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UIFTEEN  months  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  tlie  Lancasterian 
^ '  system  was  carrying  all  before  it,  and  Mr.  Lancaster  had  tlie 
prospect  of  becoming  the  national  schoolmaster.  By  the  Lancas- 
terian system  we  understand  the  association  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  with  that  principle  of  tui- 
tion which  he  employs  in  common  with  Dr.  Bell.  Tliis  principle, 
which  is  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves,  may  be  exercised  in  com- 
bination with  any  rehgion.  '  It  may  with  equal  facility  (as  observed 
by  a  writer  attached  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  his  system)  be  made  subservient  under  Dr.  Bell,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  t^e  Church  of  England ;  under  Mr.  Lancaster  to  the 
spread  of  general  knowledge,  independent  of  peculiar  doctrines ; 
under  the  Mufti  to  the  dissemination  of  the  moral  Code  of  Maho- 
med ;  or  under  the  Bramins  to  the  improvement  of  society  among 
the  Hindoos.'  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking^  that  the  union 
of  the  general  principle  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished church  is  the  sole  point,  in  which  the  system,  as  employed 
by  Dr.  Bel),  is  more  entitled  to  the  support  of  churchmen,  than 
the  sy^em  as  employed  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  There  are  various  sub* 
sidiarif  practices  in  the  application  of  the  general  principle,  which 
distinguish  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  from  those  of  Mr.  Lancaster ; 
among  the  foremost  of  which  is  the  art  of  stimulating  the  exertiopa 
of  the  scholars  without  corporal  punishment,  the  art  of  preventing 
its  necessity,  instead  of  employing  either  the  ancient  mode,'  or  the 
new  devices  of  Mr,  Lancaster,  the  shackles  and  the  manacles,  the 
basket  and  the  go-cart.  But,  as  these  subjects  have  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  Eleventh  Number  of  our  Review,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  on  them  at  present.  Nor  shall  we  renew  the 
controversy,  respecting  the  question,  whether  the  principle,  which 
ijB  common  to  both  parties>  was  invented  by  Dr.  Bell,  by  Mr.  Lan* 
YOL.  VII.  NO.  XV.  vw  caster, 
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caster,  or  by  neither.    We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion 

that  subject ;  and  diat  opinion  we  still  retain.     But  as  present 

litv,  and  not  priority  of  invention,  must  determine  us  in  the  chc 

ot  the  two  systems,  the  latter  question  concerns  rather  the  hon 

of  the  parties  themselves,  than  the  public  at  large.     Even  if  I 

Lancaster  were  the  inventor,  we  should  still  prefer  it,  when  appl 

in  support  of  the  established  religion.     On  the  other  hand,  sho 

Mr.  Lancastt;r  concede  what  he  now  disputes,  his.  system  wo 

itili  be  retained  by  those,  whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  general  pi 

ciple  should  fiot  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  the  established 

ligion.     VV^ith  respect  to  the  subsidiary  practices,  though  we  d< 

dedly  prefer  those  which  are  used  by  Dr.  Bell,  to  those  which 

j  used  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  we  cannot  consider  them  as  forming  the 

j  se filial  difference  between  the  two  systems.     The  subsidiary  pi 

i  tices  in  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  may  be  easily  transferred  to  th 

of  Mr.  Lancaster,  without  any  derangement  of  the  general  princij 

1  while  the  real  improvements  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  r 

with  equal  facility  be  transferred  to  those  of  Dr.  Bell.     But  if  t 

agree  in  the  general  principle,  and  the  subsidiary  practices  are  i 

tually  transferable,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mechanical  part,  whel 

primary  or  secondary,  which  forms  an  insuperable  barrier  betw 

the  two  systems.     Consequently,  if  there  is  a  radical  or  esser 

'difference  between  them,  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere.     Now 

difference  in  the  religious  combination  of  the  two  systems  is  re 

such,  that  they  are  not  mutually  transferable.     The  combinal 

of  the  general  principle  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  e 

blished  church,  a  combination  which  has  ever  distinguished 

system  of  Dr.   Bell,  can  never  bfe  adopted  in  a  school,  whic 

really  Lanca^sterian.     Where  the  religion,  which  is  taught,  is  | 

J.  fessed  to  be  a  religion  for  aH,  the  instruction  of  that  school 

never  be  appropriated  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  oiany.     S 

a  restriction  of  doctrine,  in  favour  of  any  one  religious  party,  wc 

not  only  be  a  deviation  from  »the  avowed  plan  of  Mr.  Lancas 

but  a  violation  of  good  faith  toward  all  those  patrons  and  contri 

tors  to  the  institution,  whose  religious  opinions  were  different  fi 

those  which  were  attempted  to   be  generally  introduced.     ] 

would  the  restriction,  in  respect  to  religious  worship,  be  less 

practicable ;  for  when  churchmen  and  dissenters  make  a  comi 

I  cause  in  education,  the  religious  rites  of  the  latter  must  be  hoi 

'    V  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  former.    Where  the  contributions 

I  common,  the  claims  are  also  common.    The  dissenters,  who  c 

}  tribute  to  the  Lancasterian  schools,  obtain  thereby  a  right  to 

'  force  that  distinction,  which  hitherto  has  been  made  neither  in 

foundation  nor  our  charity  schools ;  they  obtain  a  right  to  \m 

that  in  the  place  of  worship,  frequented  by  the  children  on  a  S 

^ay,  the  choice  jifaould  be  left  to  the  diiCretioD  of  the  parents. 
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applicant,  who  objected  to  any  peculiar  form  of  worship,  can  ne\ 
receive  from  the  trustees  of  such  a  joint  concern,  the  same  answc 
as  from  the  governors,  either  of  our  own  foundation  schools^  or  * 
academies  belonging  to  the  dissenters  themselves.     In  either  of  tl 
'  two  latter  c^ses  the  answer  would  be,  *  If  you  cannot  consent  ths 
your  son  should  conform  to  the  religious,  as  well  as  literary  usag 
of  this  seminary,  you  must  place  him  elsewhere.'     But  in  the  fin 
case  the  right  is  formally  abandoned,  to  prescribe  in  the  institutioi 
itself,  the  religion  to  which  the  children  shall  be  brought  up.     Ii 
the  schools  thiereforeof  Mr.  Lancaster,  which  are  jointly  supporter 
by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  the  principle  of  tuition,  which  he  hai 
in  common  with  Dr.  Bell,  can  never  enter  into  perfect  union  wit! 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  established  church :  a  separatior 
on  the  sabbath  day  will  unavoidably  take  place  ;  and  though  provi- 
sion may  be  made  by  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  to  obtain  a 
partial  attendance  at  churches  or  chapels  under  the  establishment, 
such  attendance  can  never  become  a  permanent  and  general  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  broad  basis  of  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem prevents  it  from  being  made  subservient  to  the  support  of  any 
one  religious  party,  and  of  assuming  therefore  the  character  of  Dr. 
Bell's  system,  as  hitherto  practised,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  lat- 
ter should  assume  the  nature  of  the  former.     Though  the  religious 
combination  is  not  mutuaUy  transferable,  yet  one  at  least  of  the 
systems  is  capable  of  change.    Though  we  csomot  enforce,  in  the 
schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  general  rule  for  attendance  at  church, 
we  can  introduce  into  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  the  same  latitude  in 
respect  to  places  of  divine  worship  which  exists  in  the  schools  of  Mr. 
I  Lancaster.     But  then  the  character  M'hich  has  hitherto  attached  to 
JDr.  Bell's  system,  and  which  has  chiefly  recommended  it  to  the  friends 
of  the  establishment  would  be  changed ;  as  far  as  education  has  in- 
fluence on  religion,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  part 
L  of  it,  the  two  systems  would  be  reduced  to  a  footing  of  equality ; 

^  and  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called, 

would  in  fact  become  Lancasterian.     But  as  we  cannot  imagine 
U  that  either  Dr.  Bell  should  desire,  or  his  patrons  advise  a  departure 

,f  from  that  religious  combination  which  has  hitherto  distinguished 

Y>  and  recommended  his  system,  we  shall  continue  to  consider  such 

,1^  religious  combination  as  forming  the  essential  difference  between 

>n  his  own  and  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster. 

^  After  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  nature  of  tlie  t^vo 

n-  systems,  let  us  consider  their  relative  situation  at  the  period  to 

jp,  which  we  have  alluded;  namely,  the  month  of  June  1811 ;  from 

,,if  that  month  we  may  date  Ae  commencement  of  those  measures 

^X^  whith  led  to  the  formation  of  the  national  society  of  which  the  first 

0,  Report  is  now  under  consideration.    At  that  time  the  system  of 

An  ^  ^  Mr. 
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Mr.  LdQcaster,  aided  by  exalted  patronage,  was  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  kingdom,  while  the  number  of  schools  which  had 
been  organized  by  Dr.  Bell  was  comparatively  small.  Various  at^ 
tempts  had  indeed  been  made  to  exfdain  the  consequences  to  which 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Lancasterian  system  would  ultimately 
lead :  but  nothing  seemed  lo  be  capable  of  arrestii^  its  progress, 
and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  system  of  educatiou 
would  become  general  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  established  religion.  And  as  the  history  of  all  ages 
and  all  countries  attests,  that  the  religion  of  the  people  is  depend* 
ent  on  their  education,  the  rising  generation  was  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  losing  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Mr.  Lancaster  him- 
self had  declared,  *  that  if  any  particular  sect  obtained  the  principal 
care  in  a  national  system  of  education,  that  part  would  soon  be 
likely  to  possess  the  greatest  power  and  influence  in  the  state.'  Th^ 
consequence  tlierefor?  of  entrusting  this  national  education  to  any 
one  \w\\o  neglected  to  found  it  on  the  national  religion,  must,  ac** 
cordiug  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  own  acknowledgment,  be  the  final  pre- 
valence of  the  substituted  religious  system  over  that  whic^  is  at 
present  established*  This  inference  applies  not  so  much  to  the 
person  as  to  the  plan ;  it  is  not  merely  because  Dr.  Bell  is  a 
churchman,  that  the  friends  of  the  establishment  (as  falsely  asserted) 
have  preferred  him  to  Mr.  Lancaster ;  for  if  Dr.  Bell  himself  con- 
ducted religious  education  on  the  same  broad  basis  with  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, the  inference  would  be  equally  true,  and  the  objections 
equally  valid.  If  therefore  the  religion^  by  law  established  in  this 
country,  is  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  we  have  received  it 
from  our  forefathers,  it  is  this  religion,  and  not  any  generalized  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  which  must  be  made  the  foundation  of  national 
education.  To  establish  a  religion  by  law,  and  yet  to  make  any 
other  religion,  whether  general  or  particular,  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  education,  is  to  destroy  with  one  hand  what  w^ 
build  with  the  other ;  and  it  would  be  more  rational  to  abolish  our 
religious  establishment  at  once,  tlian  to  have  recourse  to  such  aa 
absurdity. 

^  Reflexions  like  these  were,  at  the  period  above-mentioned,  sub- 
iliit^ed  to  the  public  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's,  and  very  gene* 
rally  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  friends  of  the  esta- 
blishment very  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  active  measures  to 
restore  the  establisiied  religion  to  that  place  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  occupy,  but  was  then  in 
danger  of  losing.  The  impulse  being  once  given,  a  number  of 
zealous  and  real  patriots,  whose  names  have  been  modestly  con- 
cealed from  die  public,  formed  ^  plan  for  a  general  association 
throughout  the  kingdom^  in  support  of  the.  established  religion, 

Kor 
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For  this  purpose  a  Prospectus  was  drawn  up^  and  communicated 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  who  expressed 
their  approbation  of  it,  and  promised  iheir  co-operation.  At  the 
ilame  time  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consulted  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, who  likewise  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  intended  insti- 
tution, and  afterwards  became  its  supporter  and  patron.  In  this 
Prospectus  it  was  stated^  that 

"  *  Beside  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  mechanism  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, another  benefit,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation  at  large, 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  this  mechanism  is  conducted  by 
Dr.  Bell,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution, both  in  church  and  in  state,  that  the  national  religion  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  national  education  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  should  be  generally  educated  in  other  principles 
than  those  of  the  established  church,  the  established  church,  in  the* 
course  of  another  generation,  would  have  a  majority  against  it.  That 
this  event,  with  the  consequent  downfall  of  the  church  itself,  is  really 
to  be  apprehended,  unless  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  is 
manifest  from  the  rapid  progress  which  is  now  making  toward  the  diffu- 
;iion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  this  system  detached  from  the  religious 
part  of  it,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Bell/ 

But  as  the  proposed  institution  was  designed  only  as  a  measure 
of  self^efence,  as  a  measure  necessary  for  retaining  in  the  establish- 
ment the  children  of  the  poor,  who  might  otherwise  be  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  was  not  at  all  designed  to  interfere  with  the  just  privi- 
leges of  the  dissenters^  the  following  declaration  was  immediately 
added. 

*  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  in  this  country  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, that  every  man  has  a  right  to  pursue  the  plan  of  education  that 
is  best  adapted  to  the  religion  which  he  himself  professes.  Whatever 
religious  tenets,  therefore,  men  gf  other  persuasions  may  think  proper 
to  combine  with  the  mechanism  of  the  new  system,  whether  tenets  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  or  tenets  of  a  more  general  nature,  they  are  free 
to  use  the  new  system  so  combined,  without  reproach  or  interruption 
from  the  members  of  the  establishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  are  not  only  warranted,  but  in  cluty  bound  to 
preserve  that  system,  as  originally  practised,  in  the  form  of  a  church 
ef  England  education.' 

The  Prospectus  then  concluded  with  the  following  exhortation. 

*  T^ie  friends,  therefore,  of  the  establishment  throughout  the  king- 
dom, are  earnestly  requested  to  associate  and  co-operate, /for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  established  church.  It  is  hoped  that  such  co-operation 
will  not  be  wanting,  when  the  object  in  view  is  nothing  less  than  the 
jpreservs^tien  of  th«  national  religion,  by  ensuring  to  the  great  body  of 
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the  people  an  education  adapted  to  its  principles.  And  since  that  ob* 
ject  can  be  attained  by  no  other  means,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
every  man  will  be  ready  to  co-operate,  who  is  attached  to  our  invalu- 
able constitution,  of  which  the  parts  are  so  interwoven,  that  the  de« 
ttruction  of  the  one  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  other.' 

The  necessary  steps  having  been  thus  tfiken  to  bring  the  pre- 

Josed  institution  into  existence,  a  mieeting  was  held  at  Bartlett's 
luildings  on  the  1 6th  of  October,  1811,  (the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  chair,)  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the  proposed 
institution  should  l>e  established,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury should  be  the  president,  and  that  a  committee,  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  appointed  chairman,  should  draw  up  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  society,  which  assumed  the  title  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church.  On 
the  21st  of  October  the  Archbishop  again  took  the  chair  at  a  ge- 
•  neral  meeting  held  in  the  vestry-room  at  Bow  Church,  when  th« 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  society  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  then  submitted  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  who  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  them^ 
«nd  became  the  patron  of  the  National  Society. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  origin  and  formation  of  this  important  institution,  as  they 
are  not  generally  known,  and  indeed  have  been  elsewhere  incor- 
rectly related.  Its  subsequent  history  is  furnished  by  the  docu- 
ments which  are  now  published.  The  institution,  as  soon  as 
known,  v\as  very  liberally  supported :  not  only  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester, 
were  among  the  foremost  of  the  subscribers ;  the  bench  of  bishops, 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  temporal  peers  and  privy  council- 
lors, in  short  the  clergy  and  laity  of  every  description  shewed  equal 
zeal  in  their  support  of  an  institution  which  involved  the  interest  of 
church  and  state.  The  two  universities  subscribed  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  independently  of  individual  subscriptions  to  a  consi- 
derable amount.  Aided  by  these  contributions,  which,  in  the 
couise  of  a  few  weeks,  extended  to  as  many  thousands  of  pouitds, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution  the  designs  for 
vhic  h  the  society  was  founded  ;  a  correspondence  was  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  the  view  of  gradually  promoting 
a  general  co-operation  among  the  friends  of  the  establishment: 
and  to  effect  the  two-fold  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis,  and  providing  a  constant  supply  of  masters  for  the 
provincial  sfchools,  which  should  enter  into  union  with  the  parent 
institution,  they  determined  to  erect  a  central  school  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, as  from  the  number  and  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants, 
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appeared  b«st  suited  to  the  purposed  SLx  months  have  scarcely 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  these  measures,  >et  a  school 
has  been  built  and  already  opened  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  in  which 
a  thousand  children  are  now  instructed,  and  v\  here  masters  and  mis- 
tresses ai-e  now  in  training,  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell. 
Dr.  Bell  himself  has  for  this  purpose  passed  the  w  inter  in  London, 
employing  his  time  and  talents  without  other  remuneration  ihan 
what  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good.  We  have, 
with  pleasure,  surveyed  the  progress  already  made  in  this  charitable 
seminary ;  and  if  a  doubt  should  still  be  entertained  whether  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  reading,  are  patronized  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell,  that  doubt 
may  be  removed  at  the  seminary  itself,  which  is  open  to  the  cu- 
riosity and  to  the  instruction  of  every  visitor. 

Having  assigned  the  motives  for  the  formation  of  the  National 
Society,  given  some  account  of  the  steps  which  were  taken  for  that 
purpose/  and  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  its  operations,  which 
greatly  exceed  what  the  novelty  of  the  institution  might  have  led 
us  to  expect,  and  for  which  we  are  hig|ily  indebted  to  the  conduc- 
tors of  it,  let  us  now  take  a  review  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
society  is  founded,  with  reference  to  the  various  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  them.  These  principles  were  stated  in  the 
prospectus  originally  communicated  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  quoted  the  material  parts.  W  iten 
the  qociety  was  formed,  the  same  principles  were  adopted  as  the 
charter  of  the  institution ;  and  the  public  address,  in  which  the 
terms  were  explained  on  which  contributiont*  were  solicited,  bore 
the  title  of  *  Education  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church*  The  professed  object,  therefore,  of  the  institution,  ihe 
avowed  purpose  for  which  the  friends  of  the  establishment  v. eie 
requested  to  contribute  and  co-operate,  was  not  merely  to  espouse 
or  to  oppose  the  cause  of  an  individual;  it  was  not  merely  to  enter 
into  party  views  or  parly  spirit ;  it  was  not  merely  to  elevate  one 
name  or  to  depress  another;  it  was  not  merely  to  proclaim  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  new  system  was  moi'e  skilfully  conducted  in  one 
school  than  in  another.  Much  higher  ground  was  taken  by  the 
National  Society,  which  was  founded  on  the  unalterable  basis 
'  Education  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church.'  It  w  as 
the  relisiom  combination  of  the  new  mechanism,  as  practised  by 
Dr.  Bell,  which  determined  the  National  Society  to  adopt  his  sys- 
tem in  preference  to  the  other.  This  indeed  is  expressly  declared 
in  the  public  address  prefixed  to  the  primary  resolutions.  'The 
members  of  the  establishment  (it  says)  are  not  only  warranted,  but 
in  duty  bound,  to  preserve  that  system,  as  originally  practised  at 
Madras,  ia  jthe  foi-m  of  a  Churcltrof-England  education.'    And 
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that  nothing  rtiight  be  wanting  lo  explain  what  was  meant  by  a 
Church-of-England  education,  the  liturgi/  was  expressly  mentioned 
ib  the  same  address  as  affording  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that 
education,  which  the  society  was  established  to  maintain.  We  all 
iX'ant  the  Bible  to  make  us  Christians,  but  we  want  also  the  liturgy 
to  make  us  churchmen. 

That,  in  the  present  state  of  religious  opinions,  when  not  only 
dissentients  from  the  established  religion  must  view  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy  every  attempt  to  support  it,  but  churchmen  themselves 
promote  what  is  termed  the  liberal  basis,  a  society,  so  constituted, 
should  be  exposed  to  numerous  objections,  is  nothing  more  than 
might  be  naturally  expected.  But  as  the  support  of  this  society 
is  materially  connected  with  the  support  of  the  establishment  both 
in  church  and  state,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  refute  those  objections. 
The  very  first  position  in  the  public  address,  (reprinted  at  the  head  - 
of  the  present  Report,)  '  that  the  national  religion  should  be  made 
the  foundation  of  national  education,'  has  been  subjected  to  vari- 
ous animadversions.  Even  the  existence  of  a  national  religion  in 
this  country  has  been  questioned;  and  if  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  national  religio|(i  in  England,  an  institution  which  is  formed  for 
the  support  of  it  must  have  merely  an  imaginary  object.  But  it 
will  probably  be  allowed  that  there  is  still  such  a  thing  in  England 
as  a  religion  bi/  law  establishedf  and  that  this  is  the  religion  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  society  to  support.  Whether  this  religion 
shall  be  called  also  the  national  religion  is  a  mere  dispute  about 
words;  but  we  apprehend  that  common  usage  will  warrant  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  '  national  religion'  as  synonymous  with  '  esta- 
blished religion.*  In  the  United  States  of  North  America  there  is 
no  established  religion,  and  consequently  no  national  religion.  But 
where  there  is  an  established  religion,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, Lutheran  or  Calvinian,  Episcopalian  or  Presbvterian,  whether 
in  France  or  Denmark,  in  Sweden  or  Holland,  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, the  religion  by  law  established  in  that  nation  is  the  national 
religion.  In  all  countries  there  are  dissenters  from  the  established 
religion;  and  though  with  us  they  are  protected  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  worship  it  is  still  only  protection  and  not  establishment. 
Another  objection  has  been  made  to  the  term  *  National  Society,' 
because  its  influence  does  not  equally  extend  to  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions throughout  the  nation.  It  has  been  compared  with  the 
term  *  National  Treasury,*  and  other  terms  of  the  same  extensive 
import.  But  here  again  the  objection  is  merely  a  verbal  one.  Had 
the  society  in  question  been  called  simply  a  *  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,'  it 
woirfd  have  borne  no  mark  of  distinction  firom  provincial  societies 
which  might  be  formed  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  epithet,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  was  s^bsolutely  necessary.  Now,  as  the  society  was  not  limit** 
ed  to  a  single  county  or  a  diocese,  but  was  designed  as  a  rallying 
point,  as  a  centre  of  union  for  similar  institutions  which  might  be 
formed  throughout  the  nationfUO  epithet  could  be  more  appropri** 
ate  than  that  of  national.  In  another  sense,  likewise,  it  is  entitled 
to  the  epithet,  as  its  avowed  object  is  the  education  of.  the  poor  in 
the  principles  of  the  established  or  national  church.  But  as  Scot- 
land has  its  own  national  church,  the  operations  of  the  society  were 
expressly  limited  to  England  and  Wales,  where  the  religion  is  esta- 
blished, which  the>66ciety  was  founded  to  support.  Where  then  is 
Ae  absurdity  of  applying  to  a  society  an  epithet  co-extensive  with 
its  operations  i  That  its  object  is  not  to  promote  indiscriminate 
education  throughout  England  and  Wales,  but  solely  education  in 
the  principles  of  the  established  church,  is  surely  no  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  the  epithet  which  has  been  assumed.  Its  absurdity, 
however,  has  been  argued  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  the  na- 
tional religion  of  this  country.  So  indeed  it  is ;  and  so  it  is  in 
every  country  where  Christianity  is  established.  But  is  not  Chris* 
tianity  established  in  different  countries  under  different  forms  ?  Is 
it  not  established  under  one  form  in  Spain,  under  another  form  in 
Denmark,  under  another  form  in  England,  under  another  again  in 
Scotland?  And  do  not  these  peculiar  forms  of  Christianity  con- 
stitute what  is  meant  by  the  national  church  in  those  respective 
countries  ?  Christianity  is,  without  doubt,  the  religion  established 
in  England  :  but  then  it  is  Christianity  as  expressed  neither  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  nor  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  nor  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  but  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles.  To  say,  therefore, 
in  general  terms,  that  Christianity  is  oiir  national  religion,  is  to 
speak  without  any  precise  meaning ;  and  we  must  either  deny  that 
IJiere  is  a  religion  by  law  established  in  England,  or  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  religion  so  established  is  that  particular  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity which  our  liturgy  and  articles  distinguish  from  other  kinds. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Christianity  be  used  as  a  generic  term,  on 
the  ground  that  the  word  ^  national'  applies  only  to  a  religion  which 
embraces  every  individual  in  the  nation,  it  is  in  this  respect  not  ge- 
neral enough.  If  the  expression  must  include  both  established  aiid 
tolerated  religions,  we  must  say  that  revealed  religion  is  the  nation- 
al religion,  or  we  shall  exclude  a  numerous  class  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  Jews.  Nay,  we  must  generalize  still  more,  and  use  religion 
without  any  epithet  whatever,  if  the  term  national  can  be  taken 
only  in  such  a  sense  as  to  inchtde  every  individual  in  the  nation. 

But  since  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject 
of  national  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
sentiments  of  that  eminent  writer  in  respect  to  the  tiame  as  well  as 
the  estabiiskment  of.  a  national  religion.     In  his  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal 
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cal  Philosophy,  Book  iv,  ch.  10,  which  is  his  celebrated  chapter  on 
religious  establishments  and  toleration,  there  are  numerous  passages 
which  clearly  shew  in  what  sense  he  understood  the  term  '  national' 
when  applied  to  religion.  For  instance,  Vol.  ii.  p.  336.  *  The 
notion  of  a  religious  establishment  comprehends  three  things ;  first, 
a  clergy,  or  an  order  of  men  secluded  from  other  professions  to  at- 
tend upon  the  offices  of  religion,  a  legal  provision  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  confining  of  that  provision  to  the 
teachers  of  a  particular  sect  of  Christianity,  If  any  one  of  tliese 
three  things  be  \vanting,  if  there  be  no  clergy,  as  among  the  qua* 
kers,  or  if  the  clergy  have  no  other  provision  than  what  they  derive 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  or  if  the  provi- 
sion which  the  laws  assign  to  the  support  of  religion  be  extended 
to  various  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  there  exists  no 
national  religion  or  established  church,  according  to  the  sense 
which  these  terms  are  usually  made  to  conve}?.'  Again,  at  p.  3«53> 
he  says,  ^  If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a  national  relis^ion^ 
that  is  to  say,  one  sect  in  preference  to  all  others,  some  test,  by 
which  the  teachers  of  that  sect  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
teachers  of  different  sects,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  conse- 
quence. Tlie  existence  of  such  an  establishment  supposes  it :  the 
very  notion  of  a  national  religion  includes  that  of  a  test.^  These 
passages  very  clearly  shew  the  sense  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Paley,  attaches  to  the  term  *  national  religion ;'  they  clearly  shew 
the  impropriety  of  using  it  in  so  extensive  a  sense  as  fo  include 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  Dr.  Paley  manifestly  considers 
the  terms  *  established  religion'  and  ^  national  religion'  as  synony- 
mous. Further,  m  respect  to  the  necessity  of  an  established  or  na- 
tional religion,  he  argues  it  (p.  353)  on  the  three  points  above-men- 
tioned ;  ^  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
upholden  without  a  clergy  ;  a  clergy  cannot  be  supported  without 
a  legal  provision ;  a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy  cannot  be  consti- 
tuted without  the  preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest.' 
Having  argued  these  three  points,  he  comes,  at  p.  3679  ^^  ^^  ^ol* 
lowing  inference:  'That  when  the  state  enables  its  subjects  to 
learn  some  form  of  Christianity,  by  distributing  teaches  of  a  reli- 
gious system  throughout  the  country,  and  by  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  teachers  at  the  public  expense,  that  is  in 
fewer  terms,  when  the  la\v8  establish  a  national  religion,  they  ex- 
ercise a  power  and  interference  which  are  likely,  in  their  general 
tendency,  to  promote  the  interests  of  mankind.'  Lastly,  when 
there  are  several  religious  parties  in  the  same  state,  he  considers 
(p.  368)  which  of  them  should  be  preferred  by  the  legislature ;  and' 
he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  with  Bishop  Warburton  that  tbm 
praference  tbould  b^  i^ven  to  that  religious  partji'  which  is  more 
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numerous  in  the  state  than  any  other.  It  is  tnie  that  the  connexion 
thus  formed  between  the  state  and  that  religious  party  to  whicKthe 
preference  is  thus  given.  Dr.  Paley  does  not  express  with  Bishop 
Warburton  by  the  term  *  alliance/  and  that  he  seems  even  to  dis- 
approve the  applicatibn  of  the  term.  But,  if  he  approves  of  the 
thingf  it  is  immaterial  how  it  be  called.  If,  according  to  his  own 
words,  the  state  shews  *  a  preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to 
the  rest,'  this  preference  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  closer  connection 
or  alliance  (call  it  what  you  will)  between  the  state  and  the  party 
so  preferred  than  if  no  such  preference  had  been  made.  In  th« 
very  principle  on  which  a  chuich  establishment  Is  founded,  thos» 
two  eminent  writers  agree.  The  authority  of  a  church  establish- 
ment (says  Dr.  Paley,  p.  336)  is  founded  in  its  utility.  So  says 
Warburton  ;  and  as  the  most  numerous  religious  party  is  likely  to 
be  most  useful  to  the  state,  he  hence  argues  to  the  party  with 
which  the  state  should  more  immediately  connect  itself.  Again, 
says  Paley,  in  the  same  place,  '  Whenever  upon  this  principle 
(utility)  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  propriety,  or  compara* 
tiye  excellence  of  different  establishments,  the  saigle  view  under 
which  we  ought  to  consider  any  of  them  is  that  of  a  scheme  of  iil- 
struction;  the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by  them  is  the  pre* 
servation  and  communication  of  religious  knowledge.'  Now  this 
really  is  the  '  single  end,'  which,  according  to  Warburton,  the  state 
has  in  view  when  it  gives  a  preference  to,  or  forms  an  alliance  with, 
any  religidus  party.  The  utility  which  it  expects  from  such  pre- 
ference and  connection  is  entirely  of  a  religious  nature ;  the  single 
view  under  which  it  considers  the  propriety  of  the  establishment 
is  that  of  ^  a  scheme  of  instruction ;'  the.  religion  thus  established 
is  established  with  the  very  view  of  strengthening  the  sanctions  of 
human  laws,  and  promoting  the  ends  of  civil  government  by  those 
additional  sanctions  which  alone  can  be  afforded  by  religion.  That 
this  alliance  may  be  abused,  that  it  may  be  perverted  to  other  pur^ 
poses  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  in  despotic  govern- 
ments the  clergy  of  the  establishment  may  be  occasionally  con- 
verted into  instruments  of  oppression,  is  certainly  true ;  and  this 
possible  abuse  is  what  Paley  had  in  view  when  he  objected  (p.  336) 
to  the  representation  of  the  church  as  ^  an  engine  or  even  an  ally 
of  the  state;  for  he  explains  himself  by  adding,  ^  converting  it  into 
the  means  of  strei^thening  or  diffusing  injiuetice,  or  regarding  it  as 
a  support  of  regal  in  opposition  to  populur  forms  of  govennnent.' 
Every  one  will  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that  such  an  application  of 
a  religious  establishment  serves  only  *  to  debase  the  institution.* 
But  these  are  not  the  objects  which  the  state  has  in  view  in  giving 
a  preference  to,  (as  Paley  would  say,)  or  on  making  an  alliance 
with;  (as  Warburton  would  say,)  any  particular  religion;  and  if  we 
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found  our  reasonings  not  on  the  utility  of  an  establishment,  but  on 
its  possible  abuse,  we  shall  at  length  have  no  establishment  either 
religious  or  civil.  If  the  alliance  between  church  and  state  is  to  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  alliance  of  religious  abuse  with 
political  abuse,  the  inference  will  be  no  less  subversive  of  our  civil 
than  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.  These  remarks  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make,  because  Paley's  sentiments  have  been 
lately  so  represented  as  if  an  alliance  between  church  and  state  must 
lead  to  the  corruption  of  both,  or  as  if  the  principles  maintained  in 
his  Moral  Philosophy  were  inconsistent  with  an  established  or  na- 
tional religion. 

But  even  were  it  true,  that  in  reference  to  the  state,  all  religious 
parties  in  this  country  were  on  an  equal  footing,  one  consequence  at 
least  would  follow,  namely,  that  the  party  constituting  the  Church 
of  England  had  the  same  right  tp  associate  among  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  cause  as  any  other  party.  If  the  old 
dissenters  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  Independents,  may  associate  without  reproach  for  the  fur* 
therance  of  their  own  systems ;  if  the  modem  seceders,  called  Me- 
thodists, may  do  the  same ;  if  the  same,  privilege  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  Catholics;  surely  the  members  of  our  own  church  may  like- 
"wise  associate  among  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  their  neighbours.  The 
circumstance  that  this  church  is  in  fact  the  established  church, 
cannot  place  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  tfaos^  who  are  not  of 
the  establishment.  But  the  circumstance  that  they  are  still  the 
stronger  party  may  excite  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
weaker  parties.  Now  jealousy  will  always  subsbt  between  similar 
aiocieties,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  but  the  dissenters  have  surely 
nothing  to  apprehend  for  tlieir  own  safety  from  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Society.  All  intentions  of  interfering  widi  their 
religious  concerns  were  expressly  disavowed,  both  in  the  prospectus 
and  in  the  address  to  the  public.  It  was  formally  declared,  that 
'  whatever  rel^ous  tenetit  men  of  other  persuasions  may  think  pro- 
per to  combine  with  the  mechanism  of  the  new  system,  whetlier 
tenets  peculiar  to  themselves  or  tenets  of  a  more  general  nature^ 
they  are  free  to  use  the  new  system  so  combined  without  reproach 
or  interruption  from  the  members  of  the  establishment.'  W« 
claim,  therefore,  no  more  than  we  are  ready  to  grant;  nor  can  it  be 
considered  as  an  offence  that  a  society  established  to  promote  what 
Dr.  Paley  himself  calls  the  National  Religion  should  be  entitled 
the  National  Society, 

Having  shewn  that  the  appellation  is  justified  by  that  very  autho- 
rity to  which  the  adversaries  of  the  society  appeal,  we  must  now  eA- 
deavour  to  guard  against  an  error,  to  which  a  misapplication  of  it 
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might  leddy  in  respect  to  the  object  of  the  society.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  society ,  the  very  condition  on  \vhich  subscriptions 
have  been  solicited  and  received  is,  ^  Education  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church.'  In  the  address  prefixed  to  the  primary 
resohitionSy  *  the  friends  of  the  establishment  throughout  the  king- 
dom are  earnestly  requested  lo  associate  and  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  doctnne  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church.'  This  society  therefore,  like 
the  society  for  promotiqg  Christian-  Knowledge,  is  altogether  an 
association  of  members  of  the ,  establishment ;  consequently  the 
funds  of  the  society  are  wholly  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
tliose  members  who  have  subscribed  for  the  specific  object  above 
stated.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  estimating  the  claims  upon  those 
funds,  we  must  never  lose  sight;  either  of  the  persons  who  have 
contributed,  or  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  contributed. 
We  must  not  consider  the  funds  of  the  society  as  being  national  in 
that  sense,  which  applies  to  a  national  treasury,  consisting  of  con* 
tributions  from  men  of  every  description  in  the  state.  When  a  fund 
is  raised  from  the  contributions  of  one  party,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  that  party,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  they  who  refuse  to  conform  to  those  principles,  can  have 
no  claim  on  such  a  fund.  This  reasoning  applies  equally  to  every 
society ;  it  applies  equally  to  the  churchman  and  to  the  dissenter. 
The  term  exclusion,  which  has  been  invidiously  applied  to  this  so- 
ciety, belongs  not  to  this  society  alone.  For  every  society,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  which  requires  from  its  members  any  kind  of  qua- 
lification to  entitle  them  to  admission,  (and  this  is  the  case  in  most 
societies,)  necessarily  excludes  every  candidate  in  whom  the  qualifi- 
cation is  wanting.  Now  the  qualification  required  by  the  National 
Society,  and  which  it  must  require  from  the  very  nature  of  its  con- 
stitution is,  that  the  children  for  whose  education  it  provides, 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  doctrine  and  discipHne  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  Here  then  is  an  association  of  churchmen,  pro- 
viding,, in  th^  first  distance,  for  the  education  of  children  belonging 
to  parents  who  are  likewise  churchmen,  but  whose  children,  for 
want  of  such  provision,  might  either  have  no  education  at  all,  or  an 
education  different  from  that  of  the  established  church.  The  so- 
ciety was  founded,  not  in  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  but  of  self-pre- 
servation. Its  primary  object  was  to  retain  in  the  establishment 
the  children  of  churchmen,  by  an  education  in  the  principles  of  the 
established  church.  Its  adversaries  indeed  cpntena,  that  if  the  es- 
tablished religion  is  really  move  excellent  than  any  other,  it  cannot 
need  the  bias  of  early  instruction  to  secure  adherents ;  and  hence 
conclude,  that  they  who  are  solicitous  to  communicate  this  early 
bias,  imply  at  least  a  dpjubt  on  their  parts,  whether  the  established 
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religion  really  is  so  excellent  as  they  pretend.  But  would  it  not  be 
more  reasonable  to  conclude^  that  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of 
an  object  shewed  rather  a  conviction,  than  a  doubt,  of  its  excel- 
lence ?  When  a  father  educates  a  son  in  habits  of  indusjtry  and  ho- 
nesty, no  man  concludes  that  he  doubts  the  real  excellence  of  those 
equalities.  In  like  manner,  if  we  think  that  Education  in  the  church 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  children  in  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  it  is  not* because  we  doubt  the  excellence  of 
that  religion ;  it  is  not  because  we  think  it  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  beside  an  early  prepossession,  but  because  the  very  best  of 
principles,  if  not  instilled  at  an  early  age,  are  seldom  or  never  in- 
stilled at  all.  Considering  our  own  doctrines  as  conformable  with 
scripture,  and  our  discipline  as  consistent  with  it,  we  promote  an 
education  which  is  suitable  to  such  doctrine  and  discipline,  well 
knowing  that  the  education  which  we  give  to  our  children  must  de- 
termine the  religion  which  they  will  profess  as  men.  Christianity 
itself,  wh'fen  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  would  not  be  secure  with- 
out a  Christian  education  ;  for  if  the  children  of  English  parents 
were  sent  to  Turkey  for  religious  instruction,  they  would  become 
not  Christians  but  Mahometans.  'The  insinuation,  therefore,  in 
respect  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  a  solicitude  for  education  in 
its  principles  is  an  argument  against  its  worth,  not  only  applies  to 
every  other  religious  party,  but  to  Christianity  in  its  widest  extent. 
And  as  our  adversaries  themselves  would  certainly  not  carry  the  in- 
sinuation so  far,  they  must  admit  the  injustice  of  its  application  to 
the  Christianity  which  is  established  in  this  country.  They  must 
admit  that  the  zeal  of  the  National  Society,  in  promoting  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  this  religion,  is  iiio  argument  against  the  excel- 
lence of  the  religion  itself,  but  is  simply  founded  on  the  maxim, 
that  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap. 

The  specific  object  of  the  society  being  education  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  established  church,  the  children  of  churchmen,  who 
would  otherwise  remain  uneducated,  or  be  educated  in  other  prin- 
ciples, are  of  course  the  immediate  objects  of  its  attention.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  objects  of  its  attention,  provided  the  parents 
of  children,  who  ask  for  admission,  consent  to  those  conditions,  on 
which  alone  admission  can  consistently  be  granted.  Every  one 
who  confers  a  voluntary  boon,  has  a  right  to  annex  to  it  what  con- 
ditions he  pleases  :  if  there  is  no  injustice  in  withholding  a  favour 
altogether,  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  withholding  it,  if  the  appli- 
cant refuses  what  the  donor  requires  as  a  qualification  for  the  grant 
Now  the  subscribers  to  the  National  Society  might  have  with- 
bolden  their  subscriptions  without  injustice  to  any  one ;  conse- 
quently they  had  a  right  to  prescribe  such  conditions  as  they  pleased 
to  th«  gratuitous  education  which  they  intended  to  provide.    But 
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the  grand  condition  on  which  the  whole  institution  hinges,  is  edu- 
cation in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  established  church.  It 
was  for  this  particular  kind  of  education  for  which  the  subscrip- 
tions were  solicited  and  paid.  Consequently  no  parent  who  refuses 
to  let  his  children  be  educated  for  the  church,  has  a. right  to  com- 
plain, if  his  children  are  not  received  by  this  society.  In  fact,  the 
conductors  of  it  being  trustees  of  a  common  fund,  cannot,  without 
a  breach  of  trust,  employ  what  is  confided  to  their  care,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  so  confided.  Since  then, 
the  funds  of  the  National  Society  were  raised  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  promoting  education  in  the  principles  of  the  established 
church,  the  guardians  of  those  funds  would  be  amenable  for  a  mis- 
application of  them,  if  they  employed  them  in  promoting  educa- 
tion, which  was  not  founded  upon  that  basis.  The  conductors  of 
the  institution  therefore  being  bound  to  employ  the  funds  which 
were  entrusted  to  them,  on  the  furtherance  of  a  prescribed  object, 
it  is  the  institution  itself,  and  not  the  conductors  of  it,  which  must 
be.  subject  to  censure,  if  the  furtherance  of  that  object  is  matter  of 
reproach.  But  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  qualification  for 
admission  required  by  the  society  is  such  as  it  had  a  perfect  right 
to  demand. 

Let  us  now  consider;  whether  this  qualification,  or  condition  re- 
quired by  the  society,  operates  so  extensively,  or  carries  exclusion 
80  far,  as  to  be*a  bar  to  the  admission  of  any  other  children  than  the 
children  of  churchmen.  The  most  numerous  class  of  seceders  in 
this  country  are  the  methodists ;  indeed  they  probably  exceed  in 
number  all  other  classes  of  seceders  put  together.  But  the  metho- 
dists in  general,  whether  followers  of  Wesley  or  of  Whitefield,  pro- 
fess an  attachment  to  the  doctrine,  and  even  to  the  discipline  of  the 
established  church.  They  are  seceders  in  having  their  own  places 
of  worship,  not  under  the  establishnient,  nor  subject  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction ;  but  they  have  no  objection  to  attend  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  in  fact  consider  themselves  as  the  true  churchmen. 
No  methodist  therefore  can  properly  object  to  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  National  Society ;  consequently  the  children  of  all 
the  Methodists  throughout  tlie  kingdom  are  admissible  into  schools 
which  are  in  union  with  this  society. 

But  though  the  condition  required  can  present  no  obstacle  to  tli« 
methodists,  it  may  to  tlie  old  dissenters.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, we  must  observe,  that  they  who  are  chiefly  excluded  by  it  are 
the  least  subject  to  inconvenience  from  such  exclusion.  Among 
the  Quakers,  whom  the  condition  particularly  affects,  there  ar« 
few,  if  any,  objects  of  gratuitous  education :  and  if  there  were,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  relaxation  of  principle  would  induce  the 
Quakers  to  send  their  ghildren  to  a  place  which  had  the  appearance 
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of  a  Church-of-Eogland  scliooi.  Among  the  Socinians  too,  there  are 
few  or  no  objects  of  gratuitous  education,  for  Socinianism  has  not 
yet  spread  itself  among  the  lower  orders.  The  Baptists  have  their 
poor^  but  they  have  also  their  rich,  as  appears  from  the  ample  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Baptist  Missionary  fund.  The  two  other  denomi- 
nations  of  what  are  called  orthodox  dissenters,  namely,  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Independents,  are  dissenters  radier  m  discipluie 
than  in  doctrine.  The  use  of  the  Church  Catechism  would  not  be 
a  bar  to  the  admission  of  their  children  into  a  Church-of-England 
school.  But  to  that  part  of  the  condition  which  requires  the  at- 
tendance of  the  children  at  church,  there  are  probably  some  parents 
(though  certaiuly  much  fewer  than  is  supposed)  who  would  object. 
Here  then  the  condition,  if  strictly  enforced,  might  exclude  chil- 
dren, who  would  otherwise  have  no  education  at  all.  And  though 
exclusion,  even  in  such  cases,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  strict 
Justice,  it  might  militate  against  the  dictates  of  humanity.  As  this 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  the  National  Society,  it  deserves 
minute  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe,  that  no  general  rule  can  b6 
founded  on  a  few  extreme  cases ;  and  though  an  exception  is  said 
to  prove  a  rule,  it  can  never  constitute  a  rule.  Now  the  rule  which 
the  society  cannot  abandon,  without  abandoning  .the  very  object 
for  which  it  was  formed,  is,  that  the  children  received  into  its 
schools^  should  be  educated  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
established  church.  This  is  the  very  charter  of  its  foundation ; 
and  if  this  charter  be  altered,  a  society,  which  was  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  church  may  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
its  destruction ;  nor  would  either  the  name  of  the  agent,  or  the 
quality  of  its  promoters  prevent  the  consequences  which  must  en- 
sue. It  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  name,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. As  the  question  at  present  is  not  whether  the  children  of 
the  poor  shall  be  educated  or  not,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  ques- 
tion is  not  by  whoniy  but  in  what  principles  they  shall  be  educated. 
Tlie  question  is  not,  whether  the  children  patronized  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  shall  be  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cypher,  in  a 
school  regulated  by  this  or  by  that  individual,  but  whether  the 
school  shall  be  so  regidated  as  to  bring  up  the  children  to  the  estar 
blished  religion.  If  it  is  not  so  regulated,  it  is  regulated  on  prin- 
ciples which  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Na- 
tional Society.  And  this  fundamental  law  cannot  consistently  be 
altered.  The  conductors  of  the  society  cannot  subject  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  having  raised  money  on  false  pretences.  Thej 
cannot  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  called  upon  to  re- 
store what  was  paid  for  one  purpose  but  applied  to  another.  And 
it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  Universities  for  instance,  who 
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have  subscribed  five  hundred  pounds  each,  for  th^  express  pur'pose 
of  promoting  the  established  religion,  should  now  authorize  the  ap- 
plication of  their  subscriptions  to  any  other  purpose.  ^  It  appears 
therefore  impossible  that  habitual  absence  from  church  on  the  sab- 
bath day  should  be  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  any  general  rule  of 
the  National  Society.  No  other  general  rule  can  be  adopted  with- 
out deteatmg  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  than  that  the  children 
educated  in  its  schools  shall  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  that 
very  condition  which  is  required  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Society's  schools;  it  is  the  condition,  without  which  no  school  can 
be  edited  a  Church  of  England  school ;  and  consequently  it  is  a 
condition  which  if  the  Society  should  formally  surrender,  it  would 
surrender  what  it  was  established  to  support.  For  it  is  not  the 
learning  of  the  Church  Catechism,  though  repeated  every  day  and 
every  hour,  which  will  bring  up  children  to  the  Established  Church, 
unless  they  are  likewise  accustomed  to  attend  divine  service  at 
church. '  It  is  the  p/ace  of  worship,  which  they  frequent  on  a  Sun- 
day, which  will  make  them  churchmen,  or  dissenters. 

But  though  such  must  ever  be  the  general  rule  of  the  Society,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  that 
cases  may  occur  in  which  an  exception  would  be  consistent,  not 
only  with  humanity,  but  with  sound  policy.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  school,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  were  esta- 
blished in  a  place  in  which  the  poor  consisted  partly  of  churchmen, 
partly  of  dissenters ;  that  the  latter  (as  will  commonly  be  the  case) 
made  no  objection  to  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  church, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few,  who  pleaded  conscience  as  a  ground 
of  refusal.  Suppose  further,  that  there  was  no  other  school  in  the 
place  or  neighbourhood  where  such  poor  children  could  be  taught 
even  to  read,  would  the  fundamental  law  of  the  National  Society 
admit,  in  such  a  case,  of  no  relaxation  ?  We  make  no  scruple  to  say 
that  it  would.  Though  no  legislator  can  authorize  a  deviation  from 
the  law  by  any  express  declaration,  yet  they  who  execute  the  law 
may  be  entrusted  with  dispensing  powers.  In  like  manner  the  Na- 
tional Society,  though  it  cannot  sanction  a  departure  from  its  fun- 
damental law,  may  leave  many  things  to  the  discretion  of  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  particular  schools,  and  are  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  may  be 
silent  where  it  cannot  enjoin,  and  abstam  from  formally  prohibit- 
ing what  it  cannot  formally  permit.  When  the  general  committee 
therefore,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1812,  published  its  plan  of  unioQ 
between  the  diocesan  and  district  committees  or  schools  with  the 
parent  society,  they  required,  that  the  children  of  each  school  *  do 
constantly  attend  divine  service  in  their  parish  church,  or  otherplace 
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of  public  worship  under  the  establislimenty  whf^rever  the  same  is 
practicable,  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  such  reasons  for  their  non- 
attendance  be  assigned,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  persons  ha?- 
ing  the  direction  of  that  school/  But  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  law  is  one  thing,  the  power  of  abrogating  that  law  is  another. 
It  is  one  thing  to  require  attendance  at  church,  but  to  dispense  with 
it  in  urgent  cases  ;  it  is  another  thing  not  to  require  it  at  all,  but  to 
leave  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  or  option.  If  the  poor  apply 
for  the  admission  of  their  children  at  a  school  which  is  professedly 
a  Church  of  England  school,  (and  schools  which  do  not  profess  to 
be  so,  can  never  be  taken  into  union  with  the  National  Society,)  they 
will  naturally  expect,  unless  told  to  the  contrary,  that  their  children 
must  conform  to  the  usage  of  the  school.  Parents  in  general  there- 
fore would  not  solicit  a  dispensation  from  the  rule,  unless  they  were 
more  rigid  in  their  dissent  from  tlie  established- church  than  the  fre- 
quenters of  meeting-houses  are  for  the  most  part  found  to  be.  It 
has  already  appeared  that  the  numberless  class  of  seceders  called 
Methodists,  could  have  no  plea  for  soliciting  a  dispensation,  for 
they  all  profess  themselves  churchmen.  Of  such  as  frequent  the 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independ- 
ents, the  number  of  those  who  secede  from  consideration  and  con- 
viction, or  who  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  our  church  ser- 
tice^  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  general  body.  There  are 
thousands  who  freauent  the  meeting-houses,  not  from  any  settled 
dislike  to  the  established  religion,  Sut  merely  because  tiie  service 
there  is  more  agreeable  to  them.  Either  they  prefer  the  kind  of 
preaching  which  is  more  animated  than  when  sermons  are  read,  or 
they  are  attracted  by  the  singing  ;  or  they  tiud  the  place  of  worship 
more  comfortable ;  or  they  have  other  reasons  not  necessarily  con- 
nected either  with  doctrine  or  discipline.  There  are  fliousands 
again  who  absent  themselves  from  places  of  worship  under  th^ 
establishment,  rather  from  necessity  than  choice.  In  populous 
parishes  with  small  churches,  the  chapels  which  have  been  built  to 
supply  their  place  have  too  often  been  designed  only  for  those  who 
can  alford  to  pay  for  admission ;  and  in  such  places  the  poor  are 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  places  of  worship  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  frequent.  At  other  times  they  are  actuated  by 
motives  of  interest,  if  not  of  compidsion.  For  as  dissenters  in  ge- 
neral give  a  preference  in  their  dealings  to  persons  of  their  owu 
body,  while  churchmen  in  general  make  no  distinction,  the  ex- 
cliange  of  the  church  for  the  meeting-house  is  attended  (as  far  as 
worldly  motives  are  concerned)  with  certain  advantages  on  the  one 
handy  and  with  no  disadvantages  on  the  other.  Now  in  the  cases 
kere  cnumerated|  the  popr  who  apply  for  the  admission  of  their 
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children  into  a  Church  of  England  institution  cduldhave  no  plea  of 
conscience  to  urge,  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  their  non-attend« 
ance  at  church.  And  not  only  the  persons  who  come  under  ttie 
preceding  descriptions,  but  dissenters  in  general,  belonging  to  the 
three  denominations  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
attend  without  scruple  at  pi  Hces  of  worship  under  the  establishment 
Dvhenev6r  they  find  a  preacher  who  is  suited  to  their  own  taste. 
But  if  the  parents  themselves  can  go  to  church  with  a  good  con- 
science, they  may  let  their  children  do  the  same.  Indeed  we  know 
by  experience,  and  could  quote  examples  if  it  were  necessary,  that 
in  charitable  institutions,  where  it  is  known  to  be  an  invariable 
rule  that  the  children  should  go  to  church  on  the  sabbath  day,  as 
constantly  as  to  school  on  other  days,  the  parents  of  the  children, 
iivhatever  place  of  worship  they  themselves  may  frequent,  acquiesce 
in  the  rule  without  complaint. 

We  have  stated  these  facts,  not  with  the  view  of  justifying  that 
rule,  for  it  requires  none.  A  Church-of-England  society,  like  every 
other  society,  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  aloue  its 
favours  shall  be  conferred ;  and  if  such  a  society  does  not  require 
attendance  at  church  as  a  condition  of  gratuitous  education,  it  is 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be.  But  we  have  stated  them  with  the 
view  of  shewmg  that  its  tendency  towards  ejLclusion  is  not  such  as 
is  reported ;  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  iliose  who  worship 
apart  from  the  established  church,  and  particularly  they  who  are 
the  most  necessitous,  can  conscientiously  permit  their  children  to 
comply  with  tlie  condition  required.  On  the  other  hand,  if  parents 
cannot  conscientiously  comply,  the  National  Society  would  say, 
*  You  have  perfect  liberty  to  choose  or  to  reject  our  terms,  we  have 
no  desire  to  impose  the  smallest  restralht  on  the  conscience  of  any 
man,  but  if  you  cannot  accept  what  alone  we  can  consistently  give, 
you  must  apply  to  the  rich  of  your  own  persuasion,  to  whom,  ra- 
ther than  to  us,  appertains  the  care  of  their  poor  brethren ;  you 
must  place  your  childrei)  in  a  school  supported  or  aided  by  their 
f  ubscriptions.'  Now  as  such  schools  are  very  numerous  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  will  seldom  happen  that  the  children  of  those 
dissenters,  who  are  too  rigid  to  comply  with  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  National  Society,  would  be  deprived  of  education  altogether. 
But  in  such  extreme  cases  as  that  above  stated,  where  no  other 
means  existed  of  providing  them  with  education,  the  power  of  JzV 
pemittg  with  the  rule  is  accorded  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if,  instead 
of  requiring  a  general  compliance  with  the  rule,  but  of  silently 
granting  a  dispensation  in  urgent  cases,  any  school  in  connexion 
with  die  National  Society,  should  declare  by  a  formal  regulation, 
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that  the  parents  of  the  children  might  use  their  own  pleasure  in  re- 
spect to  the  place  of  worship  which  their  children  should  attend. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  formal  regulation  would  be,  that  habi-" 
taal  absence  from  church  would  become  a  rule  of  the  school,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  before,^  an  exception  to  the  rule.    Instead  of  being 
an  indulgence  to  be  granted  only  in  extreme  cases,  it  would  be^ 
come  a  right  to  be  demanded  in  all  cases.     And  not  only  those,   • 
whose  conscience  did  not  permit  them  to  send  their  children  to 
church,  biit  the  methodists,  who  secede  while  they  profess  to  be 
churchmen,  and  numberless  other  seceders,  who  have  not  the  plea 
of  conscience  to  urge,  would  uniformly  avail  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege thus  formally  conveyed  to  them.     It  would  operate  as  an  in- 
ducement to  keep  their  children  from  church,  when  they  would 
otherwise  not  have  thought  of  it ;  it  would  suggest  to  them  the  no- 
tion that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  thus  actually  encourage  an  habi- 
tual absence  from  church,  when  attendance  would  otherwise  have 
been  given  without  a  murnmr.     If  a  school  therefore  is  professedly 
a  Church-of-£ngland  school,  (and  no  other  can  properly  come  into 
union  with  the  National  Society,)  the  conductors  of  it  would  act 
more  wisely,  as  well  as  more  consistently,  if  every  thing  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  a  Church-oP-England  school 
were  left  to  silent  discretion,  as  urgent  cases  might  occur,  and  not 
authorized  by  any  general  and  positive  law.     Though  the  National 
Society  was  not  founded  in  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  but  was  imme- 
diately intended  for  members  of  the  established  church,  it  excludes 
no  one  from  the  benefits  of  the  education  which  it  provides,  who  is 
willing  to  be  educated  in  those  principles  for  which  alone  it  was  es- 
tablished.    In  all  schools  therefore,  which  propose  to  unite  with  * 
the  National  Society,  it  is  better  to  avoid  any  positive  d«claration 
in  respect  to  the  children  of  dissenters :  their  admission,  on  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  society,  is  a  thing  already  understood ; 
and  if,  in  some  places  more  than  in  others,  there  should  be  reasons 
for  a  relaxation  o^  those  terms,  such  relaxation  should  be  matter 
of  silent  indulgence,  and  not  of  positive  stipulation.     If  in  any  of 
these  schools  a  rule  should  be  made  that  the  ^children  of  dissenters 
are  admissible  as  well  as  the  children  of  churchmen,  the  rulcwould, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  unnecessary,  because  it  is  already  implied 
in  the  rules  of  the  parent  institution.     But  if  it  were  added,  or  even 
if  it  were  meant,  that  they  are  admissible  without  complying  with 
the  proper  terms  of  admission,  a  rule  thus  positively  declared,* 
would  be  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Na- 
tional Society.     The  power  of  dispensing  with  the  law  would  be 
applied  to  the  total  abrogation  of  it.     Further,  if  the  attendance  of 
children  at  divine  worship  is  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  parents, 
diere  can  be  no  security  that  thexfafldreu  will  attend  any  place  of 
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worship  whatever :  and  if  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance  some- 
where, the  leave  of  absence  from  church  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  requisition  that  they  go  to  Meeting — such  requisition 
would  not  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  an  insiitution 
which  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  established  religion. 
But  suppose  a  school  were  to  be  formed  in  a  place  or  district  in 
'  which  the  dissenters  constituted  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ought  not  even  in  this  case  a  rule  to  be  made  that  the  parents 
should  take  their  children  to  their  respective  places  oiF  religious 
worship  ?  If  this  question  be  asked,  without  any  reference  to  the 
National  Society,  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  subject.  But  if  it  is 
intended  that  the  school  sliould  ever  be  taken  into  union  with  this 
society,  no  such  rule,  even  in  the  case  proposed,  can  consistently  be 
made,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.  A  school  avowedly  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  National  Society,  even  if 
Dr.  Bell  himself  were  the  conductor  of  it.  Whether  the  system 
there  adopted  were  called  the  British  system  or  the  Madras  sys- 
tem, the  name  would  make  no  diflFerence  if  the  things  were  the 
same.  If  it  be  urged  that,  in  a  place  where  the  dissenters  consti- 
tute the  majority,  they  would  unite  in  opposition  to  a  school  at 
M'hich  the  children  were  e;xpected  to  attend  the  service  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  we  answer,  not  only  th^t  they  are  at  perfect  liber- 
ty to  form  schools  of  their  own  upon  their  own  principles,  but  that 
the  National  Society  has  formally  disavowed  all  intentions  of  in- 
terfering with  their  just  rights  and  privileges.  If  it  be  further  ob- 
jected that,  in  the  event  of  two  schools  being  established  for  the 
district,  the  one  a  Church-of- England  school  in  union  with  the  Na- 
tional Society,  the  other  a  dissenting  school  in  some  other  connec- 
tion, the  children  of  the  dissenters  in  that  district  will  never  be 
brought  over  to  the  church,  we  answer,  that  the  object  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  would  still  be  obtained,  which  is  not  to  draw  over 
persons  of  other  persuasions,  but  simply  to  retain  in  the  establish- 
ment the  children  of  churchmen,  by  providing  theln  with  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  its  principles.  We  cannot  too  frequently  re- 
peat, that  the  avowed  object  of  the  National  Society  is  not  prose-- 
lytism,  but  self-preservation.  If  the  notion  should  once  become 
general,  that  the  former  is  their  principal  object,  it  might  excite  a 
serious  alarm  among  the  dissenters ;  but  if  nothing  more  is  desired 
than  to  retain  in  the  establishment  the  children  of  churchmen,  no 
offence  can  be  taken,  because  the  privilege  of  self-defence  is  com- 
mon to  all  men.  That  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  National 
Society  are  generally  expected  to  go  to  church,  is  no  proof  of  its 
being  founded  to  make  proselytes ;  the  chief  objects  of  its  care 
are^  and  must  be,  the  children  of  churchmen ;  but  if  dissenters  are 
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desirous  that  their  children  should  also  partake  of  the  education 
provided  by  the  society,  they  are  not  refused.  Here  then  is  nei- 
ther an  eagerness  for  conversion  on  the  one  hand,  nor  absolute  ex- 
cKision  on  the  other.  We  are  indeed  aware  that  many  well-inten- 
tioned churchmen  would,  even  in  the  case  above  described,  prefer 
a  sifigle  school  for  the  whole  district ;  and  that  they  would  prefer  ^ 
it  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  might  eventually  become  the  means 
of  bringing  the  children  of  the  whole  district  to  church.  But  if 
this  be  the  object  in  contemplation,  a  positive  or  declared  rule, 
that  the  parents  may  use  their  own  pleasure  in  respect  to  the  place 
of  w^orship  for  their  children,  would  be  no  less  subversive  of  that 
object  than  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  tlic  National  Society. 
It  would  operate  with  the  dissenters  as  an  inducement,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  withhold  their  children  from  church,  and  become  an 
argument,  in  the  sequel,  for  refusing,  when  solicited,  to  grant  their 
consent.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  case  in  question  be 
viewed,  the  inference,  whicli  has  been  deduced  from  Ae  above 
quoted  resolution  of  the  National  Society,  will  remain  unaltered. 
Where  it  is  prudent  in  the  conductors  of  a  school  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  dispensation  which  that  resolution  entrusts  to  their 
discretion,  it  should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  silent  concession, 
and  not  be  published  as  a  general  law.  '  If  this  distinction  be  dis- 
regarded, we  shall  be  always  in  danger  of  deducing  inferences  both 
false  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Established 
Church.  '    • 

We  should  trespass  too  long  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  if  we 
attempted  to  resolve  every  difficult  case  which  might  present  itself 
to  the  conductors  of  schools  in  union  with  the  National  Society ; 
but  however  various  tlie  cases  may  be,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  object  and  end  of  the  institution,  '  education  in  the  principles 
of  the  established  church.'  If  this  object  he  neglected,  we  might 
as  well  have  remained  without  a  National  Society  altogether;  we 
might  as  well  have  confided  the  entire  education  of  the  poor  to  the 
Lancasterian  institution.  If  churchmen  and  dissenters  must  make 
a  conraion  cause,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  church  are  to  be 
surrendered,  we  cannot  employ  a  more  appropriate  agent  than  Mr. 
Lancaster.  The  Lancasterian  Institution  possesses  the  same  ad- 
vantages with  other  institutions  on  the  broad  basb ;  it  furnishes  just 
so  much  religious  instruction  as  places  churchmen  and  dissenters  on 
a  level  ;^  and  hence  is  enabled  to  furnish  schools  for  all  instead  of 
schools  confined  to  the  principles  of  a  single  party.  But  if  the 
established  church  is  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  if  that  church 
is  worth  preserving,  if  that  church  cannot  be  preserved  without  a 
strict  adherence  to  that  which  forms  its  distinguishing  character, 
and  this  distinguishing  character  is  lost  in  such  institutions  as  those 
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•  to  which  we  alhide,  wc  must  clearly  perceive,  not  only  that  the 
National  Society  should  be  strenuously  supported,  but  supported 
especially  in  respect  to  t/tat  very  object  for  the  promotion  of  which 
it  was  originally  formed.     Consequently,  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  any  other  respect  which  could  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  advantage  in  that.     If,  for  instance,  it  be  true,  that  instruc- 
tion is  conveyed  at  less  expense  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster 
than  in  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  yet  if  the  grand  object  of  the  National 
Society  is  obtained  in  the  latter  but  not  in  the  former,  there  is  no 
saving  whatever  which  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  ob- 
ject.    Besides,  there  is  nothing  lo  prevent  the  National  Society 
from  adopting  the  method  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  where  it  is  cheaper 
Hian  Dr.  Bell's,  and  at  the  same  time  as  good;  for  we  may  lose, 
either  in  time  or  in  progress  of  learning,  still  more  than  we  gain 
by  a  saving  of  expense.     Tliere  is,  indeed,  one  point  in  which,  if 
general  expenditure  be  considered,  the  same  number  of  children 
throughout  the  kingdom  could  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing 
.  for  less  money,  if  the  education  of  tlie  poor  were  entrusted  entirely 
to  Mr.  Lancaster,  than  they  can  be  when  a  district  is  divided  be- 
tween Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster.     One  master  and  one  school 
would  suffice  for  a  thousand  children  belonging  indiscriminately  to 
churchmen  and  dissenters.     But  if  a  second  school  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  quantum 
of  reading  and  writing  for  the  thousand  children,  when  thus  sepa- 
rated, will  be  purchased  at  a  greater  expense  than  if  they  were 
united.    TTiis  argument  will  certainly  weigh  with  those  to  whom 
die  established  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  still  more 
with  those  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  dislike.     But  no  man,  who  is 
attached  to  our  religion,  will  grudge  the  additional  expense  which 
may  be  necessary  for  retaining  the  poor  of  the  establishment  in  thd 
religion  of  their  fjlthej-s.     If  it  be  further  objected  that  the  chil- 
dren of  one  party  may  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  children 
of  the  other,  that  a  school  consisting  only  of  the  former  would  not 
possess  the  same  mechanical  advantages  as  the  school  which  com- 
prehended all  the  latter,  we  answer,  that  the  objection  still  applies 
to  the  expense  only  of  the  schools,  apd  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
progress  of  the  scholars.    Tliough,  according  to  the  new  method, 
one  master  can  direct  a  school  of  five  hundred  as  well  as  of  fifty, 
no  man  will  pretend  that  he  cannot  direct  a  school  of  fifty  as  well 
as  one  of  five  hundred.     If  he  can  superintend  the  operations  of 
thirty  monitors  and  thirty  classes,  he  cannot  be  less  able  to  super* 
intend  them  when  reduced  to  ten  or  to  five.     The  progress,  there- 
fore, which  is  made  by  the  children  of  each  class  in  reading  and 
writing,  may  surely  be  as  great,  when  only  fifty  of  them  are  toge- 
ther, as  if  they  amounted  to  five  hundred.     Consequently  the  in- 
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convenience  which  is  sustabed  is  again  only  in  the  pecuniary  ex- 
pense^  in  having  two  schools  instead  of  one.  No  positive  loss  is 
sustained  by  the  scholars  in  respect  to  their  learning,  though  die 
subscribers  to  the  smaller  school  have  so  far  a  want  of  gain  that 
their  subscriptions  do  not  provide  for  the  same  quantity  of  learn- 
ing which  the  mechanism  of  the  system  might  admit.  But  if  thb 
deficiency  is  compensated  by  the  prevention  of  greater  evils,  there 
is  no  reason  to  complain ;  and  surely  the  mere  saving  of  expense  can 
never  be  put  in  competition  with  the  preservation  of  the  Established 
Church. 

A  society  founded  for  this  important  purpose,  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  parties,  when  the  legal  barriers  provided  by  our 
ancestors  are  already  prepared  to  break  asunder,  is  calculated  to 
render  more  essential  service  than  at  any  period  of  our  history. 
It  was  formerly  imagined  that  when  a  religion  was  established  by 
law  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  security  for  the  danger  of  a 
confederacy  against  it,  which  mere  envy  at  the  advantages  of  an 
establishment  will  always  excite  on  the  part  of  those  whose  reli- 
gions are  protected  but  not  supported  by  the  state.    To  break, 
therefore,  the  force  of  such  a  confederacy,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
producing  effects  which  might  be  subversive  of  the  establishment, 
it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  prudence  to  lodge  the  power  of  the  stale 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  interested  in  preserving  the  esta- 
blishment) and  to  exclude  from  power  all  those  who  were  interested 
in  overturning  it.  And  this  precaution,  which  is  common  in  all  coun- 
tries, did  not  appear  to  be  less  necessary  in  England  than  in  despo- 
tic countries ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  Ipss  necessary  where  politi- 
cal power  is  diffused  through  every  rank,  than  where  it  emanates 
from  the  will  of  an  individual  ,•  it  did  not  appear  to  be  less  neces- 
sary where  men  are  governed  only  by  the  law  of  the  land  than- 
where  they  are  governed  by  the  edicts  of  a  tyrant.     But  we  now. 
live  in  an  enlightened  age,  when  the  ancient  barriers  appear  to  be 
no  lojigtr  necessary ;  we  are  gradually  abolishing  all  religious  dis- 
tiucilons ;  we  have  societies  founded  on  the  principle  of  surrender- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  our  ancient  prejudices ;  and  to  diose  which  pre- 
viously existed  may  be  now  added  '  The  Protestant  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Religious  Liberty'*    If  religious  liberty  in. this 
country  is  now  in  need  of  protection,  let  not  that  protection  be 
withholden ;  religious  liberty  b  a  blessing  which  should  be  denied 

•  See  the  resolutions  at  a  meeting  holden  tlie  J9th  of  July,  and  printed  (among 
other  paper$)  in  the  Courier  of -August  7, 1812.  In  the  words  of  the  first  resolution 
the  commiitee  of  the  '  Protettant  Society*  *  represents  the  most  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  Dissenters  and  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the  metropolis,  and  many  hundred 
congregations  of  various  denominations  in  England  and  Wales.*  In  the  same  resolu- 
tion it  is  declared  that  their  '  efforts  shall  be  persevering  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  every 
penal  law  which  prevents  the  complete  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.' 
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to  no  one ;  without  it^  neither  truth  can  prosper  nor  mankind  I 
happy.  Restrictions  of  every  kind  are  evils  ^n  themselves ;  and  then 
foie  should  never  be  imposed  but  with  the  view  of  preventing  sti 
greater  evils.  Whether  the  restrictive  laws  which  are  novy  in  for< 
are  still  necessary  to  prevent  the  evils  against  which  they  were  ii 
tended  to  guard;  is  a  question  which  we  readily  submit  to  the  jud| 
ment  of  the  legislature.  Without  delivering  an  opinion  either  c 
the  wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  weakening  the  fences  which  oi 
ancestors  placed  to  protect  the  Established  Church,  we  shall  on 
notice  the  fact,  that  various  causes  are  now  operating  which  tend  1 
^emove  them  altogether.  But  if  the  religion  which  is  establishe 
by  law  should  be  reduced,  in  respect  to  qualification  for  power,  t 
a  state  of  equality  with  those  which  are  ni^t  so  established,  or  if  (i 
other  words)  while  the  honours  and  emoluments,  set  apart  for  tl 
ministers  of  religion,  are  granted  by  the  laws  of  this  country  e: 
clusively  to  one  religious  party,  the  making  and  tlie  administering  i 
the  laws  should  be  conferred  indiscriminately  on  all  religious  pa 
ties,  we  must  be  prepared  for  such  an  alter^ition  in  the  laws,  as  wi 
communicate  at  least  a  share  of  those  honours  and  emoluments  1 
tlie  persons  from  whom  they  are  now  withholden.  When  all  pa 
ties  shall  equally  possess  the  power  of  the  state,  it  will  be  ditficu 
fc  for  one  party  to  retain  exclusively  the  profits  of  the  church.     W 

L  do  not  now  inquire  what  might  finally  result  from  an  order  < 

things  so  novel  in  this  country  :  but  contemplating  its  possibili 
from  present  appearances,  we  submit  the  serious  consideration  < 
it  to  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  religion  which  is  now  est 
Wished,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  temporal  advantages,  but  froi 
a  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  Even  if  this  religion  shou 
be  deprived  of  the  influence  which  attaches  to  the  enjoyment  of  p< 
litical  power,  it  will  be  no  less  the  duty  of  every  sincere  believer  1 
remain  faithful  to  its  cause ;  and  the  interest  of  its  faithful  adh 
rents  must  assuredly  excite  them  to  additional  exertions  in  propo 
tion  as  the  legal  securities  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ai 
wearing  away.  Whether  these  exertions  are  directed  to  the  pr 
servation  of  the  present  securities,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  heir 
surrendered,  to  the  means  of  obtaining  new  support ;  whether  tl 
religion  which  is  now  established  is  destined  to  retain  its  presei 
pre-eminence,  to  be  rendered  equal  or  inferior  to  others  in  pow( 
and  emolument ;  there  is  only  one  line  of  conduct  now  prescrib< 
by  duty  and  interest  to  those  who  are  anxious  that  the  religion  < 
their  fathers  should  descend  to  their  children. 

From  the  preceding  reflections  w^e  may  derive  very  powerful  a 
guments,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  previously  stated,  for  o\ 
zealous  support  of  that  society  which  has  been  the  subject  of  tl 
present  article.    It  is  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  friends  of  tl 
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establishment  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tlie  Prince  Regent,  who 
represents,  and  is  destined  to  become  himself  the  head  of  the  Es- 
tabhsbed  Church,  is  the  declared  patron  of  the  society :  the  con- 
stituted guardians  of  the  £stal)hshed  Church,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  both  provinces, -preside  over  and  direct  it.  But  it  is 
not  a  mere  clerical  society,  as  its  adversaries  assert ;  five  princes 
of  the  blood  are  at  the  head  of  its  benefactors,  ten  temporal  peers 
or  privy  councillors  are  numbered  among  its  vice-presidents,  and 
one  half  of  the  committee  consists  of  laymen.  A  society  thus 
calculated  to  diiFuse  the  most  extensive  benefits  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  be  liberally  aided  by  every  man  whb  is  at  all  con- 
cerned for  the  preservation  of  the  established  religion.  AVe  are  in- 
deed aware  that  the  present  demands  on  the  bounty  of  the  public 
areurgent  beyond  example;  that  in  proportion  as  religious  zeal  is- 
drawn  into  one  channel  there  will  be  less  to  flow  into  another;  and 
we  fear 'that,  when  the  National  Society  was  first  rising  into  notice, 
the  contributions  to  it  wei-e  checked  by  the  additional  activity  then 
given  to  the  operations  of  a  different  institution.  We  are  likewise 
aware,  and  relate  it  with  exultation,  that  affiliated  societies,  on  the 
same  plan  with  the  National  Society  in  London,  have  been  already 
formed  in  various  counties  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  others  are 
iiow  forming  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  whence  we  must  ex- 
pect that  numerous  contributions,  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  general  fund,  will  be  reserved  for  the  respective  coun- 
ties. And  if  the  object  of  the  National  Society  is  but  obtained^ 
it  is  immaterial  where  the  contributions  are  deposited.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  every  county  in  the  kingdom  will  soon  have  an  af- 
filiated society  in  union  with  the  National  Society.  The  wants  of 
the  poor  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  demand  our  primary  at- 
tention ;  and  as  we  are  best  acquainted  with  their  wants,  we  are 
best  able  to  Judge  in  what  manner  they  should  h^  supplied.  But 
there  is  a  pomt  of  view  from  wWch,  if  we  examine  the  National 
Society,  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  it 
at  the  same  time  with  the  provincial  societies.  A  number  of  de- 
tached bodies,  though  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  having 
die  same  object  in  view,  can  never  produce  the  same  effect  as  if 
they  acted  in  concert ;  the  aggregate  amount  of  single  efforts  can 
never  equal  what  arises  from  an  union  of  strength ;  it  is  the  skil- 
ful combination  of  forces  under  one  head  which  leads  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  In  this  respect  a  continued  support  of  the  National  So- 
ciety is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  fiill  effect  to  the  pro- 
vincial societies.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  like  the 
others  as  a  mere  local  institution;  in  establishing  a  school  or 
schools  in  the  metropolis  it  does  only  what  provincial  societies 
perform  in  their  respective  towns ;  and  00  far  it  may  be  considered 
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as  entitled  rather  to  partial  than  to  general  support,  entitled  to  the 
contributions  of  the  affluent  in  the  metropolis  like  provincial  so* 
cieties  in  their  respective  districts.*  But  this  heal  employment  of 
the  National  Society  is  neither  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  part  of 
Its' functions.  The  •grand,  the  important  office  of  the  society, 
without  which  it  could  have  'no  pretensions  to  its  present  title,  is 
to  correspond  and  to  co-operate  with  its  affiliated  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  to  hold  them  together  in  a  bond  of  gc* 
neral  union ;  to  promote  uniformity  both  of  principle  and  of  con- 
duct ;  to  provide  them  with  masters  from  the  central  institution ; 
and  to  furnish  pecuniary  assistance  as  far  as  its  means  will  permit. 
And  as  this  important  office  of  the  society  cannot  be  executed 
without  a  mutual  desire  of  co-operation,  we  hope  that  the  con- 
ductors of  every  society  and  of  every  school  throughout  the  king- 
dom, established  on  the  same  principles,  will  keep  constantly  m 
view  the  necessity  of  union  with  the  parent  institution ;  for  if  tliis 
union  be  disregarded,  a  society  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  reduced  in  its  operations  to  a  single  district^  and  the 
provincial  societies  and  schools  will  be  left  without  connection  and 
without  a  head  to  concentrate  and  direct  their  future  exertions. 
Considering,  then,  the  importance  of  the  high  office  which  the  Na- 
tional Society  is  destined  to  perform,  we  most  earnestly  request 
the  affluent  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  are  still  attached  to  the 
established  religion,  to  consider  the  consequences  of  suiFering  such 
an  institution  to  droop  for  want  of  pecuniary  support.  Church- 
men in  general  should  consider  that  it  is  both  their  duty  and  their 
interest  to  make  the  established  religion  the  object  of  their  primary 
care ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  neither,  while  they  are  pursuing 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  church,  to  forget  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  own.  Since,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  National  So- 
ciety is  th^  cause  of  tlie  established  religion,  our  bishops  could  not 
select  a  more  suitable  subject  for  a  charge,  nor  our  parochial  clergy 
for  an  occasional  sermon.  If  to  recommend  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  (the  promotion  of  which  is  one  object  of  the  National 
Society,)  is  not  the  peculiar  province  of  the  clei^,  it  is  certainly 
their  pectdiar  province  to  attend  to  the  established  religion,  and  to 
make  provision  for  its  union  with  those  useful  arts  in  the  education 
of  the  poor. 

/  .  .U  ■  

*  On  thu  aoeonnt  we  still  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  London  will  be  induced  to 
eootribute,  aod  contribute  liberaJlyi  to  this  societji  especiallj  as  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  tbonsand  cliildren,  which  are  educated  in  the  central  school^  must  necessa- 
rily, from  the  situation  of  that  school,  be  resident  within  the  iiberty  of  the  city. 
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Art.  II.  A  'Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay 
in  our  Wooden  Bulwarks,  with  an  Examination  of  the  Means 
best  calculated  to  prolong  their  Duration,  By  Richard  Pering, 
Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Yard  at  Plymouth  Dock.     1812. 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Ship-building  at  Bombay  for 
the  Service  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Company* 
By  William  Taylor  Money^  Esq.  late  Superintendant  of  the 
M  arine  at  Bombay.     1811. 

T^HE  interests  of  the  British  navy  are  closely  entwined  round 
-■-  -  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  not  without  rea- 
son ;  for  in  this  invincible  arm  of  his  strength  he  sees  the  bulwark 
of  his  independence,  his  prosperity,  and  his  glory.  In  the  whole 
history  of  its  transcendant  exploits,  brilliant  as  they  always  have 
been,  never  was  its  career  more  eminently  distinguished  by  a  ra- 
pid succession  of  victories  than  in  the  present  war ;  never  were  its 
services  ^ore  important  and  indispensable  than  when  nothing  wa» 
left  for  it  to  conquer — when  it  had  driven  from  the  ocean  every 
ship  of  every  foe,  and  rode  triumphant  and  alone.  At  that  mo- 
ment Europe  seemed  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  when  a  British 
army,  transported  under  the  protection  of  British  ships  of  war, 
was  destined  to  arrest  the  march  of  tyranny,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  desolation.  Discussions  on  naval  concerns  are  not  therefore 
merely  interesting  as  matters  of  amusement  and  speculation :  to  us, 
as  Englishmen^  they  are  of  vital  importance;  nor  can  they  be  in- 
different to  the  world  at  large. 

The  two  pamphlets  before  us  are  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
painful  sensations.  The  discouraging  view,  taken  by  the  one,  of 
the  alarming  diminution  of  oak  timber  of  native  growth,  and  by  the 
other,  of  the  premature  decay  of  our  ships  of  war,  is,  however, 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  confidence  with  which  Uie  writers  of 
both  speak  of  the  remedies  for  the  respective  diseases  which 
they  describe.  We  may  also  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the 
persuasion  tliat,  like  most  professors  of  the  healing  art,  they  have 
exaggerated  the  danger  of  the  svmptoms,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  cure.  This  is,,  at  least,  worth  ascertaining;  and  we 
shall  therefore  enter  pretty  fully  into  the  examination  of  the  two 
cases,  with  the  modes  of  treatment ;  giving  the  preference  to  that 
stated  by  Mr.  Pering,  as  it  is  the  more  complicated  in  its  symp- 
toms, and  the  effect  of  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  is  somewhat 
more  equivocal. 

'  Richard  Pering,  Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Yard  at  Plymouth 
Dock,'  is  not,  it  seems,  a  professional  man,  nor  in  any  shape 
concerned  with  ship-building.     He  is  any  thing  but  a  leaVned  man, 
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and  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  abstract  science.  But  he  has 
been  neiarly  thirty  years,  he  tells  us,  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
and  is  one  of  the  longest  standing,  as  a  principal  officer,  (clerk 
of  the  cheque,  we  believe,)  of  any  in  the  dock-yards.  He  has, 
therefore,  seen  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  he 
has  looked  at  them  too,  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  knows  some- 
thing about  their  construction.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  has 
considered  the  subject  long  and  attentively ;  that  it  has  been  his 
study  and  delight ;  and  on  these  grounds  he  presumes  to  consider 
his  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight.  We  have  no  objection  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  a  man  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  arts, 
because  h^  happens  not  to  be  an  artist ;  he  is  likely  at  least  to  pos- 
sess one  advantage — that  of  being  free  from  technical  prejudices ; 
from  such  we  fiilly  absolve  Mr.  Pering. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Pering's  observations  on  ships  and 
ship-building  is  stated  to  be  ^  a  thorough  conviction  that  many  and 
most  essential  improvements  may  be  adopted,  not  only  in  the  mo- 
dels  of  our  ships,  but  in  their  preservation/  Of  the  two  subjects, 
the  latter  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  ipost  important.  It  has 
never,  we  confess,  given  us  much  uneasiness  to  hear  encomiums 
on  the  beautiful  curves  and  lines  of  the  bottom  of  a  French  ship 
of  war ;  nor  are  we  jealous  of  tlie  superior  science  which  has  pro- 
duced them;  being  fully  persuaded  that,  in  all  the  essential  qua- 
lities— in  stability,  stowage,  and  berthing  the  men,  our  ships  of 
war  are  invariably  preferable ;  while  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled 
point,  that  French  ships  generally  outsail  ours. 

If  the  theory  of  naval  architecture  has  been  carried  farther  by  the 
French  than  by  us,  we  have  at  least  the  advantage  in  point  of  pi-ac- 
tice ;  if  they  have  more  science,  we  have  more  solidity ;  if  the^  have 
more  skill  in  drawing  the  lines,  we  have  better'  workmanship  in 
putting  the  materials  together — though,  if  Mr.  Pering  be  correct, 
qur  shipwrights  are  still  miserably  deficient,  even  in  that  part  oJF 
their  profession.  In  France,  it  must  be  observed,  the  science  of 
ship-building  has  invariably  been  kept  separate  from  the  art :  the 
builder  there  has  no  science ;  he  merely  follows  the  plan,  which  he 
can  neitlier  draw  nor  describe;  whereas,  with  us,  the  men  who 
handle  the  adze,  furnish  the  designs,  and  are  consequently  far  supe- 
rior in  a  general  knowledge  of  the  machine  to  be  constructed  to  - 
the  French  builders.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  very  little  of  sci- 
ence or  skill  is  exhibited,  either  by  us  or  the  Frencn,  in  the  present 
mode  of  constructing  ar  ship.  We  profess  ourselves  to  be  *  no 
great  clerks,'  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  of  all  the  arts, 
this  has  made  the  least  progress  in  improvement,  and  that  the  best 
constructeid  ship  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  rude  machine  which  it 
Was  at  the  earliest  periods  pf  its  invention.,  It  has  grown  in  mag- 
nitude. 
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nitiide,  it  i^  true,  and  its  defects  have  probably  grown  in  the  same 
proportion.  \\  e  see,  in  the  finest  constructed  ship,  little  more 
than  congregated  logs  of  heavy  timber,  inartiticially  placed  beside 
each  other,  each  pulling  by  its  ov\  n  weight  a  different  way ;  the 
beams  thrusting  out  the  sides,  the  sides  bolted  to  the  beams  :o  pre- 
vent their  tumbling  in,  the  overhanging  stern  tearing  itself  from  tlie 
body  of  the  ship,  and  the  body  struggling  to  fall  in  pieces,  in  spite- 
of  the  distorted  plank  which  binds  it  together : — no  two  parts,  in 
short,  giving  mutual  support: — stilly  however,  it  may  be  suited  to 
the  element  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move  ;  the  equal  pressure  of 
this  fluid  binds  all  together,  and  the  fragility  of  the  machine  is  only 
put  to  the  test  when  in  contact  with  the  ground ;  then,  indeed,  the 
whole  fabric  resolves  itself  into  its  constituent  parts,  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  remaining  in  adhesion.  The  act  of  launching  seldom 
fails  to  break  a  ship — that  is^  to  alter  the  line  which  was  straight 
before  launching,  to  a  curve  of  six  or  seven  inches  when  floating 
in  the  water.  This  strain  loosens,  to  a  certain  degree,  every  fas- 
tening in  the  machine ;  yet,  according  to  the  present  practice  of 
putting  a  ship  together,  her  existence  almost  wholly  depends  upon 
the  fastenings; — but  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  advert. 

We  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  noticing  the  able  and 
judicious  remarks  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the  civil  afiairs 
of  the  navy,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  ship-building.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  mixture  of  theory  and  practice  which  enables  us  to  build 
better  than  the  French,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  lead  to  other 
effects  that  are  hurtful,  they  observe, 

*  Where  we  have  built  exactly  after  the  form  of  the  best  of  the 
French  ships  that  we  have  taken,  thus  adding  our  dexterity  in  building 
lo  their  knowledge  in  theory,  the  ships,  it  is  generally  allowed,  have 
proved  the  best  in  our  navy ;  but  whenever  our  builders  have  been  so 
far  misled  by  their  tittle  attainmeuts  in  the  science  of  naval  architec- 
ture, as  to  depart  from  the  model  before  them  in  any  material  degree, 
and  attempt  improvements,  the  true  principles  on  which  ships  ought  to 
be  constructed  (being  imperfectly  known  to  them)  have  been  mistaken 
or  counteracted,  and  the  alterations,  according  to  the  information  given 
to  us,  have  in  many  cases  done  harm. 

*  From  the  same  cause  there  has  been  infinite  variety  in  the  altera- 
tions made,  and  in  the  forms  which  have  been  adopted.  The  altera- 
tions being  founded  on  no  certain  principles,  no  similarity  in  the  form 
of  the  ships  could  be  expected,  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  constructed  on  the  chance  that,  in  the  multitude  of  trials 
made,  some  one  might  be  found  of  superior  excellence.  While,  there- 
fore, our  rivals  in  naval  power  were  employing  men  of  the  greatest  ta- 
lents, and  most  extensive  acquirements,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  science  for 
improving  the  construction  of  ships,  we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
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groping  on  in  the  dark;, in  quest  of  such  discoveries  as  chance  might 
bring  in  our  way. 

*  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  surprizing  than  that,  in  a  nation  so 
enlightened  as  this  is,  and  whose  power,  importance,  and  even  safety, 
depend  on  its  naval  superiority,  matters  so  essential  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  that  superiority  should  so  long  have  been  neglected. 

*  As  a  remedy  for  this  great  evil,  it' has  been  proposed,  that  the  ships 
of  each  class  or  rate  should  be  constructed  in  every  particular,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  best  ship  in  the  same  class  in  our  navy ;  of  the 
same  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  masts  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  placed  in  the  same  parts  of  the  ship,  with  the  same  form  and  sixe 
of  the  sails.'* 

The  Commissioners  farther  observe,-  that  the  French  have  been 
so  completely  convinced  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  this  va- 
riety, that  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  ascertained  by  ordinances, 
the  forms  on  which  the  ships  of  each  class  or  rate  must  be  construct- 
ed. We  do  not  understand,  however,  that  either  the  example  of 
the  French,  or  the  intelligent  observations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Revision,  have  yet  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  old  system  found- 
ed on  no  fixed  principles.  With  the  exception  of  a  lot  of  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  recently  built  in  merchants'  yards,  and  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  have  not  turned  out  well,  the  plans  of  all  our  ships 
of  war  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  determined  by  the  predilection 
of  some  professional  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  some  ship  which  he 
may  have  commanded ;  or  by  the  prejudices  of  the  surveyors  of 
the  navy  in  favour  of  ?ome  chance  draught  which  may  have  suc- 
ceeded; or  by  the  encomiums  lavished  on  some  prize  ship  by  the 
officer  who  may  have  captured  her,  &c.  AH  this  is  perfectly  na- 
tural, and,  if  it  stopped  here,  might  not  be  much  amiss; — but  the 
mischief  follows:  each,  in  turn,  suggests  some  cA^r/ige  in  the  figure 
of  the  ship,  by  which  she  is  to  become  a  paragon  of  excellence; 
for  instance,  a  little  more  sheer, — a  little  more  breadth  of  beam, — 
a  little  more  height  between  decks,  &c.  without  considering  how. 
small  a  deviation  from  the  original  draught  will  alter  the  line 
of  flotation  and  affect  her  sailing;  change  the  center  of  gravity  and 
affect  her  stability ;  and,  instead  of  improving,  destroy  every  good 
quality  which  she  before  possessed.  The  disadvantages  arising  from 
such  a  variety  of  models  are  of  serious  importance.  When  Lord' 
Nelson  was  off  Cadiz  >vith  17  or  18  sail  of  the  line,  he  had  no  less 
than  seven  different  classes  of  74  gtin  ships,  each  requiring  diffe- 
rent masts,  sails,  yards,  Scc.  so  that  if  one  ship  was  disabled,  the 
others  could  not  supply  her  with  appropriate  stores. 

One  part,  however,  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  a 
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very  important  one,  has  been  adopted  with  the  most  promisii^ 
success.  By  the  King's  Order  in  Council,  September  20,  1809> 
a  superior  class  of  ship-wrigbts'  apprentices  has  been  established  at 
the  dock-yard  of  Portsmouth.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  youi^ 
m^n  of  liberal  education,  who,  before  admittance,  must  be  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  and  the 
instructor  in  the  theory  of  naval  architecture.  Their  mominga 
are  iiassed  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  in  the 
application  of  them  to  naval  architecture ;  in  drawing  the  different 
parts  of  a  ship,  and  making  complete  draughts  and  plans.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  employed  under  the  master  shipwright  in  the 
mould  loft,  and  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  manual  labour  connected 
with  ship-building,  as  well  as  in  the  management  and  conversion 
of  timber,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
tlie  duties  of  a  practical  shipwright.  The  last  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship is  to  be  served  at  sea,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring some  practical  knowledge  in  the  steering,  sailing,  trim- 
ming, aod  ballasting  of  ships,  &c. — during  which,  the  order  directs, 
^  they  shall  mess  with  the  officers,  and  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
gentlemen.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  such  an  establishment ; 
and  we  understand  that  a  niunber  of  yoimg  men  of  the  highest  pro- 
inise  have  already  been  entered ;  among  whom  we  may  hope  for 
future  surveyors  of  the  navy,  who  will  excel  the  French  in  the  sci- 
ence of  naval  architecture  as  much  as  oiu-  shipwrights  at  present 
surpass  theirs  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  is  to  this  part,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Pering  are  chiefly  directed. 

*  By  the  present  mode  of  ship-building,  that  noble  structure,  a  first- 
rate  man  of  war,  becomes  useless,  from  premature  decay,  in^re  or  six 
years,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  navy  itself  may  be  said  to  be 
limited  to  eight  years — a  short  lived  existence  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  immense  expence  and  importance  of  our  fleets  V 

This  is  indeed  a  gloomy  prospect !  but  is  it  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  fa^t  i  We  ^re  inclined  to  think  it  is  not,  and  that  we 
shall  come  nearer  the  truth  in  stating  that,  except  in  some  parti- 
cular cases,  the  period  of  ten  years  may  be  assigned  to  ship  of  war 
bttih  in  merchants'  yards,  woAJifUen  to  those  built  in  the  kmg's 
]Burds»  and  that  twelve  yean  and  a  half  msiy  safely  be  taken  as  &e 
MiQfagc  duration  of  a  fleet  of  modem  built  ships.  Even  this  is  suf- 
fidotdy  discouraging,  when  compared  with  the  duration  of  ships 
m  awdior  periods  of  our  naval  history.  The  Royal  William,  for 
,  a  tiffst  rate,  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  171 9^  was  among 
[  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and,  at  the  i^e  of 
j^  bevs  the  flag  of  the  port  admiral  at  Spithead. 
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The  Queen  Charlotte^  a  first  rate,  was  launched  at  Deptford  in 
1810,  sent  round  to  Plymouth  under  jury  masts  in  18 11,  found  too 
xotten  to  be  sea-worthy,  and  is  now  undergoing  a  repair  which,  we 
imagine,  will  cost  at  least  <£ 20,000.  These,  we  admit,  are  ex- 
treme cases  of  durability  and  decay;  but  we  could  e^ily  furnish  a 
^  hundred  instances  of  the  superior  quality  of  ships  built  in  former 
days  to  those  built  in  our  time.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Se^s,  af- 
terwards named  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was  built  at  Woolwich  ia 
1637,  and  stood  47  years  service.  The  Ba^ur  was  built  at  Chat- 
ham in  1768,  is  still  a  good  ship,  and  now  under  repair  for  further 
service.  The  Montague  was  launched  at  Chatham  in  1779;  after 
undergoing  several  repairs,  she  now  carries  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Dixon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro:  whilst  the  Ocean,  the  Foudroyant,  the 
St.  Domingo,  the  Rodney,  the  Ajax,  the  Albion,  and  many  others, 
were  falling  to  pieces  within  Ave  years  after  launching,  and  some  ojf 
them  in  less  than  three.  The  principal  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
difference  in  their  duration  may,  we  think,  be  ascribed  to  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  ships  have  recently  been  run  up,  with  timber  not 
properly  seasoned,  or  with  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  timber ; 
to  which  may  also  be  added  Mr.  Pering's  complaint  of  slovenly 
workmanship,  and  an  injudicious  mode  of  fastemng. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  timber,  not  duly  seasoned,  is  put  into 
certain  situations,  and  more  especially  in  those  where  there  is  much 
warmth  and  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  wanting,  it  contracts  a 
disease  known,  improperly  enough,  by  the  name  of  the  dry-rot,  the 
effect  of  which  is  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  fibre, 
and  consequently  a  privation  of  all  strength.  It  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  rot,  of  which  indeed  Mr.  Pering  seems 
aware,  though  he  constantly  confounds  the  two  processes  of  decay. 
Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  professed  dry-rot  doctors  have  accu- 
rately distinguished  the  one  from  the  other;  we  shall  therefore  sub- 
mit the  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  this  important  subject. 
The  common  rot  in  wpod  is  a  gradual  d^cay  of  the  fibre,  more 
or  less  accelerated  by  the  alternate  action  of  wind,  heat,  and  mois- 
ture on  the  surface;  its  progress  internally  being  greatest  when 
the  wood  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  wet  and  drought, 
as  exemplified  in  the  rapid  decay  of  that  part  of  a  post  which 
is  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  all  above  and  below  is 
perfectly  sound : — and  least y  when  constantly  soaked  in  water,  or 
constantly  kept  dry — when  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  ex- 
cluded from  all  air. 

The  dry-roty  on  the  contrary,  is  a  disease  which  commences  its 
ravages  internally,  and.  is  but  little  affected  by  any  external  circum- 
stance, excepting  that  of  heat.     The  application  of  a  strong  heat 
will  kill  the  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  injure  the  wood;  a  mo- 
ve L.vii.  NO.  XV.  Q  derate 
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derate  heat  seems  to  be  necessary  to  bring  out  the  symptoms  of 
iJie  disease : — in  dwelling  houses,  for  instance,  the  dry-rot  gene- 
rally makes  its  approaches  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  a  close  warm  eel* 
lar.  At  first,  its  appearance  is  that  of  fine  fibres  running  on  the 
surface  in  endless  ramifications,  resembling  the  nervous  fibres  of 
leaves;  presently  the  interstices  arc  filled  up  x^th  a  spongy  or  lea- 
ther-like substance,  assuming  the  character  of  that  order  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fungtis.  It  is 
^ell  known  that  if  a  piece  of  green  wood  be  laid  across  a  fire, 
the  air  within,  expanded  by  the  heat,  will  drive  out,  at  each  extre- 
mity, a  viscous  fiuid  possessing  the  property  of  disposing  itself  on 
the  surface  in  reticulated  filaments.  The  same  appearance  of 
nervous  foliation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  i)[itermediate  spaces  of 
the  concentric  layers  of  the  alburnum  of  wood ;  and  the  core  or 
heart  of  trees^  and  particularly  of  the  pitch-pine,  after  its  passage  in 
the  heated  hold  of  a  ship,  is  often  enveloped  with  a  membranous 
corticle  like  that  which  lies  immediately  beneath  th6  bark.  All 
these  appearances  are  certain  indications  of  the  dry-rot;  and  they 
point  out,  with  sufficient  deamess,  that  the  sap,  or  principle  of  ve- 
getation, brought  into  activity,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease^  the  effect, 
though  infinitely  more  rapid,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  rot. 
It  is  still  a  problem  in  what  manner  this  sap  circulates ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  alburnum,  or  sap-wood, 
are  filled  with  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  that  they  are  empty 
in  the  winter;  that  it  is  organized  matter,  developing  itself  by  heat 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  new  bark,  leaves,  and  brandies.  The  stem 
of  a  tree  cut  down  will,  on  the  return  of  summer,  make  an  effort  to 
push  out  leaves ;  a  more  feeble  effort  of  this  organized  sap  ends  in 
the  production  of  fungus  only. 

These  facts  and  appearances  suggest  an  obvious  preventive  of 
the  dry-rot: — either  by  desiccation,  or  driving  out  the  sap  by  artifi- 
cial heat — by  destroying  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  mh^ent  in 
the  sap,  by  some  chemical  impregnation,  or — by  gradual  season- 
ing. In  all  cases,  the  process  will  be  considerably  expedited  upon 
timber  felled  in  the  winter  months.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  ancestors  were  particularly  attentive  to  this  point.  They 
not  only  never  allowed  a  piece  of  green  timber  to  be  put  into  a 
iship,  but  were  equally  attentive  to  the  time  of  felling,  and  the 
place  of  growth.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  ali*eady  mentioned, 
Xvas  built  of  timber  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  bark  whii« 
growing,  in  the  spring,  and  not  felled  till  the  second  autumn  af- 
terwards ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Doctor  Plot,*  in  his  discourse  on 
the  most  seasonable  time  for  felling  timber,  written  by  the  advice 

*  Pliiloiophical  TransactioM  for  1691. 
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of  Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  that,  after  47  years,  'all 
the  ancient  timber  then  remaining  in  her,  was  still  so  hard  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  drive  a  nail  into  it/  He  farther  observes^  that 
trees  felled  in  the  spring  are  full  of  sap,  which  remains  in  the  pores 
and  putrifies ;  leaving  the  wood  full  of  cavities,  which  make  the 
timber  weak,  subjects  it  to  riftS  or  gapes,  and  causes  it  to  shrink ; 
,that,  in  Staffordshire,  therefore,  they  bark  the  trees  in  the  spring, 
and  leave  them  standing  till  winter,  and  fell  them  when  the  sap  hail 
subsided ;  and  he  quotes  the  concurring  testimony  of  Vitruviusand 
Pliny,  that  if  the  sap  be  let  out  of  the  oak  while  yet  living,  it  will 
acquire  almost  a  perpetuity  of  duration. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  winter-felled  timber  is  far  superior 
to  that  which  is  cut  down  in  the  spring.  The  Montague,  noticed 
before,  was  wholly  built  of  winter-felled  timber ;  but  the  advanta<« 
ges  of  stripping  off  the  bark,  while  standing,  are  not  so  clearly  esta* 
blished.  It  is  thought  in  France,  that  timber  acquires  considerable 
durability  by  it.  In  England,  the  only  experiment,  we  believe, 
is  that  of  the  Hawke  sloop  of  war,  which  waa  built  at  Deptford  in 
1793,  one  half  with  timber  stripped  of  its  bark  while  standing,  the 
other  half  with  timber  felled  in  the  ordinary  way.  Ten  years  after^ 
wards  she  was  broken  up,  when  no  visible  difference  was  appa« 
rent  in  the  state  of  decay  of  the  two  kinds  of  timber. 

From  what  we  have  premised,  the  rapid  decay  of  many  of  the  . 
ships  built  since  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  in  1803,  admits 
of  an  easy  explanation.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  when 
Lord  Spencer  quitted  the  Admiralty  in  1801,  he  left  an  efficient 
fleet ;  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  was  numerous,  indeed ; 
but  many  of  the  ships  were  nearly  worn  out.  The  avowed  system 
of  the  new  ministry  being  that  of  economy,  Lotd  St.  Vincent  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  give  the  better  effect  to  it  in  the  naval  department, 
to  build  no  more  ships  of  war  in  the  merchants' yards.  The  King's 
yards  were  almost  wnoUy  occupied  in  patching  up  those  actually  in 
commission,  and  those  brought  forward  from  the  ordinary.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  Lord  Melville  in  1804  succeeded  to 
the  Admiralty,  he  found  the  navy  wholly  inadequate  to  the  situa^* 
tion  of  the  country,  threatened  as  it  then  was  with  immediate  in* 
vasion ;  scarcely  one  of  the  ships  in  commission  had  more  than  three 
years  to  run,  most  of  them  but  two,  and  many  only  one:  a  few, 
and  but  a  few,  new  ones  were  slowly  coming  forwards  in  the 
King's  yards,  and  none  in  the  merchants*  yards.  It  therefore  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  private  builders,  who 
were  wholly  unprepared  with  materials.  Contracts,  however,  were 
entered  into  at  advanced  prices,  the  axe  was  set  to  work,  and  trees 
t^hich  were  one  year  growing  in  the  forest,  were,  in  the  next, 
floating  on  the  ocean:  and  the  demand  since  that  time  has  trodden 
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so  closely  on  the  heeU  of  supply,  that  few,  if  any,  ships  have  been 
built,  either  iu  the  royal  or  private  yards,  with  timber  duly  sea- 
soned. 

Another  cause  of  this  premature  decay  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  timber  into  our  dock-yards,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice which  has  very  injudiciously  prevailed  of  late,  of  iutermixing  it 
with  native  oak.  The  Queen  Charlotte  was  nearly  seven  years 
in  building :  some  of  the  timber  of  native  growtli  was  seasoned, 
some  of  it  was  quite  green;  some  of  it  consisted  of  Canada  oak,  and 
some  of  pitch  pme,  both  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  dry-rot.  This 
assemblage  of  heterogeneous  materiab  was  cer^nly  not  prudent. 
Different  woods  posse&s  different  kinds  of  oils  or  acids,  and  experi- 
ments have  not  yet  determined  what  effects  are  produced  by  their 
being  brought  into  contact.  There  are,  no  doubt,  between  woods, 
as  well  as  between  other  bodies,  certain  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
the  operations  of  which  have  sensible  effects  on  their  contiguous  8ur«* 
faces.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  rotten  from 
the  water  line  upwards,  and  in  many  parts  below  it,  and  her  tim- 
bers were  covered  with  as  many  different  species  of  the  boletus  as 
there  were  different  kinds  of^wood  used  in  her  construction.  All 
this  is  perfectly  accordant  with  our  theory  of  the  dry-rot ;  but,  if 
,  our  information  be  correct,  we  have  much  stronger  'proofs  of  its 
being  the  true  one — for  as  soon  as  this  unfortunate  ship  was  closed 
in,  stoves,  strongly  heated,  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  her  hold, 
so  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  90^  of  Fahrenheit ;  an  excellent 
hot-house  was  thus  formed  for  the  growth  of  fungus  on  the  surface 
of  the  unseasoned  timber,  and  it  did  grow  most  luxuriantly. 

The  oak  timber  produced  in  the  forests  of  Germany  is  remark- 
ably subject  to  the  dry-rot;  and  it  is  some  little  consolation  to 
find  that  the  enemy,  in  this  respect,  is  no  better  circumstanced 
than  ourselves.  The  ships  in  the  Scheldt  are  known  to  be  in  a 
rapid  progress  towards  rottenness.  The  Chatham,  a  74  gun  ship 
now  in  our  navy,  had  the  dry-rot  in  her  timbers  when  taken  from 
the  stocks  in  the  dock-yard  of  Flushing.  The  Rivoli,  just  off  the 
stocks  from  Venice,  is  also  infected  with  the  dry-rot.  This  ship 
was  built  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Dalmatia.  Of  English  oak, 
that  of  Sussex  is  the  closest  grained  and  the  least  subject  to  decay; 
hedge  row  oak,  or  trees  growing  singly,  less  so  than  trees  from  the 
midst  of  a  forest.  This  too  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  theory. 
Tlie  more  exposed  trees  are  to  the  wind  and  sun,  the  more  com- 
pact and  durable  will  the  t'unber  be,  while  that  from  the  dense  fo- 
rests of  Germany  and  Canada,  into  which  the  sun's  rays  never  pe- 
netrate, is  more  porous,  more  abundant  in  sap,  and  more  prone 
to  the  dry-rot.  We  may  hence  infer  the  great  importance  of  usiifg 
•nly  well-seasoned  timber  in  the  construction  of  a  ship. 
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The  use  of  timber  of  the  fir&t  year's  fall  we  should  most  peremp* 
iorily  prohibit ;  the  vital  principle,  like  that  of  seeds,  will,  we  sus- 
pect, in  every  species  of  timber,  make  an  effort  to  develop  itself 
the  first  returning  spring. 

No  discovery  has  yet  been  made,  that  we  know  of,  of  a  speedy 
fnethod  of  seasoning  timber  by  artificial  means,  though  numerous 
experiihents  have  been  tried  with  that  view ;  such  as  charring,  burn- 
ing, stoving,  burying  in  unslaked  lime,  or  sand,  coating  with  paint, 
tar,  and  compositions  of  various  kinds,  the  effects  of  which  have 
generally  been  found  pernicious,  by  tearing  the  fibres  asunder — or 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  decay,  by  driving  the  moisture  into 
•die  interior  parts  of  the  wood  and  preventing  its  escape. 

Various  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  destroy  the  principle 
of  vegetation,  by  impregnating  timber  with  some  chemical  prepara- 
tion, as  solutions  of  green  vitriol,  arsenic,  acetate  of  lead,  alum,&c. 
infusions  of  galls,  common  salt,  &c.  all  of  which  have  failed.  We 
know  not  if  corrosive  suilimate  has  been  tried ;  but  we  are  sure,  at 
least,  that  it  is  destructive,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is 
well  ascertained  by  those  concerned  in  alum  works,  that  the  lim- 
ber used  in  them  ac<]uires  not  only  a  great  degree  of  durability, 
'but  becomes  nearly  incombustible.  All  processes,  however,  by 
impregnation  are  likely  to  prove  too  tedious  and  expensive  to  be 
•applied  on  so  large  a  scale  as  is  required  for  the  timber  employed 
in  ships  of  war.  Add  to  this,  that  all  acid  impregnations  would  be  ^ 
destructive  of  iron,  which  is  but  too  liable  to  corrosion  by  the  acid 
of  the  woods  in  their  natural  state. 

'  Experiments,  we  understand,  are  now  making  at  Woolwich,  on 
the  speedy  seasoning  of  timber,  by  stowing  some  hundred  loads  in 
a  close  kiln,  and  introducing,  by  means  of  a  retort  filled  with  saw- 
dust, an  oleaginous  substance,  which,  by  insinuating  itself  into  the 
pores  of  the  timber,  as  the  aqueous  or  sappy  particles  are  driven 
off  by  heat,  prevents  the  fibres  from  being  torn  asunder  and  pre- 
serves the  logs  from  cracking.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  we  augur 
no  useful  results  from  the  experiments  themselves.  It  has  not  been 
discovered,  from  the  closest  inspection,  that  any  artificial  process  was 
adopted  in  seasoning  the  timber  of  tlie  Royal  William,  or  any  other 
of  our  most  durable  ships ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  sound  state 
of  timber  found  in  old  cathedrals,  churches  apd  mansions,. after  many 
centuries,  affords  the  most  ample  proof  that  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  its  durability  than  proper  seasoning,  exclusion  of  wet 
and  damp,  and  exposure  to  the  common  air.  The  beautiful  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  is  as  sound  and  perfect  as*  on  the  day  it  was  erec- 
ted. It  is  for  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  timber  to  der 
termine  (what  indeed  ought  not,  at  this  late  period,  to  be  a  subject  of 
inquiry)  in  what  mode  the  seasoning  by  a  natural  process  may  best  be 
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effected,  whether  by  piling  it  in  stacks,  or  placing  it  on-end  under 
sheds,  or  strewing  it  horizontally  on  the  ground ;  by  siding  or  squar* 
ing  the  tree  when  it  is  felled,  or  by  leaving  the  outside  or  sap,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  workmen,  to  protect  the  'more  central  part  from 
cracking. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  timber  which  enters  into 
the  construction  of  ships  be  thoroughly  seasoned;  it  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  free  from  moisture.  The  alternate 
exposure  to  water  and  air,  to  heat  and  cold,  will  sow  the  seeds  of 
decay  in  the  best  oak  how  well  soever  it  may  be  seasoned.  It 
ivould  be  vain  therefore  to  expect  any  very  protracted  period  of  du- 
ration in  ships  which,  while  building,  have  been  exposed  for  four^ 
five,  or  six  years  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Yet  this 
exposure,  water-soaked  at  one  season,  split  by  tlie  heat  of  the  sun 
at  another,  and  the  crevices  filled  wi^  ice  at  a  third,  is  called  sea^ 
soning!    We  should  call  it  an  admirable  invention  for 

DESTROYING     OAK    TIMBER    BY     THE   COmmon   rot    IN     THE 

LEAST  POSSIBLE  TIME ;  and  the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  timbers 
ivhich  have  been  set  up  the  first  year,  are  found  so  far  gone,  in  the 
third  ot  fourth,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  replace  them  with  others 
less  seasoned.*  Instead  of  six  years  exposure  on  the  stocks,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  water-soaked  in  the  cavity  called  the  slip, 
and  the  upper  part  splitting  in  the  sun,  or  cracking  with  the  wind, 
six  months  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  the  machine, 
ivhen  the  necessary  quantity  of  dry  and  duly  seasoned  timber  was 
collected  and  prepared  on  the  spot.  This,  however,  is  not  the' 
practice;  trees  which  have  been  felled  a  dozen  years,  and  trees 
which  have  scarcely  left  the  forest  half  as  many  months,  greet  one 
another  in  the  same  machine.  These  timbers  are  closed  up  with 
plank  of  many  inches  thick  which  must  necessarily  be  soaked  with  * 
^et,  in  order  to  bend  it  to  the  frame  of  the  ship;  and  which,  as  it 
becomes  dry,  shrinks  from  its  work.  Mr.  Pering  therefore  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  building  ships  under  cover.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea.  Tlie  Swedes  build  all  their  ships  of  war  at  Cariscrona 
in  covered  docks.  The  slips  in  the  naval  arsenal  of  Venice  are 
*  roofed ;  and  the  French  have  a  covered  dock  at  Brest.  £ng«- 
land,  the  first  naval  power  in  the  universe,  and  equal  to  all  the 
rest  united)  is  most  deficient  in  proper  accommodations  for  its  navy. 
Her  dock-yards  have  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  their  present 
state,  by  a  succession  of  expedients  and  make-shifts.  The  navy 
which  they  have  created  has  altogether  outgrown  them ;  they  are 
wanting  in  extent,  and  in  the  conveniences  due  to  so  magnificent 

*  In  the  Nelson,  a  fir^unite  bui^dinie  at  Deptfordi  some  of  the  timbers  have  rents  in 
them  cir  feet  long;  these  receptacles  Sot  mix  ftud  ice  will  probably  before  next  sum- 
mer be  increased  to  twelve  feet. 
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a  fleet.  The  expense  of  a  covered  dock  would  be  doubly  saved 
.in  the  first  line-of-battle  ship  built  in  it.  The  workmen  would 
perform  their  work  sooner  and  better,  because  no  kind  of  weather 
would  interrupt  their  progress.  The  ship  would  be  caulked,  and 
painted,  and  coppered  when  dry,  to  the  exclusion  of '  partial  leaks^ 
suffocated  damps,  and  oozing  drip.' 

But  the  premature  decay  m  our  ships  of  war  is  not  to  be  ascri* 
bed  solely  to  the  state  of  the  timber  employed  in  their  construe* 
tion,  nor  to  their  being  built  in  the  open  air.  It  i^  frequently  ow« 
ing  to  the  mode  of  fastening  by  treenails,  '  a  mode,'  says  Mr.  Pe- 
ring,  '  so  objectionable  that  I  defy  all  the  shipwrights  in  the  king- 
dom, or  the  art  of  man  to  invent  a  worse  instrument  for  confining 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  her  side.'*^  Though  not  so  decidedly  hostile 
as  Mr.  Pering  to  this  ^  instrument,'  provided  it  be  made  of  good 
sound  oak  of  the  same  seasoning  as  the  pieces  which  it  is  meant  to 
bind  together,,  yet  we  agree  with  him  in  considering  it  as  a  very  im- 
perfect species  of  fastening,  and  highly  approve  of  the  substitute 
which  he  proposes,  namely,  a  ccq>per  bolt,  of  about  seven  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  advantages  consist,  in  the  first  place^ 
in  giving  a  less  wound  to  the  plank  and  timbers,  and  thereby 
allowing  a  reduction  of  the  scantling  or  size  of  the  timbers;  and,  ia 
the  second,  in  giving  more  security,  firmness,  strength,  and,  conse- 
quently>  durability  to  the  machine.  The  increased  expense,  sup* 
posing  it  to  amount  to  £9,000  or  £3000,  or  even  twice  as  much,  m 
a  line-of-battle  ship,  is  of  very  little  moment,  when  set  against 
the  increased  durability  of  the  ship,  and,  above  all,  the  increased 
security  of  her  crew. 

As  we  look  on  the  proposed  substitution  as  matter  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance,  we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  accu- 
rate information  on  the  subject;  the  result  of  our  inquiries  is  as  fol- 
lows: that  taking  the  number  of  treenails  required  to  fasten  a  74 
gun  ship  at  thirty  thousand,  the  value  of  them  will  be  about  (£S00« 
The  weight  of  copper  bolts  required  to  replace  tliem,  may  be 
about  45,000  pounds,  which,  at  fifteen  pence  the  pound,  would 
amount  to  £QfiG2.  This  additional  weight,  which  would  sink  the 
ship  in  the  water  little  more  than  one  inch,  would  neither  impede 
ber  sailing,  nor  injure  her  stability,  as  it  would  be  principally  below 
the  line  of  flotation.  When  the  ship,  so  fastened,  is  worn  out,  the 
origiual  value  of  the  copper  cannot  be  reduced  more  than  a  fourtli, 
so  diat  the  new  ship,  to  which  they  may  afterwards  be  applied,  will 

*  Treenailsy  as  the  word  iiopliest  are  pins  of  cieft  dak,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  a  foot  to  nearly  four  feet  in  length*  used  for  fastening  the 
inside  and  outside  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  upright  timhers.  Th^y  have  recently  been 
made  of  American  pitch  pine,  a  wood  more  liable  to  dry-ruland  decay  thau  oak,  and 
consequently  ¥ery  improper  for  the  purpose. 
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be  fastened  with  copper  bolts  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  with  treenails. 
There  is  already  a  complete  establishment  at  Portsmouth  for  re- 
melting  and  rolling  copper  sheathing.  *  I  wish  they  had  tried  it 
on  one  ship/  says  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  in  his  MS.  memoirs,  when 
copper  was  first  proposed  for  sheathing  ships.  They  did  try  it  near 
a  century  afterwards ;  and  though  it  succeeded  beyond  expectation, 
yet  such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  surveyors  of  the  navy,  that  there 
was  but  one  coppered  ship  in  the  whole  fleet  under  Admiral  Kep-- 
pel.  *  We  wish/  in  our  turn,  that  owr  more  enlightened  surveyors 
(iould  be  prevailed  on  to  try  copper  bolts  ^  on  one  ship.' 

The  bolts  used  for  fastening  the  knees,  beams,  &c.  are  now  ge- 
nerally of  copper.  The  bolts  of  the  knees  and  hooks  and  the  nails 
of  the  decks  are  recommended  also  to  be  of  copper  instead  of  iron, 
upon  the  exposed  parts  of  which,  the  sea  air  and  salt  water  !ict  with 
great  power,  while  the  acid,  of  the  wood  acts  still  more  powerfully 
on  those  that  are  buried  within  it.  Whether  of  copper  or  iron,  the 
common  practice  is  that  of  clenching  them  by  battering  the  ends 
of  the  bolts  over  metal  rings.  If  a  clench,  in  the  first  instance, 
could  bring  all  the  work  tight  together,  consisting,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  of  three  or  four  pieces,  and  from  three  to  sixteen  br  eighteen 
feet  thick,  which  must  of  course  be  the  length  of  the  bolts,  it  could 
not  remain  tight  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  be  as  endless  as 
useless  to  cut  off  the  clenches  and  endeavour  to  harden  up  the  bolts; 
ind  the  ship  must  become  more  loose  and  leaky  from  day  to  day  ; 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ocean  and  the  Bulwark  before  they  had 
been  twelve  months  at  sea. 

*  Let  a  coachmaker,'  says  Mr.  Pering,  *  build  a  coach,  and  fasten 
it  together  in  the  same  way  as  a  shipwright  fastens  a  ship,  by  driving  in 
bolts,  and  then  clenching  them  on  the  wood;  how  long  will  that  coach 
run  over  the  stones  in  London,  or  on  the  turnpike  road  ?  But  he  resorts 
to  a  different  mode,  .which  is  the  strongest  in  the  world,  that  of  com- 
pressing wood  into  wood  by  means  of  a  screw,  instead  of  a  clench;  by 
this  all  racking  is  done  away,  for  a  certain  time,  till  the  wood  shrinks, 
on  the  observation  of  which  the  carriage  is  driven  again  to  the  coach- 
maker's,  and  the  fastenings  are  hove  up.  Now,  let  any  man  in  the 
world,  whether  he  be  a  mechanic  or  not,  decide  which  is  the  best  mode 

of  fastening — a  clench  or  a  screw.' *   No  bolt  was  ever  yet  driven 

into  a  ship  that  performed  the  office  it  was  meant  to  do.  In  the  first 
place  wood  is  never  compressed  to  wood  by  a  clench;  in  the  next,  the 
shrinking  of  the  wood  gives  play  to  the  bolt — suppose  the  pieces  form- 
ing a  mast  to  be  fastened  by  bolts,  and  the  hoops  left  off,  how  long 
would  it  stand  ?  It  is  the  compression  alone  that  gives  it  strength.' — 
pp.  31  and  32. 

The  last  cause  of  premature  decay  in  ships,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Pering,  is  the  mode  of  caulking  their  seams.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  begin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  and  proceed 

downwardii. 
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downwards.  A  fixed  nuihber  of  threads  of  oakum  must  be  driven 
into  every  seam^  be  the  width  of  it  what  it  may ;  if  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  quantity,  die  reaming  iron  is  applied  to  open  it;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  strain  falls  upon  the  plank 
immediately  below  the  iron,  the  treenails  are  upset^  the  lower  edge 
of  the  plank  is  forced  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  next  inferior  one, 
like  the  wooden  shingles  of  a  roof;  the  plank  starts  from  the  tim- 
bers, the  caulker  dabs  oS  the  projecting  edge  to  make  an  even  sur- 
face for  the  copper  sheathing,  and  all  is  ri^t !  Can  such  practices, 
we  ask,  be  familiar  to  Mr.  Pering,  and  escape  the  observation  of  the 
master-builder  of  the  yard?  Are  they  known  to  the  surveyors 't)f 
the  navy,  and  continued  from  a  dislike  to  innovation  ?  or,  has  Mr. 
Pering  selected  an  extreme  case  and  given  it  a  general  bearing  ? 
In  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  navy,  it  ought  not,  and 
cannot,  escape  inquiry.  The  surveyors  of  the  navy  or  the  master- 
builder  of  Plymouth  yard,  or  both,  are  imperiously  called  upon, 
either  to  justify  the  practice,  or  to  contradict  the  description  6f  it. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Pering's  new  mode  of  ship-building  is  thus 
summed  up. 

*  Convert  the  timbers,  set  up  the  frame,  and  finish  the  ship  out  of  the 
^vay,  without  at  all  caring  whether  the  timbers  are  green  or  not — let 
her  stand  to  season,  but  by  no  means  let  a  caul  king-iron  approach  her 
side  for  two  years  at  leasts— no  more  of  her  bolts  should  be  driven,  than 
may*  be  sufficient  to  hold  her  together,  as  every  aperture  should  be  left 
open  for  the  circulation  of  air ;  no  treenails  should  be  used  on  any  aC't 
(Count,  but  the  work  should  be  fastened  wi^h  copper  alone  wherever  it 
is  practicable.  The  advantages  are,  that  the  timbers,  plank,  bulk-heads, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  ship  would  be  equally  and  properly  seasoned 
together;  and  the  caulking  of  the  ship  to  be  done  just  before  she  is  put 
into  the  water,  when  her  plank  has  so  shrunk  as  to  be  likely  to  shrink 
no  more.  Every  part  of  the  ship  would  thus  be  as  dry  as  possible;  no 
fungus,  no  drip,  no  unwholesome  damp  would  arise,  to  endanger  the 
health  of  the  ship's  company;  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  be  both  wind^ 
tight  and  water-tight;  the  plank  swelling  upon  the  oakum  will  unite 
with  it  and  forni  one  solid  body.  When  the  seasoning  is  deemed  com- 
plete, then  let  the  screws  on  the  ends  of  the  bolts  be  hove  up,  so  as  to 
bring  wood  and  wood  together  in  the  closest  contact.  The  ship  would 
now  be  as  tight  as  a  drum,  water-proof,  and  h(ialthy  throughout.' — pp. 
59—61. 

We  noSv  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pering.  If  his  censures  are  just, 
we  know  not  in  what  terms  to  convey  our  indignation  at  the  in- 
sufferable negligence  and  indifference  which  must  prevail  in  our 
dock-yards :  it  is  fitting,  at  any  rate,  that  an  immediate  investigation 
should  take  place.  The  mode  which  he  proposes  for  putting  a 
ship  together  has  plain  good  sense  to  recommend  it,  and  is,  in  our 
opinion^  highly  deserving  of  being  put  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
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Confident  of  die  success  of  bis  plan,  he  throws  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  chailei^es  all  the  shipwrights  in  the  kingdom  to  take  it  up — \ 
and  take  it  up  some  of  them  must  It  is  not  enough  to  s^y  that 
Mr.  Pering  knows  little  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  better  mind 
his  own  concerns  than  officiously  step  forward  on  subjects  foreign 
to  bis  dep^tment:  such  answers  as  these  we  have  already  heard; 
but  such  will  not  satisfy  the  public. 

Mr.  Money's  pamphlet  will  not  detain  us  long;  it  contains  but 
73  pages,  39  of  which  are  employed  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
his  readers  '  that  the  scarcity  of  oak  timber  for  ship-building  is 
not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  evil  of  alarming  extent;  and  that  it  is 
of  a  permanent  nature.*  For  this  purpose  he  refers  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1771  tp 
inquire  into  the  state  of  oak  timber  in  the  country,  and  censures 
them  for  moving  the  House  to  discharge  that  part  of  the  ordef 
which  required  them  to  give  an  opinion : — ^he  quotes  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Nichols,  purveyor  of  the  navy  for  Portsmouth  yard,  written 
in  1791  to  Lord  Chatham  then  first  Lord  of  the-Admiralty,  no- 
ticing the  great  decrease  of  large  timber  in  the  kingdom ;  and  last-? 
ly,  he  skims  over  the  '  volume  of  evidence'  contained  in  the  1 1th 
.Report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests  and  land  revenues  of  the  crpwn^ 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1792* 

After  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  the  disease,  he  proceeds  to 
suggest  the  remedy — ^a  partial  one  it  is  true,  but  effectual  a5  far  as 
it  goes — it  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resources  which  India  affords 
for  building  ships  of  teak  wood  at  Bombay.  Two  additional  docks 
have  recently  been  constructed  there,  one  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing, and  the  other  for  that  of  repairing,  the  largest  men  of  war  which 
it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  send  into  the  Indian  seas. 

*  These  docks,  executed  by  Captain  Cowper  of  the  Engineers,  in  one 
of  which  the  Minden  74  has  been  built,  are  now  finished,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  their  form  and  proportions,  the  durability  of  the  materials 
with  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  perfection  of  the  work,  are 
allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  constitute  a  ch^  d^csuvre  in  archi* 
tecture,  unrivalled  by  any  similar  works  in  the  Britisdi  dominions.' 

The  two  dock-yards  of  Bombay  can.build,  at  the  same  time,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  large  and  small  Indiaman. 
The  builder,  Jamse^ee  Bomanjee,  a  native  Parsee,  has  proved 
himself,  in  the  construction  of  the  Salsette  and  the  Minden,  a  man 
of  real  abili^,  and  fully  competent  to  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
His  son  Nowrojee,  and  several  young  men  of  the  different  branches 
of  his  family,  assist  him  in  the  important  performance  of  the  con« 
cern  committed  to  hischai^^e;  and  he  employs  about  a  thousand 
Bative  workmen,  whose  numbers  may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  ^Fhe 
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teak  forests  are  hi  the  ghants  of  the  interior^  both  to  the  northward 
and  southward  of  Bombay,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter  direction.  The 
late  Lord  Melville,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  British  navyj.  had  much  at  heart  an  organized  plan 
for  making  India  subservient  to  a  regular  supply  of  line-of-battle 
ships  and  frigates ;  and  he  intended  to  avail  himself  of  die  means 
which  Calcutta  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  island  m^ht  afford,  as 
well  as  those  of  Bombay.  But  the  timber  which  was  to  be  import* 
ed  from  Ava  and  Pegu  to  the  last  mentioned  places,  was  found  in^ 
ferior  to  that  on  the  western  side  of  India,  while  the  supply  of  it 
was  always  precarious  from  the  fickle  and  wavering  politics  of  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries.  Lord  Wellesley  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  froxn  Lord  Melville,  caused  the  teak 
forests  of  western  India  to  be  examined.  Measures  were  adopted 
for  procuring  a  regular  supply  from  them ;  and  other  woodlands 
have  since  been  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company ;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Company,  an  ample  supply  may 
now  be  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar  alone,  be* 
sides  Compas  timber  from  the  country  betweenBpmbay  and  Surat^ 
equal  to  the  building  of  two  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  an* 
nually.  Mr.  Money  seems  to  think  that,  by  the  judicious  regula-^ 
lions  adopted  for  preventing  the  felling  of  young  trees,  and  secu* 
ring  the  replantation  of  the  naked  tracts,  these  provinces  will,  in  a 
few  years,  yield  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  dock*yard. 

The  quality  of  teak  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that  of  oak 
for  ship*building.  The  alternate  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun,  and  to 
the  drenching  rain  of  the  wet  monsoon,  which  would  rend  in  pieces 
European  o^,  produces  no  injurious  effects  upon  teak.  Many  of 
the  upright  timbers  for  securing  the  stays  in  the  old  docks  at  Bom- 
bay have  stood  more  than  forty  years  without  paint  or  tar,  and  are 
«till  as  perfect  as  when  erected. 

*  A  piece  of  teak  was  taken  out  of  a  gate  of  one  of  Tippoo's  forts  in 
Canara,  which  had  been  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  when  brought  to  Bombay  was  ascertained  to 
be  unimpaired,  with  nails,  which  had  secured  it,  quite  free  from  cor- 
rosion or  rust,  and  as  sound  as  when  first  driven.' 

The  Turkish  flag  ship  at  Bussojrah  was  built  by  Nadir  Shah 
more  than  70  years  i^o;  she  was  lately  in  dock  at  Bombay,  when 
all  her  timbers  were  ascertained  to  be  perfecdy  sound.  The  Her- 
cules of  485  tons  was  built  at  Bombay  in  1763,  and  constantly 
employed  till  1805,  wlien  she  was  captured  by  the  French  sound  as 
new.  The  Milford  of  679  tons,  after  constant  employment  to  ^ 
China  and  Europe  for  24  years,  was  then  examined ;  but  it  w  as  not 
found  necessary  to  shift  a  single  timber,  and  the  whole  of  her  re- 
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pairs  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Her  teak  mainmast 
continued  in  her  twenty-one  years,  when^  being  partially  sprung,  it 
was  converted  into  a  mainmast  for  a  smaller  vessel. 

Teak  possesses  the  property  of  preserving  iron;  oak  that  of  de- 
stroying it.  The  oil  which  teak  ^contains  preserves  the  iron  and 
destroys  the  worm ;  while  die  gallic  acid  of  the  oak  corrodes  the 
iron,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the 
worm  :  nor  has  it  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  dry-rot  was  ever 
met  with  in  teak.  A  piece  of  teak  plank,  which  had  been  bolted 
to  the  side  of  the  Chiifonne  frigate,  was  removed  at  the  end  of 
eight  years;  that  part  of  the  iron  bolt  which  was  buried  in  the  teak, 
Avas  perfectly  good,  whereas  that  which  had  been  in  the  oak  was 
totally  corroded.  The  Sceptre  of  74  guns  had  nearly  foundered 
at  sea  before  she  was  five  years  old,  from  a  hole  about  seven  inches 
square  in  the  bottom  plank,  close  to  the  hooden  ends,  eaten  by  the 
worms;  which,  in  many  other  places  where  the  copper  was  worn 
oiF,  had  nearly  perforated  the  bottom,  and  destroyed  the  gripe.  The 
preference  therefore  of  teak  to  oak  in  the  two  important  points  of 
preserving  iron,  and  resisting  the  worm,  seems  to  be  fully  establish- 
ed :  but  a  prejudice  still  existed  against  teak  in  this  country  from 
its  supposed  heaviness.  Mr.  Money  however  tells  us  he  has  as- 
'Certained,  by  many  experiments,  that  the  teak  of  Malabar  weighs 
one  quarter  less  than  oak,  while  that  from  the  northward  of  Bom- 
bay is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  weight.  But  we  have  an  instance 
in  point :  the  Minden  was  built  from  the  same  draft  as  the  Cullo- 
den,  and  her  tonnage  is  the  same.  When  stored  and  victualled,  the 
draught  of  water  wan  found  not  to  differ  an  inch,  and  the  Mmden 
carries  her  ports  higher  than  the  CuUoden. 

Another  objection  against  teak  was  its  particular  disposition  to 
sglinter.  This  too  seems  an  erroneous  idea.  Mr.  Money  pro- 
duces a  letter  from  General  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Isle  of  France,  in  which  he  says,  *  1  can  now 
vouch  that  the  effect  of  shot  upon  teak  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
upon  oak.  On  board  the  Ceylon  there  were  very  few  men  wounded 
by  splinters.' 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Money's  calculation  of  savings  to  the  public 
by  building  at  Bombay,  which  upon  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
fifty  frigates,  for  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  repairs  of 
oak  ships,  which  those  of  teak  would  not  require,  he  makes  to 
amount  to  0^9,310,000,  well  knowing  how  fallacious  such  calcula- 
tions are,  and  how  rarely  such  savings  are  realized.  His  data, 
in  fact,  are  erroneous.  A  ship  of  the  line  does  not  cost  so  much 
as  of  36  per  ton  in  England,  nor  has  a  ship  of  the  line  been  buUt  at 
Bombay  for  so  little  as  nfSO  per  ton.  The  cost  of  building  a  74 
gun  ship  in  England  is  about  £33.  105.     We  understand  that  the 
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cost  of  the  Minden  will  probably  amount  to  £35  per  ton;  and  as 
«he  measures  about  1650  tods,  the  whole  cost  will  exceed  that 
which  a  ship  of  the  same  tonnage  would  have  been  launched  for  here 
by  £2475,  The  Salsette  frigate,  of  36  guns  and  960  tons,  cost 
about  of  27,000  or  somewhat  more  than  <£28  per  ton.  The  same 
frigate  built  in  England,  of  oak,  would  have  cost,  at  the  present 
price,  of  23,520,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  0^24  105.  per  ton.  These 
ships  however  were  built  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
pany's government;  and  we  all  know  the  magnificent  stile  in  which 
every  thing  is  performed  under  their  auspices — sloops  of  war  and 
gun  brigs  may  be  built,  we  understand,  for  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  labour,  as  the  timber  suitable  for  such  purposes  is  consi- 
dered almost  as  useless. 

We  see  no  great  objection  to  the  building  of  king's  and  com- 
pany's ships  in  India,  from  any  injury  which  the  ship-wrights  in  the 
kmg's  yards  or  the  ship-builders  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
are  likely  to  sustain.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Money  as  to  the 
'  substantial  objection'  to  an  importation  of  teak  into  England^ 
for  the  purpose  of  building  at  hom^,  on  account  of  the  freight. 
A  certain  quantity  of  converted  timber  might  be  imported  as  bal- 
last, in  ships  with  light  cargoes  from  Bombay.  Every  line-of-bat- 
tie  ship  will  carry  the  duplicate  of  her  frame  in  her  hold ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  Admiralty,  in  giving  directions  for  the  building 
of  the  Cornwall  is,  a  74  gun  ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Bombay, 
have  ordered  the  timbers  of  another  ship  of  the  same  lines  and  di- 
mensions to  be  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  brought  home 
in  her  hold  and  set  up  in  England. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Money ;  but  before  we  take  leave 
of  this  important  subject,  and  a  more  important  one  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  brought  under  consideration,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  hazard  a  few  ideas  which  we  have  long  enter- 
tained, and  which  the  perusal  of  the  two  pamphlets  has  brought 
afresh  to  our  recollection. 

A  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  like  England, 
laying  the  whole  world  under  contribution  for  necessaries,  as  well 
as  luxuries,  looks  to  its  own  soil  the  last  of  all  others  for -a  supply 
of  its  partial  wants  :  while  so  large  a  portion  of  its  capital  is  em- 
ployed on  foreign  commerce,  the  extent  of  its  home  resources  is 
never  known ;  it  is  necessity  only  which  calls  forth  its  productive 
powers.  We  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  drawing  almost 
every  material  of  which  the  navy  is  constituted,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  oak  and  iron,  from  foreign  nations,  that  we  are  apt 
to  consider  every  temporary  interruption  of  the  usual  channels  of 
supply  as  an  irremediable  calamity,  and  it  is  not  till  after  some 
time  lost  in  lamentation  and  despondency,  that  tlie  discovery  is 
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builder  of  Chatham  yard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  established  a 
new  era  in  naval  architecture. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  precision;  the  ac<* 
tual  consumption  of  oak  timber ;  but  the  demand  for  naval  pur* 
poses  only  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  from 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  quantity  of  naval  tonnage,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  been  estimated  at  800,000  tons.  The  whole  navy 
may  perhaps  amount  to  so  much,  but  that  part  oi  it  in  actual  ser- 
vice, or  in  commission,  does  not  exceed  one  half,  and  it  is  upon 
this  only  that  the  average  consumption  should  be  reckoned.  We 
know,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  in  that  oif  the  East  India  Company ;  but  we  have 
no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the  consumption  of  oak  timber 
for  internal  purposes ;  the  demand,  however,  for  those  purposes  has 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  for  ship-building :  nor 
will  this  appear  extraordinary  when  we  consider  the  vast  quantity 
of  oak  employed  in  mill-work,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery ;  in  the 
inland  navigations  with  their  barges,  bridges,  wharfs,  locks  and 
sluices ;  in  docks  and  basins,  with  their  huge  gates,  piers  and  but- 
tresses, &c.  far  exceeding  the  demands  made  on  the  forests  and 
woodlands  iu  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  M'hen  it 
was  the  fashion  to  build  almost  entirely  with  oak ;  and  when  the 
finest  and  choicest  trees  were  sought  for  roofs  and  beams,  floors, 
stair-cases  and  wainscotting.  We  pretend  not  therefore  to  furnish 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  oak,  though  the  fol- 
lowing, we  think,  will  come  pretty  near  it. 

The  navy  employs .       400,000' tons. 

The  East  India  Company's  service     .     .     •       115,000 

The  merchant  service  . 2,500,000 

Buildings,  canals,  machinery,  docks,  and  1  ^  -y^  ^^ 

other  internal  demands  may  be  taken  at  3  I \ 

Making  in  the  whole ,     4,015,000  tons. 

It  will  follow,  then,  that  the  navy  requires  only  one  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  consequently  that  any 
saving  in  this  service  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  coercive  measures 
be  taken  to  restrain  the  consumption  in  other  departments.  We  are 
aware  how  ungracious  any  act  of  the  legislature  would  be  that  should 
interfere  with  the  disposition  of  private  property ;  but  the  salvation 
of  the  empire  is  a  paramount  consideration :  and,  possessing  as  we 
do,  so  cheap  and  durable  a  substitute  as  that  of  iron,  of  which  we  have 
an  inexhaustible  store,  excellently  adapted  to  many  purposes  to  which 
oak  timber  is  now  applied,  we  think,  that  without  much  individual 
hardship,  some  restrictions  might  be  imposed  on  the  consumption 
of  the  hitter  articlei    In  177d>  the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent 
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the  East  India  Company  from  building  ships  in  England  until  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage  should  be  reduced  to  45,000  tons.  With 
so  many  resources  in  their  Indian  possessions,  \^here  the  finest, 
cheapest,  and  most  durable  ships  in  die  world  are  built  for  die  use 
of  private  merchants,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  shipping 
interest  of  Liondon  should  continue  to  have  the  preference.  By 
building  in  India  for  the  Company's  trade,  from  15,000  to  20,000 
loads  of  oak  timber  would  be  annually  saved  to  the  country — our 
concern,  however,  is  with  the  navy  alone.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
show  what  are  its  demands,  and  what  are  our  resources.  This  in- 
quiry is  the  more  important,  as  the  first  and  great  object  of  the 
enemy  is  that  of  crippling  our  naval  supplies.  His  unprovoked 
attack  on  Russia  had  this  principally  m  view,  and  his  intrigues  with 
thej^merican  president  are  directed  to  die  same  end. 

Assuming  400,000  tons  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  kept 
in  commission,  and  the  average  duration  of  a  ship  of  war  at 
the  moderate  period  of  l£i  years,  there  would  be  required  an 
annual  supply  of  tonnage,  to  preserve  the  navy  in  its  present 
effective  state,  of  32,000  tons :  and  as  a  load  and  a  half  of  tim- 
ber is  employed  for  every  ton,  the  annual  demand  will  be 
48,000  loads.  The  building  of  a  74  gun  ship  consumes  about 
£000  oak  trees,  or  3000  loads  of  timber,  so  that  48,000  loads  will 
build  8  sail  of  the  line  and  16  frigates. '  Allowing  one  fourth  part 
more  for  casualties,  the  annual  consumption  will  be  about  60,000 
loads,  or  40,000  full  grown  trees ;  of  which  55  will  stand  upon  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  quantity  of  timber  therefore  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  74  gim  ship  will  occupy  57  acres  of  land ;  and 
the  annual  demand  will  be  the  produce  of  1 140  acres.  Allowing 
only  90  years  for  the  oak  to  arrive  at  perfection,  there  ought  to  be 
now  standing,  102,600  acres  of  oak  plantations,  and  an  annual 
felling  and  planting  in  perpetual  rotation  of  1 140  acres  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  the  navy  alone:  large  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  little 
more  than  21  acres  for  each  county  of  England  and  Wales;  which  is 
not  equal  to  the  belt  which  surrounds  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds 
of  many  estates. 

The  quantity  of  oak  consumed  by  the  navy  we  have  already  shewn 
to  be  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  We 
shall  now  point  out  the  means  by  which  Uiis  small  demand  may  be 
still  farther  reduced. 

1.  By  building  all  ships  of  the  same  rate  on  the  same  plan,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Revision, 
and  practised  in  France,  llie  timber  might  then  be  cut  into  pro- 
per forms  in  the  place  Where  it  grows,  by  which  a  saving  in  the 
carriage  would  be  effected.  In  the  present  mode  of  heaping  timber 
in  huge  piles  in  the  dock*yards^  it  is  deemed  better  to  cut  away  a 
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iarger  piece  of  timber  than  is  wanted  near  the  top  of  the  pile,  than 
to  be  at  the  labour  of  drawing  out  a  smaller  and  more  suitable  piece 
from  the  bottom.  When  ships  are  broken  up^  every  serviceable 
piece  would  immediately  find  its  appropriate  place,  instead  of  rot- 
ting in  the  yards  as  it  now  does,  from  there  being  no  ship  of  the 
same  draught  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

2.  By  discontinuing  tiie  ceiling  or  inside  lining  of  ships,  substitu- 
ting diagonal  trusses,  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  timbers  with  old  Wood  not  applicable  to  any  other  purpose. 
The  Tremendous  was  built  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Seppings ;  she  was 
launched  without  breaking  or  hosging,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the -tenth  part  of  an  inch ;  she  sans  better  than  mo^t  ships  of  her 
class,  is  perfectly  dry,  betrays  no  signs  of  weakness,  and  is  in  every 
respect  what  may  be  called  a  crack  ship.  The  saving  of  time  and 
timber  by  scarphing,  and  other  methods,  we  have  already  noticed. 

d.  By  the  abolition  of  treenails,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  oak,  free  from  knots. 

4.  By  the  substitution  of  iron  knees,  and  the  new  mode  of  bind- 
ing the  sides  and  beams  by  knees  constructed  of  straight  pieces  of 
timber. 

5.  By  the  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  casks,  the  former  of 
M^ich  in  a  74  gun  ship  will  stow  40  tons  more  water  than  the  latter 
in  the  ground  tier  alone,  and  serve  as  so  much  ballast :  the  water 
remains  pure  and  clear;  it  is  let  out 'by  a  simple  contrivance,  if 
necessary;  the  tanks  are  easily  filled^  without  removing,  and  the 
bruises  and  broken  limbs  prevented  which  constantly  take  place  in 
moving  the  heavy  butts  of  wood ;  and  they  w^ill  outlast  die  best 
built  ship. 

6.  By  a  new  mode  of  construction  in  the  masts,  yards,  bow-» 
sprits,  &c.  While  Riga  masts  and  spars  could  be  procured,  our  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  thpm  were  so  great  that  they  bore  three  times 
the  price  of  those  of  equal  quality  from  Canada  and  other  parts  of 
America ;  but  when  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  shut  tlie  Russian  ports 
against  us,  we  then  discovered  that  American  spars  couid  be  used 
in  the  navy.  It  is  a  possible,  though  not  a  very  probable  event,  that 
this  channel  of  supply  may  some  time  or  other  be  stopped — for- 
tunately we  have  still  a  resource  within  ourselves.  Mr.  Smart,  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  has  invented  a  mode  of  making  hollow  masts 
from  small  timber,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity,  and 
which,  uniting  strength  with  lightness,  have  advantages  which  solid 
ones  do  not  possess.  This  is  easily  demonstrable  from  natural,  as 
>vell  as  mathematical  principles.  Ou  the  present  occasion,  hqw- 
^ver,  there  is  no  need  of  recurring  to  either ;  for  these  hollow  spars 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  both  in  the 
pierchant  and  the  king's  service :  the  only  objection  to  them  which 
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Iras  reached  us  is,  that  if  struck  by  a  shot  they  would  be  rendered 
useless :  we  doubt  whether  a  solid  mast,  with  a  shot  hole  through 
it,  would  be  in  a  much  better  plight. 

We  have  long  been  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  a 
^supply  of  hemp ;  a  failure  in  this  article,  however,  is  not  so  alarm- 
ing  as  that  of  timber.  It  requires  no  length  of  time  to  recover  it ; 
in  the  same  year  that  the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  the  material 
is  fit  for  use.  It  is  a  plant  congenial  to  our  climate  :  at  one  pe- 
riod, indeed,  every  cottage  had  its  hemp  land,  as  it  now  has  its 
potatoe  garden ;  but  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
a  more  cheap  and  comfortable  substitute  for  clothing  drove  it  out 
of  cultivation.  In  the  boggy  pai'ts  of  Ireland  it  is  said  to  grow 
with  great  luxuriance,  and  some  encouragement  has  been  held  out 
by  government  to  promote  the  culture  of  it  in  that  country,  but  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  had  in  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  in  Sicily,  in  the  Morea,  in 
Spain,  in  South  America,  and  in  Canada.  The  recent  interrup- 
tion of  our  intercourse  with  Russia,  from  which  our  supplies  were 
chiefly  drawn,  has  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  a  plant,  (the  cro^ 
tulariajuncea)  in  Bengal  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  produ^ 
ces  the  Sunne  hemp,  not  inferior,  when  properly  managed,  to 
that  of  Riga ;  and  which  can  be  delivered  in  the  Thames  at  £()0 
per  ton,  being  40  per  cent,  lower  than  tlie  present  price  of  Russia 
hemp. 

Good  canvas  is  also  now  manufactured  at  Calcutta.  But  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  likely  to  be 
eflfected  by  a  recent  improvement  in  the  home  niannfacture,  and  by 
abolishing  the  use  of  size  or  paste  with  which  it  was  usually  glossed 
over  in  order  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  threads  :  a  most 
pernicious  practice !  Sails  are  frequently  furled  when  wet ;  the  size 
then  ferments,  mildew  forms,  and  the  canvas  rots ;  all  this  is  avoid-^ 
cd  by  the  new  manufacture. 

If  we  neither  want  the  aid  of  Russia  nor  America  for  hemp, 
eanvas  or  spars,  still  less  have  we  occasion  to  resort  to  them  for 
pitch  and  tar.  Tlie  want  of  tliese.  might  be  supplied  by  preparations 
of  paint  and  other  substances ;  but,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  there 
is  a  lake  of  asphaltnm,  or  mineral  pitch,  which  furnishes  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  this  article.  When  this  substance  exsudes  froin 
the  ground,  it  is  in  the  state  of  liquid  tar.  The  Spaniards  found  it 
io  answer  so  well  when  laid  on  boiling  hot,  and  mixed  with  tallow 
or  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  pouncb  to  every  hundred 
pounds  of  pitch,  or  with  the  resin  of  a  tree  (hippomenes  biglandu- 
losaj,  that  Admiral  Apodaca,  in  1797>  when  the  island  fell  into 
our  possession,  had  received  orders  to  form  an  establishment  for 
the  preparation  ^f  this  pitch  for  the  use  of  the  navy.    It  is  said  ta 
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possess  the  valuable  qualities  of  resisting  the  wonn  which  abounds 
in  the  gulph  of  Paria,  and  of  preserving  iron.  But  there  appears 
to  be  a  prejudice  against  it,  of  which  we  knoM'  hot  the  foundation. 

Trinidad  contaiirs  about  oiie  million  and  a  half  of  English  acres, 
two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  are  covered  with  wqod,  and  wholly 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Spanish  peoi  •,  or  labourers,  are' 
extremely  dexterous  at  felling  and  squaring  timber  ;  and  work  at  9, 
cheap  rate.  The  gulph  of  Paria,  from  its  depth  and  smoothness 
of  water,  and  from  the  absence  of  hurricanes,  is  one  large  extended 
harbour,  in  which  all  the  navies  of  the  wf>rl(J  may  ride  in  perfect 
security.  It  commands  the  Oronooka,  which  is  the  key  to  all 
South  America.  The  gulph  abdunds  wit|i  fish,  and  salt  is  found 
in  abundance.  The  herds  of  cattle  on  tlj^e  opposite  continent  are 
so  numerous  as  to  be  worth  little  more  thiin  the  trouble  of  catching 
them.  The  value  of  Trinidad  is  grcjatly  enhanced  by  its  position 
to  the'  windward  of  all  the  West  India  islands,  and  of  the  Spanish 
continental  possessions  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  These  advantages, 
combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of  naval  timber  upon  the  island, 
and  on  all  Spanish  Guiana,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooka  and  the  numerous  rivers  falling  into  it,  had  determined 
that  government  to  establish  a  naval  arsenal  and  a  port  for  building 
ships  at  Chaguramos,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  has  now  . 
been  in  our  possession  I6  years,  and  it  is  ten  years  since  it  was 
ceded  to  us  by  treaty ;  yet  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  has  iu 
all  that  time  furnished  a  load  of  timber,  or  a  single  barrel  of  pitch 
for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

There  is  in  India  a  sort  of  resin  called  dammer,  which,  wiien  mixed 
with  sulphur,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  pitch.  It  is  produced 
from  a  tree  which  grows  abundantly  on  Prince  of  Wales's  island, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  India  the  Sulla  pine  produces  such  quantities  of  kota,  or 
pure  turpentine,  that*  the  whole  consumption  of  Europe  might  be 
supplied  from  these  districts.  In  fact,  there  are  few  materials  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  other  countries,  that 
India  does  not,  or  would  not  afford. 

It  i^  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  in  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  New  Brunswick,  we  possess  immense  forests  abounding 
with  oak  for  ship-building,  and  pines  for  masts  and  spars*  With 
all  these  colonial  resources,  then,  added  to  our  domestic  supplies, 
it  is  surely  our  own  fault  if  we  continue  to  place  a  precarious  de- 
pendauce  on  foreign  powers.  Experience  should  teach  us  that  such, 
dependance  is  almost  sure  to  fail  us  in  time  of  need.  In  1805 
General  Bentham  was  sent  to  Russia  to  build  ships  in  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  for  the  British  navy.  The  scheme  was  encouraged  by 
the  Russian  minister  here  ;  but  met  with  a  very  cool  reception  at' 
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Petersburgh :  and  we  escaped  from  this  experiment  with  the  loss 
of  the  engines,  tools,  copper  bolts  and  fastenings  which  had  been 
sent  out,  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Had  the  General  been 
allowed  to  build  there,  the  value  of  the  materials  and  workmanship 
must  have  been  paid  in  advance ;  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit  would 
have  placed  the  shi  *s  in  the  hands  of  Alexander. 

The  Portugueze  were  civil  enough  to  offer  us  the  timber  of  the 
Brazils ;  and  Admiral  Campbell,  a  Scotch  officer  in  their  service,  laid 
various  plans  for  profiting  by  it  before  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  late  Lord 
Melville.  He  represented  to  them  that  ships  of  the  line  might  be 
built  in  the  Brazils  at  the  rate  of  c£l6  per  ton,  just  half  the  price 
of  building  a  ship  of  the  same  class  in  England.  It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, on  more  minute  inquiries,  that  there  is  very  little  timber  near 
the  sea  coast  in  Brazil  fit  for  ship-building ;  that  there  is  but  one^ 
slip  for  line-of-battle  ships  in  all  Brazil,  which  is  at  Bahia;  that 
shipwrights  are  so  little  accustomed  to  building  there,  that  a  64  gun 
ship,  the  Principe  de  Brazil,  was  four  years  on  the  stocks ;  and 
that  the  price  would  at  least  equal  that  of  building  in  England. 

In  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  the  Morea,  in  Albania,  Dal- 
matia  and  Croatia,  the  finest.oak  timber,  in  point  of  ^ize  and  shapQ, 
is  most  abundant ;  and  we  had  recourse  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  for  a  supply  of  this  article,  which  was  paid  for,  felled,  and 
brought  down  to  the  sea  coast.  The  defection  however  of  Austria 
put  the  French  in  possession  of  our  timber,  which  had  judiciously 
been  placed  in  a  most  convenient  situation  for  the  use  of  their  naval 
arsenal  at  Venice !  We  have  since,  it  is  true,  recovered  a  part  of 
it  in  the  Rivoli,  and  we  shall  probably  recover  the  remainder  in 
the  same  way  when  the  enemy  may  chuse  to  give  us  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity.    Thus  much  for  foreign  dependence. 

Having  cursorily  stated  the  demand  for  naval  timber,  and  the 
sources  of  supply,  we  shall  next  undertake  to  shew  that^  instead  of 
continuing  to  build  in  England  at  the  extravagant  rate  in  which  w^ 
have  proceeded  since  the  renewal  of  the  war,  we  have  ample  means 
within  our  reach  of  keeping  up  our  naval  force  to  its  present  effec- 
tive standard,  by  bringing  forward  a  yearly  supply  of  eight  ships  of 
the  line  and  sixteen  frigates,  without  building  a  single  new  ship  at 
home,  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then  a  first  rate,  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  S2Ly  extravagant ,  because  though  in  the  year  1807,  no 
less  than  eight  ships  of  the  line  were  launched,  22  of  the  line  were 
prderedto  be  built,  19  of  which  were  contracted  for  in  merchants' 
yards,  and  in  the  following  year,  five  more,  while  something  very 
litde. short  of  100  sail  of  the  line  were  quietly  rotting  at  their  moor- 
ings in  ordinary. 

It  is  a  vulgar  and,  in  our  conception  of  the  matter,  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion,  that  ships  are  laid  up  in  ordinary  to  preserve  them. 
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We  should  rather  define  it  as  the  state  in  which  a  good  sound  ship 
may,  in  the  quietest  manner  possible,  become  rotten  in  a  given  nunh- 
ber  of  years,  without  being  of  any  use  whatever  in  the  mean  time, 
except  that  of  creating  a  considerable  expense,  in  the  interest  of  a 
dead  capital,  the  pay  of  her  warrant  officers,  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  her  mooring  tackle  5  besides  encumbering  the  harbour  where 
she  is  laid  up.  A  ship,  as  soon  as  launched,  if  not  immediately 
wanted  for  service,  is  put  into  a  state  of  ordinary.  If  she  has  been 
built  of  unseasoned  timber,  or  of  seasoned  timber  mixed  with  Amet- 
rican  oak  or  pitch  pine,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  the  dry-rot  will  have  made  a  considerable  progress ; 
if  put  together  in  the  usual  manner,  as  described  by  Mr,  Pering,  ip 
two  years  she  will  be  sufHciently  shrunk  to  play  pretty  freely  on  her 
fastenings,  and  to  let  in  *  oozing  drip ;'  ajid  at  theend  of  live  years, 
she  will  require  what  is  called  a  ^  thorough  repair*  to  put  her  into  a 
state  of  service.  Mr.  Pering  asserts  positively,  *  that  no  ship  ever 
received  a  thorough  repair,  without  costing  more  money  than  when 
she  was  built,  and  in  some  instances  half  as  much  again.'  It  may 
daus  happen  that  a  74  gun  ship,  without  performing  one  day's 
service,  may,  some  five  or  six  years  after  launching,  be  brought  for-- 
ward  from  the  ordinary,  at  an  expense  to  the  public  of  «£  150,000- 

Instead  then  of  building  new  ships,  to  rot  in  ordinary,  we  should 
recommend  the  opposite  plan  of  bringing  diose  already  in  ordinary 
forward  for  service,  as  the  surest  means  of  saving  them  from  decays 
For  this  purpose  we  should  select  those  whose  repairs  would  not 
exceed  one  diird,  or,  at  the  most,  one  half  of  the  original  cost, 
and  after  providing  sufficiently  for  guard,  receiving,  prison,  hos- 
pital, and  convalescent  ships,  break  up  the  remainder;  taking  care 
to  preserve  the  sound  parts  for  the  repair  of  other  ships,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  rest  for  fire  wood :  we  should  thus  gee  rid  of  much 
trouble  and  incumbrance,  a^d  save  the  interest  of  money  on  a  dead 
and  decaying  capital. 

We  aie  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  ordinary  in 
the  manner  proposed*  We  know  thatxhe  present  accommodations 
of  our  dock-yards  are  by  no  means  correspondent  with  the  extended 
scale  of  the  naval  establishment ;  yet  we  still  believe,  that  under  a 
well  regulated  system  of  management,  much  of  the  difficulty  might 
be  overcome.  But  if  ships  are  allowed  to  remain  in  dock  for  three 
or  four  years,  waiting  for  timber  or  for  hands — if  small  frigates  or 
sloops  are  suffered  to  occupy  docks  for  first  rates,  ten,  or  twelve 
months — then  indeed,  not  even  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  project- 
ed naval  arsenal  at  Nortiifieet,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  ordinary.  There  are  no  less  than 
]  8  docks  in  the  six  naval  yards,  into  which  ships  of  the  line  can  be 
taken,  besides  seven  otiiers  for  frigates,  ^c.  and  we  think  it  has 
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ready  explained.  On  the  other  point  we  are  not  much  disposed  ta 
differ  from  his  lordship^  considering  the  enem^  s  fo|*ce  then  afloat, 
and  supposing  a  suspension  of  farther  preparations  on  his  part. 
We  agree  widi  him  that,  between  the  period  of  the  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar and  that  of  his  lordship's  speech,  a  considerable  reduction 
might  have  been  made ;  but  we  totally  dissent  from  any  such  re- 
duction now.  Our  navy^it  is  true,  rides  triumphant  on  the  ocean 
without  a  rival,  because  the  only  one  with  which  ithas,  of  lateyears^ 
bad  to  contend,  does  not  now  venture  to  leave  its  ports — at  least, 
with  any  intention  to  meet  us.  But,  are  we  to  consider  this  con« 
duct  of  the  enemy  as  altogether  the  effect  of  fear,  or  of  a  premedita- 
ted system  i  Is  he  inactive  in  his  naval  preparations  i  Does  he  shew^ 
either  in  words  or  measures,  that  he  has  finally  yielded  the  point  of 
naval  superiority  I  Are  the  maritime  peace,  to  which  he  has  so 
often  pledged  himself,  and  the  nyaritime  rights  about  which  so 
much  clamour  has  been  raised,  meant  only  as  *  windy  words'  to 
bully  us  out  of  those  rights  obtained  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  our  ancestors,  and  sanctioned  by  time  apd  treaties  i  Or,  do 
not  the  aetive  preparations  in  all  his  ports,  rather  indicate  a  deter-> 
mined  perseverance  in  some  settled  plan  which,  he  fondly  hopes, 
will  tend  to  our  destruction?  and  ought  they  not  to  convince  u» 
that  the  great  battle  is  yet  to  be  fought  which  must  firmly  establish 
our  naval  superiority  i  We  have  '  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it/ 
Before  then  we  talk  of  reducing  our  navy,  let  us  examine  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  of  the  enemy«  If  our  researches  are  at  all  correct^ 
it  will  be  found  pretty  nearly  as  under:*-* 
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In  the  minor  ports  7   ^ 
of  France       3 
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V        #        «        •        ^       •        tf 

0 

14 

Making  a  total  of  65       ^1      ready  for  sea,  and   32      S6 
in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  w^  shall  have  opposed  to  us,  under  French  colours,  ninety- 
seven  sail  of  the  line  and  eighty-seven  frigates.    If  to  these  we  add 
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twentr-fix  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  bdonging  to  Russia, 
(exclusive  often  sail  of  the  line  andas  many  frigates  in  the  Bbck  Sea,) 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and^six  frigates  to  Sweden,  and  four  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  frigate  to  Denmark,  most  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vice, and  all  of  which  were,  but  a  very  few  months  ago,  in  declared 
hostility  to  ns,  we  shall  have  a  force  to  watch  at  least,  if  not  to  con- 
tend withy  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line  and  one 
hundred  and  six  frigates.  The  number  of  ships  in  commission,  in 
the  British  navy,  fluctuates  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
five  sail  of  the  line,  and  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  frigates,  with  a  proportion  of  smaller  vessels  and  sta- 
tionary ships.  If  the  enemy  would  leave  his  ports  and  contest  with- 
us,  as  formerly,  the  point  of  naval  superiority,  then,  indeed,-  we 
might  spare  a  few  ships  of  the  line,  and  reckon  upon  recniitiiig  our 
own  force,  as  formerly,  from  his.  But  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
has  undergone  a  total  change  since  the  unparalleled  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar. If  the  enemy  now  steals  out  by  diance,  or  moves  his  ships 
from  one  port  to  another,  the  achievement  is  hailed  as  a  triumph.' 
The  present  system  of  tlie  French  government  is  not  to  fight,  but 
to  keep  in  port;  ours  to  blockade  him  there ;  and,  to  do  this  efiec- 
tually,  the  blockading  squadron  must  necessarily  exceed  that  of  the' 
enemy  blockaded.  But  with  this  excess,  it  is  not  always  possible  to* 
confine  him  to  his  ports.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  ad-* 
vantage  of  our  blockading  system  ?  We  shall  briefly  state  what,  to 
us  at  least,  appear  to  be  the  inconveniences  which  attend  it,  and 
the  good  effects  by  which  those  inconveniences  are  counterbalaii-- 
ced.  It  is  the  more  important  to  settle  these  points,  because  on 
them  hinges  the  answer  to  the  following  question — Can  we,  con- 
sistently with  national  policy  and  national  security,  dismantle  a  part 
of  our  present  force  (not  to  preserve  it,-  for  that  we  have  shewn  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  but)  to  efiect  an  annual  saving  of  some- 
thing short  of  one  million  P 

In  the  first  place,  then,  instead  of  our  ships  taking  a  cruize,  as 
in  former  wars,  to  look  for  the  enemy  at  sea;  and  then  return  to 
Spithead  to  refit  and  refresh,  and  to  remain  in  port  for  the  winter 
months,  they  now  keep  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weathier, '  and  in  all 
•  Reasons  of  the  year,  off  th^"  enemy's  ports.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
cannot  be  dotie  \vithout  an  extraordinary  wear  and  tear  in  the  ships, 
a  great  expense  in  jiencling  out  provisions  and  water  for  their  sup- 
ply, and  a  great  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  blockading  squadron,  lest  the  enemy  should  effect  his  escape. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  constant  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
getting  at  the  enemy,  and  frustrating  his  plans,  has  so  preyed  on 
jlie  spirits  and  constitution,  as  to  wear  out  many  of  our  best  offi- 
cers.    The  patience,  perseverance,  and  good  will  with  which  both 
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officers  and  men  have  carried  on  this  most  disagreeable  and  harass- 
ing service,  are  above  all  praise,  and  the  more  so,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  Success  of  these  extraordinary  exertions  (exertions, 
we  are  persuaded,  peculiar  to  the  hardy  and  intrepid  sons  of  Great 
Britain)  is  always  uncertain ;  for  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  of  the  summer  months,  there  is^ 
scarcely  another  month  in  the  year  in  which  the  enemy  may  not  ef- 
fect his  escape  unperceived  by  the  blockading  squadron.  Should 
his  course  !)e  tracked,  the  reduced  state  of  the  provisions  and  water 
of  our  squadron  may  not  jilways  allow  it  to  follow  him.  ,  To  obvi- 
ate this  evil  effectually,  the  blockading  ships  must  be  frequently  re- 
lieved ;  to  do  which,  allowing  for  casualties,  would  require,  on  the 
home  stations,  at  least  one  ship  in  six,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
one  in  four  above  the  enemy.  At  this  low  calculation,  we  ought' 
not  to  have  less,  for  watching  the  hinety-seven  sail  of  the  line  and' 
eighty-seven  frigates,  which  the-  enemy  will  have  fit  for  sea  in  the 
course  of  next  year,  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sail  of  the  line- 
and  one  hundred  and  four  frigates ;  without  any  provision  for  the 
J>rotection  of  our  liumerous  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,* 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  America,  the  fisheries  of  Greenland  and 
Newfoundland,  and  our  exclusive  commerce  to  every  part  of  the' 
world;  without  any  security  for  the  Baltic,  which  alone  requires 
*ix  or  cfight  ships  of  the  line,  to  protect  our  3000  merchant  ves- 
sels trading  there  against  Denmark  and  Prussia.  It  is  pretty  clear, 
then,  that  if  the  blockading  system  is  to  lie  piersevered  in,  instead 
of  reducing,  we  shall  very  shortly  be  under  the  necessity  of  aug- 
menting, our  naval  force. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  disadvantages  of  a  constant  blockade, 
we  may  reckon  the  completed  security  which  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom has  experienced  in  consequence  of  it.  The  insurance  is  now' 
little  more  tiian  that  of  a  common  sea  risk.  Single  ships  run  with 
licences,  and  fleets  of  one  hundred  sail  and  more,  proceed  in  safety 
under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  or  a  sloop  of  war.  So  unusual  is  it 
now  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  venture  out,  that,  when  it  happens, 
the  mercantile  world  is  thrown  into  as  much  alarm  as  the  enemy 
himself:  notices  are  posted  up  at  Lloyd's;  the  Admiralty  is  beset 
with  clamorous  representations ;  and  the  daily  papers  are  filled 
with  lamentations  arid  conjectures  as  absurd,  as  their  expectations 
are  generally  unreasonable.    *      * 

But,  great  as  the  benefits  are  which  commerce  derives  from  our 
naval  pre-eminence,  they  are  triBing  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  perfect  security  and  tranquillity  which  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  has.  enjoyed,  while  the  nations  of  the  continent  have,  each, 
in  Its  turn,  been  deluged  with  blood.  Insufferably  perverse  or 
incurably  stupid  must  that  man  be,  who  will  not  acknowledge,  or 
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ivho  does  not  feel,  that,  to  our  undisputed  command  of  the  ocean 
alouey  it  is  owing  that  the  Peninsula. is  not  now  groaning  under  the 
iron  away  of  Buonaparte,  and  that  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  Lis-* 
bon  are  not,  at  this  monient,  thronged  with  fleets  for  carrying 
the  war,  with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  into  tlie  heart  of  Ireland.  To 
the  free  and  secure  passage  over  the  ocean,  must  be  ascribed  the 
facility  and  dispatch  with  which  the  army  of  our  illustrious  com- 
mander in  Spain  has  been  reinforced,  and  the  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded,  under  his  auspices,  of  estabhshing  our  military 
character  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  our  naval  reputation.  It  was 
the  British  navy  which  wrested  from  the  tyrant's  grasp,  and  convey- 
ed to  their  injured  and  insulted  country,  the  gallant  Romana  and  his 
brave  followers ;  and  it  was  the  same  navy  which  snatched  from 
impending  destruction,  or  captivity,  worse  than  destruction,  our 
own  gallant  army,  which  had  so  gloriously  retrieved  its  character 
under  the  walls  of  Corunna,  after  a  most  harassing  and  disastrous 
retreat. 

If  any  part  of  the  naval  force  could  be  spared  from  its  numerous^ 
and  important  services,  it  could,  in  our  opinion,  only  be  employed 
to  advantage,  in  the  conveyance  of  troops,  in  lieu  of  that  vast  mass 
of  transport  tonnage  kept  constantly  on  hire,  which,  we  believe,  at 
this  moment  is  not  much  short  of  150,000  tons,  amounting  ta 
an  annual  expense  of  two  millions  sterling.  Troop  ships  fitted  up 
from  the  ordinary  of  ^he  navy,  with  reduced  masts  and  yards,  are 
so  much  superior  to  transports,  in  point  of  accommodation-*^afety 
— dispatch— facility  of  landing  and  embarking  troops  and  stores — 
so  capable  of  defending  themselves  against  any  thing  short  of  aline-^ 
of-battle  ship, — as  to  admit  of  no  comparison.  They  may  perhaps 
be  more  expensive  in  the  outfit;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  ai» 
equal  quantity  of  tonnage  would  be  spared  from  the  regular  navy 
in  frigates  and  fourth  rates  now  employed  as  convoys  for  transports^ 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  two  millions  might  most  advantageoMsly 
be  transferred  from  the  transport  service  to  the  regular  navy.  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  Lord  MelviUe  stated,*  that  since  the  peace  of 
Amiens  120  transports  have  been  captured  or  lost,  that  1700  regular 
troops  have  been  taken,  and  19<X>  perished  in  those  vessels,  the 
difference  of  expense  is  surely  of  little ^noment.  '  I  reject,'  says 
his  lordship,  '  aU  such  calculations;  for  I  hold  the  life  of  a  British- 
sailor  or  soldier  to  be  inestimable/  Instead  then  of  discharging, 
20,000  seamen,  a  number  that  could  not  be  raised  again  with  the 
utmost  exertion  in  less  than  five  or  six  years,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  advantageous,  as  well  as  more  economical,  to  employ  thenn 
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in  troop  sbips,  where  they  would  always  be  at  hand,  when  wanted, 
to  man  the  effective  navy.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  present 
Lord.  Melville  is  following  up  his  father's  ideas  on  this  subject^  so 
important  to  the  interests  both  of  the  navy  and  army. 

There  is  another  advantage^  of  no  trifling  moment,  arising  o*it 
of  the  blockading  system ;  it  is  the  complete  prevention  of  the  offi- 
cers and  seamen  of  the  enemy  from  gaining  that  experience  in  naval 
tactics  which  is  indispensable  for  the  management  of  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  action.  The  seamen  of  France  are  in  fact  no  longer  in 
-existence,  but  in  our  prisons.  Their  fleets  are  manned  with  fo- 
reigners of  every  description— Dutch,  Danes,  Hamburghers,  Ge- 
noese and  other  Italians,  mostly  forced  into  the  service;  but  the 
French  part  of  their  crews  are  a  few  superannuated  seamen  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  younger  ones,  fishermen  reluctantly  compelled 
to  serve,  and  marine  conscripts  without  any  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship. But  though  ships  of  war  thus  manned  may  not  be  competent 
to  fight  ours,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  transport  arniies  to  our 
own  shores,  or  to  those  of  our  colonies. 

From  the  glance  which  we  have  taken  of  iht  increasing  naval 
force  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  various  •mployment  of  our 
own,  it  may  not  appear  quite  so  evident  that  we  should  begin  to 
economize  with  the  nayal  department;  that  is,  with  the  professional 
or  military  part  of  it,  in  wmch,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  fewer 
abuses,  and  a  better  system  of  economy  exist,  than  in  any  other 
^reat  public  body  whatever.  To  the  numerous  and  highly  meritor 
rious  class  of  officers  in  his  Majesty's  naval  service,  by  whose  exer- 
tions the  discipline  and  economy  of  the  fleet  have  reached  the  high- 
est point  of  perfection,  every  attention  and  respect  are  due ;  and 
though  we  are  persuaded  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
any  hardship  in  reducing  the  fleet;  yet  we  think  it  would  scarcely 
be  fair  to  say,  *  Yon  have  braved  every  danger,  you  have  bom  with 
patience,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  privation — ^you  have  driven  the  ships 
of  every  enemy  from  every  sea,  and  now  that  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  fight,  you  may  retire  on  your  half-pay.'  We  well  remem- 
ber that  the  imprudent  haste  of  paying  off  ships,  immediately  on 
their  return  from  sea  after  the  truce  of  Amiens,  to  effect  a  paltry 
saving  of  a  few  days'  pay,  was  considered,  both  by  officers  and 
men,  as  a  most  ungracious  act  of  parsimony.  This  is  not  the  spe- 
cies of  economy  which  will  enable  us  to  prolong  the  contest.  Fa- 
tal indeed  would  be  the  delusion  which  should  tempt  our  governors 
to  reduce  the  navy,  and  transfer  our  reliance  for  protection,  from 
its  wooden  walls,  to  martello  towers,  subterranean  shafts  and  mi- 
litary canals. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  necessity  of  economizing  our  means 
and  husbanding  our  resources,  we  are  yet  convinced,  that  the  re^ 
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gratification  of  the  unlearned,  began  his  translation  with  the  per- 
suasion that  they  would  have  uothing  to  do  with  it  j  '  I  intend  to 
print  it/  he  says,  '  entirely  without  notes,  as  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing'that  Juvenal  can  scarcely  be  made  interestuig  to  a  mere  Eng- 
lish reader/  p.  4.  In  our  younger  days,  we  remember  to  have 
stumbled  upon  tlie  w^rks  of  one  John  Dryden,  an  obscure  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century:  this  person,  whose  verses  are  still  extant, 
seems  to  have  fornled  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  present. writer,  and  not  only  to  have  thought  that  Juvenal  might 
be  rendered  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  but  to  have  taken 
aome  pleasure  in  making  him  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  version 
before  us,  if  the  author  reasons  consequentially,  must  be  intended 
principally  for  the  learned,  who  will  doubtless  express  their  obli- 
gations to  his  gratuitous  pains,  though  they  may  not  very  clearly 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking. 

The  translator  (like  liis  predecessors)  naturally  conceives  that  he 
can  improve  iipbn  those  who  have  gone  before  him ;  and  he  there- 
fore.pohits  out,  with  equal  candour  and  modesty,  the  defects  which 
he  imagines  himself  competent  to  supply,  and  the  advantages  which 
-his  Work  may  be  expected  to  possess.  *  Notwitlistanding  (he  says) 
Ae  generfl/ repute  which  translations  already  in  so  many  hands* — 
a  strange  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  they  *  cannot  be  made  interesting 
to  the  English  reader' — *  seem  to  enjoy,  those  who  arefamitiar  with 
this  sententious  and  powerful  Roman,  may  perhaps  think,  mth  the 
author^  that  future  attempts  2lv&  far  from  being  superseded.'  p.  3. 
And  he  accordingly  proposes  *  to  complete  the  undertaking,  of 
whicb  the  present  publication  is  a  specimen,  if  he  meets  with 
encouragement/  The  parts  translated  are  the  whole  of  the  first 
satire,  and  some  favourite  passages  of  the  second  and  third.  The 
first  satire,  he  conceives  to  be  *  peculiarly  fit  for  his  purpose,  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  fine  passages,  and  is  not  Vvithout  difficulties.' 
How  the  Jine  passages  are  rendered,  we  may  hereafter  see ;  but 
the  difficuities  are  got  over,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  ^, 
very  profitable  and  pleasant  way,  namely,  by  evading  them  alto* 
gether. 

taeda  lucebis  in  ilia 

Qua  slantes  ardent  qui  fixo  giilture  fumant, 
Kt  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena/ 

is  thus  summarily  disposed  of — 

*  Lest  it  be  3'ours  to  join  the  hapless  band. 
Who  melt  iu  flames,  and  trickle  in  the  sand.' — p.  15. 
The  qualities  on  which  this  writer  chiefly  relies  for  success,  ap- 
pear to  be   those  wliicli  Juvenal  so  eminently  enjoyed,  namely, 
'  sententiousness  and  power.'     *  Closeness  and  strength  of  expres- 
sion (he  says)  have  beeu  much  more  studied  than  harmouy.'    This, 
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liowever,  must  be  set  down  as  a  mere  eiFusion  of  modesty ;  since  it 
is  apparent,  in  no  small  number  of  places,  that  they  have  all  been 
studied  alike.  Quantas  jaculetur  Monychus  ornos^  for  example^ 
is  thus  vigorously  and  harmoniously  rendered : 

*  How  Mouychus  the  rooted  ash  would  rend 

From  the  deep  earth,  and  through  the  air  would  send.* — p.  5. 

Again : 

■ *  to  Sylla  we 

Once  gave  our  school-boy  counsel,  how  that  Ke^ 
^  Wouhi  have  much  sounder  sleep  in  privacy/ — p.  6. 

We,  too,  have  occasionally  studied  those  qualities,  and,  though 
we  pretend  not  to  improve  the  first  couplet,  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  we  could  not  add  to  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  se- 
cond.   We  propose, 

__*_ to  Sylla  we 

Once  gave  our  school-boy  counsel,  how  that  he 
Would  have  much  sounder  slumbers,  if  so  he 
He  would  consent  to  live  in  privacy. 

*  Closeness  and  strength'  the  s^uthor  has  avowedly  studied  in  Ju- 
venal ;  but  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  school  hd 
learned  plain  sailing,  and  .geography. 

■  ; — utere  veils, 

Totos  pande  sinus:  he  translates, 

*  spread  each  flowing  sail, 

Sleer  to  the  wind/ — p.  15.   . 

Steer  to  the  wind !  '  Ah  !  G —  help  thee,  Rory !  more  sail  than 
ballast'  Satire  would  make  but  little  progress  in  this  way  :  and 
the  translator  will  probably  bear,  with  some  amazement,  that  when 
we  *  spread  our  flowing  sails,  and  court  the  gale,*  we  uteer  from 
the  wukI,  and  not  to  it. 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volviCur  aurum 
is  thus  rendered : 

*  O  !  let  not  all  the  sand  of  glittering  gold 
By  Tffluent  Tagus  back  to  ocean  roll'd/ — p.  ip. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  th^  author  has  the  authority  of  Horace 
for  the  possibility  of  streams  returning  to  their  springs ; 

quis  neget  arduis 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Monti  bus  ? 

but  still  he  is  wrong ;  for  though  the  Tagus  may  unquestionably 
flow  buck  to  Castile,  he  certainly  will  not  find  the  ocean  on  his  ar- 
rival there.    We  have  traversed  that  country  in  all  directions  with- 
out 
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out  seeing  it ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  oldest  of  its  inhabitants 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Though  the  author  has  honestly  attempted  to  deter  the  unlearned 
from  approaching  his  translation,  yet,  as  he  must  be  aware  of  the 
j^ing  nature  of  mankind,  and  their  unlucky  propensity  to  look  into 
fot'bidden  things,  y/e  cannot  but  think  him  somewhat  accountable, 
in  foro  conscieutis,  for  the  wrong  impressionis  of  Roman  manners, 
&c.  which  they  will  undoubtedly  receive  from  his  representations. 
For  example : 

'  Those  slaves^  whose  feet  make  white  our  native  plains/ — p.  12. 

The  English  reader  will  naturally  gather  from  this,  that  the  Ro- 
mans used  the  dried  feet  of  slaves  for  scrubbing-brushes :  but  this, 
we  can  assure  him,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

Again  : — what  will  the  English  reader,  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
purity  of  election,  think  of  the  story  of  Marius>  who  was  *  senten- 
qed  by  a  vote  inane/  a  bad  vote,  we  presume  1  Assuredly,  while  he 
pities  the  innocent  sufferer,  he  will  feel  g^-eat  indignation  at  the 
person  whose  unauthorized,  voice  decided  his  fate.  And  he  will  be 
wrong  in  both. 

Instituitque  rudes,  melior  Locusta,  proptnquas 
Per  faniam  et  populum  nigros  efferre  maritos. 

*  Better  than  fell  Locu$ta,  she  can  teach 
Her  rustic  friends  to  bear  far  out  of  reach 

Their  husband's  blacken'd  corpse — despising  vulgar  speech.* — p.  10. 
The  English  reader  will  readily  subscribe  to  the  merits  of  tliis 
venerable  old  lady,  in  teaching. her.  countrywomen  to  conceal  such 
cfisagreeable  objects.  .  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe  that,  in 
the  original,  she  teaches  them  just  the  contrary.  With  respect  to 
the  little  compliment  paid  to  her  taste  in  contemning  vulgarity,  and 
which  is  solely  owing  to  the  translator's  good  opinion  of  her,  Me 
shall  not  meddle  with  it. 

'  He  will  also  be  charmed  with  the  diunterested  and  facetious  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  legacy  hunters^  When  told  that  their  old 
fiiend  has  been  suddenly  carried  ofif  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  without 
makif^  a  will,  in  their  favour, 

•  No  visage  saddens,  for  none  feels  a  wound/ — p.  10. 
his  admiration  may  probably  suffer  some  abatement  when  he  learns 
that  they  do  not  bear  their  disappointment  with  quite  so  much  com- 
posure in  Juvenal,  where  they  not  only  feel  a  wound,  but  carry 
their  resentment  of  it  so  far  as  to  insult  his  ashes. 

But  the  translation  is  full  of  these  pleasant  misrepresentations : 
atod  we  shall  not  be  altogether  easy,  unless  the  author  agrees  to 
paint  two  snakes  over  the  frontispiece  of  his  next  edition,  to  keep 
the  unlearned  completely  out  of  bis  circle. 

We 
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;  We  must  also  intreat  him  to  re-consider  a  few  ideas  which  he  ap«- 
f)ears  to  have  somewhat  hastily  adopted,  and  which,  to  us,  at  least, 
savour  greatly  of  singularity.  Thus,  if  an  epithet  suits  one  object, 
be  immediately  concludes  that  it  will  fit  every  other :  glomtig,  (for 
example,)  which  his  predecessors  apply  to  the  wheels  of  a  car,  he 
applies  to  the  reins,  &c.  If  this  be  done  to  conceal  his  obligations^ 
we  can  only  say  to  him  in  the  words  of  the  original, 

Tarn  jejuna  fames,  cum  possis  honestius  illic 
Et  rapcre ! 

In  another  place  he  seems  to  think  that  filthiness  is  a  cure  for  in- 
credulity;  at  least,  the  English  reader  will  discover  no  other  mean- 
ing in  the  following  exquisite  coupkt : 

*'  Vain  empty  dreams!  at  >Ylii<^h  each  boy  will  laugh,  * 

Save  thme  who  wash  not  in  the  public  bath! — p.  17- 

•  But  enough  : — before  we  conclude,  however,  we  would  seriously 
ask  the  author  what  he  really  proposes  to  himself  and  the  public, 
by  this  undertaking  ?  He  admits  that  it  cannot  be  made  '  interesting 
to  the  mere  English  reader' ;  and  how,  without  critical  observations, 
it  can  be  made  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  any  other,  we  profess 
ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  He  is  possessed  of  no  new  lights 
— here  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  attract  the  scholar.  But  we  go 
farther.  These  *  Specimens'  are  not  a  translation — ^nor,  if  the  writer 
possessed  the  qualitieji,  of  which  we  discover  no  traces,  pathos, 
dignity  and  humour,  could  he  make  them  such :  for — we  must  be 
frank  with  him — ^he  does  not  luiderstand  the  original.  In  no  in- 
stance has  he  entered  into  the  author's  mind  :  he  sees  vot  his  ob- 
ject ;  he  feels  not  his  energy ;  he  comprehends  not  his  dignified 
sarcasm.     He  begins, 

A  silent  hearer  must  I  yet  remain 

Of  that  hoarse  Codrus,  and  his  croaking  strain  ? 

Endure  his  Theseid  still  V 

'  Does  this  poor  drawl  (the  produce  of '  an  after  dinner's  sleep') 
contain  a  single  spark  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original  ?  Ilie 
semper  ego  auditor  tantum,  and  the  nutiquamne  reponam,  are  as 
if  they  had  never  been.  Juvenal  breaks  silence  in  a  burst  of  gene- 
ral impatience ;  the  translator  restricts  his  somnolent  interrogation 
to  Codrus:  Juvenal — but  it  is  useless  to  waste  another  wordoa 
the  matter. 

.  If,  however,  the  writer  be  determined  to  proceed,  we  would  in- 
treat him  not  to  precipitate  his  work.  Years  must  apparently  pass 
awuy  before  he  can  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  author, 
lyieanwhile  the  Euglish  reader  will  manifest  no  signs  of  impatience 
fpr  what  is  not,  after  all,  to  interest  him ;  and  the  scholar,  if  such  a 
one  can  be  supposed  to  waste  a  thought  on  the  translator's  pro- 
gress. 
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gress,  may  console  himself  with  reflecting  that  every  day  is  taking 
from  his  difficulties^  and  that  he  may  ultimately  hope  to  receive  a 
version  which,  vyith  the  original  at  his  elbow,  he  may  possibly  find 
intelligible  in  more  places  than,  from  the  present  attempt,  he  has 
any  encouragement  to  expect. 


Art.  IV.  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  Sir  Humphry 
DaVy,  LL.  D.  Sec.  U.S.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.  andB.A.  M. 
R.I.  F.R.S.E.  M.R.  LA.  M.R.A.  Stockh.  Imp.  Med. 
Chir.  Ac.  St.  Pet.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Hon.  Menib.  Soc.  Dubl. 
Manch.  Phys.  Soc.  Ed.  Med.  Soc.  London.  Part  L  Vol.  I. 
pp.530.    Ten  Plates.    8vo.    London.    1812. 

T  N  attempting  a  review  of  this  work,  we  cannot  avoid  professing, 
•*"  that  we  are  far  from  entertaining  the  impression  of  sitting  down 
as  competent  judges,  to  decide  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  its 
author :  on  this  point  the  public  voice,  hot  only  within  pur  own 
islands,  but  wherever  science  is  cultivated,  has  already  pronounced 
too  definitive  a  sentence,  to  be  weakened  or  confirmed  by  any  thing 
that  we  can  suggest  of  exception  or  approbation.  Our  humble  la- 
bours, on  such  an  occasion,  must  be  much  more  analytical  and  his- 
torical than  critical ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  author's  candour,  to  suppress  any  remark  which  may  occur 
to  us,  as  tending  to  correction  or  improvement.  It  has  most  assured- 
ly fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  one  individual  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  chemical  knowledge  by  discoveries  so  numerous  and  important 
as  those  which  have  been  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy:  and  with 
regard  to  mere  experimental  investigation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
rank  his  researches  as  more  splendidly  successful,  than  any  which 
hatve  ever  before  illustrated  the  physical  sciences  in  any  of  their  de- 
partments. We  are  aware  that  the  Optics  of  Newton  will  immedi- 
ately occur  to  our  readers  as  an  exception;  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  convince  those  who  may  differ  from  us  on  this  point,  we  are 
disposed  to  abide  by  the  opinion,  that  for  a  series  of  well  devised 
experiments  and  brilliant  discoveries,  the  contents  of  Davy's  Bake- 
rian  Lectures  are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Newton's  Optics,  as 
the  Principia  are  superior  to  these,  or  to  any  other  human  work, 
for  the  accurate  and  refined  application  of  a  sublime  and  simple 
theory  to  the  most  intricate  and  apparently  anomalous  results,  de- 
rived from  previoas  obseRvation. 

Discoveries  so  fiar  outshining  all  that  has  been  done  in  other 
countries,  and  constituting  so  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  che- 
mistry, cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  Englishman,  who  possesses 
a  taste  for  science,  without  some  degree  of  national,  and  even  local 
exultation;  although  it  is  tru^  that  other  individuals,  and  other 
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Countries  bave  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  common 
cause ;  some,  by  improving  the  principles  of  other  departments  of 
physics  which  have  been  so  happily  applied^  or  by  furnishing  the  - 
Inost  powerful  agents  and  tlie  most  convenient  instruments,  which 
have  been  employed  with  so  much  address ;  and  others  by  colls^te*^ 
ral  or  independent  specuiatipns  apd  researches,  which  have  here 
been  blended  together  into  one  system.  ...      , . .         ^ 

From  all  these  sources  our  author  has  derived  the  materials  of  a 
volume,  which,  when  compared  even  with  the  latest  works  of  a 
similar  nature,  exhibits  a  more  rapid  and  triumphant  progress  of 
improvement  than  can  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  inven- 
tion. He  has  adverted,  with  a  very  laudable  modesty,  to  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  under  which  his  researches  were  conducted : 

*  Nothing  tends  so  much,'  he  observes,  *  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  the  application  of  a  new  instrument.  The  native  intel- 
lectual powers  of  men  in  different  times,  are  not  so  much  the  causes  of 
the  different  success  of  their  labours,  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  means 
and  artificial  resources  in  their  possession.  Independent  of  vessels  of 
glass,  there  could  have  been  no  accurate  manipulations  in  common 
chemistry :  the  air  pump  was  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  gaseous  matter ;  and  without  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  there 
'Was  no  possibility  of  examining  the  relations  of  electrical  polarities  t^ 
chemical  attractions/ 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  almost  every  other  dis- 
covery of  importance,  which  has  been  made  in  science,  has  been 
facilitated  by  some  previous  steps,  which  have  rendered  practicable 
what  might  otherwise  have  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  hu- 
man ingenuity ;  nor  has  such  a  preparation  ever  been  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  just  applause,  bestowed  on  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  from  their  contemporaries  by  a  more  successful  exer- 
tion of  talent. 

Until  the  year  1806,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  industrious  and  ingenious  application  of  those  means  of  ex- 
periment only,  which  had  been  long  known  to  chemists ;  he  had 
acquired,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  a  well  established  cele- 
brity among  men  of  science  throughout  Europe,  by  the  originality 
and  accuracy  of  his  researches ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  fluent  and 
impressive  delivery  of  his  lectures  had  obtained  him  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  approbation  from  the  public  of  the  metropolis. 
But  it  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  in  repeating  some  eleo- 
trochemical  experiments  of  very  doubtful  authority,  he  was  led  into 
a  new  train  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  which  enabled  him  to 
demonstrate  the  important  laws  of  the  connexion  between  the  elec- 
trical affections  of  bodies  and  their  chemical  powers.  This  was  his. 
first  great  discovery :  find  when  be  was  complimented  on  the  occa- 
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sion  by  the  Institute  of  France  with  the  prize  established  by  Buo- 
n^parte^  it  was  only  questioned,  by  those  who  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating its  importance,  whether  they  acted  with  strict  itnpartiality 
in  assigning  to  him  the  annual  interest  only ;  while  h^  appeared  to 
have  a  fair  claim  to  the  principal,  which  was  allotted,  by  the  donor, 
to  the  author  of  a  discovery  relating  to  electricity,  paramount  to 
that  of  Franklin  or  of  Volta.  Our  author's  next  great  step  was  thfe 
decomposition  of  the  alkalis,  which  he  effected  the  succeeding 
year :  and  this,  though  less  interesting  and  important  with  regard  to 
the  fundamental  theory  of  the  science,  was  more  brilliant  and  im'*^ 
posing,  from  its  capability  of  being  exhibited  in  a  visible  and  tan- 
gible form.  The  third  striking  feature,  which  distinguishes  thfe 
system  advanced  in  the  present  work,  is  the  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  two  empyreal  principles ;  oxygen,  and  the  elastic: 
fluid  called  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  being  considered  as  possessing 
equal  claims  to  the  character  of  simple  or  undecompounded  sub- 
stances. A  fourth  peculiarity,  which,  however,  is  less  exclusively 
and  originally  a  doctrine  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  the  theory  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  proportions  in  which  all  bodies  combine  with 
each  other ;  a  theory  respecting  which  hints  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  several  chemists  of  the  last  century,  but  for  the  explicit 
illustration,  and  general  and  minute  application  of  which,  the  sci- 
ence is  principally  indebted  to  our  countryman  Mr.  Dalton ;  al-J 
though  the  work  before  us  tends  much  more  to  its  confirmation 
than  any  other  mass  of  evidence  which  has  yet  been  collected  on  the 
subject.  On  each  of  these  four  principal  novelties  we  shall  makcf 
some  extracts  and  abstracts ;  having  first  given  a  hasty  outline  of 
the  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  chemistry  which  constitutes 
the  introduction. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  author  in  his  inquiries  hoVir 
far  any  of  the  Arabian  physicians  or  magicians  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  rather  than  the 
Greeks  or  Egyptians,  or  even  to  conjecture  in  what  sense  Firnii- 
cus,  whom  he  has  not  mentioned,  may  have  intended  to  employ 
the  term  chymia,  which  he  simply  introduces  as  a  science  or  mys- 
tery :  but  contenting  ourselves  with  enumerating  the  names  of  Ro- 
ger Bacon  and  Basil  Valentine,  as  the  greatest  chemists  of  the 
Idth  and  15th 'centuries,  and  Paracelsus,  Agricola,  and  Libavius, 
of  the  l6th,  we  shall  hasten  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  as  the 
true  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry, 
under  the  auspices  of  Van  Helmont,  who  first  distinctly  observed  the 
propeHies  of  several  elastic  fluids,  which  he  denominated  ^ses ; 
and  more  especially  of  Rey,  who,,  in  the  year  1630,  expressly 
maintained  the  absorption  of  air  by  metals  during  their  calcination'; 
nor  was  it  much  later  that  Torricejli  and  Pascal  began  to  investi- 
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gate  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion. About  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  del  Ci* 
mento,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Scien- 
cesy  which  constitutes  an  era  so  important  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  the  most  distinguished  chemists  iii  Germany  were 
Glauber,  Kunckel,  Brandt,  Hofmann,  Beccher,  and  Stafal;  in 
Franqe,  Horn  berg,  GeoiFroy,  and  the  Lenierys ;  and  in  England, 
Boyle,  Hooke,  Slare,  and  Mayow ;  but  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
sophical theory,  especially  of  >pneumatic  chemistry,  the  Englisii 
had  advanced  far  beyond  their  neighbours,  even  before  the  publi-^ 
cation  of  the  correct  and  comprehensive  speculations  contained  in 
the  queries  of  Newton,  which  marked  the  commencement  of  th» 
18th  century,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  ofthd- 
more  refined  and  accurate  cultivation  of  chemical  science.  In  pur- 
suit of  these  suggestions,  the  order  of  chemical  attractions  appears 
to  have  been  first  distinctly  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  by  Geof- 
froy,  about  the  year  1718.  The  idea  of  a  single  combustible  prin- 
ciple, or  phlogiston,  is  traced  to  Albertus  Magnus,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roger  Bacon,  and  was  received,  from  Beccher  by  Stahl^ 
ivho  advanced  in  support  of  it  many  ingenious  experiments ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  decomposition  of  Glauber's  salt  by  charcoal ;  and  this 
doctrine  was^almost  universally  adopted  throughout  Europe,  in 
preference  to  the  more  correct  views  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Mayow. 
The  researches  of  these  chemists  were,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree revived  by  the  industrious  Dr.  Hales,  although  he  was  un- 
fortunately misled  by  the  idea^  that  all  elastic  fluids  were  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  only  distinguished  by  some  accidental  modifi- 
cations, from  the  presence  of  various  effluvia.  The  error  of  tliis 
opinion  was  clearly  and  elegantly  displayed  by  Dr.  Black,  who 
published,  in  1 756,  a  little  essay  on  magnesia  and  fixed  air,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the ,  true  beguming  of  the  pneumatic  che- 
mistry. The  earliest  labours  of  Mr.  Cavendish  are  dated  in  J  765, 
when  he  invented  the  hydropn^umatic  apparatus,  discovered  iu- 
•  flammable  air,  and  made  many  very  important  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  gases  of  different  kinds.  Dr.  Priestley  followed  the 
•teps  of  Hales  and  Cavendish  with  the  most  distinguished  success^ 
end  discovered  the  existence  of  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  oxyd,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  mercurial  apparatus,  muria- 
tic acid,  suifurous  acid,  and  ammonia,  in  a  gaseous  state.  .  Mac- 
quer,  Rouelle,  Margraff,  Pott,  and  above  all  Bergman,  were  ia 
the  mean  time  diligently  pursuing  tlieir  refined  analyses  on  the  con- 
tinent :  and  Scheele  was  carrying  on  a  train  of  investigations  much 
resembling  those  of  Priestley,  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  properties  of  the  fluoric  and  prussic  acids, 
and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Of  all  tbes^e  chemists^  Black,  Ca- 
vendish, 
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vendishy  Priestley,  and  Scheele  were  unquestionably  the  greatest 
discoverers :  the  facts,  which  they  had  brought  forward,  were  in 
some  measure  systematized  by  Lavoisier,  to  whom  our  authdr 
thinks  that '  no  other  inquirer  except  Cavendish  can  be  compared 
for  precision  of  logic,  extent  of  view,  and  sagacity  of  induction/ 
Bayen,  in  1774,  had  shown  that  the  calx  of  mercury  was  capable 
of  being  rendered  metallic,  without  the  addition  of  any  inflamma* 
ble  substance,  and  hence  had  argued  against  the  agency  of  phlogis- 
ton in  the  revival  of  metals  in  general.  In  Che  next  year,  Lavoisier 
examined  the  air  afforded  by  the  calx  during  its  reduction,  which 
was  already  known  to  Priestley  and  Sheele,  and  called  it  oxygen  : 
he  demonstrated  also  the  constitution  of  the  carbonic  acid -gas,  and 
showed  that  the  nitrous  and  sulfuric  acids  derive  their  properties 
from  the  combination  of  their  bases  with  oxygen  :  Mr.  Cavendish 
soon  after  showed  the  true  nature  of  the  basis  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  made  a  discovery,  which  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than 
any  single  fact  which  human  ingenuity  has  ascertained,  either  before 
or  since,  that  of  the  composition  of  water  from  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. Soon  after  this,  Mr.  BerthoUet  proved  that  ammonia  con- 
sists of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  maiiy  other  chemists  continued 
aperies  of  researches,  which  appeared  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
doctrine  of  Lavoisier :  the  existence  of  phlogiston  was,  however, 
still  very  ably  maintained  by  Mr.  Cavendish  in  1784,  as  'the  simpler 
of  the  two  theories  by  which  the  phenomena  might  be  explained  ; 
and  other  chemists  retained  the  same  opinion  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Li  1 787,  the  French  chemists  presented  to  the  public 
their  new  system  of  nomenclature,  which  certainly  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  facility  of  acquiring  the  science,  but  still  more 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of  the  school  from  which  it 
proceeded. 

*  At  the  time  (p.  53.)  when  the  antiphlogistic  theory  was  established, 
electricity  had  little  or  no  relation  to  chemistry.  The  grand  results  of 
Franklin,  respecting  the  cause  of  lightning,  had  led  many  philosophers 
to  conjecture,  that  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  might 
be  connected  with  electrical  phenomena;  and  electrical  discharges  had 
been  employed  by  Qavendiiih,  Priestley,  and  Vanmarum,  for  decompo- 
sing and  igniting  bodies ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  wonderful 
discovery  ofVolta,  in  1800,  of -a  new  electrical  apparatus,  that  any 
great  progress  was  made  in  chemical  investigation  by  means  of  electri- 
cal combinations. 

*  By  researches,  the  commencement  of  which  is  owing  to  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  in  1800,'which  were  continued  by  Cxuickshank, 
Henry,  Wollaston,  Children,  Pepys,  Pfaff,  Desormes,  Biot,  Thenard,  * 
Ilisinger,  and  Berzelius,  it  appeared  that  various  compound  bodies 
were  capable  of  decomposition  by  electricity ;  and  experiments,  which 
(says  our  author)  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  institute,  proved  that  seve- 
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ral  substances,  which  had  never  been  separated  into  any  other  forms  of 
mattet  in  the  common  processes  of  experiment,  were  susceptible  of  an- 
alysis by  electrical  powers :  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the 
fixed  alkalis,  and  several  of  the  earths  have  been  shown  to  be  metals 
combined  with  oxygen;  various  new  agents  have  been  furnished  to  che^ 
misti-y,  and  many  novel  results  obtained  by  their  application,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  the}'  have  strengthened  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
school  of  Lavoisier,  have  overturned  others,  and  have  proved  that  the 
generalisations  of  the  antiphlogistic  philosophers  were  far  from  having 
anticipated  the  whole  progress  of  discovery. 

*  Certain  bodies,  which  attract  each  other  chemically,  and  combine 
^hen  their  particles  have  freedom  of  motion,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact, still  preserving  their  aggregation,  exhibit  what  maybe  called  elec- 
trical polarities;  and  by  certain  combinations  these  polarities  may  be 
highly  exalted  \  and  in  this  case  they  become  subservient  to  chemical 
J^ecompositioiis ;  and  by  means  of  electrical  arrangements^  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  bodies  are  separated  in  a  uniform  order,  and  in  definite 
proportions.  Bodies  combine  with  a  force,  which  in  many  cases  is  cor- 
respondent to  their  power  of  exhibiting  electrical  polarity  by  contact ; 
j^nd  heat,  or  heat  and  light,  are  produced  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of 
their  combination.  Vivid  inflammation  occurs  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
xvhich  gaseous  matter  is  not  tixed;  and  this  phenomenon  happens,  in 
various  instances,  without  the  interference  of  free  or  combined  oxygen* 

*  Crystals  of  oxalic  acid,'  for  example,  (p.  159,)  *  touched  by  dry 
quicklime,  exhibit  electrical  powers  ;  and  the  acid  is  negative,  the  lime 
positive.  All  the  acid  crystals,  upon  which  I  have  experimented,  whea 
touched  by  a  plate  of  metal,  render  it  positive.  And  in  Voltaic  com- 
binations with  single  plates  or  arcs  of  metal,  the  metal  is  negative  on 
the  side  opposed  to  the  acid,  and  positive  on  the  side  or  pole  opposed 
to  the  alkali. 

*  Bodies  that  exhibit  electrical  effects  previous  to  their  chemical  ac- 
tion op  each  other,  lose  this  power  during  combination.  Thus,  if  a  po- 
lished plate  of  ssinc  is  made  to  touch  a  surface  of  dry  mercury,  and 
quickly  separated,  it  is  found  positively  electrical,  and  the  effect  is  in- 
creased by  heat ;  but  if  it  be  so  heated  as  to  amalgamate  with  the  sur- 
liice  of  the  mercury,  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  marks  of  electricity. — 
When  any  conducting  substance,  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen, 
has  its  positive  electricity  increased,  it  will  attract  oxygen  with  more 
fnergy  from  any  imperfect  conducting  medium  ;*and  metallic  bodies, 
that  in  their  common  state  have  no  action  upon  water,  stich  as  silver, 
attract  oxygen  from  it  easily,  when  connected  with  the  poisitive  pole  in 
the  Voltaic  circuit ;  and  bodies  that  act  upon  water,  such  as  zinc  and 
iron,  so  as  to  decompose  it  slowly,  refuse  to  attract  oxygen  from  it, 
when  they  are  negatively  electrified  in  theVoltaic  circuit. 

'  Acids,  which  are  negative  with  respect  to  aikajis,  metals,  and 
earths,  are  separated  from  these  bodies  in  the  Voltaic  circuit  at  the  po- 
sitive surface;  and  alkalis,  n;etals,  and  earths,  are  separated  from  acids 
at  the  negative  surface  :  and  such  are  the  attracting  powers  of  these  sur- 
faces, that  acidb'  are  transferred  through  alkaline  solutions,  and  alkalis 
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tk rough  acid  solutions,  to  the  surfaces  where  they  have  their  points  of 
rest.  It  is  easy  to  show  this  by  making  a  combination  of  three  agate 
cups,  one  containing  sulfate  of  potassa,  one  weak  nitric  acid,  and  the 
third  distilled  water,  and  connecting  them  by  asbestus  moistened  iii 
pure  water,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  surface  of  the  acid  is  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  other  two  cups.  When  two  wires 
of  platina,  from  a  powerful  Voltaic  apparatus,  are  introdu^c^d  into  the 
two  extreme  cups,  the  solution  of  the  salt  being  positively  electrified,  a 
decomposition  will  take  place,  and  in  a  certain  time  a  portion  of  por 
tassa  will  be  found  dissolved  in  the  cup  in  contact  with  the  negative 
wire,  though  the  fluid  in  the  middle  cup  will  still  be  sensibly  acid.' 

We  mu  it  here  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  t1iat  several  of  these 
singular  effects  had  been  observed  by  Hisiuger  and  Berzelius  in 
Sweden  a  year  or  two  before  the  date  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  dis^ 
coveries ;  but  they  had  neither  led  those  chemists  to  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  the  true  law^  by  which  they  are  governed,  nor  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  production  of  any  unknown  substances.  The  first 
.  of  the  remarkable  decompositions  that  our  author  effected,  by  means 
of  Jiis  newly  established  principles,  was  that  of  potass,  or  the  vege- 
table fixed  alkali,  from  which  he  obtained  the  new  metal  potassium 
in  October  1807-  When  a  thin  piece  of  pure  or  caustic  potass,  in 
its  usual  state  of  a  dry  hydret,  or  combination  with  water,  ^  is  placed 
between  two  discs  of  platina  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
Voltaic  apparatus  of  ^00  double  plates ;  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion, 
oxygen  wilt  separate  at  the  positive  surface,  and  small  metallic  glo- 
bules will  appear  at  the  negative  surface,  which  consist  of  potassium.' 
It  may  also  be  procured  by  heating  iron  filings  to  whiteness  in 
a  gunbarrel,  aild  suffering  melted  potass  to  come  slowly  into  con- 
tact with  them,  as  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Th6nard  discovered; 
and  even  by  strongly  ignidng  potass  with  charcoal,  as  Mr.  Curau- 
dau  has  shown.  This  metal  is  about  one  seventh  specifically  lighter 
than  water ;  it  fuses  at  about  150°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  becomes  ga- 
.seous  below  a  red  heat.  It  inflames  violently  when  moistened,  or 
when  gently  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  affording  alkaline 
fumes.  Its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen  renders  it  a  very  useful 
agent  in  chemical  analyses :  naphtha  seems  to  be  almost  the  only 
substance  in  which  it  can  be  kept  with  convenience. 

Soda,  the  mineral  alkali,  affords,  when  similarly  treated,  though 
not  <]iute  so  easily,  a  metal  much  resembling  potassium,  but  a  little 
heavier,  though  still  lighter  than  water ;  fusible  at  about  200°,  and 
evaporating  at  a  strong  red  lieat :  our  author  has  very  properly 
named  it  sodium ;  it  agrees  with  potassium  in  most  of  its  pro- 
perties. 

Barium  was  obtained  in  May  1808,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey 
mass,  with  little  lustre,  by  means  of  a  process  suggested  by  MM. 
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A  portion  t)f  pure  barita^  moistened  witb 
late  of  platina,  which  is  rendered  positive  by 
3  a  slobule  of  mercury,  placed  in  the  paste, 
imalgam  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the 
distillation  in  a  tube  of  glass  free  from  lead, 
of  naphtlia,  and  hermetically  seated.  Sir 
efore  obtained  it  only  in  combination  with 

urn  are  procured  in  the  same  manner  from 
Qtiuni  much  resembles  barium,  calcium  is  a 
3r.     When  the  vapour  of  potassium  is  made 

barita  or  lime,  or  some  of  their  compounds, 
f  and  the  earths  are  either  partially  or  com- 
itallic  state. 

I  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  though 
ectrochemical  process :  wheq  the  vapour^of 

in  a  thick  tube  of  platina,  a  small  Quantity 
erwards  introduced,  which  will  amalgamate 
len  expelled,  will  bave  it  in  the  form  of  a 
,  not  acting  so  rapidly  on  water  as  any  other 

iim,  zirconium,  silicium,  and  itrium,  have 
inctly  in  separate  forms.  Aluminium,  for 
)erty  of  writing  the  word,  in  preference  to 

less  classical  sound,  withstands  all  attempts 
1  by  electrifying  mercury  in  contact  with  it : 

iron  is  employed,  with  an  electrical  power 
le  iron  is  whitened,  and  eflFervesces  widi  wa- 
portion  of  alumina.  By  means  of  the  va- 
y,  some  gray  metallic  particles  may  be  ob- 
mina :  and  glycina,  similarly  treated,  affords 
ance,  which  regains  the  earthy  appearance 
moistened.  Similar  particles  obtained  from 
e  partly  metallic,  and  partly  of  a  chocolate 
m  seems  to  have  an  appearance  somewhat 
;  its  alloy  with  iron  may  be  obtained  like 
;ria  also,  treated  with  potassium,  affords  po- 
irtial  appearance  of  metallization, 
powerful  means  of  analysis  been  less  success- 
he  composition  of  the  boracic  acid,  from 
>btained  a  substance  too  little  resembling  a 
racium,  but  which,  from  its  analogy  to  car- 
right  to  distinguish  by  the  more  appropriate 
on.  It  is  procured  either  by  the  electrical 
loracic  acid^  or  by  igniting  that  acid  with  an 

equal 
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equal  weight  of  potassium  in  a  tube  of  iron.  It  is  of  adi^rk  olive 
colour,  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  in  any  heat  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed ;  it  sparkles  very  brilliantly  when  thrown  into  oxygen  gas, 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  boracic  aCid. 

When  the  fluoboric  acid  gas  is  decomposed  by  the  combustion 
of  potassium,  it  affords  fluate  of  potassa,  and  the  boracic  acid  only 
seems  to  be  deprived  of.  its  pxygen;  but  when  potassium  is  burned 
jn  the  silicated  fluoric  acid,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  both  the 
silica  and  the  fluoric  acid  undergo  a  partial  decomposi^on,  since 
the  gas  affords  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluate  of  lime  than  before  the 
operation  of  the  potassium :  but  the  base  of  the  fluoric  acid  has 
never  been  separately  exhibited,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which 
the  fluoboric  gas  enters  into  combinations,  our  author  thinks  it  not 
altogether  impossible  that  the  fluoric  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  a 
simple  empyreal  principle  analogous  to  oxygen  and  to  '  chlorine.' 
His  opinions  on  the  nature  of  these  substances,  which  constitutes 
the  third  great  feature  of  the  present  work,  require  to  be  illustrated 
in  his  own  words ;  p.  £40. 

*  Scheele  considered  chlorine  as  an  element  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
and  hence  called  it  dephlogisticated  marine  acid.  By- that  chemist  it 
was  regarded  as  an  undecom pounded  body.  Lavoisier  and  Berthollet 
asserted  thsit  it  was  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  oxygen.  This 
idea  is  now  universally  given  up ;  but  some  chemists  jn  France  and 
Scotlfind  conceive  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  and  an  unknown 
body,  which  they  call  dry  muriatic  acid.  The  weight  of  chlorine,  its 
absorbability  by  water,  its  colour,  and  the  analogy  of  some  of  its  com- 
binations to  bodies  known  to  contain  oxygen,  are  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  being  a  compound ;  and  it  is  possible  that  oxygen  may  be  one  of  its 
elements,  or  that  oxygen  dnd  chlorine  are  similarly  constituted.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  hopes  of  detecting  oxygen  in 
it,  but  without  success  ;  none  of  its  compounds  with  inflammable  bo- 
dies will  afbrd  this  principle  ;  charcoal,  intensely  ignited  in  it,  under- 
goes no  change,  nor  is  it  altered  by  the  strongest  powers  of  electricity. 
Should  oxygen  ever  be  procured  from  it,  some  other  form  of  matter, 
possibly  a  new  one,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  discovered  as  entering 
into  its  constitution,  and  till  it  is  decompounded,  it  must  be  regarded, 
according  to  the  just  logic  of  chemistry,  as  an  elementary  substance. 

P.  237.  *  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  capable  of  existing  in  combina- 
tion, and  they  form  a  peculiar  gaseous  matter.  They  do  not  unite, 
when  mixed  together,  but  when  existing  in  certain  solids,  they  may  bo 
detached  in  union.  To  make  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen, 
hyperoxy muriate  of  potassa  is  introduced  into  a  small  retort  of  glass, 
and  twice  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  cover  it  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  gas  is 
evolved,  and  it  must  be  collected  6ver  mercury.  1  discovered  this  elastic 
substance  in  its  pure  form  in  January  1811,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
euchlorine,  from  its  bright  yellow-green  colour*  Its  smell  is  not  unlike 
^  that 
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St  be  collected  and  examiDed  with  great 
ties  at  a  time ;  a  very  gentle  heat  causes 
1  the  heat  of  the  hand ;  and  its  elements 
b  great  violence,  producing  light.  None 
ilorine  act  upon  this  gas  at  common  tem- 
^gen  is  separated  they  then  inflame  in  the 
which  chlorine  combines  with  bodies  may 
iition  of  euchlorine ;  the  oxygen  in  which 
in  ^veight.  If  euchlorine  be  considered 
n  of  oxygen  to  one  of  chlorine,  then  6/ 
ng  chlorine,  which  is  most  convenient  as 
jchlorine  be  supposed  to  contain  two  pro* 
of  oxygen,  then  the  number  representing 
1  hereafter  be  shewn  that  whichever  of 
lations  of  the  number  will  harmonize  with 
er  combinations/ 

pie  proportions  of  combinations^  ex* 
\,  i^'hich  was  the  fourth  point  that  we 
t][uiring  to  be  noticed,  is  thus  stated  in 

rhter  and  Morveau  had  shewn  that,  whea 
niients  between  two  neutral  salts,  there  is 
sis;  and  the  same  law  seems  to  apply  ge- 
)n8.  When  one  body  combines  with  ano- 
:ion,  the  second  proportion  appears  to  be 
le  first ;  and  this  circumstance,  observed 
Mr.  Dalton,  led  him  to  adopt  the  atomic 
;s,  which  had  been  ably  defended  by  Mr. 
t  the  chemical  elements  consist  of  certain 
unite  one  and  one,  or  one  and  two,  or  in 

0  whom  the  first  distinct  views  of  the  re- 
:>tion  to  quantity  are  owing,  has  endea- 
ations  are  universal,  and  that  elective  af- 
i  to  exist.  He  considers  the  powers  of 
ig,  in  all  cases,  upon  their  relative  attract 
masses,  whatever  these  may  be :  and  he 
decomposition,  in  which  two  bodies  act 
ided  between  them  in  proportion  to  their 
mtities  of  matter.  Were  this  proposition 
hat  there  could  be  scarcely  any  definite 
precipitates  an  earth  from  its  solution  in 
;  to  IVlr.  Berthoilet's  ideas,  ought  to  fall 
ortion  of  acid.  But  if  a  solution  of  po- 
rijc  solution  of  magnesia,  the  precipitate 
bed,  affords  no  indication  of  the  presence 
wn,  by  some  very  decisive  experiments, 
ipon  neutral  combinations  of  alkalis  and 
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sulphuric  acid;  and,  likewise,  that  the  tartarous  acid  is  eilti rely  se- 
parated from  lime,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from  oxyd  of  lead,  by  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid  merely  sufficient  to  saturate  the  two  bases ;  and  these 
are  distinct  and  simple  instances  of  elective  attraction.  Again,  when 
one  metal  precipitates  another  from  an  acid  solution,  the  body  that  falls 
down  is  usually  free  from  acid  and  oxygen :  thus  zinc  precipitates  lead 
and  tin,  and  iron  copper;  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  is 
transferred  from  one  metal  to  the  other.' 

Having  exhibited  this  outline  of  the  general  doctrines  which  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  undertaken  to  maintain,  we  must  pause  to  con- 
sider how  far  he  seems  to  have  left  any  thing  further  to  be  desired, 
with  regard  to  the  perfect  establishinent  pf  either  of  them.  His 
electrochemical  discoveries,  and  his  decomposition  of  the  alkalis 
and  earths,  must  ever  remain  incontestable  memorials  of  hi^  inge- 
nuity and  success;  but  on  the  subject  of  tbe  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  tone  (p.  335)  somewhat  more  de- 
cisive than  the  present  state  of  the  investigation  altogether  autho- 
rises. We  do  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  considering  every 
body  as  simple  which  has  never  been  decompounded,  provided  thaft 
there  are  strong  analogical  reasons  for  suspetting  that  it  is  really 
a  compound.  In  the  present  instance,  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ficulties ou  both  sides,  and  being  much  disposed  to  suspend  our 
Judgment  until  further  evidence  can  be  obtained,  we  must  confess 
that  a  new  nomenclature,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  opi- 
nion, and  tending  to  carry  with  it  a  tacit  persuasion  of  its  truth, 
appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat  premature.  Eitfier  hypothesis  may 
be  employed  for  f^xplaining  the  phenomena ;  perhaps  the  probabi- 
lity is  in  favour  of  Sir  H.  Davy's;  but  the  arguments,  by  which  It 
is  supported,  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  finally  (conclusive.  We 
see  ten  or  twelve  different  substances  agreeing  with  the  muriatic 
acid  in  a  very  great  majority  of  their  properties,  and  depending 
for  these  properties  on  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  and  one 
anomalous  substance  only,  which  possesses  these  properties  in  a 
Very  slight  degree,  that  is,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  which  is 
found  to  contain  little  or  no  oxygen  :  it  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  muriatic 
acid  also  contained  oxygen.  It  is  true  that  this  presumption  is 
weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  newly  acquired  powers  of  chemical 
electricity  to  obtain  oxygen  from  it ;  but  however  great  and  wori- 
derful  those  powers  may  be,  they  are  not  altogether  irresistible, 
since  some  of  the  metals  of  the  earth  have  been  more  easily  exhi- 
bited by  chemical  than  by  electrical  means.  The  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  combinations  of  oxygen 
than  to  oxygen  itself,  in  the  facility  with  which  it  unites  with  me- 
tals, and  in  some  other  respects ;  uor  do  the  combinations  of  this 
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factory,  that  there  seeihs  to  be  little  room  left  for  argument.  Wc 
must  say,  that  to  us,  the  supposed  discovery  of  Berthollet  never  car- 
ried with  it  any  thing  like  conviction,  and  we  always  considered  the 
praises  and  prizes  which  were^  so,  liberally  conferred  on  it,  as  so 
many  instances  only  of  the  facility  with  which  the  world  is  ready 
to  bestow  its  approbation  on  all  the  performances  of  a  person 
once  celebrated,  and  frequently  even  the  more  enthusiastically  tlife 
more  paradoxical  they  appear.  At  the  same  time  we  must  observe, 
that  the  objections  of  PfafF  are  not  so  immediately  applicable  to 
Berthollet's  doctrines  as  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be ;  the  parti- 
tion of  one  substance  between  two  others  being  principally  as- 
serted by  Berthollet,  as  existing  in  the  state  of  solution,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  disturb  it;  while  he  considers  the  crystallization  of 
one  of  the  compounds  as  a  new  cause,  perfectly  capable  of  m6di- 
fying  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  substances.  What  Sir  H. 
Davy  attributes  to  the  experiments  of  Richter  and  Morveau  was 
sufficiently  understood  by  Bergman,  and  still  more  explicitly  de- 
monstrated by  the  contemporary  or  even  earlier  experiments  of 
Wenzel.  Kirwan's  investigations  on  tbis  subject  were  well  pro- 
jected, but  by  no  means  happily  executed.  Richter's  first  work  on 
chemical  combinations  was  published  in  ]  79^ :  his  pompous  and 
elaborate  essays  have  all  ended  in  a  short  and  imperfect  table  of 
proportions,  which  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
more  accurate  researches  of  Berzelius  and  other  late  chemists. 
Bergman  had  also  made  experiments  which  prove  that  the  oxygen, 
capable  of  enabling  one  metal  to  form  a  salt,  was  sufficient  to  serve 
for  the  oxydation  of  as  much  of  another  metal  as  precipitated  it, 
and  entered  into  combination  with  the  acid :  but  it  was  reserved 
.for  Gay  Lussac  to  place  this  law  in'a  clear  point  of  view,  and  to 
establish  and  illustrate  it  by  decisive  experiments.  The  principles 
of  Berthollet  were  strongly  and  successfully  opposed  by  Proust  in 
1804;  he  showed  that  in  the  combinations  of  metals  with  oxygen 
and  with  sulphur,  certain  fixed  proportions  are  always  observed 
in  preference  to  others ;  his  first  experiments  on  the  sulphurets 
were  made  in  1801.  The  great  improvements  in  this  doctrine, 
which  are  incontestably  of  very  modern  date,  are  the  establishment 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  proportions  of 
combinations,  especially  when  they  relate  to  the  volumes  of  elastic 
fluids,  or  to  the  comparative  relations  of  subsalts  or  supersalts, 
and  of  their  identity  in  epm pounds  apparently  of  very  different 
kinds;  for  example,  in  salts,  sulphurets,  andoxyds:  and  for  thesq 
facts  the  science  is  principally  indebted,  after  Mr.  Higgins,  to 
Dalton,  Gay  Lussac,  Smithson,  and  WoUaston.  Tlie  results  of  these 
jprinciples  may  be  most  conveniently  compared  by  exhibiting  them 
m  a  tabular  form;  and  as  no  table  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
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Itrium 

'     Davy 

Aluminium 

1808 

Zirconium 

Silicium 

—    Davy 

Carbon 

Boron 

—     Davy 

1807 

Phosphorus 

—    Brandt 

1669 

Sulphur 

Fluoric  basis  ? 

Water 

(lox.IIhyd 

lr..Cav.) 

Ammonia 

(I  nitr.  VI  hydr.  Berth.) 

Potass 

( I  ox.  I  pot; 

1 

Soda 

Barita 

— -     Scheele 

1774 

Strontia 

— *—    Crawford 

1790 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Glycina    . 

1798 

Itria 

1794 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Klaproth 

1788 

Silica 

Margraaf 

Acidi. 
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Sulphuric 

75 

Tungstic 

Sulphurous 

60 

Columbic 

Phosphoric 

55  Berz. 

Acetic 

Phosphorous 

35  (105  ?)  * 

Formic 

Carbonic 
Nitric 

41 
101 

Oxalic 

Nitrous 

*  86-(71,B.)     • 

Mellitic 

Muriatic 

(52,  B.) 

Tartaric 

Oxymuriatic 

Citric 

Hyperoxymuriatic 

Malic 

Fluoric 

21? 

Mucic 

Boracic 

320? 

Benzoic 

Chromic 

Succinic 

Molybdic 

133 

Moroxylic 

Molybdous 

118 

Camphoric 

Arsenic 

135 

Suberic 

Arsenious 

120 

Lactic 
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111? 

33? 

70? 

31? 

11.4 

55? 

20  (25?) 

30 
5.7? 

-  17 

32 

90 

'118'  (59) 

145 

105 

55 

«  53'(38,B.) 

54 

126 

48 

85 
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128? 

96  Berz. 
64  Ricbt. 
70; 
140  1 


Berz« 


124  Berz. 
105  Berz. 


79  Richt, 
110? 
64? 


By  means  of  this  table  we  can  at  once  ascertain  the  proportions 
of  the  component  parts  of  any  salt  or  other  compound  of  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  it:  thus  nitre  consists  of  <^0  potass  and  101 
nitric  acid,  or  of  47  per  cent,  alkali  and  53  acid  in  its  dry  state :  oi^ 
if  we  consider  the  white  caustic  potass^  in  the  driest  statQ  in  which 
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it  is  exhibited  by  any  common  m^ans^  when  it  is  still  a  hydret,  and 
contains  a  portion  of  water,  expressed  by  17,  the  number  for  potass 
will  become  107;  and  the  number  for  the  most  concentrated  li- 
quid nitric  acid,  becomings  in  a  similar  manner  118,  the  proportioh 
of  alkali  will  be  about  47J  per  cent,  instead  of  47.  And  in  a  si- 
milar manner  we  find  for  the  sulphate  of  barita  14.0  and  75^  or  66 
per  cent,  of  earth,  and  34  of  dry  acid,  which  is  a  result  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  most  accurate  analyses.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  the  number  here  assigned  to  the  carbonic  acid  is  that 
which  belongs  to  the  alkaline  subcarbonates,  which  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  neutral  salts ;  and  that  there  are  some  other  apparent  ir- 
regularities of  the  same  nature,  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
simple  proportions. 

.  -Besides  the  general  doctrines  which  we  have  thus  particularly 
examined,  there  are  many  detached  passages,  which  we  shall  think 
it  right  to  mention  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence;  some  on  ac- 
count of  their  novelty  and  interest,  others  because,  in  a  work  so 
likely  to  be  universally  studied,  we  wish  to  leave  nothing  unnoticed, 
which  appears  to  require  either  correction  or  explanation. 

In  speaking  of  Aristotle,  (p.  5,)  our  author  seems  rather  to 
liave  been  led  away  by  a  popular  clamour,  than  to  have  studied  • 
with  attention  the  real  tenour  of  that  great  observer's  mode  of  phi- 
losophizingi  Tlie  '  practice  of  advancing  general  principles,  and 
applying  diem  to  paiticular  instances,'  is  so  far  from  being  <  fatal 
to  truth  in  all  sciences,'  that,  when  those  principles  are  advanced  on 
sufficient  grounds,  it  constitutes  the  essence  of  true  philosophy ; 
and  Aristotle  did  not  advance  principles  on  physical  subjects  with-  . 
out  what  he  Uioi^ht  sufficient  grounds.  The  beauty  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation  depends  wholly  on  the  establishment  of  a  general 
principle,  and  its  application  to  particular  instances :  and  even  our 
author* appears  to  have  applied  the  general  principle  of  simple 
proportions  to  particular  instances,  almost  in  contradiction  to  his 
own  earfier  researches ;  where,  for  instance,  he  doubts  the  accura- 
cy of  his  experiment  with  diamond  and  potassium,  because  it  *  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.'  (p.  312.) 
In  the  case  of  ammonia,  too,  he  has,  perhaps,  been  partly  induced 
by  similar  considerations,  to  repeat  his  former  analysis,  in  which  he 
'  thought  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  found,'  and  *  very  deli- 
cate experiments'  having  convinced  him  (p.  269)  that  no  water  is 
obtained,  he  has  very  candidly  returned  to  Mr.  Berthollet's  opinion 
respecting  the  constitution  of  this  substance. 

P.  69.  *  For  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  gravitation  and 
cohesion  may  be  mere  modifications  of  the  same  general  power  of 
attraction.'  'Fins  is  a  mistake  not  altogether  oncommou  with  those 
who  hav^  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  mathematical  characters 
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of  the  ft)rce3  concerned.  Whether  or  no  these  forces  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  different  modifications  of  the  same  cause,  we  nave 
ho  right  even  to  conjecture ;  but  their  magnitude  and  the  laws  of 
their  action  are  so  totally  dissimilar,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
considered  as  modifications  of  the  same  pow^r. 

P.  70.  Tliere  is  an  error  in  the  comparative  expansions  of  solids 
and  fluids  as  here  related :  ^  100,000  parts  of  glass,  raised  from  the 
degree  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water,  became  100,083 ; — the 
expansive  power  of  liquids  in  general  is  greater  than  that  of  solids, 
— 100,000  parts  of  mercury  become  101,835,'  that  is,  in  bulk;  but 
100,000  parts  of  glass  become  in  bulk  100,250,  not  100,083  only  j 
and  100,000  of  zinc  100,910,  its  expansion  being  about  half  as 
much  as  that  of  mercury,  instead  of  one-sixth,  as  would  be  inferred 
from  our  author's  statement.  P.  75.  A  *  common  thermometer/ 
Is  not  *  hermetically  sealed'  *  at  the  moment  of  the  ebullition  of 
the  mercury;'  for,  in  this  case;  the  fluid  would  sink  within  the  bulb 
at  all  common  temperatures,  unless  the  tube  were  much  longer  than 
usual. 

P.  76.  Professor  Leslie  has  complained,  in  the  public  papers,  that 
Sir  H.  Davy  mentions  a  thermometer  of  Van  Helmont,  as  similar 
to  his  differential  thermometer,  while,  in  fact,  Van  Helmont's  in- 
strument was  open  at  one  end ;  although  his  explanations  *  inciden- 
tally involved  the  principle  of  the  differential  thermometer,  which 
the  author  never  once  dreamed  of  reducing  to  use:'  nor  has  the 
truth  of  this  statement  been  disproved  by  the  person  who  has  re- 
plied on  behalf  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  Tlie  *  principle  of  the  differen- 
tial thermometer'  is  too  simple  to  be  called  an  invention ;  and  it  is 
only  by  its  ingenious  application  that  Professor  Leslie  has  made  it 
an  object  of  attention.  * 

.  P.  79.  A  very  amusing  experiment,  in  which  ether,  floating  on 
water,  is  made  to  burn,  without  sensibly  elevating  the  temperature 
of  the  water  one-eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  is  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  the  great  diflliculty  with  which  fluids  transmit  heat 
downward^  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  liquid  ether  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  temperature  higher  than  102°,  and  that  a  feverish 
hand,  held  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  heat  it  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  boiling  ether;. and  probably  much  more  so,  smce  the  capa- 
city of  ether  for  heat  is  less  than  half  of  that  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 

P.  80.  *  In  solids  the  attractive  force  predominates  over  the 
repulsive;  in  fluids  and  in  elastic  fluids  they  may  be  regarded  as  in 
different  states  of  equilibrium.'  It  is  difficolt  to  conceive  how  so 
much  error  and  confusion  could  have  been  collected,  by  such  an 
author,  into  so  short  a  sentence.  When  one  of  two  forces  '  prcr 
dominates,]  there  tnust  be  motion,  and  the  parts  of  a  body  cannot 
remain  at  rest :  indeed  so  for  is  the  attractive  force  from  predomi- 
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battng  in  a  solid  rather  than  in  a  liquid,  that  when  water  becomes 
solid,  this  force  gives  way  to  the  repulsive,  and  the  ice  expands. 
Nor  are  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  in  any  *  equilibrium'  in 
elastic  Auids;  the  repulsive  force  exists  here  alone,  and  only  com- 
pensated by  external  pressure  or  gravitation.  It  is  in  liquids  and 
m  solids  that  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  exist  '  in  different 
states  of  equilibrium,'  and  probably  without  differing  materially  in 
degree ;  for  the  compressibility  of  ice  appears  to  differ  very  little 
from  that  of  water,  and  the  immediate  force  of  cohesion  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  compressibility :  but  the  true  distinction 
between  solids  and  liquids  is  the  hardness  or  lateral  adhesion  of  the 
cjne,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  lateral  motion  possessed  by  the 
particles  of  the  other;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  assign  a  cause 
for  this  distinction,  there  is  none  that  we  could  point  out  with 
greater  probability,  than  a  certain  symmetry  of  arrangement,  or  an 
approach  to  crystallization,  in  the  particles  of  solids,  while  those  of 
fluids  might  be  supposed  to  be  collected  together  without  any 
uniform  order,  and  so  far  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other. 

P.  84.  *  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Robison, 
that  in  a  vacuum  all  liquids  boil  about  145^  lower  than  in  the  open 
air.'  Such  an  observation  as  this  could  scarcely  have  been  made 
with  any  propriety,  even  before  the  speculations  of  Mr.  Dalton  had 
assisted  us  in  forming  more  correct  ideas  on  this  subject.  A  liquid 
placed  in  a  perfect  vacuum  might  be  said  to  boil  at  any  tempera- 
ture, however  low:  since  the  temperature  at  which  any  Hquid  boils 
is  wholly  dependent  on  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  We 
may  however  easily  understand  Professor  Ro bison's  experiments, 
by  interpreting  the  term  vacuum  as  relating  to  the  receiver  of  an 
ordinary  air-pump,  not  in  the  best  repair,  in  which  the  tuercurial 
gage  would  stand  at  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch ;  for  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this,  both  water  and  alcohol  would  in  reality  have 
their  usual  boiling  points  lowered  about  14.3^. 

P.  92.  The  ^  inaccuracy*  of  the  thermometer  must  be  rather 
increased  than  '  counteracted,'  by  the  disparity  of  tlie  expansions 
of  fluids  and  solids,  if  it  is  really  such  as  our  author  states  it. 

P.  94.  With  repect  to  heat,  Sir  H.  Davy  still  professes  himself 
an  advocate  of  the  opinion  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  that  it  depends 
on  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies:  but,  however 
powerful  we  may  allow  some  of  his  arguments  to  be,  we  cannot 
agree  with  hun  in  thinking,  that  tiie  acknowledged  existence  of  a 
'motion'  of  expansion  or  contraction  will  go  very  far  to  prove  the 
hitimate  nature  of  the  cai^e  of  that  expansion  or  contraction. 

P.  1 3().  The  capability  of  thin  plates,  to  receive  a  much  stronger 
charge  of  electricity  than  thick,  is  here  attributed  to  '  the  difficulty 
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jji  with  which  non-conductors  receive  polarity/    Surely  the  esplana- 

^  tions  of  Cavendish  and  Robison  are  much  more  lumhious. 

B  P.  1 4 1.  The  resemblance  of  the  Aurora  borealis  to  the  discharge 

ij^  of  electricity  through  rare  air  was  very  naturally  adduced  by  Frank- 

^1  Un  in  illustration  of  that  phenbmenon;  but  it  cannot  he  admitted 

^  as  a  sufficient  explanation,  until  it  be  shown  in  what  manner  the 

magnetical  effects  of  the  Aurora  borealis  are  produced,  or  why  its 
beams  are  always  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle. 

P.  149.  The  different  powers  of  Voltaic  batteries  consisting  of 
large  and  small  plates,  although  perhaps  somewhat  too  strongly 
contrasted,  are  very  happily  exemplified  by  experiments  conducted 
in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  idea  of  the  different  effect  of  a  great 
quantity  of  electric  fluid,  and  a  great  intensity  of  charge;  and  very 
I  interesting  accounts  are  given  of  the  operation  of  Mr.  Children's 

large  plates,  and  of  the  gigs^tic  apparatus  of  2000  double  plates, 
procured  by  subscription  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Institution:  but 
we  must  be  contented  with  merely  pointing  out  these  experiments, 
without  attempting  to  give  a  particular  abstract  of  them. 

P.  168.  Sir  H.  Davy  confirms  Mr.  Ebrman's  discovery  of  uni- 
polar bodies,  which  discharge  the  electricity  of  either  end  of  the 
Voltaic  circuit  taken  separately,  but  when  connected  with  both,  re-, 
tain  the  character  of  one  only;  soap,  for  instance^  remains  positive^ 
and  the  flame  of  a  common  taper  negative. 

P.  £19.  Note.  The  optical  experiments  here  mentioned  cannot 
certainly  be  sufficiently '  explained  on  the  idea  of  attractive  poles  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  particles  of  light.'  These  experiments  prove, 
if  they  prove  any  thing,  not  only  '  that  homogeneous  light,  at  certaiii 
equal  distances  iu  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  possessed  of  oppo- 
site qualities,  capable  of  neutralising  each  other';  but  also  that  these 
qualities  affect  the  collateral  rays  of  any  single  beam  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  at  equal  distances  from  the  radiant  point:  so  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  a  continued  stratum  or  film  of 
particles  to  be  thrown  off  by  every  luminous  point,  many  millions  of 
millions  of  times  in  a  second,  and  to  proceed  in  all  directions,  like 
an  expanding  shell,  with  an  inconceivable  velocity,  to  immeasurable 
distances.  We  do  not  state  this  as  an  impossibility,  but  as  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  widiqut  which  our 
author's  conjecture  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  pheno* 
mena.  / 

P.  233.  It  is  very  justly  observed  that  atmospheric  air  has  not 
been  found  to  differ  perceptibly  in  its  composition  in  the  most  dis- 
similar situations,  containing  always  21  of  oxygen,  and  79  of  azotQ 
or  nitrogen;  that  is,  as  it  should  have  been  added,  by  measure. 

P.  296.  A  peculiar  hydrophosphOric  gas  is  described,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  author  in  February,  1812;  but  which  appears  to 
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have  been  previously  known  to  Bockman  and  others/  P.  320. 
Some  very  accurate  and  decisive  experiments  are  mentioned^  which 
seem  to  determine  finally  that  the  '  carbureted'  or  carboneted  hy- 
drogens contain  no  oxygen,  and  that  they  exist  exclusively  in  the 
forms  of  '  'carbureted  hydrogen/  and  '  supercarbureted  hydrogen/ 
or  olefient  gas.  P.  382.  *  Stannane'  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  Proust. 

P.  39 1 .  It  is  observed  that  the  colours  on  a  polished  surface  of 
heated  iron  '  cannot  depend  on  oxydation,  as  they  take  place  under 
mercury.'  '  But  they  appear  between  the  temperatures  of  430®  and 
580°,  when  the  mercury  has  not  yet  boiled,  and  when  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  all  air  has  been  excluded.  In  the  case  of  lead,  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  these  colours  are  derived  from  the  formation 
6f  litharge ;  and  in  that  of  iron,  it  appears  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  are  the  beginning  of  the  scales  of  oxyd,  which  are 
actually  thrown  off,  when  the  heat  becomes  more  intense. 

P.  435.  Palladium  is  said  not  to  have  *  been  foiiud  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  arts/  But,  if  we  arc 
not  misinformed,  its  ingenious  discoverer,  who  seems  to  set  all  quan- 
tity at  defiance,  has  furnished  an  auropalladium,  or  an  alloy  of  this 
inetal  with  gold,  for  the  graduations  of  the  magnificent  circular 
instrument,  which  has  lately  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Troughton 
for  the  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich;  this  alloy  having  the  ap- 
pearance and  durability  of  platina,  and  being  of  a  hardness  better 
adapted  for  receiving  the  divisions. 

P.  492.  The  '  powder  of  Algarotti'  seems  to  be  a  submuriate, 
and  not  an  *  oxyd'  of  antimony. 

P.  498.  The  solution  of  potassium  in  hydrogen  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  explanation  of  the  ready  production  of  potassium  by 
means  of  ignited  iron  filings:  but  we  had  before  been  told  that  so- 
dium may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  sodium  is  not 
soluble  in  hydrogen  ;  pp.  331,  335.  The  attraction  of  potass  to 
the  oxyd  of  iron  is  alleged  by  others,  with  more  consistency,  as  a 
predisposing  or  potential  affinity. 

The  character  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  researches  has  always 
been  that  of  the  most  interesting  originality,  and  we  have  certainly 
no  reason  to  complain  that  he  has  in  his  experiments  very  common- 
ly forsaken  the  beaten  path.  But  in  a  general  work  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  was  impossible  that  every  thing  which  was  required  should 
be  supplied  from  what  he  had  himself  discovered  or  confirmed,  and 
in  reporting  the  labours  of  others,  he  iias  sometimes  allowed  inac- 
curacies to  escape  him,  which  a  little  more  .plodding  diligence 
might  have  avoided.  The  processes  for  obtaining  the  metals  in  pu- 
rity are  often  of  this  description :  they  might  perhaps  very  proper- 
1/  have  been  omitted  or  deferred,  as  not  sufficietitly  elementary  to 
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he  read^ith  advantage  by  a  student:  but  if  they  u^ere  to  be  in- 
serted, it  would  have  been  better  to  have  rendered  them  a  little 
more  intelligible;  and  the  entering  into  such  an  explanation  of  each 
process  might  often  have  led  the  author  to  have  considered  all  its 
steps  with  more  attention,  and  to  have  inquired  if  they  afforded  the 
best  possible  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  He  seems  also  in 
many  instances  to  have  trusted  too  mucli  to  his  memory  in  asserting  . 
the  noneiustence  of  certain  combinations,  especially  those  of  several 
of  the  metals  with  carbon,  and  of  some  with  sulfur.  In  a  future  edi- 
tion, it  wSl  be  necessary  to  correct  several  numerical  and  verbal  er- 
rors, besides  those  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  page  of  errata.  P. 
271,  line  6  fiom  the  bottom,  for  1.9  read  .19.  P.  332, 1. 15,  for 
stannane  read  tin.  P.  37 1/1. 9  from  the  bottom,  for  two,  probably, 
three.  P.  4 1 3, 1. 6  from  the  bottom,  for  2  to  3  read  3  to  2.  P.  445, 
§  8  is  a  repetition  of  §5.  P.  449,  1. 20,  ^^^^  is  either  a  misprint  or 
a  mistake.  P.  468, 1.  19,  for  soda  read  potassa.  P.  497, 1.  7  from 
the  bottom,  for  very,  read  not  very.  P.  501,  last  line,  for  square 
inch  we  must  probably  read  inch  square.  App.  page  2, 1.  3,  for 
11.026  read  4.026. 

The  present  volume  extends  only  to  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
changes,  and  the  primary  combinations  of  the  undecom pounded 
bodies :  how  many  more  such  volumes  will  complete  the  whole  of 
the  projected  Elements,  it  has  probably  not  yet  been  possible 
to  determine.  With  all  its  excellencies,  this  work  must  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  no  inconsiderable  m^rks  of  haste,  and  we  could 
easily  have  conjectured,  even  if  the  author  had  not  expressly  told 
us  so  in  his  dedication,  that  the  period  employed  on  it  '  has  been 
the  happiest  of  his  life.*  In  that,  and  in  every  other  happiness 
which  may  have  befallen  him,  we  shall  ever  most  sincerely  rejoice, 
nor  shall  we  think  the  public  will  have  any  reason  to  reproach  him 
with  having  done  too  little  for  science,  even  if  he  should  fail,  at  any 
future  time,  in  his  avowed  resolution  of  pursuing  it '  with  unabated 
ardour ;'  that  he  has  not  yet  so  failed,  is  become,  from  a  late  acci- 
dent, a  matter  of  public  notoriety  ;  and  if  we  may  expect  perseve- 
rance to  be  at  all  commensurate  to  success,  we  have  no  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  his  passing  any  part  of  his  life  in  inactivity. 

The  style  and  manner  of  this  work  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  author's  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution ;  they  have  been  much  admired  by  some  of  the  most 
competent  judges  of  good  language  and  good  taste;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  Davy  was  bom  a  poet,  and  has  only  become  a  che- 
mist by  accident.  Certainly  the  situation,  in  which  he  was  placed, 
induced  him  to  cultivate  an  ornamented  and  popular  style  of  ex- 
pression and  embellishment;  and  what  was  encouraged  by  tempo- 
rary motives  has  become  natural  to  him  from  habit.     Hence  have 
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The  archbishop  leaves  him  to  a  herald,  who  proves  to  be  Rode- 
rigo:  he  comes  to  tell  Julian  that  the  ftce  of  the  war  is  altered, 
numbers  having  flocked  to  his  standard^  and,  among  others,  Sisabert, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  Covilla,  another  character  in  which  the 
poet  has  thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  received  account.  He 
offers  Julian,  if  he  will  send  away  the  Moors,  or  forsake  them,  to 
cede  to  his  sovereignty  the  country  beyond  the  Ebro;  and  to  make 
all  the  reparation  possible  to  his  daughter,  by  putting  away  his 
queen  Egilona  and  marrying  her.     Upon  this  Julian  exclaims— 

*  Blind  insolence !  base  insincerity !  ' 

Power  and  renown  no  mortal  ever  shared 
Who  could  retain,  or  grasp  them,  to  himself: 
And,  for  Covilla?  patience!  peace!  for  her?    • 
She  call  upon  her  God,  and  outrage  him 
At  his  own  altar  I  she  repeat  the  vows 
She  violates  in  repeating !  who  abhors 
Thee  and  thy  crimes,  and  wants  no  crown  of  thine. 
Force  may  compel  the  abhorrent  soul,  or  want 
Lsuh  atid  pursue  it  to  the  public  ways; 
^^irtue  looks  back  and  weeps,  and  may  return 
To  these,  but  msvet  near  the  ahandan'd  one 
Who  drags  religion  to  adultery's  feet, 
And  re^rs  the  altar  higher  for  her  sake.' 

Abdalazis,  son  of  the  Moorish  commander,  Muza,  now  enters, 
bringing  his  father's  orders  to  Julian  to  prepare  for  battle.  He 
tells  him  of  the  women  who  are  awaiting  admittance  without  hn 
tent,  and  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  Muza  himself  comes  in,  bring- 
ing one  of  them  with  him.  It  is  Egilona.  At  her  sight,  Roderigo 
discovers  himself,  the  Moors  attempt  to  seize  him,  but  Julian 
protects  and  sends  him  away  unhurt. 

The  second  act  begins  with  an  interview  between  Julian  and  his 
daughter,  in  whom  the  poet  seems  to  have  delighted  to  set  forth  an 
ideal  portrait  of  female  gentleness  and  loveliness.  Sisabert.  enters, 
who  is,  not  very  probably,  represented  as  ignorant  of  all  that  has  hap* 

Eened  to  his  miistress,  and  accusing  her  of  breach  of  faith  towards 
im,  under  which  error  he  is  suffered  to  depart.  Egilona  is  now 
iatrodueed  and  her  character  developes  itself ;  loving  her  husband 
atill,  but  fearing  the  loss  of  power  more,  than  the  loss  of  his  affec- 
tion, suspicious  of  Covilla,  who  has,  however,  innocently  supplant- 
ed her  there,  and  suspicious  that  Julian  is  actuated  by  the  hope  of 
niakbg  himself  king.  This  character  is.  afterwards  described  in  a 
rich  strain  of  poetry. 

'  Opas,    Beaming  with  virtue  inaccessible 
Stood  Egilona ;  for  her  lord  she  lived, 
And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  sphere  so  high: 
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All  thoughts  were  on  her — all,  beside  her  own. 
Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  the  field, 
Arrayed  in  candour  and  simplicity. 
Before  her  path  she  heard  the  streams  of  joy 
Murmur  her  name  in  all  their  cadences, 
•  Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade. 

Reflect  her  image — but  acknowledged  them 
Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  most. 
All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none, 
Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  feet 
Unfelt  and  unregarded  :  now  behold 
The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly ! 
Pride  against  love,  ambition  and  revenge 
Against  devotion  and  compliancy — 
Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted, 
And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view 
The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality  ^ 

Hardens  and  flaws  around  her/ — p.  66, 

Egilona  is  confirmed  by  some  misapprehended  expressions  of 
Opas^  in  her  suspicion  that  Julian  and  Coviila  mean  to  accept  Ro- 
derigo's  offer,  and  under  this  belief,  offers  herself  and  the  crown  to 
Abdalazis. 

Act  III.  Opas  meantime  has  gone  to  Roderigo  at  Xeres.  The 
king  avows  that  he  is  satiated  with  Egilona,  that  he  feels  no  c6m- 
punction  or  sorrow  for  what  he  has  done,  and  that  he  wants  no 
pity.     To  this  the  archbishop  replies 


O  what  a  curse 


To  thee,  this  utter  ignorance  of  thine! 

Julian,  whom  all  the  good  commiserate, 

Sees  thee,  below  him  far  in  happiness ; 

A  state  indeed  of  no  quick  restlessness, 

No  glancing  agitation — one  vast  swell 

Of  melancholy,  deep,  impassable, 

Interminable,  where  his  spirit  alone 

Broods  and  o*ershadows  all,  bears  him  from  earth 

And  purifies  his  chastened  soul  for  heaven.  ■     ■ 

1  have  heard 

The  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  pitied  them. 
Bad  and  accursed  things  have  men  confest 
Before  me,  but  have  left  them  unarrayed, 
Naked,  and  shivering  with  deformity. 
The  troubled  dreams  and  deafening  gush  of  youth 
Fling  o'er  the  fancy,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Discordant  and  impracticable  things: 
If  the  good  shudder  at  their  past  escapes. 
Shall  not  the  wicked  shudder  at  their  criixves  I 
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They  shall — and  I  denounce  upon  thy  head 

God's  venge^/nce— thou  shalt  rule  this  land  no  more.'  p.  53 

Boderigo  orders  him  to  be  seized,  but  he  is  soon  relieved  by  Si- 
sabert,  who,  though  yet  iguorant  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  tyrant'i 
guilt,  has  discovered  that  he  would  have  forced  Covilla  to  become 
his  queen,  and  therefore  joined  Julian  amid  the  general  revolt  oi 
Roderigo's  soldiers.  Julian  is  thus  described  by  him  in  the  deci- 
sive conflict. 

^  He  called  on  God,  the  witness  of  his  cause, 
On  Spain,  the  partner  of  his  victories. 
And  yet  amidst  these  animating  words 
Rolled  the  huge  tear  down  his  unvizor'd  face —  , 
A  general  swell  of  indignation  rose 
Thro'  the  long  line,  sobs  burst  from  every  breast. 
Hardly  one  voice  succeeded — you  might  hear 
The  impatient  hoof  strike  the  soft  sandy  plain : 
But  when  the  gates  flew  open,  and  the  king 
In  his  high  car  came. forth  triumphantly,. 
Then  was  Count  Julian's  stature  more  elate  ; 
Tremendous  was  the  smile  that  smote  the  eyes 
Of  all  he  past — "  fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers," 
He  cried,  "  I  fight  your  battles,  follow  mel 
Soldiers,  w^  know  no  danger  but  disgrace!" 
Father,  and  general,  and  king,  they  shout, 
And  would  proclaim  him — back  he  cast  his  face, 
Pallid  with  grief,  and  one  loud  groan  burst  forth; 
It  kindled  vengeance  thro'  the  Asturian  ranks. 
And  they  soon  scatter'd,  as  the  blasts  of  heaven 
Scatter  the  leaves  and  dust,  the  astonished  foe.' — p.  7S, 

In  the  fourth  act  Roderigo  appears  as  a  prisoner  in  Julian's  tent, 
and  a  scene  occurs  containing  parts  in  as  deep  a  tone  of  passion  as 
can  be  foimd  in  English  poetry. 

*  Jul,  Torne  hast  thou  from  me  all  my  soul  held  dear ! 
•Her  form,  her  voice,  all,  hast  thou  banish'd  from  me, 
Nor  dare  I,  wretched  as  I  am !  recal 
Those  solaces  of  every  grief,  erewhile ! 
I  stand  abased  before  insulting  crime. 
I  faulter  like  a  criminal  myself. 
The  hand  that  hurled  thy  chariot  o'er  its  wheels. 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  moulten  statues  on  some  palace-gates, 
Shakes,  as  with  palsied  age,  before  thee  now. 
Gone  is  the  treasure  of  my  heart,  for  ever, 
AVithout  a  father,  mother,  friend,  or  name ! 
Daughter  of  Julian — Such  was  her  delight — 
Such  was  mine  too !  what  pride  more  innocent, 
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What,  surely,  less  deserviDg  pangs  like  fhesey 

Than  springs  from  filial  and  |>arental  love ! 

Debarred  from  every  hope  that  issues  forth 

To  meet  the  balmy  breath  of  early  life. 

Her  sadden'd  day's,  all,  cold  and  colouriess. 

Will  stretch  before  her  their  whole  weary  lengdi 

Amid  the  sameness  of  obscurity. 

She  wanted  not  seclusion,  to  unveil 

Her  thoughts  to  heaven,  clobter,  nor  midnight  bell; 

She  found  it  in  all  places,  at  all  hours: 

While,  to  assuage  my  labours,  she  indulged 

A  playfulness  that  shunn'd  a  mother^s  eye. 

Still,  to  avert  my  perils,  there  arose 

A  piety  that,  even  from  tne^  retired. 

Rod,  Such  was  she! — ^what  am  I! — those  are  the  arms 
That  are  triumphant  when  the  battle  fails. 

0  Julian,  Julian !  all  thy  former  words 
Struck  but  the  imbecile  plumes  of  vanity ; 
These,  thro'  its  steely  coverings,  pierce  Uie  heart* 

1  ask  not  life  nor  death ;  but,  if  I  live. 
Send  my  most  bitter  enemy  to  watch 

My  secret  paths,  send  poverty,  send  pain— 

Jul.  This  further  curse  hast  thou  inflicted;  wretch, 
I  cannot  pardon  thee. 

Rod.  Thy  tone,  thy  mien^ 
Refute  those  words. 

Jul,  No — I  can  not  forgive. 

Rod.  Upon  my  knees,  my  conqueror,  I  implore — 
Upon  the  earth,  before  thy  feet — ^hard  heart ! 

Jul.  Audacious !  hast  thou  never  heard  that  prayer 
And  scorn'd  it  ?  'tis  the  last  thou  shouldst  repeat. 
Upon  the  ear^ !  upon  her  knees !  O  God !— > 

Rod.    Pardon  me  not,  then — but  with  purer  lips 
Implore  of  God,  who  vxmld  hear  thee^  to  pardon. 

Jul,    Hope  it  I  may— ^pronounce  it— O  Roderigo! 
'  Ask  it  of  him  who  can;  I  too  will  ask, 
*'  And,  in  my  own  transgressions,  pray  for  thine* 

RJod.    One  name  I  dare  not — 

Jul.    Go — abstain  from  that, 
I  do  conjure  thee ;  raise  not  in  my  soul 
Again  the  tempest  that  has  wrecked  my  fame ; 
Thou  shalt  not  breathe  in  the  same  clime  with  her. 
Far  o'er  the  unebbing  sea  thou  shalt  adore 
The  eastern  star,  and — may  thy  end  be  peace/ — p.  81. 

To  point  out  particular  beauties  in  a  scene  like  this  would  be, 
at  best,  but  an  impertinent  office ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  from  no^ 
ticing  the  description  of  Julian  and  the  chariot-horses,  as  one  of 
ihe  noblest  images  of  human  power  that  we  recollect.    Yet  this  is 
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equalled  in  a  following  beetle,  where  Julian  is  thus  described  1 
his  foster-brother :. 

*  Not  victory,  that  o'ershadows  hira,  sees  he! 
No  airy  and  light  passion  stirs  abroad 

To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him ;  all  are  quelled 

Beneath  a  mightier,  sternbr,  stress  of  mind : 

Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely,  and  unmoved. 

Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men ; 

A9  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 

Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray, 

Stands  solitary,  stands  immovable 

Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  eye, 

Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased. 

In  the  cold  light,  above  the  dews  of  morn.'  p.  S7» 

The  escape  of  Roderiga  and  the  departure  of  Covilla  at  tl 
same  time,  confirm  the  suspicions  of  Egdona,  and  of  Muza^  who 
represented  with  all  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  Moorish  chara 
ter.  Tarik  and  Abdalazis,  who  are  of  more  generous  natures,  w 
not,  at  first,  believe  that  Julian  can  have  been  false  to  them,  a 
the  latter  relates  what  had  past  with  Roderigo. 

*  There  is  a  poor  half-ruin'd  cell 

In  Xeres,  whither  few  indeed  resort ; 

Greei)  are  the  walls  within,  green  is  the  floor' 

.   And  slippery  from  disuse ;  for  christian  feet 
Avoid  it,  as  half-holy,  half-accurst. 
Still  in  its  dark  recess  fanatic  sin  - 
Abases  to  the  ground  his  tangled  hair. 
And  servile  scourges  and  reluctant  groans 
Roll  o  er  the  vault  uninterruptedly. 
Till,  such  the  natural  stilness  of  the  place, 
The  very  tear  upon  the  damps  below 
Drops  audible,  and  the  heart's  throb  replies. 
There  is  the  idol  maid  of  christian  creed, 
And  taller  images,  whose  history 
I  know  not,  nor  inquired — 
Hither  the  aged  Opas  of  Seville 
Walked  slowly,  and  behind  him  was  a  man 
Barefooted,  bruized,  dejected,  comfortless, 
Jn  sack-cloth ;  the  white  ashes  on  his  head 
Dropt  as  he  smote  his  breast — he  gathered  up, 
'  Replaced  them  all,  groaned  deeply,  looked  to  heaven^ 
And  held  them,  like  a  treasure,  with  claspt  hands/  p.  1( 

Julian  is  summoned  by  the  Moorish  chief  to  explain  his  cc 
duct:  but  Tarik,  the  only  oue  to  whom  he  would  have  replie 
leaves  him  as  soon  as  he  hears  him  admit  that  he  had  sent  Rod 
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rigo  awaj:  and  when  Julian  speaks  of  the  people  chusiog  a  king, 
he  talks  a  language  which  Muza  and  Abdalazis  are  incapable 
of  understanding.  He  adds  that  Spain  would  gladly  provide  the 
means  of  return,  and  pay  them  liberally  for  their  aid  against  op- 
pression :  Muza  replies  that  she  shall  pay  *  the  treasures  of  her 
soil,  her  ports,  her  youth ;'  and  when  Julian  declares  that  they  who 
attempt  to  enslave  her  shall  rue  the  attempt,  Muza  tells  him  that, 
foreseeing  his  treachery,  he  had  already  ordered  his  two  sons  to  be 
put  to  death.  A  scene  of  great  dignity  ensues;  Abdalazis  pleads 
for  Julian,  but  Muza  is  inexorable.  A  messenger  enters  to  tell 
the  Count  that  his  w  ife  has  died  upon  the  bodies  of  her  murdered 
children,  and  the  drama  concludes  with  this  speech  from  Julian. 

'  ML  Receive  them  to  thy  peace,  eternal  God  I 
O  soother  of  my  hours,  while  I  beheld' 
The  light  of  day,  and  thine  1  adieu,  adieu  ! 
And  my  Covilla!  dost  thou  yet  survive? 
Yes,  my  lost  child,  thou  livest  yet — in  shame ! 

0  agony,  past  utterance!  past  thought! 

1  will  endure  thee;  I,  whom  heaven  ordained 
Thus  to  have  served  beneath  my  enemies, 
Their  conqueror,  thus  to  have  visited 

My  native  land  with  vengeance  and  with  woe. 
Henceforward  shall  she  recognise  her  sons,' 
Impatient  of  oppression  or  disgrace. 
And  rescue  them,  or  perish ;  let  her  hold  * 

This  compact,  written  with  her  blood,  and  mine.' 

We  had  marked  other  passages  of  equal  beauty ;  but  our  limit? 
will  not  admit  of  more,  and  enough  has  been  given  to  shew  the  rea- 
der the  character  of  the  play :  if  h^  appreciates  it  rightly,  he  will 
seek  for  the  rest  in  the  work  itself.  As  a  drama,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  not  been  intended  for  representation, — so  little  is  it  addressed 
either  to  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of  the  multitude.  The  fable  is  not 
always  sufficiently  clear ;  in  a  few  instances  the  language,  which  is 
occasionally  laboured  into  stiffness,  borders  on  obscurity,  and  the 
verse  is  every  where  epic  rather  than  dramatic. 

We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  Count  Julian  to  the 
author  of  a  narrative  poem  of  which  the  story  is  strange  and  un- 
prepossessing, and  the  diction  obscure,  but  in  which  the  higher  re- 
quisites of  poetry  are  incidentally  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  same  powers  are  exhibited  here  so  strikingly,  and  the  defects 
which,  exist  partake  so  much  of  the  same  character,  that  the  inter- 
nal evidence  secures  decision;  but  when  an  author  has  not  thought 
proper  to  affix  his  name,  the  critic  who  gives  it  publicity  assumes  an 
authority  tp  which  neither  the  laws  of  courtesy  nor  of  his  profes- 
sion entitle  him. 
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Art.  VI.  Calamities  of  jiutkors;  including  some  Inquiries  re^ 
specting  their  moral  and  literary  Characters*  By  the  Author 
of  '  Curiosities  of  Literature.'  3  Volumes,  8vo.  London. 
Murray.     1812. 

T  F  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  this  book  from  its  titled-page, 
^  it  would  not  be  very  favourable:  authors  are  there  introduced 
as  a  genus,  and  their  moral  and  literary  characters  spoken  of  as  if 
each  had  not  a  moral  and  literary  character  of  his  own.  Neither 
should  we  think  more  highly  of  the  writer's  precision  of  style  by 
looking  at  the  end/ where  a  portentous  metaphor  about  '  barrea 
fertility'  stares  the  reader  in  the  face.  But  the  middle  of  the  book 
is  much  better  than  the  two  ends :  it  is  one  of  those  works  which 
are  designed  for  the  breakfast  table  and  the  sofa,  and  is  so  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  that  he  who  takes  it  up  will  not  readily  lay 
it  down.  The  matter  is  as  amusing  as  any  lover  of  light  reading 
can  desire,  and  of  such  a  desultory  kind  tliat  a  comment  might 
easily  be  made  as  extensive  as  the  text. 

The  first  head,  or  chapter,  treats  of  Authors  by  Profession. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  authorship  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  only  persons  who  profited  by 
their  works  were  probably  those  minstrels  who  sung  their  owd 
compositions:  but  as  soon  as  books  could  be  rapidly  and  easily 
multiplied,  authorship  became  a  trade.  Luther  even  speaks  of  the 
price  per  sheet  in  his  days.  *  1  have  no  plenty  of  money,'  he  says, 
^  and  yet  I  deal  thus  with  the  printers:  I  receive  nothing  from 
them  for  recompence  of  my  many  copies.  Sometimes  I  take  of 
them  one  copy,  this  I  think  is  due  to  me;  whereas  other  writers, 
yea  translators,  for  every  eight  leaves  have  an  angel.'  In  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  society,  it  became  as  natural  that  the  author  should 
live  by  the  pen,  as  that  the  priest  should  live  by  the  altar,  or  the 
soldier  by  the  sword:  that  literature,  therefore,  like  every  thing 
else  which  may  be  made  a  means  of  emolument,  should  become  4 
trade  or  profession,  is  somewhat  oddly  placed  among  the  calamities 
of  literary  men,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  it  is  a  very 
unprofitable  profession.  Tlie  examples  which  are  given,  relate  ra- 
ther to  want  of  principle  in  the  individuals  than  to  any  thing  else. 
Political  traders  who  ofler  themselves  to  tlie  best  bidder  are 
what  the  Solomons  and  Brodums  are  in  medicine, — adventu- 
rers of  equal  probity  and  equal  respectability,  but  in  a  less  lucra* 
tive  craft.  The  writer  is  not  correct  in  affirming  that  they  form  a 
race  peculiar  to  our  country ;  France  has  swarmed  with  them.  It 
is-  in  this  place  that  the  anecdote  should  have  occurred  to  him  of 
^  poor  wretch  who  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  French 
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minister  v^hom  he  had  libelled,  by  pleading  poverty  and  saying  that 
he  must  live.  The  minister  replied,  I  see  no  necessity  for  it* 
Among  men  of  this  description,  Tacitils  Gordon,  as  the  audior  calls 
him,  ought  not  to  have  been  classed;  it  is  unjust  to  infer  that  be- 
cause he  was  a  political  writer  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
wine-licenses,  he  was  therefore  a  hireling.  Gordon  was  certainly 
tlie  warm  advocate  of  a  political  party,  but  he  was  neither  a  poor 
man  nor  a  profligate  one:  his  translation  of  Tacitus  is  not  in- 
ferior to  Murphy's;  its  latinisms  even  give  it  a  peculiarity  wliich 
represents  the  strong  mannerism  of  the  original  better  than  can  be 
done  by  mere  idiomatic  English.  Chatterton  is  adduced  as  ano- 
ther instance,  for  his  well  known  memorandum  upon  the  death  of 
Beckford  the  Lord  Mayor. 

£,    .?.    d. 

Lost  by  his  death  in  an  Essay     ...     1      1 1     6 

Gained  in  Elegies      ...^.22 

Gained  in  Essuys       .....    3     3 

5       5    0 


Am  glad  he  is  dead  by     .....     3     13     6 


Aud  this  is  called  a  balance-sheet  of  literary  iniquity  and  trade ! 
t^oor  Chatterton !  who  does  not  see  in  this  the  sportiveness  of  a 
boy  of  genius,  who,  however  he  was  led  astray  by  the  warmth  of 
factibus  feeling,  despised,  in  his  better  moments,  the  worthless 
men  whom  party  warmth  had  led  him  to  panegyrise,  and  who,  boy 
as  he  was,  already  began  to  feel  that  party  politics  and  subjects  of 
a  transitory  interest,  were  unworthy  of  him  ?  Literary  iniquity ! 
Heavier  condemnation  could  not  be  bestowed  upon  Pasquin,  or 
Pigott, — upon  the  veiy  vermin  of  literature,  than  has  been  lavished 
upon  this  youth  for  a  jest  which  was  as  much  the  effect  of  growing 
strength  of  mind,  as  of  gaiety  of  heart. 

Tom  Nash  confesses  that  *  when  the  bottom  of  his  purse  wa» 
turned  upward,'  he  used  to  compose  pieces  for  gentlemen  who  as- 
pired to  authorship,'  and  was  ^  fain  to  let  his  plough  stand  still  in 
the  midst  of  a  furrow,  to  follow  these  Senior  Fantasticos  to  whose 
amorous  viUaneltas  he  prostituted  his  pen.'  This  mode  of  obtain- 
ing reputation  upon  false  pretences  is  as  old  as  Martial's  days,  and 
is  not  yet  wholly  obsolete.  Within  our  knowledge,  there  came  a 
letter  to  a  living  poet  from  a  gentleman  ambitious  of  poetical  fame, 
proposing  to  him  '  sweet  remuneration'  for  a  collection  of  original 
pieces,  which  the  applicant  wished  to  publish  as  his  own.  It  was 
desired  that  they  might  be  chiefly  amatory,  and  a  few  of  them  in 
Latin. 
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From  the  <  suffimngs  of  autib<u*s/  the  writer  passes  to  ^  the  par 
trons  of  former  times/  and  exonpli^es  the  want  of  patronage  is 
Churcliyardy-rtbat 

old  Palemon  free  from  spight. 
Whose  carefull  pipe  may  make  the  hearer  rew ; 
Yet  he  himself  may  rewed  be  more  right. 
That  sung  so  long  until  quite  ho^urse  be  gr^w.. 

What  Phineas  Fletcher  says  of  Spenser  might,  with  more  truth, 
be  applied  to  his  more  unfortunate  contemporary. 

Poorly,  poor  man,  he  lived ;  poorly,  poor  man  he  died. 
He  wrote,  as  these  volumes  tell  us,  his  own  history  under  the 
title  of  *  the  Tragicall  Discourse  of  the  haplesse  Man's  Life :' 
and  an  epitaph,  which  was  written  for  him  in  miitb,  and  perhaps  in 
mockery,  brings  down  the  melancholy  sum  to  its  conclusion. 
Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclose, 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  prose. 

Tlie  case  of  Stow,  to  whom  all  later  antiquaries  ace  so  deeply 
indebted,  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  times,  for  Stow  had  fair 
claims  upon  national  patronage.    He  devoted  his  life,  andexpended 
his  patrimony  in  the  study  ^f  English  antiquitii^;  imd  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year  was  rewarded  with  letters  patent,  fron  James  I.  gianiecl 
at  the  poor  old  man's  petition,  *  as  a  recompeace  for  his  labour  wid 
travel  of  forty^five  years,  in  setting  forth  the  Chromcles  of  Englam^ 
and  eight  years  taken  up  in  die  survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  towards  his  relief  now  in  his  old  age.'    .These  letters 
permitted  him,  for  one  twelvemonth, '  to  gather  the  benevolence  of 
well  disposed  people  within  this  realm  of  England— **to  ask,  gather 
and  take  th^  alms  of  all  our  loving  subjects!'     This  brief  was  pub- 
lished from  the  pulpit,  and  it  produced  so  little  that  the  privilege 
<>f  being  a  licensed  beggar  was    renewed  to  him  for  another 
year.     James  was  the  most  literary    of   all  our  monarchs,  and 
leamins,  though  less  generally  diffused,  was  even  more  fa^ion^ 
able  in  nis  days,  than  in  our  own;  for  the  higher  cbsses  of  women 
were  scholars^  yet  men  of  erudition  and  paininl  iiidu^ry>  Mvem 
suffered   to   live  and  die  in   pemiry.      He  was. too  prodigal  U> 
his  minions,  to  afford  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  such  men  as 
Stow  and  Minsheu  and  Purchas;  and  patronage  was  but  another 
name  for  charity.    The  Reformation,  though  in  many,  and  far  more^ 
important,  points  it, was  highly  beneficial  to  literature,  proved  in- 
jurious to  it,  in  some  respects,  in  this  country.     Monasteries  have 
often  been  called  hives  of  drones ;  but  were  those  institutions  s^s 
favourable  to  religion  and  morality  as  they  assuredly  are  to  letters, 
we  might  well  be  permitted  to  wish  for  their  re-establishment.    Th^ 
Yarious  orders  which  had  fornierly  vied  with.  each. qther.  in  mon* 
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strous  legends,  phantasmagoric  and  legerdemain^ miiiicles,  and  un- 
natural, ansteritiesy  began^  when  they  saw  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation^ to  rival  each  other  in  literary  ^xertious, .  without  abaUr 
doningy  or,  at  that  tiitie,  abating  their  old  practices.  Gibbon  rnake^ 
a  sarcastic  comparison  between  the  great  works  which  were  sent 
forth  by  one  Benedictine  monastery,  and  those  which  the  English 
universities  have  produced;  he  does  not  state  why  such  works  are 
more  to  be  expected  from  monasteries  than  from  universities.  The 
man  of  letters  who  entered  a  convent,  looked  to  nothing  beyond 
its  walls;  he  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  world,  and  to  all  worldly 
prospects — nor  was  he  allowed  to  indulge  in  indolence  and  pro- 
crastination, the  sins  by  which  such  men  are  most  easily  beset;  his 
Superior  called  upon  him  to  perform  the  task  for  which  he  was 
thought  fit,  and  obedience  is  the  first  of  monastic  virtues.  His 
reputation  reflected  credit  upon  the  order,  and  the  order  defrayed 
the  expense  of  the  work.  Had  Stow  and  Ockley  been  born  in  a 
catholic  country,  they  would  have  found,  like  Mabillon  and  Calmet 
in  France,  and  Florez  in  Spain,  all  they  wanted, — the  means  of  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  most  laborious  literary  pursuits,  without 
ruin  to  themselves. 

.  The  case  of  poor  old  Stow  is  followed  in  these  volumes,  by  oiiie 
which  is  less  known.  Myles  Davies  was  a  Welch  clergyn^an,  with 
a  national  warmth  of  mind,  and  rather  more  genius,  mi  genetisy 
than  usually  falls  to  a  Welchman's  lot;  for,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  Wales  has  by  no  means  given  to  the  British  empire  its  fair 
proportion  of  great  men.  He  endeavoured  to  live  by  literature, 
but  soon  found  this  so  hopeless  a  pursuit,  that  he  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  what  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  from 
public  patronage.  The  writer,  who  has  been  collecting  his  story, 
suspects  that  his  mind  became  a  little  disordered:  the  extracts 
which  are  given,  betray  no  symptoms  of  derangement — they  are  in 
a  strain  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  pressing  embarrassments, 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  of  talents,  might  well  produce  ii| 
an  indignant  mind.  He  used  to  carry  his  books  to  those  person^ 
who,  he  presumed,  would  purchase  them,  and  receive  payment  as 
an  act  of  charity;  his  own  account  of  this  wretched  trade  is  as  live- 
ly as  it  is  curious. 

*  "  Some  parsons  would  hollow  to  raise  the  whole  house  and  posse 
of  the  domestics  to  raise  a  poor  crown;  at  last  all  that  flutter  ends  in 
sending  Jack  or  Tom  out  to  change  a  guinea,  and  then  'tis  reckoned 
over  half  a  dozen  times  before  the  fatal  crown  can  he  picked  out,  which 
must  be  taken  as  it  is  given,  with  all  the  parade  of  alms-giving,  and  so 
to  be  received  with  all  the  active  and  passive  ceremonial  of  mendica- 
tion  and  alms-receiving — as  if  the  books,  printing  and  paper,  were  worth 
nothing  at  all,  and  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  charity  for  them  to  touch 
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them  or  let  thiem  be  in  the  house  |  ^  For  I  shall  never  read  them/  sayi  - 
one  of  the  five  shillin^piece  chaps — '  1  have  no  time  to  look  in  them/ 
lays  another; — '  Tis  so  much  money  lost/  says  a  grave  dean; — *  My 
eyes' being  so  bad/  said  a  bishop;  '  that  I  can  scarce  read  at  all/-— 
'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?*  said  another ; — *  Sir,  I  presented  you  the 
other  day  with  my  Athena  Britannkai,  being  the  last  part  published/ 
— '  I  don't  want  books,  take  them  again ;  I  don't  Understand  what  they 
mean/  .  *  The  title  is  very  plain/  said  I,  •  and  they  are  writ  mostly  in 
English/  •  ril  give  you  a  crown  for  both  the  volumes/  *  They  stand  ' 
me.  Sir,  in  more  than  that,  and  'tis  for  a  bare  subsistence  I  present  or  sell 
them;  bow  shall  I  liveK  '  I  care  not  a  farthing  for  that,  live  or  die, 
*tis  all  one  to  me/ — *  Pamn  my  master !'  said  Jack,  '  'twas  but  last 
night  he  was  comknending  your  books  and  your  learning  to  the  skies; 
and  now  he  would  not  care  if  you  were  starving  before  his  eyes ;  nay  he 
often  makes  game  at  your  clothes,-  though  he  thinks  you  the  greatest 
scholar  in  England/  "  '—pp.  78,  79' 

Passing  over  a  sketch  of  Cowley's  character,  (in  which-  the  n^Iect 
and  ingratitude  which  he  experienced  from  the  court,  are  probably 
enough  ascribed  to  bis  Ode  in  honour  of  Brutus,)  a  lively  account 
of  Horace  Walpole,  (which  in  the  severity  of  its  censure  partakes 
too  nauch  of  the  vice  that  it  condemns,)  and  some  remarks  upon 
old  Jcim  Dennis,  (in  which  sufficient  praise  is  not  awarded  to  tbt 
aouod  sense  of  his  better  critical  works,)  we  come  to  a  very  amu- 
sing article  upon  Orator  Henley.  This  name  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Pope ;  but  the  history  of  the  motley  adventurer  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  almost  unknown,  even  to  annotators  and  biblio- 
graphers— so  ephemeral  is  notoriety  !  Mr.  D'lsrael^ — (we  may 
name  the  author  of  these  volumes,  since  he  indicates  himself  in  tho 
title-page) — ^tells  us  that  this  clerical  buffoon  was  an  indefatigable 
student,  a  proficient  in  all  the  learned  languages,  an  elegant  poet^^ 
and  a  wit  of  no  inferior  class*  -  His  wit  and  his  industry  are  not  to  be 
doubted ;  and  the  man  who  in  his  '  Complete  Linguist/  published  a 
grammar  of  ten  languages,  must  either  have  possessed  considerable 
erudition,  or  a  very  uncommon  share  of  impudence  and  quackery: 
but  Henley  was  so  abundantly  gifted  with  these  requisites  for  his 
calling,  that  the  title  of  this  poly-grammar  must  not  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  undertook. 
As  for  his  poetry,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  his  peculiar  phraseology,  says 
that  it  *  surmounts  mediocrity ;'  and  he  adduces  a  few  passages  in 
support  of  this  opinion ;  but  he  has  failed  in  this  attempt  to  show 
cause  why  the  sentence,  which  time  has  past  upon  it,  should  be  re- 
versed. 

Henley  had  been  master  of  a  ffee-school  in  Leicestershire,  and 
introduced  some  novelties  there  which  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended ;  so  he  left  the  country,  and  came  to 
London  as  a  literary  adventurer,     tie  wrote  for  the  booksellers,^ 
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and  received  pay  from  the  ministry  for  the  Hyp- Doctor,  a  paper 
started  in. opposition  to  the  Craftsman.    Weary  of  such  task-work, 
disappointed  of  preferment  in  his  profession,  and  of  the  fame  which 
he  expected  in  literature,  he  commenced  Quack,  and  succeeded  in 
becoming  one  of  the  first  water.     He  opened^  what  he  called  an 
Oratory,  in  Newport-market,  and  undertook  to  teach  universal 
knowledge,  in  lectures.     Here  he  proposed  \  to  supply  the  want  of 
an  University,  or  universal  school  in  this  great  capital,  for  persons 
of  all  ranks,  professions  and  capacities — to  lay  a  foundation  for  an 
English  academy — to  give  a  standard  to  our  language  and  a  digest 
to  our  history — to  revive  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
cution— and  to  bring  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  placing  them  in  the  clearest  light,  and  fixing  them  to  the 
utmost  certainty.'     At  the  same  time  he  professed  to  teach  primi- 
tive Christianity  in  his  sermons.     '  The  Church  of  England,'  he 
said,  '  was  really  with  him ;  he  appealed  to  her  own  principles,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  deviate  from  her  unless  she  would  devi- 
ate from  herself.'     Mr.  D'Israeli  intimates,  that  he  began  by  pro* 
fessing  Arianism,  a  heresy  to  which  Whiston  and  Clarke  had  given 
at  that  time  some  repute :  but  if  he  adopted  this  mode  of  belief,  he 
would  hardly  have  appealed  to  the  Church  of  England  as  his  test. 
In  reality,  be  seems  not  to  have  been  sincere  enough  to  care  about 
points  of  faith,  and  therefore  confined  his  scheme  of  reformation 
to  such  things  as  lay  upon  the  surface.     His  pulpit  was  hung  with 
velvet,  and  decorated  with  gold :  in  his  liturgy,  the  creeds  and  doxo- 
logies  were  printed  with  red  letters ;  and  he  proposed  to  celebrate 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  with  all  the  ancient  forms — forms,  which, 
he  said,  were  *  so  noble,  so  just,  sublime,  and  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous, that  the  change  has  been  made  to  an  unspeakable  disadvan- 
tage.'    What  Laud  attempted  in  sincerity,  and  with  the  impracti- 
cable hope  of  reconciling  the  two  churches,  Henley  set  about  in 
the  mere  spirit  of  unprincipled  adventure.     He  struck  medals  with 
the  device  of  a  sun  approaching  the  meridian^  and  the  motto  Inve- 
niam  viam  ant  faciam ;  but  he  deceived  himself — for  he  lost  his 
way  instead  of  finding  it,  and  did  not  even  delude  the  multitude,  who 
are  ever  eager  for  delusion.     Muggleton,  Swedenborg,  and  Joan- 
na Southcott,  the  craziest  of  the  crazy,  the  vulgarest  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  dullest  of  the  dull,  have  found  followers  in  England ;  but 
Henley,  with  all  his  wit,  all  his  talent,  and  all  his  oratory,  could  not 
succeed  in  forming  a  sect.     He  called  himself  a  Rationalist,  and  on 
hjs  deathrbed  repeatedly  exclaimed,  let  my  enemies  know  I  die  & 
Rational !     What  he  meant  by  the  term  is  not  explained,  and  were 
we  to  offer  a  guess  at  the  Aieaning,  it  would  do  little  honour  to  his 
sincerity.     His  want  of  success  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  his  buf- 
foonery, not  to  his  extravagance,  not  to  his  follies — ^be  failed  be- 
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cause  he  neither  was,  nor  appeared  to  be  in  earnest — because  he 
sported  with  his  auditors^  and  thought  it  sufficient  if  he  could  amuse 
and  astonisli  them,  without  rousing  their  feelings,  inflaming  their  im- 
aginations, or  impressing  their  hearts.  He  might  have  mdulged  in 
jests  and  buffooueries  without  danger  of  shocking  or  olSendiug  his 
believers,  if  he  had  given  them  any  thing  to  believe.  But  he  appear- 
ed to  the  people  in  his  true  light,  a  sort  of  pulpit  merry-andrew, 
or  show-man,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  confers  upon  him  a  most  unde- 
served honour,  when  he  exhibits  him  as  an  example  of  disap^v 
pointed  genius. 

The  chapter  upon  the  maladies  of  authors  shows,  that  inordi- 
nate study,  like  any  other  immoderate  indulgence,  is  prejudicial^ 
and  oftentimes  fatal  to  health :  it  is,  however,  less  so  than  any 
other.  True  it  is,  that  no  violence  can  be  offered  to  nature,  nor 
any  irregular  modes  of  life  be  made  habitual,  with  impunity ;  but  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  D'Israeli,  we  must  contend,  that  of  all  offenders, 
the  man  of  letters  in  this  respect  suffers  least.  Sailors  and  night- 
coachmen  are  short  lived  for  want  of  due  sleep :  he  who  lives,  night 
as  vvell  as  day,  in  his  study  among  the  dead,  converses  usually  longer 
with  the  living  also,  than  those  men  of  hardy  lives  and  iron  tempe- 
rament. The  groom  who  is  wasted  to  a  standard  of  weight,  not 
much  more  rational  than  the  standard  of  measure  which  has  ren- 
dered Procrustes  famous,  is  spent  in  a  few  years.  The  drunkard  lays 
up  for  himself  an  inheritance  of  liver-complaints  and  dropsy : — a  man 
may  drink  of  Helicon  all  his  life,  and  contract  no  other  tympany  than 
what  some  of  his  verses  may  exhibit ;  and  if  he  be  subject  to  any  dis- 
ease^ of  the  spleen,  the  fault  will.be  in  his  moral  disposition,  not  in 
his  literary  pursuits.  Sedentary  habits  engeuder  dyspepsy — it  is  the 
disease  of  the  taylor  and  the  shoemaker,  as  well  as  of  the  scholar : 
nerrous  afflictions  are  more  frequently  his  lot ;  yet  they  spring,  at 
least,  as  often  from  want  of  employment,  as  from  excess  of  it.  A 
century  ago  the  stone  was  said  to  be  the  scourge  of  men  of  letters. 
Certainly  they  are  not  peculiarly  afflicted  with  it  now.  To  what  is 
this  owing  ?  Is  it  to  the  use  of  tea,  in  which  studious  men  usually 
indulge  so  plentifully,  and  which  was  unknown  to  their  predeces- 
sors ? 

If  indeed  an  author  suffers  in  his  health  from  his  profession,  it  is 
because  of  the  foolish  habits  which  he  connects  with  it,  or  the  ill 
passions  which  he  indulges  in  it.  If  he  chuses  the  night  for  employ- 
ment and  the  morning  for  sleep,  he  has  not  even  the  same  excuse 
that  the  gambler  or  the  fool  of  fashion  might  plead  for  the  same 
folly.  If  he  feels  a  feverish  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  works, 
and  disappointment  vexes  and  irritates  and  grieves  him,  this  also  is 
a  folly,  and  one  which  would  have  found  occasion  to  display  itself 
in  any  oth^r  way  of  life  to  which  he  might  have  taken.     *  O, 
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sir/  said  Cumberland  to  a  younger  author,  *  whatever  you  do, 
never  write  a  play !  The  torments  of  the  damned  are  nothing  to 
it,  sir.'  But  would  the  man  who  is  irritable  as  an  author,  be  less 
so  in  any  other  vocation  ?  The  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy 
(which,  among  the  private  men,  is  said  to  prevent  madness)  might, 
perhaps,  curb  him,  but  he  would  carry  his  temper  to  the  bar  or  to 
the  senate.  ^Fhe  disposition  which  literature  cannot  mollify,  would 
baffle  all  emollients ;  the  man  is  in  fault,  not  the  profession,  and 
irritability  belonging  to  individuals  ought  not  to  have  been  predica- 
ted of  the  genus. 

The  maladies  of  authors  then  may  be  dismissed  from  the  cata- 
logue of  their  calamities.  Thtt  next  essay  professes  to  treat  o^  li-^ 
terary  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen ;  but  the  first  name  which  occurs 
is  that  of  a  Cambrian,  Isaac  Ritson.  His  is  a  melancholy  history, 
and  would  appear  more  so  if  Mr.  D'Israeli  had  known  it  all,  md 
probably  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  tell  all  of  it  that  he  did  know, 
llie  next  instance  may  best  be  related  in  his  own  words. 

*  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  town  was  amused  almost  every  morn- 
ing by  a  series  of  humorous  or  burlesque  poems,  by  a  writer  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Matthew  Bramble— ^ha  was  at  that  very  moment  one 
of  the  most  moving  spectacles  of  human  melancholy  1  have  ever  wit* 
nessed. 

*  It  was  one  evening  I  saw  a  tall,  famished,  melancholy  man  enter 
a  bookseller^s  shop,  his  bat  flapped  over  bis  eyes,  and  hi&  whole  frame 
evidently  feeble  from  exhaustion  and  utter  misery, — ^Th,e  bookseller  in- 
quired how  he  proceeded  in  his  new-  tragedy  ? '  Do  not  talk  to  me  about 
my  tragedy !  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  my  tragedy !  I  have  indeed  more 
tragedy  than  I  can  bear  at  home !'  wa^  the  reply,  as  the  voice  faltered 
as  he  spoke.  This  man  was  Mathew  Bramble,  or  rather  -  M'Do- 
nald,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Vimonda,  at  that  moment  the  writer 
of  comic  poetry— his  tragedy  was  indeed  a  domestic  one,  in  which  he 
himself  was  the  greatest  actor  among  a  wife  and  seven  children— he 
shortly  afterwards  perished.  1  heard  at  the  time,  that  McDonald  had 
walked  from  Scotland  with  no  other  fortune  than  the  novel  of '  The  In- 
dependent' in  one  pocket,  and  the  tragedy  of  '  Vimonda'  in  the  other. 
Yet  he  lived  some  time  in  all  the  bloom  and  flush  of  poetical  confi- 
dence. Vimonda  was  even  performed  several  nights,  but  not  with  the 
success  the  romantic  poet,  among  his  native  rocks,  had  conceived  was 
to  crown  his  anxious  labours — the  theatre  disappointed  him — and  af- 
terwards, to  his  feelings,  all  the  world  T — p.  208. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  particularises  those  unhappy  men,  Ritson,  Lo- 
gan, Robert  Heron,  and  others  equally  unfortunate,  as  men  who 
might,  perhaps,  have  ranked  in  the  first  classes  of  our  litera- 
ture. Logan's  death  is  bere  attributed  to  melancholy,  and  thai 
melancholy  to  repeated  disappointments.  He  wished  to  be  made 
BTofesaor  of  history  at  £diQburgb|  but  was  tiAsuccessful.    He  wrote 
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a  tragedy  which  vins  accepted  at  Covent  Garden,  but  interdicted 
by  the  lord  chamberiain ;  and  the  sin  of  having  written  this  play 
drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  kirk:  he  thought  pro* 
per  to  resent  this,  by  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged.  *  Folly  and  pride  of  a  poet/  exclaims  Mr. 
Disraeli, '  to  beard  presbyter9  in  a  land  of  presbyterians!'  But  if 
this  dispute,  as  is  here  asserted,  hurt  his  temper,  irritated  a  nervous 
system,  already  sufficiently  irritable,  and  embittered,  and  eventually 
shortened,  his  life,  surely  these  consequences  are  directly  imputable 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  individual,  and  ought  not  to  be  catalogued 
among  the  Calamities  of  Authors.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  singularly  un«» 
fortunate  in  the  specimen  which  he  has  chosen  of  this  writer's  poe« 
try:  he  has  selected  two  stanzas  which  have  neither  connection,  syn^ 
tax  nor  sense.  Robert  Heron  was  a  poor  miserable  laborious  num, 
who  has  the  strongest  claim  upon  compassion  for  the  wretchednesa 
of  his  fate,  but  who  has  no  claim  for  any  thing  farther. 

*  Writing  on  the  calamities  attached  to  literature,  I  must  notice  one 
of  a  more  recondite  nature,  yet  of  which,  perhaps,  few  literary  agonies 
are  more  keenly  felt.  I  would  not  excite  an  undue  sympathy  for  a 
class  of  writers  who  are  usually  considered  as  drudges ;  but  the  present 
case  claims  our  sympathy. 

*  There  are  men  of  letters,  who,  early  in  life,  have  formed  some  fa- 
vourite plan  of  literary  labour,  which  they  have  unremittingly  pursued, 
till,  sometimes  near  the  close  of  life,  they  either  discover  their  inability 
to  terminate  it,  or  begin  to  depreciate  their  own  constant  labour.  The 
literary  architect  has  grown  gray  over  his  edifice ;  and,  if  .the  black 
wand  of  enchantment  had  waved  over  it,  the  colonades  become  inter- 
minable, the  pillars  seem  to  want  a  foundation,  and  all  the  rich  mate- 
rials he  had  collected  together,  lie  before  him  in  all  the  disorder  of 
ruins.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  reward  of  literary  labour,  like  the 
consolations  of  virtue,  must  be  drawn  with  all  their  sweetness  from  it- 
self: or  that,  if  the  author  be  incompetent,  he  must  pay  the  price  of  ^is 
incapacity.  This  may  be  stoicism,  but  it  is  not  humanity.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  always  a  latent  love  of  £sune,  that  prompts  to  this  strong  de- 
votion of  labour ;  and  he  who  has  given  a  long  life  to  that  which  he  has 
so  much  desired,  and  can  never  enjoy,  might  well  be  excused  receiving 
our  insults,  if  he  cannot  extort  our  pity.' — pp.  235,  236. 

A  case  of  this  calamity  is  exemplified  in  Cole,  the  Cambridge 
collector.  '  In  good  truth,'  said  diis  laborious  man,  ^  whoever  un- 
dertakes this  drudgery  of  an  Alhenoi  CantahrigiemeSf  must  be  con- 
tented with  no  prospect  of  credit  and  reputation  to  himself.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  begun,  and  made  so  large  a  prepress  in  this  under*, 
taking,  it  is  death  to  ttiink  of  leaving  it  off,  though  so  little  credit  is 
to  be  expected  from  it.'  *  Such,'  Mr.  D'israeli  concludes,  *  were 
he  fruits,  and  such  the  agony  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  assiduous 
nd  zealous  literary  labour.'     If!  this  were  indeed  a  legitimate  de^ 
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duction^  and  this  single  passage  could  be  supposed  to  outweigh  the 
proofs  of  delight  in  his  occupation  which  Cole  has  left  behind  him 
in  more  than  fifty  folios^  still  it  would  be  less  an  instance  of  the 
calamities  of  literature,  than  of  the  all-applicable  truth  that — all  is 
vanity.  But,  in  reality,  Cole's  feelings  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
a  fit  of  low  spirits,  an  hour  of  indigestion,  or  a  rainy  day.  Misgiv- 
ings of  this  nature  are  hinted  at  by  a  writer  entitled  to  commemo- 
ration in  Cole's  labour^;  and  who,  though  in  a  widely  diflferent  de- 
partment of  literature,  was  not  less  laborious  than  Cole  himself,^ — 
jDr.  Beaumont,  author  of  Psyche,  or  Love's  Mystery,  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  curious  poems  in  the  language.  Let  the  reader 
bear  with  one  of  his  clumsy  rhymes  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  the  poet's  progress.  Having  reached  the  last  canto  of  four- 
and-twenty,  which  average  1500  lines  each,  he  addresses  the  End, 
as  the  welcome  haven  which  he  has  now  in  view. 

The  mariner  will  trust  no  winds,  altho' 

Upon  his  sails  they  blow  fair  flattery; 
No  tides  which  with  all  fawning  smoothness  flow, 

Can  charm  his  fipars  into  security ; 
' .     He  credits  none  but  thee,  who  art  his  bay. 

To  which  thro'  calms  and  storms  he  hunts  his  way. 

And  so  have  I,  cheer'd  up  with  hopes  at  last 

To  double  thee,  endur'd  a  tedious  sea ;' 
Thro'  public  foaming  tempests  I  have  past ; 

Thro'  flattening  calms  of  private  suavity ; 
Thro'  interrupting  companies  thick  press, 
And  thro'  the  lake  of  mine  own  laziness : 

Thro'  many  Syren's  charms  which  me  invited, 
To  dance  to  easier  tunes,  the  tunes  in  fashion ; 

Thro'  many  cross  misgiving  thoughts  which  frighted 
My  jealous  pen,  and  thro'  the  conjuration 

Of  ignorant  and  envious  censures,  which 

Implacably  against  all  poems  itch  : 

And  seeing  now  I  am  in  ken  of  thee, 

^   The  harbour  which  inflamed  my  desire, 

And  with  this  steady  patience  ballas'd  ra^ 

In  my  uneven  road — I  am  on  fire. 
Till  into  thy  embrace  myself  I  throw, 
And  on  the  shore  hang  up  my  finished  vow. 

Here  the  old  poet  confesses  misgiving  thoughts  and  hours  of  in- 
dolence :  yet  nothing  but  ardenfhope  and  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance could  have  carried  him  through  a  work  of  such  prodigious 
length  and  labour.  All  men  in  all  pursuits  have  their  hours  of 
misgiving-:  there  are  times  when  the  religious  enthusiast  endures 
what  he  calls  desertion ;  when  the  soldier  regards  honour  as  a  bub* 
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ble ;  when  the  slave  of  avarice  feeli^  the  worthlessness  of  wealthy 
and  the  ambitious  man  moralizes  upon  the  emptiness  of  power. 
Few  more  melancholy  pictures  are  presented  to  us  in  history  than 
diat  of  Potemkin  in  his  old  age  playing  like  a  child  with  his  jewels 
and  the  insigtiia  of  his  various  orders^  and  then  weeping  because  he 
had  at  length  discovered  that  they  were  only  baubles.  But  in  attri- 
buting this  feeling  to  men  of  letters,  as  one  of  theii*  ordinary  cala- 
mities, Mr.  D'Israeli  ascribes  to  them  an  evil  to  which  authors,  of 
all  men,  are  least  subject,  and  least  of  all  authors  the  laborious  stu- 
dent. The  mood  in  which  a  wise  man  undertakes  a  literary  work 
of  great  labour  is  finely  expressed  by  Father  Paul. — Tengo  per 
fermo  che  quesC  opera  sara  da  pochi  letta,  ed  in  breve  tempo  man* 
chera  di  vita ;  non  tanto  per  difetto  diformUy  quanto  per  la  na^ 
turn  della  materia.  Ma  a  me  hasta  che  sia  per  giovare  a  qualcuno, 
a  quale  conoscendo  io  che  sia  per  fame  suo  ptq/itto,  la  mostraro. 

Father  Paul  indeed  was  eminently  a  philoso'pher ;  but  men  with- 
out his  wisdom  have  executed  tasks  not  less  laborious,  and  experi- 
enced not  less  delight  in  the  performance  of  their  labour.  Our 
own  times  have  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  upon 
record,  which  Mr.  D'Israeli  may  arrange  among  his  Calamities  or 
bis  Curiosities,  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  Reverend  William  Davy,  cu- 
rate of  Lustleigh  in  Devonshire,  finished  in  the  year  1 807  a  work 
of  which  the  title  will  be  a  sufficient  sample.  *  A  System  of 
Divinity,  in  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the  First  Institutions  of 
Religion;  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of ^ God;  on  Some  of  the 
most  important  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  connexion ; 
and  on  the  several  Virtues  and  Vices  of  Mankind,  with  occasional 
Discourses.  Being  a  compilation  from  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
polite  writers  and  eminent  sound  divhies,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
on  the  same  subjects,  properly  connected,  with  improvements ;  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  use  of  chief  families  and  students  in  divi- 
nity, for  churches,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general.' 
The  history  of  this  work,  which  extends  to  twenty-six  volumes, 
is  a  surprizing  and  mournful  case  of  wasted  perseverance.  Mr. 
Davy  attempted  to  publish  his  collection  6y  subscription ;  this 
he  found  did  not  answer;  so  he  stopt  short,  and  resolved  to 
print  it  himself — ^that  is,  with  his  own  hands.  He  wa^^  poor, 
and  for  a  reason  which  is  sufficiently  apparent,  his  theological 
labours' could  obtain  no  patronage:  but  his  ardour  and  invinci- 
ble patience  overcame  all  difficulties.  He  purchased  as  many 
worn  out  and  cast  off  types  from  a  country  printing-office  as  suf- 
ficed to  set  up  two  pages;  the  outlay  could  not  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  metal,  and  he  made  a  press  for  himself.  With  these 
materials  he  went  to  work  in  the  year  1795;  performing  every 
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operation  himself,  and  working  off  page  by  ps^e,"^  he  struck  off 
forty  copies  of  the  first  three  hundred  pages ;  twenty-six  of  which 
he  distributed  among  the  universities,  the  bishops,  the  Royal  Socie* 
ty  and  the  reviews,  hopiiig,  no  doubt,  to  receive  from  some  of  these 

Juarters  the  encouragement  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled, 
)i8appointed  in  tnis,  he  Resolved  to  spare  himself  any  farther  ex- 
pense of  paper  upon  those  before  whom  he  had  thrown  his  pearls 
m  vain,  and  as  he  had  reserved  only  fourteen  copies  of  the  forty 
with  which  he  commenced,  fourteen  he  continued  to  print,  and  at 
the  end  of  twelve,  years  of  unremitting  toil,  finished  the  whole  six 
and  twenty  volumes. 

This  is  a  tale  which  excites  respect  for  the  amazing  perseverance 
of  the  patient  labourer,  as  well  as  compassion  for  its  misdirection* 
To  those  who  might  regard  this  perseverance  with  contempt  be* 
cause  it  was  bestowed  upon  a  course  of  sermons,  we  present  an 
instance  equally  surprizing,  in  which  the  actor  was  not  a  curate,  but 
a  philosoj^er,  in  the  modem  use  of  the  word,  Fransham,  the 
Norwich  pagan,  who  died  about  two  years  ago,  said  one  day, 
*  Every  man  has  some  great  object  which  he  wishes  .to  accomplish, 
and  why  should  not  I  have  mine.\  I  will  choose  such  a  one  as  no 
mortal  being  ever  yet  chose,  and  'which  no  one  less  than  the  gods 
would  ever  think  of  attempting.  I  will  get  a  cup-and-ball,  and  I 
will  catch  the  ball  on  the  spiked  end  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  sixty-six  times.'  And  this  he  did.  A  me- 
moir of  this  man's  life  has  been  printed,  in  which  this  proof,  among 
many  others,  is  given  of  his  craziness — but  we  are  told  only  of  hia 
philosophy !  Fransham  loved  to  revile  Christianity,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  smiled  with  contempt  at  the  twelve  years  labour  of  the 
curate  of  Lustleigb. 

*  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue, 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do?* 

aays  Dr.  Busby,  who  has  recently  immortalized  himself  by  exem* 
plifying  in  his  person  what  he  asserts  in  his  poetry. 

Pattison's  deplorable  history  is  well  related  in  these  desultory 
volumes :  but  between  this  tale  of  despair  and  death,  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  female  author  which  is  almost  as  melancholy,  Mr. 
D'Israeli  has  strangely  inserted  an  article  upon  what  he  calls  the 
Miseries  of  the  First  English  Commentator,  Dr.  Grey,  the  editor 
of  Hudibras;  and  this  misery  consists  in  a  little  abuse  from  War- 

*  He  tells  his  own  tale  in  Latin  not  less  curious  than  his  English.  Taree  ergo  et  mode' 
TaUvixi,ettnoderertt  vivtndo  (ingenio  fiumilnuque  lahorans)  satis  rerumcoiUrasi  ut  repub* 
Ucarem ;  i,  e.  ad  materias  acquirendum,  scilicet  detritas  e^  ahjectos  typos  a  typographot 
quod  sufficiehant  ad  dvas  paginas,  una  semel  a  me  excusa,  NM>Uum  typographum,  in  ad^ 
Juiorem,  haibeo  ;  et  prelum  iypographicum  ipse  effecit 
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burton,  a  sarcasm  of  Fielding,  and  a^petulant  remark  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague,— fitter  to  have  appeared  in  the  ^  Miseries  of  Human  Life/ 
dian  in  a  book  which  is  intended  to  consist  of  sad  realities.  Some 
very  amusing  specimens  of  extravagant  personal  satire  are  given 
from  Tom  Nash's  invectives  against  Gabriel  Harvey. 

*  The  ponderosity  and  proh'xity  of  Gabriel's  "  period  of  a  mile,*  are 
described  with  a  facetious  extravagance,  which  may  be  given  as  a  spe- 
^men  of  the  eloquence  of  Ridicule.  Han^ey  intituled  his  various  pam* 
phlets  "  Letters."— 

^'  More  letters  yet  from  the  Doctor?  Out  upon  it,  here's  a  packet  ^ 
Epistling,  as  bigge  as  a  packe  of  woollen  cloth,  or  a  stack  of  salt  fish. 
Carrier,  didst  thou  bring  it  by  wayne,  or  by  horsebacke?  By  wayne^ 
Sir,  and  it  hath  crackt  me  three  axle-trees. — Hecwk  newes! — ^Take 
them  again!  I  will  never  open  them. — My  cart  (quoth  he,  deep  sigh- 
ing) hath  cryde  creake  under  them  fortie  times  euerie  furlong;  where-^ 
fore  if  you  be  a  good  man  rather  make  mud-walls  with  them,  mend 
highways,  or  damme  up  quagmires  with  them. — 

*^  When  I  came  to  unrip  and  unbumbast  this  Gargantuan  bag  pud- 
ding, and  found  nothing  in  it  but  dogs  tripes,  swines  livers,  oxe  galls,  and 
sheepes  guts,  I  was  in  a  bitterer  chafe  than  anie  cooke  at  a  long  sermon, 
when  his  meat  bumes. — 

'*  O  'tis  an  vilconscionable  vast  gor-bellied  volume,  bigger  bulkt  than 
a  Dutch  hoy,  and  more  cumbersome  than  a  payre  of  Switzer's  galeaze 
breeches." 

*  And  in  the  same  ludicrous  style  he  writes, 

"  One  epistle  thereof  to  John  Wolfe  (Harve/s  Printer)  I  took  and 
weighed  in  an  Ironmonger's  scale,  and  it  counter  poyseth  a  cade*  of 
herrings  with  three  Holland  cheeses.  ,  It  was  rumoured  about  the  Court 
that  the  guard  meant  to  trie  masteries  with  it  before  the  Queene,  and 
instead  of  throwing  the  sledge,  or  the  hammer,  to  hurle  if  fourth  at  the 
armes  end  for  a  wager." 

^  It  was  the  foible  of  Harvey  to  wish  to  conceal  the  humble  avocation 
of  his  father:  this  forms  a  perpetual  source  of  the  bitterness  or  the 
pleasantry  of  Nash,  who,  indeed,  calls  his  pamphlet  ''  a  full  answer  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  halter-maker,"  which,  he  says,  "  is  death  to  Ga- 
briel to  remember;  wherefore  from  time* to  time  he  doth  nothing  but 
turmoile  his  thoughts  how  to  invent  new  pedigrees,  and  what  great  no- 
bleman's bastard  he  was  likely  to  be,  not  whose  sonne  he  is  reputed  to 
be.  Yet  he  would  not  have  a  shoo  to  put  on  his  foote  if  his  fatherh'ad 
nottraffiqued  with  the  hangman. — Harvey  nor  his  brothers  cannot  bear 
to  be  called  the  sonnes  of  a  rope-maker,  which  by  his  private  confession 
to  some  of  my  friends,  wa^  the  onl}'  thing  that  most  set  him  atire  against 
me.  Turne  over  his  two  bookes  he  hath  published' against  me,  wherein 
he  hath  clapt  paper  God  s  plentie,  if  that  could  press  a  man  to  death, 
and  see  if,  in  the  way  of  answer,  or  otherwise,  he  once  mention  the  word 
ropC'maker^  or  come  within  forty  foot  of  it;  except  in  one  place  of  his 
first  booke,  where  he  nameth  it  not  neither,  but  goes  thus  cleanly  to 
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worke:— *  and  may  not  a  good  sonne  have  a  reprobate  for  his  father?' 
a  periphrase  of  a  rope-maker,  which,  if  I  should  shryue  myself,  I  never 
heard  before/  According  to  Nash)  Gabriel  took  his  oath  before  a  jus- 
tice that  his  father  was  an  honest  man,  and  kept  his  sons  at  the  Univer- 
sities along  time.  "  I  confirmed  it,  and  added.  Ay!  which  is  more, 
three  proud  sonnes,  that  when  they  met  the  hangman,  their  father's 
best  customer,  would  not  put  off  their  hats  to  him — " — pp.  26 — 30. 

Humour  and  malignity  were  never  more  eminently  displayed  than 
by  Nash  and  his  fellows,  whom  Mr.  D'Israeli  trXily  describes  as 
men  of  no  moral  principle,  but  the  most  pregnant  Lucianic  wits 
who  ever  flourished  at  one  time.  They  lavished  their  satire  upon 
Harvey,  the  Gabrielissime  Gabriel  as  they  called  him;  yet  Harvey's 
good  name  has  survived  all  their  invectives,  and  will  be  preserved 
by  Spenser  as  long  as  the  writings  of  that  great  master  shall  en- 
dure,— writings  which  can  never  lose  their  estimation  as  long  as 
any  sense  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  exists  among  us. 

Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men, 
I  read;  that,  sitting  like  a  looker-on 
Of  this  world's  stage,  dost  note  with  critique  pen 
The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition. 
And  as  one  careless  of  suspition, 
Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour /of  the  great, 
Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 
Of  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  threat, 
But  freely  dost  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 
'  Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  liberty. 

Harvey  was  also  himself  a  poet,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  gives  a  speci- 
men of  what  he  may  well  call  aweful  satire,  in  some  verses  written  in 
the  character  of  his  deceased  brother,  and  addressed  to  Robert 
Greene,  one  of  his  satirical  enemies,  upon  Greene's  death.  They 
are  entitled  *  John  Harvey  the  Physician's  Welcome  to  Robert 
Greene.' 

Come,  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grave, 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  farewell. 
That  overlong  hast  played  the  mad-brain'd  knave. 

And  overloud  hast  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 
Vermin  to  vermin  must  repair  at  last: 

No  fitter  house  for  busy  folk  to  dwell: 
Thy  coney*-catching  pageants  are  past, — 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell, — 
These  hungry  worms  think  long  for  their  repast. 

This  is  very  fine;  but  Harvey  might  have  spared \ his  triumpk 
over  the  dead.  Greene  died  in  the  utmost  want,  and  Harvey  has 
preserved  his  dying  letter  to  a  wife — whom,  in  his  career  of  pro- 

*  Greene  had  written  *  the  Art  of  Conej-catcbing.' 
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fligacy,  he  had  deserted.  It  was  in  these  words — '  Doll,  I  charge 
thee  by  the  love  of  our  youth  and  by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt 
see  this  man  paid;  for  if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me, 
I  had  died  in  the  streets.  Robert  Greene.*  The  authenticity  of 
this  letter,  says  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  has  been  idly  disputed;  but  I  have 
seen  in  the  archives  of  the  Literary  Fund  for  Distressed  Authors, 
too  many  of  such  letters  to  suspect  it.  It  never  could  be  forged 
by  Harvey,  for  it  excites  commiseration  for  one  whom  he  seems 
heartily  to  have  hated  and  feared. 

The  next  article  contains  some  curious  and  original  anecdotes. 
It  relates  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  whose  correspondence  with  his  London 
publisher  furnishes  the  materisjs.  In  1773  this  notoriouis  writer 
projected  and  started  '  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,'  in 
which  full  scope  was  given  to  party  violence  and  private  malice. 
Stuart  was  not  wanting  in  talent  for  such  an  undertaking,  but  he 
wanted  prudence;  his  personalities  \vere  directed  against  his  own 
countrymen,  and  his  undisguised  irreligion  brought  him  within  reach 
of'  the  law.  Since  his  days  the  plan  has  been  improved  upon:  it 
failed  with  him,  and  he  left  Scotland,  breathing  '  a  curse  on  the 
country  and  all  the  men,  women  and  children  of  it,'  because,  as 
Mr.  D'Israeli  observes,  he  could  not  succeed  in  making  blasphe- 
tny,  calumny,  and  every  species  of  literary  criminality  fashionable 
among  them.  His  opinion  of  Edinburgh  is  wordiy  of  transcrip- 
tion. '  I  mortally  detest  and  abhor  this  place,  and  every  body  in 
it.  Never  was  there  a  city  wherQ  there  was  so  much  pretension  to 
knowledge,  and  that  had  so  little  of  it.  The  solemn  foppery,  and 
the  gross  stupidity  of  the  Scottish  literati  are  perfectly  insupport- 
able. Nothing  will  do  in  this  country  that  has  common  sense  in 
it :  only  cant,  hypocrisy  and  superstition  will  flourish  here.'  In 
this  humour  Stuart  removed  to  London,  and  then  set  up  f  the 
/English  Review,'  as  he  thought  proper  to  denominate  it, — in  ha- 
tred probably  of  his  own  country,  but  in  disgrace  of  ours. 

*  I  am  now/  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  '  to  exhibit  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  Literary  Conspiracy.  It  was  conducted  by  Studrt,  with  a  pertinacity 
of  invention,  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  literary  history.  That  he 
succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in  destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of 
•iich  an  industrious  author  as  Dr.  Henry;  that  Stuart  stopped  the  sale 
of  a  work  on  which  Henry  had  expended  much  of  his  fortune  and  his 
life;  that  when  the  Historian,  ^ covered  with. obloquy  and  ridicule^  in 
despair  left  Edinburgh  for  London,  still  encountering  the  same  hostility 
•—perhaps  was  never  even  known  to  its  victim.  The  multiplied  forms 
of  this  Proteus  of  the  Malevoli,  were  still  but  one  Devil ;  fire  or  water, 
or  a  bull  or  a  lion ;  still  it  was  the  same  Proteus,  the  same  Stuart.' — 
Vol.  li.  pp.  63,  64. 

The  hatred  to  Henry  began  in  the  way  in  which  literary  hatred 
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usuaUy  begins;  be  first  insulted  and  injured  bim,  and  ever  after 
regarded  him  as  a  mortal  enemy.  The  first  attack  was  made  upon 
one  of  his  sermons.  Henry's  history  soon  afterwards  appeared, 
and  Hume  wished  to  review  it  for  Stuart's  journal ;  and  had  Stuart 
been  actuated  by  any  principle  of  common  honesty,  he  would  not 
have  rejected  his  off'er,  as  of  all  men  he  must  necessarily  have  been 
die  most  competent  to  the  undertaking.  'No/  said  Stuart,  '  that 
task  is  so  precious,  that  I  will  undertake  it  myself— «Moses,  were  he 
to  ask  it  as  a  favour,  should  not  have  it)  yea,  not  even  the  man 
after  God's  owi>  heart.'  Presently  this  wretch  tells  us,  '  this  month 
Henry  is  utterly  demolished-^his  sale  is  stopt — many  of  his  copies 
are  returned,  and  bis  old  friends  have  forsaken  him.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  exceedingly  is  be  bumbled.  I  wish  I  could  transport 
myself  to  London,  to  review  him  for  the  Monthly ;  a  fire  there  and 
in  the  Critical  would  perfectly  annihilate  him.'  Soon  afterwards 
be  informs  bis  correspondent  that  '  to-morrow  morning  Henry 
sets  off  for  London,  with  immense  hopes  of  selling  bis  history* 
I  wish  be  bad  delayed  till  our  last  review  of  him  bad  reached  your 
city.  I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  enter  Holbom  the  same  hour  with 
him.  He  should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with.,  I  entreat 
that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  feel  some  of  your  thunder. 
I  ishall  never  forget  the  favour.  If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  be 
could  give  a  blow.  Paterson  will  give  him  a  knock.  Strike  by 
all  means.  The  wretch  will  tremble,  grow  pale,  and  return  with  a 
consciousness  of  bis  debility.'  The  newspapers,  as  well  as  the 
reviews,  are  to  be  employed  against  Henry;  and  Stuart  is  puilicu^ 
larly  anxious  that  these  things  should  appear  just  as  be  arrives  in 
London,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  intended  injury.  *  I  could  wish,' 
be  says,  *  that  you  knew  for  certain,  bis  being  in  London  before 
you  strike  the  first  blow.  An  inquiry  at  Cadeil's  will  give  this.' 
And  he  promises  his  correspondent  to  return  the  favour  in  kind. 
'  When  you  have  an  enemy  to  attack,  I  shall,  in  return,  give  my 
best  assistance,  and  aim  at  him  a  mortal  blow,  and  rush  forward  to 
bis  overthrow,  though  the  flames  of  bell  should  start  up  to  oppose 
me.'  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  original  Edinburgh  Review 
was  conceived  and  conducted  by  its  projector.  Twelve  montha 
afterwards  be  rejoices  in  the  injury  which  he  bad  inflicted.  '  Poor 
Henry,*  be  says,  '  is  on  the  point  of  death,  and  bis  friends  declare 
that  I  have  killed  him.  I  received  the  information  as  a  compliment, 
and  begged  they  would  not  do  me  so  much  honour.'  But  Henry 
and  his  history,  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  long  survived  Stuart  and  bis 
critiques.  One  generation  only  has  past,  and  the  different  estima- 
tion in  which  the  authors  and  the  reviewers  are  now  held,  may 
serve  as  matter  of  profitable  reflection  for  critics  of  Gilbert  Stuart's 
9fMiwn. 
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Every  essay  in  this  book  is  full  of  interesting  anecdotes ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  essay  fails  to  exemplify  what  it  is  intended 
to  prove.  Thus  we  have  a  chapter  entitled  '  Genius  and  Erudition 
the  victims  of  immoderate  Vanity/  and  Toland  is  the  example : 
surely  the  failure  of  Toland's  fortune  is  owing  to  his  opinions,  and 
not  to  his  vanity.  Steele  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  genius  the 
dupe  of  its  passions :  the  vice  of  Steele  was  carelessness,  and  the 
same  disposition  would  have  produced  the  same  effect  upon  his 
worldly  circumstances,  if  he  had  been  utterly  devoid  of  talent.  The 
insanity  of  Leland  and  Collins  is  attributed  to  literary  disappoints 
ments.  A  morbid  temperament  accounts  for  it  more  easily.  Va- 
nity will  sometimes  produce  a  sort  of  drunken  madness,  whether  in- 
flated with  success  or  provoked  by  failure ;  but  this  effect  is  inci- 
dent only  to  weak  minds,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  men  of  letters, 
or  to  men  who  affect  to  be  such.  Fops  and  gentlemen-actors  ex- 
emplify it  quite  as  strongly  as  the  most  conceited  witling  that  ever 
exposed  himself  to  the  public.  Mr.  Coates,  for  instance,  made  a» 
extraordinary  an  exhibition  of  himself  at  Covent-garden,  as  the 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Drury-lane. 

This  general  error  pervades  the  book.  In  endeavouring  to  enforce 
a  truth  which  may  save  many  a  one  from  a  life  of  dependence,  dis- 
appointment, and  wretchedness,  namely,  that  literature  is  the  worst 
trade  to  which  a  young  man  can  possibly  betake  himself,  Mr.  D'ls- 
raelihas  heaped  up,  among  many  pertinent  examples,  many^which  are 
completely  irrelevant;  for  the  evils  which  he  exhibits  are  imputable 
not  to  the  profession  of  the  sufferers,  but  to  dieir  individual  cha- 
racters, their  vices,  or  their  follies,  or  their  bodily  constitutions. 
But  he  has,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  fairly  stated  the  wrongs  of 
literature,  and  we  thank  him  for  it.  I^et  us,  as  a  last  extract,  the 
most  important  if  not  the  most  amusing  which  can  be  made  from 
die  work,  transcribe  what  he  says  concerning  the  laws  of  literary 
property. 

•  The  verbal  and  tasteless  lawyers,  not  many  years  past,  with  legal 
metaphysics,  wrangled  like  the  schoolmen,  inquiring  of  each  other, 
"  whether  the  style  and  ideas  of  an  author  were  tangible  things  ;  or  if 
these  were  ei'properti/,  how  is  possession  to  be  t^ken,  or  any  act  of  occU" 
pancy  made  on  mere  intellectual  ideas  f  Nothing,  said  they,  can  be  an 
object  of  property,  but  what  has  a  corporeal  substance ;  the  air  and 
the  light,  to  which  they  compared  an  author's  ideas,  are  common  lo  all; 
ideas  in  the  MS.  state  were  compared  to  birds  in  a  cage  :  while  the  au- 
thor confines  them  in  his  own  dominions,  none  but  he  has  a  right  to  let 
them  fly;  but  the  raome'nt  he  allows  the  bird  to  escape  from  his  hand, 
it  is  no  violation  of  property  in  any  one  to  make  it  his  own.  And  to 
prove  that  there  existed  no  property  after  publication,  they  found  an 
analogy  in  the  gathering  of  acorns,  or  in  seizing  on  a  vacant  piece  of 
j;round ;  and  thus  degrading  that  most  refined  piece  of  art  formed  in  the 
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highest  state  of  society,  a  literary  production,  they  brought  us  back  to 
a  state  of  nature ;  and  seem  to  have  concluded  that  literary  property 
was  purely  ideal ;  phantoms  which  as  their  author  could  neither  grasp 
nor  confine  to  himself,  he  must  entirely  depend  on  the  public  benevo- 
lence for  his  reward. 

*  There  were  Jndeed  some  more  generous  spirits  and  better  philoso- 
phers fortunately  found  on  the  same  bench  ;  and  rhe  identity  of  a  lite- 
rary composition  was  resolved  into  its  sentiments  and  language,  besides 
what  was  more  obviously  valuable  to  some  persons,  the  print  and  paper. 
On  this  slight  principle  was  issued  the  profound  award  which  accorded 
a  certain  term  of  years  to  any  work,  however  immortal.  They  could 
not  diminish  the  immortality  of  a  book,  but  only  its  reward.  In  all  the 
litigations  respecting  literar3^property,  authors  were  little  considered — 
except  some  honourable  testimonies  due  to  geniu^,  from  the  sense  of 
Willes,  and  the  eloquence  of  Mansfield.  Literary  property  was  still 
disputed  like  the  rights  of  a  parish  common.  An  honest  printer,  who 
could  not  always  write  grammar,  had  the  shrewdness  to  make  a  bold 
effort  in  this  scramble,  and  perceiving  that  even  by  this  last  favourable 
award  all  literary  property  would  necessarily  centre  with  the  booksel- 
lers, now  stood  forward  for  his  own  body,  the  printers.  This  rough  ad- 
.  vocate  observed  that  "  a  few  persons  who  call  themselves  booksellers^ 
about  the  number  of  twenty-five^  have  kept  the  monopoly  of  books  and 
copies  in  their  hands,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others ;  but  more  es- 
pecially the  printers,  whom  they  have  always  held  it  a  rule  never  to  let 
become  purchasers  in  copy,*'  Not  a  word  for  the  authors  !  As  for  them^ 
they  were  doomed  by  both  parties  as  the  fat  oblation :  they  indeed  sent 
forth  some  meek  bleatings;  but  vvhat  were' authors,  between  judges^ 
booksellers,  and  printers  ?  the  sacrificed  among  the  sacrificers  !*  pp.  30 
—34. 

'  Authors  may  exclaim,  "  we  ask  for  justice,  not  charity."  They 
would  not  need  to  require  any  favour,  nor  claim  any  other  than  that 
protection  which  an  enlightened  government,  in  its  wisdom  and  its  jus- 
tice, must  bestow.  They  would  leave  to  the  public  disposition  the  sole 
appreciation  of  their  works;  their  book  must  make  its  own. fortune;  a 
bad  work  may  be  cried  up,  and  a  good  work  may  be  cried  down ;  but 
faction  will  soon  lose  its  voice,  and  truth  acquire  one.  The  cause  we 
are  pleading  is  not  the  calamities  of  indifferent  writers ;  but  of  those 
whose  utility,  or  whose  genius,  long  survives  that  limited  term  which 
has  been  so  hardly  wrenched  from  the  penurious  hand  of  verbal  law- 
yers. Every  lovef.  of  literature,  and  every  votary  of  humanity,  has 
Jong  felt  indignant  at  that  sordid  state  and  all  those  secret  sorrows  to 
which  men  of  the  finest  genius,  or  of  sublime  industry,  are  reduced  and 
degraded  in  society.  Johnson  himself,  who  rejected  that  perpetuity  of 
literary  property,  which  some  enthusiasts  seemed  to  claim  at  the  time 
the  subject  was  undergoing  the  discussion  of  the  judges,  is  however  for 
extending  the  copy-right  to  a  century.  Could  authors  secure  this  their 
natural  right,  literature  would  acquire  a  permanent  and  a  nobler  re- 
ward ;  for  great  authore  would  then  be  distinguished  by  the  very  pro- 
fits they  would  receive,  from  that  obscure  multitude,  whose  common 
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disgraces  they  frequently  participate,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of . 
their  own  genius;  Johnson  himself  will  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  incom- 
petent remuneration  of  literary  property.  He  undertook  and  he  per- 
formed an  Herculean  labour,  which  employed  him  so  many  years  that 
the  price  he  obtained  was  exhausted  before  the  work  was  concluded — 
the  wages  did  not  even  last  as  long  as  the  labour !  Where  then  is  the 
author  to  look  forward,  when  such  works  are  undertaken,  for  a  provision 
for  his  family,  or  for  his  future  existence  ?  It  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  work  itself,  were  authors  not  the  most  illrtreated  and  oppressed 
class  of  the  community.  The  daughter  of  Milton  need  not  have  ex- 
cited the  alms  of  the  admirers  of  her  father,  if  the  right  of  authors  had 
beea  bettef  protected ;  his  own  Paradise  Lost  had  then  been  her  better 
portion,  and  her  most  honourable  inheritance.  The  children  of  Bums 
would  have  required  no  subscriptions  ;  that  annual'tribute  which  the 
public  pay  to  the  genius  of  their  parent,  was  their  due,  and  would  have 
been  their  fortune.'  pp.40 — 43. 

As  the  law  at  present  stands,  an  author  may  retain  or  dispose  of 
the  property  of  his  works  for  a  term  of  eight  and  twenty  years, 
after  which  it  becomes  common  property.  Upon  what  principle 
of  common  equity  or  common  sense  has  such  a  law  been  founded  i 
And  why  is  it  that  those  persons  who,  of  all  others,  confer  upon 
their  country  the  most  lasting  honour  and  the  most  permanent  be- 
nefit, should  be  the  only  ones  to  whom  the  state  denies  a  fee  simple 
in  the  produce  of  their  own  industry  ?  It  has  been  argued,  that 
literary  works,  being  for  the  benefit  of  all,  ought  to  become  com- 
mon, because,  otherwise,  it  is  possible  that  the  individual  in  whom 
the  exclusive  property  of  an  important  work  should  be  vested, 
might,  from  folly  or  caprice,  think  proper  to  withhold  it,  and  thus 
deprive  the  pubhc  of  it  during  his  life.*     But  what  could  be  easier 

than 
■    I      I        ■■     II    ■ ..I  ^  ■    ■■    I  'II  '       I   ,     .  ■  ,  , , 

*  The  argiuneiit  is  not  altogether  so  groundless  as  it  may  appear.  In  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view  for  January,  1807,  is  the  following  passage : — *  We  are  not  insensible  of  the  inimi- 
table excellencies  of  the  production  of  Shakespere*s  genius.  He  has  been  called,  and 
justly  too,  the  poet  of  nature.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible  will 
shew,  however,  that  it  is  of  human  nature  in  its  worst  shape,  deformed  by  the  basest  pas- 
sions, and  agitated  by  the  most  vicious  propensities  that  the  poet  became  the  priest ;  and  . 
the  incense  oifered  at  the  altar  of  his  goddess  will  continue  to  spread  its  poisonous  fume* 
over  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  till  the  memorv  of  his  works  is  extinct.  Thousands  of 
unhappy  spirits,  and  thousands  yet  to  increase  their  number,  will  everlastingly  look  back 
with  unutterable  anguish  on  the  nights  and  days  in  wliich  the  plavs  of  Shakespere  mi- 
nistered to  their  guilty  delight.  And  yet  these*  arc  the  writings  which  men,  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  him  wlu>  styles  himself  the  Holy  One,  have  prostituted  their  pens  to 
illustrate  !  Such  the  writer,  to  immortalize  whose  name  the  resources  of  the  most  pre- 
cious arts  have  been  profusely  lavished  !  Epithets  ^mounting  to  blasphemy,  and  honours 
approaching  to  idolatry,  have  been,  and  are,  shamelessly  heaped  upon  his  memory  in  a 
country  professing  itself  Christian,  and  for  which  it  would  have  been  happy,  on  moral 
considerations,  if  he  had  never  been  born.  And,  strange  to  say,  even  our  religious  edi- 
fices are  not  free  trom  the  pollution  of  his  praise.  What  Christian  can  pass  through  the 
most  venerable  pile  of  sacred  architecture  which  our  metropolis  can  boast,  without  hav- 
ing bis  test  feelings  insulted  by  observing,  withhi  a  few  yards  of  t\m  spot  from  which 
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A«n  to  provide  against  such  a  possibility,  by  giving  to  othei^,  im 
such  a  case,  the  ri^ht  of  supplying  the  demand,  reserving  to  the 
proprietor  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  i  No  other  argument 
can  be  used  which  is  not  equally  or  more  applicable  against  every 
kind  of  hereditary  reward. 

The  injustice  of  the  existing  law  will  appear  more  striking  if  we 
call  to  mmd  the  instances  ki  which  books  have  acquired  no  market- 
able value  till  the  author's  right  in  them  had  expired.  Without, 
going  back  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Collins,  now  not  undeservedly  one  of  our  most  popular  poets, 
whose  poems  find  their  way  into  every  selection,  and  are  printed  in 
«very  possible  tbrm.  So  long  was  it  before  the  public  discovered 
the  beauty  of  his  odes,  that  after  the  greater  part  of  the  first  im- 
pression had  lain  for  years  in  the  publisher's  warehouse,  Collins  in- 
demnified him  for  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  publishing 
them,  and  burnt  the  remaining  copies.  In  France,  whenever  a  play 
of  Comeille  or  Moli^re  is  performed,  the  representatives  of  those 
authors  have  a  claim  on  the  theatre.  A  fair  portion  of  the  profits 
of  every  edition  should  be  secured,  in  like  manner,  to  the  author 
and  his  representatives  in  perpetuity.  If  this  were  done,  men  who 
"devote  themselves  to  great  literary  undertakii^,  and  are  contented 
with  the  anticipation  of  posthumous  fame,  would  not  have  to  re- 
proach themselves  that  they  are  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  their 
children  to  a  profitless  and  thankless  pursuit. 

The  French  government  has  imposed  a  tax  of  a  centime  per 
ibeet  upon  all  books  in  which  the  copy-right  belonging  to  the  au* 
thor  or  his  heirs  has  expired.  How  properly,  if  the  laws  upon 
this  subject  were  rendered  equitable,  might  a  fund  for  the  encou«> 
ragement  of  literature  be  raised  in  this  manner  from  the  works  of 
diose  great  and  standard  writers  who  have  left  no  representativea  ? 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  literary  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed  au- 
thors, the  members  of  which  dole  out  their  alms  in  sums  of  five^ 
ten,  and  twenty  pounds,  (never,  we  believe,  exceeding  the  latter 
turn,)  dine  together  in  public  once  a  year,  write  verses  in  praise  of 
their  own  benevolence,  and  recite  them  themselves.  Nothing  can  be 
inore  evident,  than  that  such  liberality  is  as  useless  to  literature  as 
it  is  pitiful  in  itself.  The  wretched  author  who  applies  to  these  lite- 
rary overseers,  receives  about  as  much  from  the  bounty  of  the  Ge- 

■        "IF  ^  — ■^i— ii^— w^P  I         ■   iiai^ ■      ■■■■II      II.  I       ,■       — *— —  I    I  m 

pmyere  and  praises  are  daily  offered  tb  the  Most  High,  the  absurd  and  impioas  epilapk 
upon  the  taulet  raised  to  one  of  the  miserable  retailers  of  his  impurities  ?' — We  have 
too  much  charity  to  proceed  with  the  quotation.  Returning  then  to  the  point,  ia  illus- 
tvation  of  which  this  memorable  passage  has  been  adduced,  it  is  evident  thut,  if  tl.ii 
writer,  or  .any  per&on  intected  with  the  same  deplorable  suporstitiou,  were  aole  proprie* 
tor  of  Shakespeare's  works,  he  would  deem  hinself  guilty  of  soul-murder  if  he  spared 
any  mfiua  of  auppreisuii^  thetiiv 
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neral  Comnittee  as  tbelftw  would  have  entitled  bim  to^  in  Ibe  courag 
^f  twelve.  mondiS;  if  be  had  applied  to  tbe  parisb  to  support  bim 
and  bis  faniily  as  paupers.  Tbe  Literanr  Fund  provides  no  present 
employment  for  die  hungry  and  willii^  labourer,  and  bolds.out  no 
bope  for  tbe  future ;  ji  ^r^t  donation  operates  against  a  second 
claim ;  a  second  or  third  becomes  a  bar  to  any  farmer  bounty,  and 
•the  learned  mendicant  who  leans  upon  the  broken  reed  is  aban«> 
doned  by  it  in  prison,  or  turned  over  to  the  parish  or  the  hospital 
«t  last* 

-  Tliere  is  neidier  the  grace  nor  the  virtue  of  charity  in  distr^Hh- 
tions  of  tbis  kind,  and  were  the  money,  which  is  anniudly  thus  ex*- 
pended,  disbursed  in  well-directed  alms,  a  hr  greater  sum  of  good 
would  be  obtained.  He  who,  from  hi^  own  means,  relieves  a  case 
of  individual  distress,  does  good  at  the  same  time  to  bis  own  heart; 
^and  that  which  is  wisely  and  bountifully  given  bksses  him  that 
takes  as  well  as  him  th^t  gives.  But  in  diis  joint-stock-patronage* 
company,  a  donation  is  paid  and  received  like  a  poor-rate,--^save  only 
Aat  there  is  rather  more  humiliation  on  the,  part  of  the  receiver, 
who,  in  this  case,  solicits,  as  a  charity,  what,  in  tbe  other,  he  would 
bave  claimed  as  a  right. 

The  way  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  literary  men  is  not  by-  dm 
bounty  upon  mendicity — ^not  by  a  miserable  pittance  which  rescues 
a  poor  wretch  once,  perhaps,  firom  the  spunging^house,  but  cannot 
ultimately  save  him  from  the  j«iil.  The  way  to  relieve  them  ho- 
nourably and  effectually,  is  by  furnishing  them  with  employment, 
and  thus  rendering  them  useful ;  and  the  government,  which  should 
establish  an  academy  for  this  purpose,  among  others,  would  confer 
greater  benefit  upon  lit^iature  dian  it  has  ever  received  from  the 
most  boasted  benefactors.  There  will  always  be  men  who  will  pur- 
sue the  severest  researches  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion ;  and 
these  men,  from  the  very  ardour  with  which  tbey  devote  themselves 
4o  such  pursuits,  neglect  the  things  of  this  world.  There  will  al- 
ways be  enough  of  national  work  in  which  such  men  may  be  em- 
ployed. We  are  yet  widiout  a  dictionary  of  our  language  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  those  which  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
academies  have  produced.  All  the  intellectual  remains  of  our 
Celtic  and  Gothic  ancestors  should  be  carefully  edited  in  collected 
bodies— Irish,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Saxon.  Tbe  writings  of  great 
men  which  remain  inedited,  because,  from  their  nature,  the  publi- 
cation can  never  answer  a  bookseller's  purpose,  should  be  giVen  to 
the  world  of  letters  by  a  national  academy,  under  whose  sanction 
a  sufficient  sale  would  be  insured  to  prevent  loss*  Labours  of  na* 
tional  utility  like  these  will  employ  as  many  as  inclination  shall  lead 
to  this  calling  for  generations ;  and  an  annual  aid  from  government, 
which  would  scarcely  be  perceived  in  the  year's  expenditure,  would 
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S»veiit  tlie  recurrence  of  those  reid  calamities  which  fill  many  of 
r.  D'laraeli's  pages,  and  which,  when  their  work  of  ruin  upon 
the  individual  has  been  consummated,  remain  a  lasting  opprobrium 
to  the  country. 


Akt.  YII.  The  History  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India, 
To  which. is  subjoined^  a  Review  of  the  Arguments  for  and  ' 
against  the  Trade  with  India j  and  the  Management  of  H  by  a 
Chartered  Company,  With  an  Appendix  of  authentic  Accounts. 
By  David  Macpherson,  Author  of  the  Annak  of  Commerce^ 
Sec.    London;    Longman  and  Co.    1812. 

/^UR  dominion  in  the  East  is  at  present  so  extensive,  and  our 
^^  commerce  with  the  independent  countries  of  Asia  so  valuable, 
that  it  is  become  more  than  ever  essential  to  decide  upon  the  po* 
licy  which  shall  appear  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  our  dis- 
tant territories,  and  to  the  farther  improvement  of  our  commercial 
advantages.  That  the  actual  extent  of  both  is  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a 'great  company,  invested  by  the  legislature  with  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  is  notorious ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  uni- 
form success  of  their  measures  bears  evidence  to  the  general  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  their  councils :  but  it  is  contended  that  their 
monopoly  has  been  at  all  times  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large ;  that  it  was  originally  granted  to  them  only  as 
a  temporary  concession,  and  at  a  period  when  the  true  principles  of 
trade  were  very  ill  understood ;  that  though  renewed  and  contirmed 
to  them  in  every  subsequent  charter,  it  has,  at  each  renewal,  excited 
very  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  mercantile  world ;  and  that  if  the 
notorious  absurdity  of  discounting  competition  and  confining  the 
profits  of  any  trade  to  one  privileged  body  was  at  all.  defensible^ 
.whilst  the  best  mode  of  conducting  such  a  trade  was  matter  of  ex- 
periment, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  same  restrictions  when 
that  mode  has  been  fully  ascertained,  and  when  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  is  no  less  extensive  than  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  an  adherence  to  the  established 
system  are  not  less  sanguine  in  its  defence ;  alleging  the  experience 
of  other  European  nations  as  well  as  our  own,  and  confidently  ap- 
pealing to  the  many  decisions  of  Parliament  in  its  favour ;  decisions 
which,  being  formed  on  a  fair  and  public  investigation  of  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides,  cannot  have  been  invariably  adverse  to 
equity  and  common  sense.  The  question  now,  once  more,  awaita 
tlie  determination  of  the  legislature. 

For  the  purpose  of  formipg  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  such  a 
controversy,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
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the  facts^  which  may  have  been  more  or  Jess  distorted  in  the  con- 
tradictory allegations  of  the  opposite  parties,  before  we  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  them.     But  to  obtain 
this  preliminary  knowledge  was,  before  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  an  enterprize  of  no  inconsiderable  labour.     The  Abbe . 
Raynal,  it  is  true,  had  published  about  the  year  1 774,  his  '  Philo- 
sophical and  Political  History,'  containing  a  short  and  masterly, 
account  of  the  commercial  relations  of  India  with  the  principal  na* . 
tions  of  Europe ;  but,  besides  that  the  documents  from  which  he 
composed  this  compendium  were  often  inaccurate,  his  information ' 
reaches  no  farther  than  1778  ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  a  period  the  most  instructive  and  important  that  has  occurred 
in  the  whole  annals  of  our  trade,  was  still  wanting :  and  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency.     The  task,'  we 
think,  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 

Of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  present  volume,  it  would  not  be 
in  our  power  to  give  a  more  concise  or  accurate  description  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  author's 
preface. 

*  Though  the  India  trade  of  the  ancients  was  so  very  different  from 
that  of  the  moderns,  that  it  may  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  connect 
them,  I  have  thought  that  a  very  brief  sketch  of  it,  prior  to  the  famous 
voyage  of  Garaa,  would  be  a  proper  introduction  to  the  work,  and  ren- 
der it  somewhat  more  complete  within  itself. 

*  Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  our 
«wn  country  with  India  is  all  that  can  be  interesting  to  a  British  reader, 
and  that  the  history  of  the  India  trade  of  the  Europe  an  continental  na-  ' 
tions  is  superfluous.  But,  as  the  great  use  of  history  is  to  teach  by  ex- 
ample, the  knowledge  of  the  past  being  the  only  guide  we  can' have  in 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  future,  it  is  of  great  ihaportance  to 
know  the  events,  which  have  promoted  the  prosperity,  or  brought  on  the 
decline,  of  the  India  trade  ck'  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  have  en- 
tered into  it. 

*  The  India  trade  of  Portugal,  conducted,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  commerce,  for  the  sole  account  of  the  sovereign,  in  sub- 
servience to  a  sanguinary  system  of  conquest,  rapine,  and  persecution, 
and  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  caprices  of  a  rapid  succession  of  igno- 
rant, arbitrary,  and  avaricious  Viceroys,  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  holding  out  a  most  important  lesson  to  every  nation  connected 
with  India,  and  most  especially  to  this  nation,  whose  India  company, 
by  means  infinitely  more  just  and  honourable,  have  acquired  a  much 
more  compact,  and,  we  may  hope,  more  permanent,  empire,  than  the 
Portuguese  possessed  in  the  most  splendid  period  of  their  domination. 

*  The  hi&iory  of  the  India  trade  of  France  and  some  other  countries 
shows  the  fatal  consequence  of  commercial  companies  depending  for 
their  pecuniary  resources  on  the  bounty  or  favour  of  government,'  an«l 
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especially  of  an  absolute  government,  and  being  subject  to  the  inter* 
ference  and  direction  of  such  a  government. 

*  The  East-India  Company  of  this  country  have  risen,  from  a  very 
small  beginning,  through  innumerable  hardships  and  distresses  at  home 
and  in  India,  to  a  height  of  opulence  and  power,  which  has  made  them 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  nations.  In  tracing  their  progress  I 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader  every  important  event,  which 
has  obstructed  or  promoted  their  prosperity:  and,  as  the  facts  I  have* 
narrated  rest  upon  the  unquestionable  authority  of  original  records  and 
official  documents,  I  trust  they  may  be  confidently  referred  to  by  every 
enlightened  politician  and  merchant,  who  may  wish  to  appreciate  th« 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  the  greatest  commercial  com- 
pany that  ever  existed  in  any  age  or  country.' — Pref.  pp.  ii,  iii. 

*  In  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  claims  and  the 
proposals  of  the  opponents  of  the  company,  and  of  the  arguments  which 
lave  been  adduced  for  and  against  the  justice  and  policy  of  conduct* 

hig  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  joint-stock  company,  invested 
with  a  modified  exclusive  privilege,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
him  a  fair  abridged  review,  or  abstract,  of  what  has  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  important  controversy,  which  forms  a  proper  sequel  to  the 
historical  narrative.  I  foresee  that  the  advocates  for  open  trade  will 
accuse  me  of  partiality  to  the  company.  But  I  can  very  sincerely  de- 
clare, that,  if  any  such  partiality  exists,  it  has  been  produced  in  my 
mind  by  a  strict  attention  to  facts,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides,  which  have'  led  to  a  conviction,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  I  entertained  many  years  ago^  that  an  abolition,  or  even  a  di- 
minution, of  the  commercial  or  political  privileges  of  the  East-India 
Company  would  deprive  this  empire  of  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  whole, 
of  the  valuable  trade,  carried  on  by  them  with  such  distinguished  pre- 
eminence over  the  East-India  trade  of  all  other  nations,  and  would  go 
far  to  destroy  that  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
legislature,  which  b  esteemed  the  great  perfection  of  the  British  con- 
ititution.'— ;-p.  iv. 

*  The  accounts  contained  in  the  Appendix  comprehend  a  thesaurut 
of  unquestionable  information,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
arguments  concerning  the  India  trade,  and  they  are  presented  in  a  very 
compendious  form,  ror  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  think  for  them- 
.•elves. 

^  The  map,  which  accompanies  this  work,  has  been  constructed  un- 
der my  own  immediate  direction,  and  contains  every  oriental  country 
end  place  mentioned  in  it,  except  some  small  forts  on  the  island  cSf 
Bombay,  and  two  or  three  places,  of  which  the  position  is  now  un- 
known. 

*  Though  the  work,  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  before  the  publiC| 
is  compressed  into  one  moderate-sixed  volume,  1  have  employed,. in  ob- 
taiiiing  and  digesting  the  materials  of  it,  all  the  time.  I  could  spare  from 
other  avocations  during  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or  rather,  in 
some  degree,  during  the  greatest  part  of  my  life-time ;  as  commercial 
history  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my^tlention^  ever  since  I  have 
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been  convinced  that  mankind  are  much  more  deeply  interested  in  con* 
templating  the  progress  of  industry,  civilization,  social  ordttr,  comfort* 
able  subsistence,  and  happiness,  which  in  every  part  of  the  world  go 
hand*in-hand  with  well-directed  commerce,  than  in  studying  the  revo« 
lutions  of  empire,  or  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  human  race  by  tht 
sanguinary  exploits  of  conquerors.  In  noticing  the  time  employed 
upon  the  work,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  reader  expect  a  finished 
or  elegant  performance,  but  merely  to  show  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
crude  publications,  which  are  got  up  in  a  hurry,  and  obtruded  upon 
the  world  with  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  authenticity  of  facts/— 
p.  V,  vi. 

When  we  say  that  this  design  has  been  fairly  executed,  and  thai 
it  is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a  single  quarto  volume^  wt 
presume  that  we  need  not  c^er  any  apology  for  abstaining  from  aa 
attqmpt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  regular  abstract  of  a  series, of 
facts  already  so  closdy  condensed.  Tlie  necessity  of  such  an  ab* 
itract  iS|  indeed,  in  the  present  case,  wholly  superseded  by  the  fuO 
and  viduable  index  with  which  we  are  already  supplied  by  Mr. 
Macpherson.  We  shall  therefore  content  oui^selves  with  giving  a 
mere  outline  of  the  audior's  very  elaborate  history ;  with  traciI^{ 
the  channels  through  which  the  stream  of  Asiatic  commerce  has^ 
at  different  periods,  been  poured  into  Europe ;  and  with  marking 
flie  obstacles  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  deviations  of  ita 
current  have  been  occasioned.  We  trust  that  even  such  an  imper- 
fect summary  will  be  of  some  use  in  preparing  our  readers  for  dial 
examination  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  author's  whole  narra^ 
tive  is,  in  point  of  present  interest,  subordinate  and  introdttctory. 

The  Arabians  are  probably  the  earliest  merchants  ^^bose  trsma- 
actions  appear  on  any  record,  since  it  was  to  ^  a  company  of  Isb- 
maelitescome  from  Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery^,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt,'  that  Joseph, 
as  we  learn  from  the  d7th  chapter  of  Genesis,  was  sold  by  his  bre- 
thren. The  spicery  conveyed  by  this  caravan  may  possibly  have 
been  some  artide  of  Arabian  growth,  and  cannot  prove  that  the 
Sabaeans  had  already  acquired  such  nautical  skill  as  to  import  from 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  or  Ceylon,  or  from  still  more  distant 
islands,  those  rare  and  valuable  spices,  of  which,  at  a  much  later 
period,  their  queen  composed  her  present  to  King  Solonoon ;  but 
that  these  people  have  been  at  all  times  distinguished  for  mercan- 
tile enterprize,  may  be  clearly  shewn  by  comparing  the  book  of 
Job,  or  the  Chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  with  the  testiDKV 
nies  of  modem  travellers.  The  Sabaeans  had  establishments  in 
Africa ;  they  supplied  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  those  articles  of  eastern 
growth  which  were  thence  communicated  to  Carthage,  and  to  all 
the  coasts  of  theMediteri*aneaa;  andtheycontiuuedtobe  the  comr 
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mercial  agei^t^  of  Egypt,  until  the  subjugation  of  that  country  by 
the  Romans ;  after  which  the  Egyptian  Greeks  were  induced,  by 
the  prospect  of  supplying  so  large  an  empire,  to  attempt  a  direct 
trade  to  India ;  and  having  subsequently  discovered  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  monsoons,  pursued  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren-r 
der  Alexandria  the  great  emporium  of  Europe. 

Still,  however,  the  Arabians  continued,  by  means  of  the  Persian 
Gulph,  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  the  caravans,  to  preserve  their  in- 
tercourse with  tlie  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  shar^ 
the  market  of  Constantinople  with  the  merchants  of  Boukaria,  (the 
ancient  Seres,)  through  whose  agency  the  produce  of  India  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  conveyed  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian  and 
£uxine  seas. 

The  enthusiasm  inspired  by  Mahomet  converted  the  Arabian^ 
into  a  nation  of  military  apostles,  whose  successive  conquests  fur-- 
nished  a  succession  of  armed  proselytes  sufficiently  nunierous  to  ex-^ 
tend  and  to  confirm  their  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ingross 
the  entire  commerce  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  of  a  consider*, 
able  part  of  Europe.  They  were  complete  masters  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  ;  their  commercial  navy  wias  spread  over  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  Indian  oceati ;  and  its  shores  were  generally  covered  by  their 
factories,  and  subjected  to  their  influence.  Even  when  the  fniits 
of  their  unparalleled  valour  had  been  torn  from  them ;  when  the 
Moorish  power  was  extinct  in  Spain  ;  and  when  the  throne  of  the 
Caliphs  had  been  overturned  by  the  Turks ;  their  commercial  pre- 
ponderance still  remained  to  them,  not  only  over  a  great  part  of 
Africa,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  India,  where  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  their  language  still  attests  the  almost  boundless 
expansion  of  their  mercantile  industry. 

To  this  singular  people  it  must  be  confessed  that  Europe  ow€3 
considerable  obligations.  Though  prevented  by  the  genius  of  their 
religion,  and  perhaps  by  that  of  their  language,  from  availing  themr 
selves  of  the  models  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  eloquencej^ 
they  adopted  from  Greece,  and  improved  many  useful  arts  and  scienr 
ces  which  they  introduced  into  their  Spanish  schools,  from  whence 
t!he  neighbouring  nations  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  cliemistry, 
and  of  algebra,  and  some  other  branches  of  the  mathematics.  The 
Turkish,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,' who  inherited  the  name  and 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  real  Saracens,  were  only  conspicuous  for 
their  stupid  fanaticism  ;  but  even  that  fanaticism  was  perhaps  even- 
tually advantageous  to  the  western  world,  by  provoking  the  cru* 
sades.  By  meansof  those  distant  expeditions,  geography,  navig»> 
tion  and  astronomy,  could  not  but  make  some  progress ;  some  re> 
finement  of  manners  must  have  been  introduced  amongst  the  crur 
saders  by  their  contact  \yith  the  Greeks  at  the  imperial  court  of 
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GonstaiHiiiople ;  the  knowledge  of  many  new  comforts  and  luxu^ 
nes  must  have  resulted  from  Qieir  campaigns ;  and  their  conquests 
in  Syria,  a  country  at  that  tijpe  connected  in  trade  with  the  richest 
natioias  oi  the  East,  gave  considerable  extension  to  the  commerce 
of  the  G«iii»«se  and  Venetians.  Even  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  towards  the  close  of  the  l£th  century, 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  long  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Indian  trade 
with  die  Mediterranean,  a  trade  which  was  afterwards  divided  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 

Respecting  the  nature  or  extent  of  this  trade  at  different  periods, 
we  know  so  little^  that  jeven  the  following  slight  notices  may  per- 
hiqps  be  worth  tecordiog.     Pliny  (c.  xii.  §  41.  18.)  estimates  the 
aum  paid  to  India,  to  the  Seres,  and  to  the  Arabians  by  the  Roman 
empire,  at  100,000,000  of  sesterces  (above  800,0001.  sterling,) 
wholly  for  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  silks,  pearls,  and  spices,  par- 
ticularly cinnamon,  of  which  enormous  quantities  were  burned  at 
funerals;  insomuch  that  Nero  is  said  to  have  reduced  to  ashes  4 
whole  year's  supply  of  that  article  in  honour  of  his  wife  Poppaea. . 
Aol  estimate  formed  from  such  data  cannot  inspire  much  confi- 
ieoce ;  but  as  it  is  plain  that  Pliny  did  not  mean  to  underrate  the 
truth,  and  as  Rome  had  at  that  time  reached  the  height  of  its  opu- 
lence, we  may  safely  assume  that  the  usual  consumption  of  the 
Roman  empire  did  not,  at  any  time,  surpass  the  amount  which  he. 
has  assigned  to  it ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  general  demand  for 
articles  of  India  produce,  and  particularly  spices,  during  the  ]4th 
and  15tb  centuries  exceeded  the  alleged  expenditure  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  the  extravagance  of  imperial  luxury.     Whilst, 
from  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  wheat,  wool,  and  other 
necessary  articles  performed,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  oi&ces 
of  money,  spices  also  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  a 
strong  proof  of  their  almost   universal  use.      Thus,  in  France, 
the  salaries  and  fees  of  judges  are  still  called  epices,  though  no 
longer  paid  in  kindi     Spices  and  wine  were  equally  employed  in 
medicine  and  in  cookery ;  and  are  always  mentioned  together  by 
our  old  historians  and  romance  writers.    The  commerce  of  Asia, 
therefore,  afforded  tlie  most  general  articles  of  exchange  in  th# 
trade  of  Europe,  and  became  the  source  of  the  vast  wealth  accu- 
mulated by  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  republics.    About  the  year 
1420,  Venice  was  able  to  coin  annually  at  its  mint  1,000,000  of 
golden  ducats ;  to  pay  to  England  a  balance  of  1 00,000  ducats,  in 
return  for  the  wool,  which  after  being  manufactured  at  Florence, 
was  exported  to  the  Levant,  and  to  employ  500,000  ducats,  be- 
sides various  articles  of  merchandize,  in  investments  in  the  ports  of 
!^nrpt  and  Syria. 

V  'Hitherto  die  Spanish  peninsula  had  been  scarcely  connected, 
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eitlier  commercially  or  politically^  with  the  other  stdtes  of  Earope. 
Having  been^  for  centuries,  the  theatre  of  eternal  war  between  the 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  of  incessant  dissentions  between 
the  little  independent  chieftains  of  each  perstta»on,  it  could  not 
rise  into  importance  until  one  of  the  rival  religions  should  have- 
finally  prevailed,  and  until  a  certain  number  of  its  petty  state* 
should  coalesce  and  be  consolidated.  The  latter  condition  was  not 
fulfilled  till  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Spa-' 
nis^ monarchy  was  united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  but  many' 
of  the  provinces  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Moors  in  1139^  and  were  defended  andr 
strengthened  by  new  conquests  during  many  suceeedtcig  reigns,  till 
the  accession  in  1 385  of  John  I,  to  whose  younger  soil,  Henry 
Duke  of  Viseo,  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  present  boundless  ex- 
tension of  its  commerce.  John,  the  ablest  monarch  of  the  i^c,  waic 
well  able  to  estimate,  and  most  anxious  to  improve  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  of  his  child,  whose  rapid  progress  in  science  he  con- 
stantly  superintended,  and  whom  he  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  various  speculations  which  were  suggested  to  an  ardent  and 
vigorous  mind  by  the  then  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
knowledge*  To  excel  in  arms,  and  to  wield  them  in  defence  of  the* 
church,  and  against  the  unbelievers,  was,  at  that  time,  the  great  dutj 
©fa  prince,  and  Henry,  in  various  engagements  in  Africa,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  distinguished  himself  by  that  enthu^ 
siastic  and  chivalrous  valour  which  was  sure  to  attract  the  admira^ 
tion  of  his  warlike  comitrymen.  But  the  great  objects  of  his  anek* 
bition  were  to  procure  for  Portugal  die  empire  of  die  sea ;  to  ex-* 
tend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
eastern  world ;  and  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  trade,  wholly  ma-* 
ritime,  widi  India.  This  scheme  presupposed  the  possibility  of 
sailing  ronnd  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  a  possibility  at  that  time 
much  disputed ;  and  as  the  exten|t  of  this  vast  continent  was  totally 
unknown,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  of  its 
western  coast.  Yet  such  was  Henry's  confidence  of  success,  and 
such  the  solidity  of  the  reasoning  on  which  that  confidence  was 
gfounded,  that  he  procured,  in  1412,  the  equipment  of  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  during  wl^cb,  the  coast  was  explored  a^  far  as  C^pe 
Boiakdor^  He  was^  at  thi»  tiiQe,  only  16  years  of  age,  so  that  the 
gigantic  project  to  which  he  dievoted  his-  whole  subsequent  life^ 
must  have  been  the  result  of  very  early  reflection.  Cape  Boiador 
was  not  doubled  till  1434,  nor  wa»  the  progress  of  Portugueze  dis- 
covery carried,  during  the  life  of  Henry,  who  died  in  11463,  very  iar 
to  the  south  of  the  equinoctial  line :  but  he  had  at  least  insured  the 
ultimate  acconmlishment  of  the  design  which  he  was  not  destined 
lo  complete.    Whilst  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Portu* 
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gaeze  army  in  Afiica,  after  the  reduction  of  Ceuta,  he  collected^ 
from  the  Moors,  a  large  stock  of  valuable  information  respecting 
the  geography  of  that  country.  On  his  return  he  built  and  forti- 
fied, near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  town  of  Sagres,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  rendence,  formed  a  naval  arsenal,  superintended  the 
construction  of  ships,  improved  the  mariner's  compass,  studied  in- 
cessantly the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  purposes,  and 
communicated  his  knowledge  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations  whom 
he  attracted  into  his  service.  The  fertile  island  of  Madeira  had 
begun,  long  before  his  death,  to  afford  a  liberal  compensation  for 
the  expense  attending  its  discovery,  and  large  quantities  of  gold  im- 
ported from  Africa  had  reconciled  the  Portugueze  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  project,  the  advantage  of  which  they  had  long  considered  as  chi'- 
meiical.  Hence  the  perseverance  witli  which  that  enterprize  was 
continued  during  several  successive  reigns,  till  Gama^  in  1494,  had 
the  honour  of  passii^  that  formidable  and  stormy  boundary  which, 
thoi^h  it  arrested  the  progress  of  Diaz  in  1486,  Iiad  already  re* 
eeived  the  prophetic  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Such  had  been  the  advance  of  nautical  knowledge  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Henry,  and  such  the  spirit  of  enterprize  awakened  by  him, 
that  navigators  were  become  familiar  with  the  dangers  of  the  open 
8ea,and  Christopher  Columbus,  a  disciple  of  the  Portugueze  school^ 
proposed  to  John  II.  the  bold  project  of  conducting  a  fleet  to  In- 
dia by  a  straight  course  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  his  proposed  route,  had  it  been  practicable,  was  longer,  by 
not  less  than  150  degrees  of  longitude  than  he  expected  to  find  it^ 
and  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the  geo- 
graphy in  the  15th  century;  but,  had  his  premises  been  correct, 
his  inference  was  certain;  and  he  had,  in  1492,  the  satisfaction  of 
displaying  to  the  King  of  Porti^al^  who  had  rejected  his  services^ 
the  proofs  of  a  discovery  still  more  extraordinary  and  splendid  than 
that  of  Gama. 

The  advantages  which  Henry  had  anticipated  froni  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  were,  for  a  time,  completely  realized.  The 
navy  of  Portv^l  soon  rode  triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  Indiaii 
ocean.  The  Moorish  power  in  India  was  reduced  and  almost  an- 
nihilated. Ample  space  was  afforded  to  the  exertions  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  by  the  subjugation  of  large  and  populous  districts 
on  the  coasts.  The  treasury  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  enriched 
by  the  tributes  of  many  Indian  princes,  and  by  the  profits  of  a  safe 
and  abundant  commerce,  with  which  the  precarious  trade  of  Ve- 
nice was  unable  to  maintain  a  competition*  During  this^  period 
the  history  of  the  Portugueze  exhibits  a  course  of  events  without  a 
parallel  in  the  sober  annak  of  mankind,  and  scarcely  equalled  by 
the  wildest  fictiona  of  roouuice.    All  the  talents  and  virtues  which 
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Ptilipy  with  a  vie^Ar  to  cut  off  the  pecuniary  resources  of  his  re* 
yoked  subjects  in  die  Netherlands,  had  interdicted  their  trade  with 
his  port  of  Lisbon,  the  only  place  where  they  could  procure  those 
assortments  of  India  goods,  which  had  afforcled  die  principal  foun<» 
ciation  of  their  traffic  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
J9utchy  therefore,  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  acquiescing  io 
a  grievous  diminution  of  their  profits,  or  of  attempting  to  force  n 
direct  trade  with  India ;  and  in  this  attempt  they  engaged  with  the 
enthusiasm  which,  at  that  time,  marked  every  part  of  their  conduct* 
Jt  is  singular  enough  that  they  began,  in  1594,  by  the  adoption  of 
^  project  which  had  been  tried  by  the  English  near  a  century  be^ 
fore,  and  hoped  to  discover  in  the  northr western  parts  of  America, 
a  passage  to  India  so  short  and  direct,  as  to  supplant  the  tediou^ 
navigation  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Litde  delay,  however, 
was  occasioned  by  this  fruiriess  voyage  of  discovery.  In  the  very 
next  year  a  company  of  merchants  in  Amsterdam  having  acquired, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Dutchman  formerly  employed  in  the  Por- 
tugueze  service,  sufficient  instructions  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
the  East,  sedt  out  ships  by  tlie  usual  route ;  new  associations  of  mer- 
chants were  formed  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  republic ;  and  si|ch  was  th^  quantit}^  of  Indian  produce  succes? 
Siive\y  brought  home  by  these  various  adventurers,  that  the  States  Ge- 
neral soon  found  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  the  effects  of 
their  competition,  by  unitnig  thein  hi  one  great  company,  which  was 
constituted  in  1 602,  and  invested  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trade, 
f^ogether  with  many  rights  of  sovereignty,  secured  to  thejn  by  char- 
ter, during  the  space  of  '21  years. 

The  creation  of  this  company  took  place  under  circumstances 
0ie  n^ost  propitious.  Six  years  of  commercial  or  predatory  actir 
vity  had  given  to  the  Dutch  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia.  They  liad  witnessed  the  impatience  of  the  natives  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Portugucze,  the  weakness  of  the  Euiopean  army  by 
which  that  impatience  was  w idi  difHculty  repressed,  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  Philip  to  spare,  from  the  more  favourite  objects  of  his 
ambition,  the  supplies  of  men  and  money  which  were  requisite  to 
suppprt  this  distant  part  of  his  empire.  Tliey  were  therefore  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  for  tiade  and  dominion  in  whicl^ 
they  meant  to  engqge,  anti  were  able  to  calculate  the  fhpds  which 
would  be  required  for  both  purposes.  This  ample  capital,  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription,  w^s  admi^iistered  by  a  court  of  05  di- 
rectors chosen  by  the  different  towns  of  the  republic,  each  of  which 
elected  a  number  proportionate  to  its  shares  in  the  stock  of  the 
association,  and  the  amomit  of  this  was  determined  by  that  of  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  general  taxes  of  the  state. 

The  constitution  of  the  company,  therefor^,  was  exactly  analog 
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gous  to  that  of  the  commonwealth;  it  was  virtually,  even  in  its 
original  formation,  a  department,  and  a  very  important  department 
of  government,  in  a  country  so  essentially  commercial ;  its  concerns 
were  managed  at  home  by  experienced  practical  merchants ;  the 
industry  and  frugality  of  the  national  character,  confirmed  by  ha- 
bit, by  an  austere  religion,  and  by  a  popular  government,  afforded 
the  best  security  for  the  conduct  of  the  agents  abroad.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  trade  thus  conducted,  in  competition  with  such  rivals  as 
the  Portugueze,  was  infallible.  In  war  the  failure  of  an  enterprize 
could  only  occasion,  to  the  Dutch,  a  loss  of  some  ships  constructed 
at  a  small  expense  ;  or,  of  a  few  men  cheaply  enlisted  and  easily 
replaced :  success  put  them  in  possession  of  vessels  richly  laden, 
of  safe  harbours,  solid  forts,  stories  of  provisions,  artillery  and  am- 
munition, fertile  territories  and  industrious  subjects. 

Jt  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  progress  of  this  unequal  con- 
flict, which  ended  by  securing  to  the  Dutch  the  temporary  mono- 
poly of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  Indian  produce,  and  a  terri- 
tory even  more  extensive  than  that  which  had  been  possessed  by 
their  enemies.  Tlieir  profits  were,  for  a  time,  most  enormous,  and 
their  prosperity  met  with  little  diminution  before  the  middle  of  th6 
last  century.  Yet  it  appears  that,  so  early  as  1665^  when  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  were  most  flourishing,  many  complaints  we're 
urged  by  their  countrymen  at  home  against  their  exclusive  mono- 
poly, and  that  the  celebrated  De  Witt  supported  these  complaints^^ 
principally  on  the  general  ground  that  a  free  trade  might  be  carried 
on  at  a  far  less  expense,  and  would  produce  an  aggregate  amount 
of  profit  far  more  considerable  than  a  privileged  commerce  encum- 
bered by  the  useless  parade  of  great  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments. The  States  General,  however,  ended  by  granting  a  fresh 
renewal  of  their  charters  to  the  rich  corporation,  and  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  arguments  of  its  members,  who  contended 
that '  they  had  conducted  a  very  extensive  business  much  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  than  of  themselves.' 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  perhaps,  questionable;  but,  on  the 
t)ther  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  gradual  decline  and  ulti- 
mate annihilation  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  company,  do  not 
disprove  it. 

The  fate  of  that  company  was  linked  with  the  fate  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  when  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  tired  of  feudal  an- 
archy and  religious  disputes,  began  to  acquire  industry,  and  to  ac 
cumulate  capital  under  the  protection  of  a  milder  government ; 
when  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  privi-  . 
leges  of  the  Dutch ;  and  when  the  trade  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
Asia,  became  an  object  of  universal  competition,  it  was  quite  evi-^ 
dent  that  the  natural  rtsources  of  the  seven  united  provinces,  were 
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totally  incompeteiit  to  maintain  such  a  contest.  It  is  true  that  the 
sturdy  honesty  with  which  the  Company's  servants  at  first  resisted 
the  aUurements  of  India,  had  been  long  relaxed;  smd  that  imne- 
ceasary  wars,  waged  with  the  country  powers,  cohsumed,  or  greatly 
diminished  the  profits  of  trade;  but  it  was  the  loss  of  independence 
at  home,  which  transferred  the  Dutch  empire  in  India  to  Great 
Britain,  whose  connections  with  Asia  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider. 

Columbus,  rejected  by  Portugal,  and  almost  despairing  of  his. 
tedious  negociation  in  Spain,  had  sent  his  brodier  to  England  in 
1489^  with  ap  account  of  his  projects.;  and  although  these  were 
r^^rded  as  visionary  by  the  cabinet  of  Henry  VII.  the  grand  dis* 
coveries  effected  by  the  subsequent  voyage  of  1492,  was  generally 
considered  as  a  pledge  of  ultimate  success  in  the  search  of  a  westerly 
route  to  India.  In  pursuit  of  such  a  track,  Giovanni  Gavotta, 
(John  Cabot,)  a  Venetian  navigator,  then  residing  in  England,  was 
dispatched  in  1497,  about  two  months  before  the  departure  of 
Gamafrom  Lisbon;  but  having  reached  the  latitude  of  67°  d(/ 
North,  his  farther  progress  was  stopped  by  a  mutiny,,  and  being 
compelled  to  change  his  course,  he  fell  in  with  Newfoundland,  and 
with  the  continent  of  North  America.  This  disappointment,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  proved  the  impracticability  of  the  schetne,  which 
was  resumed  in  1553  by  a  company  of  merchants,  the  first,  it  is  be- 
lieved, which  was  ever  regularly  incorporated  by  charter  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  their  capital  was  o{Ay 
£6,000;  yet  with  this  they  fitted  out  three  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  admiral,  (Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,)  who,  with  his  whole 
ship's  company,  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  nor  them  ocean  off  the 
eoast  of  Lapland.  The  second  in  command,  Captain  Lancaster, 
got  into  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  (where  Archangel  was  afterwards 
built,)  travelled  by  land^'to  Moscow,  and  negociated  with  Ivan  Yas- 
silievich  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  com- 
pany. Of  the  third  ship,  the  fate  is  unknown.  Many  subsequent 
voyages^  were  set  on  foot  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  the  travels  of  Heame  and  Mackenzie 
have  lately  proved  to  be  utterly  useless  to  navigators;  and  to  the^e 
voyages  we  owe  die  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  though  the  Papal  Bull  ordain^ 
ing  a  partition  of  the  whole  world  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  must  have  been  disregarded  by  all  Protestant  states,  the 
possession  o£  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  consi- 
dered .by  the  English  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Portugueze  io 
virtue  of  Gama's  prior  occupancy.  When,  therefore,  the  hope  of 
finding  a  new  maritime  road  had  been  abandoned,  the  Turkey  com- 
pany made  an  attempt  to  renew  the  ancient  communication  by 
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l&nd ;  nor  was  it  till  the  comtnenoement  of  the  war  between  Eli-^ 
zabeth  and  Philip  II.  that  our  merchants  presumed  to  invade  this 
imaginary*  dominion. 

At  length;  in  J  599,  a  large  association  of  merchants  having  en* 
tered  into  a  subscription  for  carrying  on  the  India  trade,  petitioned 
tfie  privy  council  for  a  charter,  and  were,  at  the  close  of  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  incorporated  into  a  joint  stock  company,  with  the 
engagement  of  an  exclusive  privilege  secured  to  tbem  for  fifteen 
years.  The  amount  of  their  whole  stock  was  about  «£*70,000,  not 
quite  one  sixth  of  the  capital  on  which  the  Dutch  had  commenced 
their  trade ;  but,  during  the  infant  state  of  their  company,  the  ex- 
pense of  each  separate  voyage  was  defrayed  by  a  separate  subscrip- 
tion. In  1613,  it  was  resolved  that  four  voyages  should  be  com- 
prehended in  one  subscription,  and  the  company,  in  consequence, 
increased  their  capital  to  x 4 18,691 ;  which,  having  been  found  to 
produce  a  large  profit,  encoiuaged  their  subscriber^  to  embark,  in 
the  succeeding  speculation,  the  enormous  sum -of  *£  1,629,040. 

From  this  period,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  trade  carried  on 
with  India  has  generally  employed  a  considerable  share  of  the  funds 
applicable  to  foreign  commerce ;  but,  during  the  successive  reigns 
of  James^  Charles  I.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  company  was 
constantly  struggling  against  the  intrigues  or  the  arms  of  the  Dutdi 
and  Portuguese  in  Asia,  and  was  harassed  at  home  by  the  caprices 
of  government,  or  by  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion.  The 
latter  was  almost  always  adverse  to  their  monopoly,  and  hence, 
during  the  protectorate  of  Croqiwell,  the  violation  of  their  privi- 
lege was  so  nuich  connived  at,  and  so  many  adventurers  engaged  in 
the  trade,  that  the  Asiatic  and  the  home  markets  were  completely 
glutted,  and  the  company  and  their  rivals  equally  distressed  by  this 
inordinate  competition.  The  remedy  resorted  to  was  a  renewal  of 
the  company's  privilege,  in  consequence  of  which  their  stock  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  rose  in  1676  to  245,  and  in  1685  even  as 
high  as  ^00  per  cent. 

Neither  the  nation  however  nor  the  parliament  wefre  satisfied  with 
tlie  extent  of  the  privileges  which  the  company  obtained  from  the 
favour  of  Charles  II.  and  exercised  in  a  manner  which  was  cen- 
sured in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1685  as  wholly  illegal.  This 
censure,  indeed,  was  disregarded  by  Charles  II.  and  by  his  successor; 
but  the  House  in  1692  addressed  King  William  to  dissolve  the  old 
and  to  incorporate  a  new  company ;  and  when  it  was  found,  on  a 
reference  to  the  judges,  that  the  dissolution  of  a  chartered  body 
could  only  take  place  after  a  three  years'  notice,  the  address  waa  re- 
newed in  the  following  year  with  this  modification. 

All  descriptions  of  people  began  now  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
a  question  in  which  a  privileged  trading  corporation  were  at  issue 
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tnlh  a  branch  of  tfael^slature.  The  committee  of  privy  couhci}> 
to  whom  the  first  address  of  the  Commons  was  referred^  had  en* 
deavoured  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  discussion  by  a  proposal 
which  the  company  at  that  time  rejected,  notwithstanding  which 
they  contrived,  after  the  second  address  against  them,  to  obtain 
from  the  king  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  suj^ect,  indeed,  to  certain 
new  regulations,  but  conveying  to  them  the  most  essential  of  their 
former  privileges ;  and  these  proceedings  became  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  investigation  in  169^*  Such  a  measure,  at  sudi  a 
time,  could  not  but  excite  very  general  indignation.  It  had  been 
already  determined  that  an  exclusive  charter,  granted  by  the  crown, 
was  not  valid  unless  sanctioned  by  parliament.  It  appeared,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  company's  books,  that  prodi^ous  sums  had 
been  expended  in  1693  for  special  services,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion could  be  obtained.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  therefore,  then  gover- 
nor of  the  company,  and  some  others,  were  sent  to  the  tower;  the  ^ 
Duke  of  Leed»,  president  of  the  privy  council,  was  impeached  be- 
fore the  Lords,  and  farther  prosecutions  were  in  progress  when  the 
baniness  was  stopped  by  a  prorogation  of  parliament. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  numerous  advocates  of  a  free  trade  had 
formed  an  association,  and,  in  I698,  proposed  to  government  a 
loan  of  two  millions  at  eight  per  cent,  on  condition  of  being  em- 
powered to  carry  on  a  trade  to  India  either  individually  or,  if  such 
should  be  their  option,  collectively,  and  with  a  joint  stock;  and^  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  old  company,  an  act  to  this  effect 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  new  company  obtained  their 
charter  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  state  of  the  trade,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  events,  was  very  singular. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  company  had  an  unquestionable  right 
to  a  continuance  of  their  separate  trade  during  three  years.  Tbey 
had  also  taken  the  precaution  of  subscribing  ^315,000  to  the  new 
company's  stock  of  two  millions,  and,  consequently,  were  entitled 
to  this  share  of  the  trade  for  the  whole  term  of  the  new  charter  : 
and  they  moreover  retained  the  property  of  their  own  forts  and 
factories  abroad,  of  their  warehouses,  docks,  and  other  buildings 
at  home,  and  the  advantages  of  their  treaties  with  the  Indian 
princes. 

Secondly,  the  new  company,  though  unprovided  with  such  forts 
or  factories,  or  with  the  means  of  compelling  their  rivals  to  part 
with  them,  were  authorized  to  trade  immediately  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  capital. 

Thirdly,  a  few  subscribers  to  the  new  association,  who  chose  to 
separate  their  concerns  from  the  joint  stock,  had  the  option  of  trad- 
iag  individually. 

And,  fourthly 9  the  separate  traders  who  had  sent  out  ships  to  Inr 
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dia  before  the  1st  of  July,  1698,  had  a  right  to  prosecute  the  tradd 
during  one  voyage,  the  duration  of  which  mi^t  be  legally  pro* 
tracted  so  as  to  include  a  number  of  voyages  between  the  diiFerent 
ports  of  India. 

The  necessary  results  of  this  indiscriminate  rivalry  were  an  ex- 
treme depreciation  of  European,  and  ^  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  Indian  goods  in  the  markets  of  Asia ;  in  England  an  enormoua 
export  of  bullion,  which,  in  the.then  state  of  the  coin  and  of  pub* 
lie  credit,  was  peculiarly  distressing;  a  ruinous  excess  of  imports: 
loud  clamours  from  various  classes  of  manufacturers ;  multiplied 
and  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  remedy  the  evil  ^  and 
heavy  losses  to  all  the  rival  traders,  whose  mutual  recriminations 
gave  an  increased  asperity  to  the  rival  political  factions  by  whom 
they  were  supported.  At  length,  in  1702,  the  old  and  new  com- 
panies, under  the  mediation  of  Queen  Anne,  consented  to  prelimi* 
nary  terms  of  agreement,  and,  in  1708,  they  .were  incorporated  un- 
der the  title  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  capital  of  the  new  company,  we  have  already  seen,  was 
two  millions,  which  had  been  advanced  to  government  at  eight  per 
cent,  in  other  words,  this  capital  wds  an  annuity,  secured  to  them 
by  the  faith  of  the  nation,  of  c£^  160,000;  and  this  sum  constituted 
the  joint  stock,  or  rather  the  joint  fund  of  credit  of  the  United 
Company.  But,  in  return  for  the  exclusive  privilege  granted  to 
them  for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  and  other  advantages  which  thej 
gained  from  their  incorporation,  government  required  from  them  a 
farther  loan  of  <£ J, 200,000  without  interest,  so  that  their  whole 
advance  to  the  state  became  c£3,200,000,  on  which  the  annuity  re* 
))resents  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
company  did  not  begin  their  commercial  operations  with  any  other 
capital  but  a  fund  of  credit,  and  that  every  farthing  which  mey  in-* 
vested  in  trade  was  borrowed  money ;  and  this  sufficiently  shews 
that  the  extent  of  the  bond  debt  owing  by  the  company  affords  no 
proof  of  their  extravagance  or  mismanagement. 

From  thb  period  the  interests  of  the  company  have  been  closely 
connected  with  those  of  the  public ;  its  concerns  have  been  sutyect 
to  the  controul,  and  have  attracted  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature; its  credit  has  been  often  employed  as  a  useful  subsidiary 
to  that  of  the  state ;  and  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  acquiring 
for  this  country  an  empire  in  the  east  far  greater  in  value,  and  pro« 
mising  greater  durability  than  the  foreign  conquests  of  any  other 
European  nation. 

The  Portuguese,  equally  actuated  by  enthusiasm  and  ambition, 
had  proposed  to  then^selves  the  complete  subjugation  and  conver- 
sion of  ladia ;  the  Dutch  wished  to  secure  to  themselves  a  mono- 
ploy 
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poly  of  trade  by  the  establishment  of  an  insular  empire;  the 
French  and  English  contented  themselves  with  factories,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  permitted 
to  fortify,  and  to  which,  by  a  series  of  negociations  with  the  Mo- 
gul Emperor,  or  with  the  delegates  of  his  authority,  they  were  sub* 
sequently  enabled  to  add  a  very  moderate  extent  of  territory.  An 
event,  apparently  quite  foreign  to  their  concerns,  unexpectedly  gave 
them  a  more  important  influence  on  the  afiairs  of  India. 

The  Moguls,  after  their  conquest  of  Hhidostan,  established 
there  a  species  of  that  feudal  system  of  government  to  which  con- 
querors in  other  countries  have  usually  resorted.  The  chief  par- 
celled out  the  command  of  his  provinces  and  districts  to  his  mili- 
tary officers,  bearing  the  title  of  subahdar,  nabob,  Sec.  with  certain 
fixed  appointments,  reserving  to  himself  the  remainder  ^of  the  tri- 
bute, which  was  collected  from  the  people  by  a  separate  class  of 
officers.  In  Hindostan,  as  elsewhere,  delegated  auUiority  insensi- 
bly became  hereditary ;  but  the  sovereign,  though  his  real  power 
was  daily  undermined,  continued  to  preserve  the  respect  attached 
to  his  supremacy  till  the  invasion  of  Thomas  Kouli  Khan  in  17d9> 
when  all  subordination  to  the  degraded  head  of  the  empire  was  ob- 
literated, and  every  feudal  chieftain  usurped  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarch.  A  general  scramble  for  power  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  country  was  desolated  by  the  ambition  of  these 
petty  chieftains. 

Whilst  these  scenes  were  passing  in  India,  the  war  which  com-^ 
menced  in  1 744  in  Europe  was  communicated  to  the  French  and 
English  settlements ;  and  the  country  princes,  who  were  spectators 
of  the  conflict,  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  observe  the  formida- 
ble means  of  mutual  annoyance,  the  obstinate  valour,  and  the  re- 
sources of  military  talent  displayed  on  bodi  sides  by  men  whom 
they  had  hitherto  despised  as  the  mere  commercial  i^ents  of  two 
distant  mercantile  companies.  The  alliance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
rival  factor^  was,  henceforth,  courted  and  obtained  by  every  Ma- 
hometan candidate  for  sovereignty  ;  as  allies  of  some  of  these  can- 
didates they  continued  their  hostilities  long  after  their  signature  of 
die  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  it  was  by  their  sanguinary  and 
eventful  campaigns  in  the  Camatic  and  in  Bengal  that  the  contest 
for  superiority  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  principally 
decided;  and  the  prize  obtained  by  those  campaigns  has  proved  the 
chief  reward  of  the  conqueror. 

To  the  company,  however,  considered  as  a  commercial  body,  the 
success  of  their  arms  was  by  no  means  productive  of  immediate 
advantage.  The  hour  of  victory  is,  of  course,  the 'hour  of  licen- 
tiousness and  impunity,'  and  the  plunder  of  a  laborious  people 
must  destroy  by  anticipation  the  materials  of  much  future  industry ; 
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besides,  on  this  occasion,  what  was  saved  from  the  hasty  spoil  of 
the  military,  was  seized  by  the  more  methodical  extortion  of  per* 
sons  acting  under  the  authority,  though  in  contradiction  to  the  ex- 
press wishes  of  the  directors ;  the  enormous  wealth  thus  amassed, 
by  individuals  in  India,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  at  home;  whibt 
it  excited  general  disgust^  gave  rise  to  a  most  exaggerated  estiniate 
of  the  company's  finances ;  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  became 
clamorous  for  an  extravagant  increase  of  dividend ;  the  legislature 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and,  after  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
dividend^  decided  that  the  public  should  participate  in  the  territo- 
rial revenues  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  <£400,C)00,  to  b^ 
annually  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

From  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war  in  1763,  to  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1 783,  almost  every  session  of  parliament  was  productive 
of  new  laws  intended  to  secure  the  due  appropriation  of  the  com-* 
pany's  aftnual  receipts ;  to  simplify  their  government  abroad  by  es- 
tabUshing  a  proper  subordination  between  their  different  presiden- 
cies ;  to  guard  their  commerce  against  the  illicit  practices  of  their 
own,  servants  ;  and  to  check  every  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  those  servants  by  subjecting  them  to  a  stricter  responsibility, 
and  by  rendering  them  amenable  to  the  courts  at  home  as  well  as 
to  the  tribunals  specifically  appointed  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  India.  These  numerous  laws  and  provisions,  after  succes- 
sive emendations,'  were  digested  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  1783,  into  one 
code,  which  was  substantially  adopted  (except  as  to  the  mode  of 
vesting  the  ultimate  power  of  controul)  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784,  and 
still  farther  improved  in  1793,  &c.  so  that  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  strange  and  anomalous  government  of  Hindostan,  as  now 
administered,  is  no  longer  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  the  governed. 
That  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  meliorated  is, 
indeed,  proved  by  the  increase  of  the  Indian  revenue  to  a  degree 
which  cannot  be  solely  referred  to  the  excessive  growth  of  our  do- 
minion. It  is  true  ibat  the  two  wars  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which 
ended  in  179^  and  in  1799,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Mahratta 
power  in  1805,  have  conveyed  to  the  company  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and,  consequently,  of  wealth ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  progressive  population  and  the  growing  industiy  of  those  pro- 
vinces, which  have  constantly  derived  protection  from  the  British 
government,  have  contributed,  much  more  than  our  conquests  to 
that  great  fund  which  has,  of  late  years,  furnished  material  assis- 
tance to  the  general  treasury  of  the  empire.  To  the  improved 
state  of  these  provinces  the  company  has  also  been  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  support  of  a  trade  die  profits  of  which  have  been  taxed' to 
furnish  an  annual  interest  on  a  capital  increased,  between  1785  and 
1793;  to  nearly  double  its  original  amount,  and  to  afford  this  in- 
terest 
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terest  daring  a  war  of  unexampled  malignity  and  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  subversion  of  commerce. 

We  must  now,  in  pity  to  our  readers,  bring  to  a  close  our  very 
imperfect  historical  sketch,  and,  passing  over  the  annals  of  the 
French,  Spanish;  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Ostend  companies,  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Macpherson's  *  Review  of  the  Arguments  for  and 
against  a  Company,^  8lc.  But  here,  again,  we  shall  omit  our  au- 
thor's refutation  of  the  objections  adduced  against  the  utility  of 
the  India  trade  in  general,  and  also  his  controversy  with  De  Witf, 
with  the  Abb6  Morellet,  and^with  several  minor  advocates  of  coin- 
merciai  liberty,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  reasoning  with  which 
he  controverts  the  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations.' 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  that  Dr.  Smith,  after  en- 
deavouring to  expose  the  general  impolicy  of  monopolies,  whether 
claimed  by  one  nation  against  other  nations,  or  exercised  against  a 
part  of  its  own  subjects,  has  particularly  pointed  out  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  English  East  India  Company  as  a  glaring  instance 
of  such  impolicy,  and  has  pressed  for  its  early  abolition :  and  far- 
ther, that  he  has  described  the  same  company  as  bad  sovereigns  and 
bad  merchants,  whose  territorial  possessions  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  transferred  from  them  ,to  the  state.  It  is  on  these  two  points 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  presumes  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  great 
master  of  political  economy. 

The  first  opinion  is  conveyed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  following 
words. 

*  "  Except  in  Portugal,  and  within  these  few  years  in  France,  the  trad^ 
to  the  East  Indies  has  in  every  European  country  been  subjected  to  an 
exclusive  company.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  established 
against  the  very  nation  which  erects  them.  The-  greater  part  of  that 
nation  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be 
convenient  for  them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  are  obliged 
to  buy  the  goods,  which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat  dearer  than  if  \% 
was  open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Euglish  East  India  Company,  for  example,  tl>e  other  inhabitants  of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from  the  trade,  must  have  paid 
hi  the  price  of  the  East  India  goods,  which  they  have  consumed,  not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  the  company  may  have 
made  upon  those  goods  in  consequence  of  their  monopoly,  but  for  all. 
the  extraordinary  waste,  which  the  fraud  and  abuse,  inseparable  from 
the  management  of  the  aiiairs  of  so  great  a  company  fnust  necessarily 
have  occasioned." — Vol.  II.  p.  46*7,  ed.  1793.  See  also  Vol.  III.  p. 
144,  where  the  same  assertions  are  repeated/ 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Macpherson  to  the^  propositions  may 
be  thus  exhibited. 

There  is  here,  in  the  very  odtset,  a  mistake  which  it  is  necessary 
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to  notice,  because  Dr..  Smith  nas,  in  many  other  places,  insisted  on 
the  example  of  the  Portuguese  as  a  proof  that  the  general  practice 
of  carrying  on  the  India  trade  through  the  medium  of  a  joint  stock 
company  is  unnecessary.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  never  was 
open  to  all  his  subjects. 

The  next  proposition  is  little  more  than  a  truism,  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  every  exclusive  privilege  must  exclude,  from  a  participa- 
tion in  it,  a!l  persons  but  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred ;  and  that 
such  a  privilege,  if  conferred  as  a  source  of  mercantile  profit, 
must  be  intended  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers.  But 
this  is  not,  in  Dr.  Smith's  opinion,  a  conclusive  objection  against 
monopolies,  since  he  admits  that  they  afford,  in  some  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  authors  of  the  discoveries  of  useful  arts,  and  of 
banking  insurance  companies,  the  best  mode  of  remuneration. 
He  admits,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  any  new  trade  undertaken  by  a 
company,  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can 
recompense  such  an  association  for  a  dangerous  and  expensive  ex* 
.periment  is  by  a  temporary  monopoly  ;  and  he  only  contends  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  such  monopoly  ought 
to  determine.  Now  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
never  been  granted  by  parliament  but  for  a  limited  time,  and,  at 
each  renewal^  has  been  purchased  from  the  public  at  a  price  which 
the  legislature  has  considered  as  adequate.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  those  who;  censure  these  renewals  either  to  prove,  generally, 
that  a  source  of  profit  given  as  the  most  natural  equivalent  for  the 
possible  risks  of  a  new  trade  cannot  afterwards  be  continued  to  the 
possessors  on  any  terms  of  baiter ;  or,  specially,  that  in  this  parti-^ 
cular  instance  successive  ministers  and  parliaments  have,  during 
nearly  a  century,  always  made  a  most  improvident  bargain  for  the 
community. 

With  respect  to  the  '  extraordinary  profits*  of  the  company,  if 
this  term  be  meant  to  express  only  those  gains  which  must  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  legislature  in  making  the  periodical  bar- 
gains above  alluded  to,  no  justification  is  necessary : — if  it  be  meant 
to  insinuate  that  these  gams  are  also  inordinate,  (an  accusation 
which  is  elsewhere  directly  stated  by  Dr.  Smith,) 

•  It  may  be  answered,'  (says  Mr.  Macpberson,)  *  that  the  company 
are  obliged  by  law  to  expose  all  their  goods  to  public  sale,  and  in  lots 
within  the  reach  of  every  dealer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  ever  bought  in  on  their  own  account;  so  that  the 
buyers  have  them  at  prices  of  their  own  making.  It  is  also  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  that  Oriental  goods,  imported  by  this 
monopolizing  company,  have,  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  been 
lold  for  less  nominal  money  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago;  whereas 
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all  other  goods,  not  excepting  the  produce  of  the  West  India  islands, 
the  trade  of  which  is  entirely  open  to  all  British  subjects,  have  ad- 
vanced to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  prices.'. 

'  Lastly,  as  to  the  *  extraordinary  waste'  which  is  here  imputed  to 
the  company's  servants,  it  must  be  conceded  that  several  instances 
of  flagrant  mismanagement  in  India  have  been  formerly  brought  to 
light. 

*  During  the  unsettled  period  which  preceded  the  acquisition  of  th« 
Dewannee,  (says  Mr.  Macpherson,)  many  of  the  company's  servants, 
and  also  many  British  subjects  not  in  their  service,  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  oppression,  violence,  and  extortion,  which  must  have  brought  an 
odium  on  the  national  character,  if  subsequent  regulations,  strictly  en- 
forced, had  not  convinced  the  natives  that  such  outrages  were  prohi- 
bited, and  would,  in  future,  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  company.* 
—p.  190. 

But  from  many  such  instances  occurring  during  the  temporary 
anarchy  which  followed  a  sanguinary  war,  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  thf5 
general  depravity  of  a  whole  community,  or  to  conclude  diat 
*  fi^ud  add  abuse  are  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  a^ 
fairs  of  so  great  a  company.'  If  the  trade  to  India  were  unresti-icted, 
the  number  of  agents  employed  there  would  not,  most  probably, 
be  diminished,  neither  would  the  chances  of  their  integrity  be 
much  improved.  The  liberal  education  of  all  the  candidates  for 
the  company's  civil  service,  the  competent  provision  assigned  to 
them  on  their  arrival,  and  the  high  prospects  offered  to  their  ambi- 
tion, afford,  it  should  seem,  the  best  possible  security  for  the  honour- 
able discharge  of  their  duty;  and  the  great  expense  thus  incurred 
in  cultivating  talent  or  rewarding  merit  is,  perhaps,  not  less  efHcaci- 
ous  in  checking  extn^)rdinary  waste  than  die  most  economical  ex- 
pedient which  the  ingenuity  of  private  traders  could  devise. 

So  much  for  the  comprehensive  answer  to  the  general  charge; 
but  in 'replying  to  such  an  antagonist  as  Dr.  Smith  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  upon  a  fuller  and  more  particular  discussion. 

It  being  assumed,  on  one  hand,  that  monopolies  are,  in  general, 
mischievous  and  useless  infringements  on  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are,  notwithstanding,  admissible 
in  particular  cases,  the  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  exclusive  right 
of  trading  to  India,  exercised,  as  it  now  is,  ought  to  be  condemned 
under  the  rule  or  justified  under  the  exceptions.  And  the  latter 
proposition  is  afHrnied  by  Mr.  Macpherson  partly  on  the  ground  of 
ejcperience  and  partly  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  peculiar  na^ 
ture  of  the  trade. 

The  experiment  of  a  free  and  open  trade  with  India,  has  been    ' 
t%vice  tried  in  this  country;  first,  after  the  triumph  of  the  republi- 
«aQ6  over  Qiarles  I.  and  secondly,  ^Qo\x  aft«r  the  revolution  ^ff^ted 
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by  King  William.  Both  triaU^  therefore,  were  be^un  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  and  prosecuted  with  all  the  advan* 
tage  of  popular  opinion.  Both  we're  rehiiquished  with  the  greatest 
reluctance;  ana  the  latter,  after  much  litigation  in  parliament,  and 
a  long  and  obstinate  controversy  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
The  period  of  1698,  indeed,  had  much  resemblance  to  the  present 
day ; — a  frightful  war ;  a  depreciated  currency ;  a  spirit  of  gamb- 
ling speculation  in  India,  as  wild  as  that  of  our  modern  adventurers 
in  South  America ;  numerous  bankruptcies,  and  a  failing  credit* 
It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  distressing  glut  of  Indian  pro- 
duce, was  a  transitory  evil  which,  if  the  free  trade  had  been  conti- 
nued, must  have  cured  itself,  and  that  to  revive  the  joint  stock  com- 
|>any  was  an  act  of  gross  impolicy,  and  at  variance  with  the  true 
principles  of  commerce.  To  this,  however,  it  is  a  fair  answer 
that,  though  our  ancestors  may  have  been  less  wise  than  ourselves, 
and  therefore  less  coniident  in  this  remedy,  they  could  not  be  quite 
ignorant  of  its  being  within  their  reach.  They  could  not  but  know 
that  a  great  redundance  of  any  article  is  usually  followed  by  a 
proportionate  scarcity,  which  ultimately  re-establishes  the  de- 
mand and  replaces  commerce  on  its  proper  footing ;  but  they  dread- 
ed a  series  of  these  alternations,  which  they  considered,  after 
much  inquiry,  as  inseparable  from  an  open  trade,  and  only  to  be 
avoided  by  the  united  councils  of  a  company.  They  had  person* 
ally  endured  the  misery  of  a  monopoly  and  the  inconveniences  of  a 
free  trade,  and  it  was  after  a  fair  comparison  of  both  that  they^ 
made  their  decision.  Thus  far  these  two  examples,  which  occur 
at  different  periods  of  our  history,  are  of  some  value;  and  as  they 
are  the  only  examples  to  which  we  can  refer,  the  appeal  to  experi- 
ence must  end  with  ihem.  It  therefore  now  becomes  necessary  to 
examine,  the  nature  of  our- traffic  with  India,  and  the  probable 
means  of  extending  it  by  a  different  and  improved  management. 

*  The  Hindoo,  (says  Mr.  Macpherson,)  born  and  desiring  to  pass  his 
life  in  the  same  country  where  his  ancestors,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  were  bom  and  p&ssed  their  lives ;  whose  food  is  rice,  whose 
drink  is  water  or  milk,  to  whom  wine  or  strong  drink  is  an  object  of 
abomination ;  and  who,  if  he  strictly  acts  up  to  his  religious  principles, 
would  sooner  lay  down  his  own  life  than  put  any  living  creature  to 
death,  or  permit  a  morsel  of  animal  food  to  enter  his  mouth  ;  whose 
warm  climate  renders  any  clothing,  beyond  what  decency  requires,  in- 
tolerable, and  whose  light  clothing  is  made  by  himself  and  his  family 
from  the  cotton  produced  in  his  own  fertile  fields ;  whose  customs  and 
^  religion,  to  which  he  adheres  with  the  most  inflexible  constancy,  render 
utterly  inadmissible  many  articles  of  enjoyment  and  comfort,  which 
our  habits  have  rendered  almost  necessary  to  our  existence,  can  never 
have  any  desire  to  acquire  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Europe. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  exportation  of  European  goods  of  any  kind 
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must  be,  and  must  ever  jomain  on  a  scale  very  contracted,  compared 
to  the  population  of  the  country ;  the  demand  being,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, contined  to  the  small  handful  of  Europeans,  who  are  either  in  tha 
service  of  the  company,  or  living  under  their  protection;  to  the  de- 
generate posterity  of  the  Portuguese  colonists,  to  some  of  the  Mabome- 
dan'  inhabitants,  and  for  jewels  and  trinkets  of  exquisite  workmanship^ 
to  a  very  small  number  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  Hindoos.* 

If  this  picture  be  correct,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  such  a 
couiitry  as  India,  producing  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  all 
the  luxuries  required  by  the  simple  habits  and  moderate  desires 
of  its  inhabitants,  is  not  very  likely  to  furnish  a  demand  for  our 
commodities  at  all  commensurate  with  the  extravagant  expecta- 
tions very  generally  entertained ;  and  entertained  too,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greatest  political  economist  of  tlie  age.  It  is  asserted  ill 
the  essay  *  on  tlie  Wealth  of  Nations,  (v.  ii.  p,  470,)  that  ^  the  East 
Indies  offer  a  market,  both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  as  well  ias  for  several  other  productions  of  Ame- 
rica, greater  and  more  extensive  than  both  Europe  and  America 
put  together/  And  on  another  ocq^sion  the  excess  of  exports  io 
the  reign  of  Kiiig  William  is  represented  as  having  been  merely  ^  a 
4rop  of  water  in  the  immense  ocean  of  Indian  commerce/  To  this 
}]yperbQ}e  Mr.  Macpherson  opposes  the  following  plain  statement. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1789,  the  commanders  and  oflBcers  who 
returned  in  that  year  from  India,  represented  to  the  directors  that 
the  markets  in  India  were  overstocked,  and  that  they  were  distres- 
8ed>  almost  to  ruin,  by  the  badness  of  their  sales ;  and  prayed  for  a 
remission  of  the  duties  payable  to  the  company  upon  their  invest- 
ments. The  truth  of  their  allegations  being  attested  by  the  govern* 
ments  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  their  petition  was  complied  with. 
On  a  reference  to  the  accounts,  it  was  found  that  the  annual  excesjl 
of  exports  above  the  usi^al  average,  by  which  this  ruinous  depr^ssioii 
pf  the  markets  had  been  occasioned,  was  very  little  more  thaa 
«f  20,000 ;  a  sum,  surely,  not  likely  to  produce  an  overflow  in  a  very 
extended  commercial  ocean. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  market  of  India,  far  from  being  indefi- 
nitely vast,  as  it  has  been  frequently  represented,  is,  in  point  of  fact^ 
and  from  natural  causes,  very  much  circumscribed.  It  may,  how 
ever,  as  we  are  assured  by  many,  and  eveti  by  Dr.  Smith,  be  greatly 
extended,  in  due  time,  by  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Soldiers, 
merchants  and  artizans,  (the  two  former  in  considerable  numbers,) 
have  been,  at  different  times  sent  to  India,  but  Great  Britain  has 
I|itherto  abstained  from  transporting  thither  a  single  cargo  of  land- 
holders. If  a  due  number  of  such  persons  were  provided,  and^if 
they  could  obtain  an  adequate  quantity  of  unoccupied  land,  or  if 
they  were  permitted,  after  occupying  soUie  populous  district,  to 
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reduce  the  native  inhabitants  to  slavery,  or  to  displace  thote  inha- 
bitants, and  to  import  negro  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  it  19 
manifest  that  these  colonists,  like  those  in  the  West  Indies,  might 
become  great  consumers  of  British  manufactures.  But  this  project 
is  liable  to  difficulties  \vhich,  until  it  shall  be  farther  matured,  it  is 
useless  to  discuss. 

The  export  trade,  however,  is  not  nngly  sufficient  to  settle  our 
ideas  respecting  the  whole  commerce.    The  Hindoos,  though  thej 
do  not  want  our  manufactures,  may  probably  be  willing,  and  per- 
haps able,  to  buy  from  us  a  much  larger  amount  of  bullion  than 
^  the  company,  whose  activity  is  not  excited  by  competition,  has  hi- 
therto thought  fit  to  supply.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire 
into  their  means  of  purchase. 
iThe  imports  from  India  chiefly  consist  of— 
1st.  Piece  goods.*   These,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  form  an  im- 
portant article  in  our  European  trade,  and  the  supply  of  them  might 
Srobabjy  be  capable  of  being  greatly  increased.    Tiiat  supply^ 
owever,  has  hitherto  always  equalled,  and  usually  exceeded  the  de- 
mand. In  1803,  for  instance,  though  the  number  of  pieces  offered 
for  sale  did  not  amount  to  a  million,  more  than  270,000  remained 
:  unsold.    The  greatest  sales  yet  known  were  those  of  1800  and 
1802,  amounting,  on  a  mean  of  the  two,  to  rather  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  pieces,  (one  moiety  of  which  was  furnished  by 
the  company,  and  the  other  by  private  merchants,)  and  yielding 
about  two  millions  sterling. 

2d.  Indigo.  This  article,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
manufactures,  was  originally  produced  in  Ind^ ;  thence  introduced 
into  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  settlements  iu  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  in  some  of  which  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
tures were  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  island  of  Ja- 
maica furnished  lai^e  quantities  of  indigo,  not  excelled  in  quantity 
to  that  of  Guatimala,  till  the  year  1747>  when  a  heavv  tax,  imposed 
by  the  British  government,  suddenly  reduced  the  planters  to  ruin, 
mid  for  ever  extinguished  the  cultivation  in  tfiat  colony.  Carolina, 
however,  still  afforded  a  considerable  supply,  though  of  very  infe- 
rior quality ;  but  when  America  became  an  independent  and  hostile 
country,  the  East  India  Company  determined  to  revive,  within  their 
territory,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  British  colonists.  The  speculation  began  in  1779; 
was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  skill,  and  after  occasioning  an 
expense  to  the  company  of  about  <£80,000,  was  generously  sur- 
rendered by  them,  as  a  secure  source  of  profit,  to  their  servants 
in  India,  and  to  the  merchants  under  their  protection.  To  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  to  yhich  infant  establishments  are  always  ex- 
posed from  an  insufficient  capital,  these  planters  have  been  accom- 
modated 
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jnodated  by  the  company  with  loans,  on  the  security  of  their  {nto-; 
duccy  to  the  extent  of  near  a  million  sterling.  The  quantity  of  in-^ 
digo  produced  in  1786  was  £45,011  lbs.;  in  18 10  it  amounted  to 
5^70>8£4  lbs.  which  sold  for  near  two  millions. 

3d.  Silk.  Tfaisy  as  the  raw  material  of  a  British  manufacture, 
has  been  studiously  encouraged  by  the  company,  who  have,  at  a 
great  expense,  caused  the  Italian  mode  of  winding  silk  to  be  intro- 
duced amongst  the  natives  of  India.  But  it  has  been  generally 
found  to  be  a  losing  trade.  On  the  average  often  years  ending  in 
1785,  the  annual  amount  of  the  sales  did  not  reach  .£350,000,  and 
the  annual  loss  exceeded  ,£88,O00. 

4th.  Cotton.  ,  This  being  the  raw  material  of  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  India,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  remittance  to  China, 
has  been  at  all  times  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Bengal,  &c.  but 
as  it  is  also  raised  in  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  the  British  market  was,  before  the  in- 
i^ntion  of  Arkwright's  machinery,  so  abundantly  supplied,  that  the 
competition  of  Iiulia  cotton  was  in  a  great  measure  precluded- by 
die  difference  of  freight.  The  Company,  however,  have  lately  es- 
tablished a  permanent  factory  in  the  upper  part  of  India,  and  an- 
other on  the  western  coast,  in  the  country  lately  ceded  by  the  Peis- 
hura,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  British  manufacturers,  by  a  steady 
Mipply  of  this  important  arti(;le,  from  the  frequent  fluctuations  of 
pnce  which  it  has  experienced  through  &e  agency  of  rival  spe- 
culators. 

5th.  Sugar,  an  article  of  which  Great  Britain  raises  more  than 
she  consumes,  and  with  which  her  markets  are  now  most  distress- 
ingly encumbered,  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  medium  of  ex- 
change with  foreign  Europe,  would  not  be  worth  enumerating, 
but  mat  the  quantities  of  it  exported  from  Calcutta  about  the  year 
1790  proves  the  extreme  attention  of  the  Company  to  every  souree 
of  profit.  If,  however,  the  growing  population  of  Great  Britain, 
which  seems  to  have  outrun  its  usual  means  of  subsistence^  should 
compel  the  government  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  distil- 
leries and  breweries;  or,  by  reducing  the  duty,  to  permit  its  more 
general  consumption  as  an  article  of  food;  or  if,  from  the  same 
causes  which  extinguished  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  Britesh 
West  Indies,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  our  islands  i^ould  also 
^ase,  the  prolific  soil  of  India  would  probably  furnish  as  muoh 
sugar  as  the  home  market  would  require. 

After  this  examination  of  the  elements  which  compose  the  India 
trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  it  b,  and  must  be  conducted.   • 

•  It  ought  to  be  known/  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  *  that  there  are  no 
great  stores  of  goods  in  India,  aad  that  the  manufactures  do  not,  like 
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those  of  this  country,  prepare  goods  to  be  ready  for  the  order  of  a  pur- 
chaser ;  that  they  all  are,  or  pretend  to  be  extremely  poor,  that  the 
employer  must  advance  one  third  of  the  price  when  he  orders  the  goods; 
another  third  when  one  half  of  them  are  delivered ;  and  the  last  as  soon 
as  the  order  is  completed.  After  all  this  loss  of  time  and  advance  of 
money,  the  goods  are  to  be  put  into  other  hands  to  receive  the  finishing 
touch,  which  occasions  a  further  expense  of  time  and  money.  In  like 
manner,  a  part  of  the  price  of  pepper  and  other  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  is  usually  advanced  before  the  crop  is  gathered.* 

.  It  follows  that  no  individual  can,  singly,  carry  on  all  the  branches 
of  such  a  trade  ;  and  this  is  not  denied  ,*  but  it  has  been  said,  that 
^if  a  nation  is  ripe  for  the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion,  of  its 
qapital  will  naturally  divide  itself  amongst  all  the  different  branches 
of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it  for  their  interest 
tp  reside  in  the  East  Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  in 
providing  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by  the  mer^ 
chants  who  reside  in  Europe.'-7-(V.  ii.  p.  472.)  Be  it  so.  A  com- 
petition therefore  would  take  place  between  the  Company  and 
the  private  merchants ;  and,  the  former  being  previously  divest- 
ed of  their  monopoly  and  their  territorial  possessions,  the  competi- 
tion will,  thus  far,  take  place  upon  equal  terms.  What  then  wUl  be 
the  natural  consequence? — ^  In  this  situation  (says  Dr.  Smith,  v.  iii. 
p.  144.)  the  superior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adventurers 
would,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  them  (the  Company)  vC'eary  of 
the  trade.'  But  why  f  Is  it  not  no'torious  that,  in  every  other 
Itranch  of  commerce,  an  old  establishment  derives  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  tlie  mere  circumstance  of  its  being  long  established? 
Its  duration  is  supposed  to  imply  a  power  of  resisting  the  acciden- 
tal vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  a  weight  of  capital ;  well  tried  connec- 
tions ;  steady  adherence  to  fixed  maxims ;  punctuality  of  payment; 
and  consequently,  solid  credit.  Whether  the  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion of  the  new  adventurers  would  counterbalance  these  advantages 
i9  very  dubious.  The  private  merchants  actually  engaged  in  the 
India  trade  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  vigilant  and  atten- 
tive ;  yet  it  is  proved,  by  the  declaration  of  competent  witnesses, 
and  by  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  registered  accounts  of  sales^ 
that  their  investments  are  made  at  a  muchdearerrate  in  India,  and 
their  returns  disposed  of  at  a  much  cheaper  price  in  London,  than 
those  of  the  Company  :  and  the  alleged  cause  of  this  is,  that  the. 
Company's  servants,  to  whom  the  country  trade  in  India  is  aban- 
doned, being  fanviliar  with  the  languages,  the  laws,  and  the  habits 
of  the  natives,  and  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  their  agents  in 
the  distant  provinces  over  whom  also  they  possess  a  considerable 
controul,  have  obtained  an  influence  in  every  market  which  indivi- 
duals are  unable  to  counteract.    The  private  merchants,  however, 
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actually  enjoy  many  facilities,  by  trading  under  the  protection  of 
the  Company,  and  consequently  sbarii^  the  benefits  of  its  privi- 
lege; whereas,  when  the  trade  shall  be  wholly  laid  open,  the  ad- 
venturers must  engage  in  a  competition,  not  only  with  the  Com* 
pany,  but  with  each  other.  That  th&r  want  of  concert  will  triumph 
over  the  union  of  a  great  and  wealthy  corporate  body,  is  a  predic- 
tion which,  surely,  is  neither  justified  by  esperience  nor  analogy ; 
and  it  is  founded,  in  the  present  case,  on  a  very  disputable  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  all  the  commercial  superiority  of  the  Company 
will  be  annihilated  by  the  simple  abrogation  of  its  present  legal  prir 
vileges.  But,  in  cases  like  the  present,  authority  is  sure  to  survive 
the  power  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  respect  originally  in- 
spired by  fear  is  continued  from  habit;  and  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  Hindoos,  amongst  whom  every  habit  is  sanctified  by  ita 
permanence,  and  who  submit  with  hereditary  awe  to  the.  edicts 
which  were  obeyed  by  their  fathers,  will  accustom  themselves  to 
look  with  an  equal  indifference  on  the  agents  of  obscure  strangers, 
and  on  those  of  ttie  great  Company. 

Neither  isjhis  alL  The  question  respecting  the  territorial  re- 
venues of  the  Company,  a  question  involving  far  dearer  interests 
than  those  of  the  India  tiade,  still  remains ;  and  we  cannot  close 
our  present  article  without  noticing,  though  very  shortly,  the  rea* 
soning  of  our  author  on  this  part  of  his  subject. 

The  justice  and  facility  of  transferring  die  foreign  possessions 
and  revenues  of  the  Company  t'>  the  sovereign  of  the  state  are  in- 
ferred in  every  page  of  the  *  Essay  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
w^ere  the  India  trade  is  discussed ;  and  Dr.  Smith  expressly  af- 
firms (v.  iii.  p.  144.)  that  ^  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to  deter- 
mine ;  the  forts  and  ganisons — to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment, their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  Company,  and  the  trade  to 
be  laid  open  to  allthe  Subjects  of  the  state/  Again  he  says,  (v.  iii. 
p.  462.)  '  The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  crowiU  that  is,  of  the  state  and  people 
of  Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another  source  of  revenue, 
&c,  &c.'  Now,  surely  this  undoubted  right  is  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  following  solemn  disclaimer  made  by  the  British  ministry 
during  the  negociations  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  year  1762. 

*  Respecting  those  territorial  acquisitions  which  the  English  East 
India  Companv  have  made  in  Asia,  every  dispute  relative  thereto  must 
be  settled  by  that  Company  ;  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to  in' 
terfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  legal  and  exclusive  'property  of  a" body 
corporate^  belonging  to  the  English  nation! 

If  indeed  it  should  be  held  that  a  species  of  legal  property  so 
fleered  as  to  demand  the  renewal  of  war  for  its  preservation,  is  of  no 
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avail  against  commercial  expediency,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
expediency  of  compelling  the  Company  to  sell  what  they  wish  to 
retain,  and  of  forcing  the  public  to  purchase  what  they  cannot  turn 
to  profit,  and  roust  pay  for  by  considerable  increase  of  taxes,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  demonstrated.  It  is  true  that  one  principal  dif- 
iiculty  in  all  contracts,  namely,  the  adjustment  of  terms,  will,  in 
this  compulsory  bargain,  be  wholly  removed,  because  the  compel- 
ling power,  that  is  to  say  the  representatives  of  the  reluctant  pub- 
lic, will  impose  their  own  conditions  on  the  unwilling  seller ;  and 
nivhen  the  title-deeds  of  the  property,  being  grants  from  the  Great 
Mogul,  shall  have  been  duly  authenticated,  nothing  more  will  be 
necessary,  but  that  his  Mahometan  majesty  shall  constitute  his  well 
beloved  cousin,  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  receiver  gene- 
ral of  his  customs,  and  conservator  of  his  person.  But  what  will 
be  the  probable  advantages  of  this  strange  and  indecorous  meta- 
morphosis f 

To  the  Hindoos,  who  have  never  manifested  a  wish  to  rebel,  it 
must  evidently  be  indifferent  whether  the  forts  and  garrisons  which 
protect  them  against  foreign  aggression,  and  inspire  them  with  no 
apprehension,  ai-e  the  property  of  a  visible  or  invisible  master; 
whedier  the  resident  ruler  of  India  is  a  Viceroy  or  a  Governor  Ge- 
neral ;  whether  the  subordinate  officers  whom  they  obey,  are  ap- 
pointed immediately  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  by  his  dele- 
Ktes.  Their  best  security  against  oppression  is  derived  from  the 
Ns  which  render  the  company's  ^rvants  amenable  to  our  tribu-^ 
nals  for  offences  committed  in  India;  and  the  best  pledge  for  their 
happiness  is  found  in  the  administration  of  their  government,  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  feelings  and  prejudices. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  suggest  the  certain  inconvenience  and 

Sobable  danger,  of  any  extensive  innovation  in  such  a  government, 
either  is  such  an  innovation  required  by  the  interests  of  the  state, 
because  the  British  legislature  already  possesses  a  power  of  con- 
troul  in  the  affairs  of  India,  as* effective  as  that  which  it  could 
exercise  through  its  own  immediate  officers;  and  it  cannot  be  es- 
fential  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  since  the  most  lucrative 
branch  of  our  trade,  with  the  East  (that  of  China)  b  carried  on 
without  any  military  intervention. 

The  history  of  our  intercourse  with  China  affords,  indeed,  some 
useful  lessons  on  this  subject.  Whilst  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany were  devising  means  to  conciliate  the  Chinese,  Sir  William 
Couvten,  an  adventurer  trading  under  a  special  licence  granted  by 
Charles  I,  in  defiance  of  the  company's  charter,  made  a  piratical 
attack  on  the  town  of  Canton;  in  consequence  of  which  the  En- 
glish were  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  have  been 
viewed  tver  ainte  withpeculiar  jealousy  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ments 
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'ment.  It  is  under  circumstances  thus  untoward,  that  die  com- 
pany have  carried  on,  during  more  than  a  century,  an  extensive  and 
growing  commerce.  It  is  to  a  country  thus  hostile,  that  they  ex- 
pott  the  far  greater  part  of  the  British  woollens,  (exceeding  a  million 
sterling  in  vdlue,)  with  which  they  supply  the  markets  of  Asia. 
From  such  a  country  they  import  the  tea,  an  article  now  become  % 
necessary  of  life,  of  which  the  annual  consumption  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  amounts  to  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

To  some  persons  it  may  be  amusing  to  learn  that  this  article 
about  the  time  of  King  Charles  II,  was  so  rare  in  Etiglsmd,  that 
the  infusion  of  it  in  water  was  taxed  by  the  galloriy  in  common  with 
chocolate  and  sherbet ;  and  that  the  following  memorandum  is 
preserved  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys, — September,  5th,  I66I.  'I 
sent  ipt  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink)  bf  which  I  had  never  drank 
before.' — ^Two  pounds  and  two  ounces  were,  in  the  same  year,  for- 
mally presented  by  the  company,  as  a  most  valuable  oblation,  to 
the  king.  Whether  the  present  astonishing  demand  for  such  a 
beverage  be  a  beneficial  or  a  mischievous  effect  of  the  caprice  of 
fiishion,  it  is  not,  in  this  place,  necessary  to  inquire:  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whether  the  demand,  having  been  created,  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  The  steady  and  uninterrupted  supply  of  this  portion  of 
the  national  subsistence,  which  proves  the  prudent  and  conciliatory 
conduct  of  the  company  during  a  long  series  of  years,  affords,  there- 
fore,  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  many  of  the  charges  against  them. 

But  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  Company  and  the  probabb 
wishes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  considering  only  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  British  empire,  can  the  transfer  of  the  whole  civil  and 
military  patronage  of  India  to  the  crown,  be  treated  as  a  matter  of 
little  moment;  or,  can  it  be  seriously  urged  that  the  inconveni^i* 
oes  of  such  a  measure  would  be  compensated'  by  a  vast  accessicm 
of  resource  to  the  national  treasury?  The  revenue  of  India,  it  is 
well  known,  ha»  been  long  since  wholly  absorbed  by  au  expendi- 
ture applied  not  to  the  separate  purposes  of  the  company,  but  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  directed  against  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain;  and  although  the  many  new  sources  of  wealth 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  triumphant  termination  of  that 
war,  may  promise  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  enormous  debt 
incurred  during  iw  progress,  the  period  at  which  a  net  revenue  will 
again  become  available,  cannot  be  rationally  foretold.  So  long  as 
the  administration  of  Indian  finance  remains  in  the  experienced 
hands  to  which  it  is  now  entrusted,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the- 
receipts  and  diminution  of  expenses  may  be  expected;  but  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  hope  for  such  an  improvement  by  substituting 
ihe  officers  of  the  crown,  for  thos^  of  the  municipal  government. 
There  is  ab'eady  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  board  of  direc- 
tion 
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tion  at  home,  and  the  other  boards  to  which  the  executive  power 
of  the  state  is  allotted,  except  that  the  Directors,  being'  themselves 
proprietors  of  India  stock,  must  be  stimulated  by  personal  interest, 
to  the  honest  dischai^e  of  their  duty,  and  that  they  are  elected*  by 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  judge  of  their  competence  to  discharge 
it.  They  are,  with  respect. to  their  most  important  functions, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  cabinet;  but  still,  in  providing 
for  the  execution  of  the  gigantic  enterprises  in  wliich  they  hav6 
been  compelled  to  engage,  their  prudence  and  economy  have  not 
been  wholly  useless.  That  the  patronage,  of  which  it  is  now  pn>- 
posed  to  deprive  them,  has  not  been  ill  bestowed ;  and  that  our 
present  accurate  knowledge  of  eastern  geography,  of  the  laws,  man- 
ners, literature,  sciences,  and  languages,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe,  is  owing  to  their  encouragement,  is  not  denied.  '  In  war 
and  n^ociation,  (says  Dr.  Smith  himself,)  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  have  upon  several  occasions  conducted  themselves 
with  a  resolution  and  decisive  wisdom,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  those  councils,  however,  had  been  bred  to  profes- 
sions very  different  from  war  and  politics.  But  their  situation 
alone,  without  education,  experience,  or  even  example,  seems  to 
have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great  qualities  which  it  requi- 
red, and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with  abilities  and  virtues, 
which  they  themselves  could  not  well  know  that  they  possessed!' 
(vii.  p.  484.)  No  doubt,  wherever  talent  is  a  sure  passport  to 
power,  such  examples  may  be  found;  but  why  then  deprive  India 
of  this  rare  advantage?  Why  assign  to  the  disposal  of  caprice,  the 
funds  which  have  been  so  justly  appropriated  ?  Why  convert  the 
candidates  for  active  office  into  candidates  for  favour  i  On  the  sub* 
ject  of  our  Indian  commerce,  there  may  reasonably  exist  a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion.  The  fear  of  adding  fresh  incite*' 
ments  to  that  spirit  of  rash  speculation  which  is  already  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  mercantile  world  may,  perhaps,  be  as  visionary  as  the 
hopes  entertained  by  others,  of  deriving  a  boundless  extension  of 
national  profits  from  the  indiscriminate  competitTou  of  adventurers 
in  the  eastern  seas.  But  it  is  surely  impossible  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  the  reasoning  of  a  Political  Economist,  who  suggests, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  freedom,  a 
measure  calculated  to  create  an  enormous  increase  of  influence  in 
one  branch  of  our  constitution,  and  consequently  to  endanger  our 
civil  liberty. 

Being  conscious  that  we  have  already  extended  this  article  to  a 
length  which  many  readers  will  consider  as  tedious,  and  that  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  jnuch  more  gratified  widi 
the  perusal  of  the  original  work  than  they  can  be  with  our  imper- 
fect 
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feet  description  of  its  contents;  we  mil  confine  oursekes  16  a  very 
few  words  of  comment. 

Mr.  Macpherson  assures  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  before  us  have  been  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  in- 
vestigation; and  the  historical  part  of  the  volume  bears  ample  tes^ 
timony  to  the  truth  of  this  assurance;  but  though  we  fully  acquit 
him  of  any  intentional  deviation  from  the  strictest  impartiality,  and 
are  ready  to  admit  every  fact  on  which  his  conclusions  are  grounded, 
we  must  confess  that  he  has  not  ultimately  conveyed  to  our  minds 
the  conviction  which  is  impressed  upon  his  own.  If,  as  he  con* 
tends,  the  nature  of  our  intercourse  with  India  be  such,  that  when 
left  to  itself,  the  whole  trade  cannot  foil  to  devolve  into  the  hands 
of  the  company ;  the  legitimate  inference  seems  to  be,  diat  the  ex* 
elusive  privilege  which  confirms  this  monopoly  is  unnecessary. 
Inasmuch  as  such  a  privilege  tends  to  degrade  the  whole  mercantile 
body  of  the  nation,  whom  it  disqualifies  from  investing  their  capi^ 
tals  in  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  national  commerce;  as  it 
has  notoriously  exposed  the  company  to  the  incessant  jealousy  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  in  former  times,  to  the  frequent  persecu- 
tion of  government ; — and  as  though  actually  limited  by  conditions 
which  render  it  apparently  nugatory,  it  continues  to  force  on  the 
legislature  the  periodical  examination  of  our  commercial  interests 
in  the  East,  it  is  surely  open  to  many  objections;  and  we  must 
confess  our  inability  to  discover  the  advantages  by  which  these  ob- 
jections are  counterbaianted.  We  are  therefore  compelled,  even 
on  Mr.  Macpherson^s  premises,  to  acquiesce  in  Dr.  Smith's  con- 
clusion against  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly,  though  we  cannot 
in  conscience  approve  that  sweeping  spoliation  of  the  Company's 
foreign  possessions  which  he  has  so  hastily,  and,  as  we  think,  so  in- 
consistently recommended. 

It  is  indeed  singular  enough  that  this  able  champion  of  commer- 
cial liberty,  after  proving  that  all  interference  of  government  in 
matters  of  trade,  is  not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  should  solicit 
such  interference  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  dubious  ad* 
vantage,  through  the  violation  of  the  plainest  principles  of  justice. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  Indians  the  ^  undoubted  property  of 
the  crovni,  that  is  to  say  of  the  state  and  people  of  Great  Britain,* 
is  certainly  true,  because  those  possessions  are  the  property  of  Bri-< 
tish  subjects^  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  estate  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  Che  empire  is  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  we  know  not 
why  this  claim  oii  the  part  of  the  public  is  brought  forward,  since 
it  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  tliat  the  Company's  estates  cannot 
justly  be  confiscated,  but  ought  to  be  purchased  by  an  adequate  re- 
munferatidn.  If,  however,  the  proposed  measure  were  not  clogged 
with  acondition  which,  renders  it|  as  we  conceive,  utterly  impracti** 
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cable,  Mre  should  still  hesitate  to  recommend  it ;  not  only  because  it 
is  obviously  unnecessary  for  the  establishment  of  that  freedom  of 
commerce  which  would  be  at  once  restored  by  the  mere  cessation 
of  the  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  it;— ;-nor  solely  because  we 
thinky  with  Mr.  Macpji^rson,  that  no  prospect  of  purely  commer- 
cial benefit,  would  justify  the  risk  to  which  our  civil  liberties  would 
be  exposed  by  such  an  innovation ; — ^but  farther  because  we  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  whether  those  very  sources  of  profit,  which  it 
^was  Dr.  Smith's  particular  object  to  secure,  would  not  be  endan* 
gered  by  such  a  change.  It  is  notorious  that,  whilst  the  Company 
have  acquired,  and  preserved  for  the  public,  an  extensive  empire  in 
the  east,  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  have  thrown  away  an  equally 
extensive  empu-e  in  the  west;  and  as  the  sagacious  writer  on  the 
^  Wealth  of  Nations'  has,  in  his  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
our  colonial  policy,  very  fully  explained  the  causes  of  the  latter 
event,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  his  opinion  in  a 
single  instance,  where  it  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  his  general 
reasoning. 


Art.   VIII.     Poetical  Vagaries.     By   George   Colman>    the 
Younger.    4to,     London.     Printed  for  the  Author.     1812. 

nnHERE  may  be  persons  so  little  read  in  the  nugae  canone 
-^  and  farce-comedies  of  modern  times,  as  to  open  this  volume 
without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Colman,  the  Younger, 
Very  youngs  indeed,  will  such  readers  judge  Mr.  Colman  to  be ; 
and  scarce^  pardonable,  even  to  the  most  extreme  youth,  will  they 
pronounce  his  ^  vagaries :'  but  to  those  who  know  that  Mr.  Col- 
man is  not  a  giddy  boy  just  escaped  from  school,  and  setting  up 
for  a  poet  and  wit,  on  a  smaiU  stock  of  facility  and  fancy,  and  a 
large  one  of  puns,  old  jokes,  and  double  entendres,  to  those,  we  say, 
this  volume  will  afford  any  thing  but  amusement,  and  will  appear 
any  thing  but  excusable. 

We  are  not,  at*best,  great  admirers  of  parody,  burlesque,  and 
such  small  wit.  It  is  only  tolerable  when  it  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  adapted  to  light  and  momentary  occasions;  but, 
i*eall^,  when  trifling  b^ins  to  grow  ponderous,  and  swell  into  quar- 
tos, It  is  high  time  to  rdieve  the  slender  stalk  of  light  reading  from 
the  worthless  pumpkin  that  threatens  to  overload  it. 

,What  has  induced  Mr.  Colman  to  venture  on  the  publication  of 

such  a  volume  as  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess.     Not  surely  th« 

.  hope  of  fame — ^he  has  too  much  taste  and  experience  to  expect  any 

such  thing;  nor  yet  the  hope  of  profit — he  cannot  expect  that  the 

gende  readers,  who  are  pleased  with  builesque,  will  be  induced  to 
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buy  it  either  at  so  high  a  rate,  or  in  so  awful  a  form.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  very  shape  and  size  of  his  work  is  a  parody,  and  he  means 
it  as  a  ridicule  on  the  quarto  mania  of  the  present  tiers-6tat  race  of 
poets.  If  this  was  his  intention,  we  can  only  say,  that  never  was 
burlesque  more  complete;  but,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that,  for  a 
practical  joke,  it  is  rather  expensive. 

The  volume  comprizes  four  several  pieces  of  wit  and  humour^ 
of  each  of  which  we  shall,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Colman  and  to 
shew  our  impartiality,  take  some  notice,  though,  in  justice  to  our 
readers,  that  notice  must  be  very  short. 

The  first  of  these  facetious  labours  is  '  An  Ode  to  We,  an.AacX:- 
ney'd  Critic.'  To  us,  this  ode  on  hackneyed  critics  appears  to  be 
rather  on  a  hackneypd  subject.  We  hardly  recollect  any  small 
rhymester  who  has  not  his  ode,  or  remonstrance,  or  appeal,  or 
intercession,  addressed  to  the  Critical,  Monthly,  or  British  review- 
ers, sometimes  abusive,  frequently  vulgar,  often  dull,  but  ge- 
nerally intelligible.  Whether  Mr.  Colman's  ode  resembles  those 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  two  former  qualities,  its  deficiency  in  the 
latter  disables  us  from  judging.  The  character  of  dulness  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  beyond  this  we  dare  not 
venture  an  opinion  :  as,  however,  we  are  *  galled  jades,'  who  may 
be  supposed  to  '  wince'  at  this  satirist's  lash,  we  shall  produce  a 
specimen  of  the  ode  to  our  readers,  and  leave  them  to  judge  for 
themselves ;  to  avoid  also  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing  in  a  matter 
m  which  the  critical  character  is  so  personally  and  deeply  concerned, 
we  shall,  as  Mr.  Colman  undoubtedly  puts  his  best  foot  foremost^ 
select  the  first  two  stanzas. 

I. 

'  Hail,  plural  unit !  who  would*st  be 
A  Junto  o'er  my  muse  and  me, 

With  dogmas  to  controul  us; 
Hail,  mystic  We !  grand  next-to-none  ! 
Large  body  corporate  of  one ! 

Important  Omnes,  Solus  f 

II. 

•  First  person  singular  !  pray,  why 
Impregnate,  thus,  the  pronoun  1 1 

Of  madness  what  a  tissue ! 
To  write  as  if,  with  passion  wild, 
Thou  oft  hadst.got  thyself  with  child, 

And  thou  wert  self  and  issue  !' — pp.  1,  2. 

Mr.  Colman  has  not  taken  to  himself  any  merit  for  the  more 

than  Pindaric  obscurity  which  pervades  this  ode  ;  but  we,  in  our 
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candour,  must  confess  that,  to  us,  it  has  more  of  that  source  of 
the  sublime  than  any  .poem,  ancient  or  modem,  except  the  Cas- 
sandra of  Lycophron,  and  the  *  Portugal'  of  a  noble  contempo- 
rary noticed  in  a  former  number.  In  one  stanza,  however,  there  is 
«  glimmering  of  light,  and  that  glimmering  seriously  alarms  us. 

*  Be  what  thou  wilt,  when  all  is  done, 
To  me  thou'rt  (like  thyselO  all  one ; 

Thou'rt  welcome  still  to  flog  on. 
For  tiU  one  addled  egg's  a  brood, 
Or  twenty  Wes  a  multitude, 

My  muse  and  I  will  jog  on/ 

This,  if  we  quite  comprehend  it,  intimates  that  Mr.  Colman  in- 
tends to  write  to  all  eternity;  a  determination  which  would  give  us 
great  pain  if  it  imposed  a  corresponding  obligation  upon  us  to  re- 
main alive  for  the  purpose  of  reading  or  reviewing  these  eternal 
(we  do  not  say  immortal)  writings. 

The  second  effort  of  the  eternal  muse  is  entituled  '  Low  Ambi- 
tion,' and  we  began  it  with  some  hopes  that  the  low  ambition  of 
beiug  VL  poetical  jack-pudding  would  have  beep  held  up  to  the  just 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Colman's  readers.  This  object  is,  indeed,  iridic 
rectly  pursued,  inasmuch  as  the  verses  are  just  such  as  we  should 
quote,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  a  young  writer  from  this  sort  of 
humble  authorship ;  but  the  prof essed  object  is  to  give  a  life  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Daw,  whose  trade  was,  we  know  not  what,  a  candle- 
snuffer  or  scene-shifter  at  some  theatre,  and  who  is  elegantly  de«^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Colman  as 

'  Brisk  as  a  flea,  and  ignorant  as  dirt.' 

The  history  of  this  worthy  is  not,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  very 
interesting  as  a  piece  of  biography ;  and  we  need  only  say  of  it, 
that  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  main  incident  of  the  story  is  stolen  from  a^ 
French  jest-book,  and  is  not  worth  stealing.  ^ 

The  third,  the  longest,  and,  we  doubt  not,  in  Mr.  Colman's 
opinion,  the  most  valuable,  of  this  quaternion,  is  called  ^  The 
Lady  of  the  Wreck,  or  the  Castle  of  Blarneygig.'  This,  as  its 
name,  a  dedication  to  Walter  Scott,  and  sundry  sly  notes  give  us  to 
understand,  is  a  parody  on  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Now,  as  parodies 
are,  of  all  efforts  after  wit,  perhaps  the  most  easy,  we  anticipated 
some  degree,  at  least,  of  amusement,  from  such  a  notorious  wag  as 
Mr.  Colman ;  but  we  were  most  cruelly  disappointed.  Mr.  Col- 
man, besides  a  careful  omission  of  wit  or  humour,  has  also 
committed  the  egregious  blunder  (by-the-bye  his  subject  is  Irish)  of 
making  the  story  of  his  parody  grave  and  tragical,  while  that  of  the 
prototype  is  ^ay  and  elegant.    A  parody  consists,  generally,  in  the 
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application  of  high-sounding  poetry  to  familiar  objects^  but  the  kind 
of  parody  which  degrades  or  destroys  its  own  subject  is  new  to  us ; 
and  is  as  if  the  Clown  in  a  pantomime^  in  parod^'ing  one  of  Harle- 
quin's agile  jumps,  should  pleasantly  break  his  own  neck  upoa 
the  spot.  Perhaps  we  may  be  told  that  our  author  meant  not 
to  parody  but  to  travestie  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  that  tra- 
vesty consists  in  degrading  a  subject  by  the  vulgar  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated.  But  we  reply,  that  this  is  not,  as  we  col- 
lect from  his  advertisement,  Mr.  Colman's  intention,  and  that^ 
if  it  were,  he  has  not  accomplished  it ;  for  he  has  Hot  ridiculed 
Mr.  Scott's  subject.  The  City  Shower  is  a  parody,  and  the 
famous  work  of  Scarron  is  a  travesty.  In  the  first,  the  pomp 
of  language  is  imitated,  and  applied  to  a  common  subject; 
in  the  latter,  the  subject  is  still  noble,  but  the  language  is  mean. 
In  short,  the  best  account  that  we  can  give  of  Mr.  Colman^s 
strange  production  is,  that  he  has  travestied  his  own  story,  and 
made  a  burlesque  upon  himself.  But  whom  or  what  he  has  bur- 
lesqued, if  he  amused  us,  we  should  not  very  much  care.  Mr. 
Scott's  reputation  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  b^  the  invo- 
luntary applause  of  imitators  and  parodists^  and  we  dare  say  that  he 
has  no  kind  of  objection  that  his  works  should  afford  the  public 
double  amusement,  first  in  the  original,  and  afterwards  in  the  copy. 
He  needs  be  satisfied  to  be  travestied  and  burlesqued,  as  Virgil  and 
even  Homer  have  been  before  him, 

Oin  uMi  ffpa^t  KifMiv  raity  wati)  ^*  im  ifyif 

Our  lamentation  on  this  occasion  is,  that  we  are  any  thing  but 
amused,  and  we  much  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be  better  pleased 
than  ourselves  with  the  following  specimens,  which  we  have  chosen 
from  what  the  author  himself  appears  to  consider  as  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  of  his  poem,  as  he,  in  serious  prose,  is  modestly 
pleased  to  call  such  trash  as  this. 

*  Harp  of  the  Pats!  that  rotting  long  hast  lain 

On  the  soft  bosom  of  St.  Allen's  hog, 
And,  when  the  wind  hadjits^  woultlst  twang  a  strain. 

Till  envious  mud  did  all  thy  musick  clog, 

E'en  just  as  too  much  pudding  chokes  a  dog  ;— 
Oh  !  Paddy's  harp!  still  sleeps  thine  accent's  pride  ? 

Will  nobody  be  giving  it  a  jog  ? 
Still  must  thou  silent  be,  as  when  espied 
Upon  an  Irish,  old,  old  halfpenny's  back  side  ?' — pp.  40,  41. 

*  O!  ThadyBann!  the  Isle  of  Man' 

*  I  left,  and  saiUd  for  you  / 

^  JSpigrammata  i^jQbQ*90.  172.' 
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*  I  am  very  ill  luck'd  all  night  to  be  duck'd,' 

*  For  keeping  my  promise  true  1* 

*  O !  Thady,  your  bride  cannot  sleep  by  your  side,' 

*  Go  to  bed  to  another  lady ;' 

*  I  must  lie  in  the  dark,  with  a  whale,  or  a  shark,' 

'  Instead  of  my  darling  Thady/ — pp.  49,  50. 

We  shall  not  weary  or  disgust  our  readers  with  any  samples  of 
the  historic  part  of  the  poem.  We  have  only  to  say,  that  to  the 
quality  of  dulness  already  noticed,  it  also  adds  that  of  being  most 
laboriously  obscene.  The  author  strives,  in  text  and  note,  in 
poetry  and  prose,  after  indecency,  and  is  the  happiest  man  alive, 
when  he  hits  upon  some  filthy — double-meaning,  we  were  about  to 
say — but,  in  truth,  those  passages  have  but  one  meaning,  and  that, 
a  very  bad  one.  We  shall  be  excused,  therefore,  from  taking 
any  further  notice  of  '  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck,'  than  to  assure 
our  readers,  that  the  lady  who  has  suffered  wreck  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  no  other  than  Mr.  Colman's  muse.  The  last  three  lines, 
however,  being  quite  intelligible,  not  indecent,  and  tolerably  ex- 
pressive of  our  own  feelings  at  concluding  the  poem,  we^  shall 
subjoin  them. 

*  Harp  of  the  Pats !  farewell!  for,  truly,  I 

Am  getting  very  sick  of  minstrelsy  ;-^ 
,    So  get  thee  to  the  bog  again  !  Good  bye!' — p.  111. 

The  fourth  and  (heaven  be  praised  !)  last  of  these  pieces  is  wor- 
thy of  its  predecessors,  as  the  acute  teader  will  not  fail  from  its 
'  name  to  infer.  — *  The  two  Parsons ;  or,  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt.' — 
The  promise  which  this  happy  title  gives,  the  story  keeps;  there  are 
two  parsons  and  but  one  shirt,  and  the  humour  of  the  thing  is  how 
one  of  these  parsons  is  rogue  ^ougb  to  steal  the  other's  shirt,  add 
impudent  enough  to  deny  die  larceny,  while  the  other  is  fool  enough 
to  be  duped  out  of  his  shirt. 

The  opportunities  which  this  subject  obviously  affords,  for  that 
delicate  kind  of  writing,  in  which  Mr.  Colnian  so  much  delights, 
are,  of  course,  not  thrown  away  upon  him ;  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly condescended  (contrary  to  his  former  practice)  to  be  so  in- 
telligible as  to  be  quite  unfit  to  be  read.  But  besides  the  topics  of 
this  nature,  Mr.  Colman  does  not  fail  to  introduce  some  others  of 
equal  trutlx,  novelty,  and  interest ;  especially  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  extend  that  useful  doctrine  the  contempt  of  the  clergy. 
Observe  how  wittily  he  describes  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 


*  Great  Britain's  principal  soul-mender 
Livethat  Lambeth,  in  great  splendor.'— p.  117. 
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He  adds,  however,  very  feelingly, 

*  A  curate  is  another  sort  of  man, 
Very  unlike  the  Metropolitan, 
Living,  without  a  living,  as  he  can.* 

To  these  new  and  surprising  discoveries,  that  archbishops  and 
curates  are  7tot  men  of  the  same  sorty  and  that  curates  have  not  liv- 
ings, the  ingenious  author  has  added  some  observations  on  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  the  latter,  which  our  readers  will  judge  to  be  sin- 
gularly appropriate,  when  we  confess  that  we  do  not  quote  them  as 
flagrant  instances  of  folly  and  dulness,  only  because  they  are  also 
grossly  and  stupidly  indecent. 

We  have  expended  more  time  on  Mr.  Colman  than  we  had  at 
first  proposed;  and  yet  we  have  not  given  him  all  the  notice  which 
be  deserves.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  have  said  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  of  our  readers  from  being  misled  into  the  purchase  of  his 
*  Vagaries'  as  a  book  of  aipusement: — it  is  a  book  through  which 
nothing  but  our  duty  could  have  enabled  us  to  wade ;  and  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  a  work,  which  is  so  indelicate  that  no 
one  ought  to  read  it,  is  luckily  so  tiresome  that  nobody  will 
read  it. 


Art.  IX.  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy;  being  Heads  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  John 
Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  ,Vol.I.  Edinburgh, 
Constable  and  Co. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co. ;  Cadell  aqd 
Davies;  and  Murray.     8vo.  pp.  viii.  310.     1812. 

nPHERE  are  two  ways  in  which  lecturers  on  different  branches  of 
-*•  natural  philosophy  have  endeavoured  to  increase  the  effect  re- 
sulting from  their  oral  instructions  or  from  their  experiments.  The 
one,  by  preparing  very  short  synopses  of  the  principal  matters  and 
putting  them  into  the  hands  of  students,  to  make  them  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  general  nature  of  what  is  to  be  brought  before 
them,  but  with  the  order  in  which  the  several  parts  are  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  other,  by  drawing  out  an  entire  outline  of  the  course, 
with  a  correct  enunciation  of  every  proposition  advanced ;  in  order 
to  put  the  student  in  complete  possession  of  all  which  the  lecturer 
thinks  peculiarly  striking  oi^  valuable,  and  to  facilitate  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  the  several  propositions  were 
established,  or  of  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated 
•r  confirnied.     Of  these  methods,  the  former  has  been  frequently 
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adopted ;  the  latter,  comparatively,  but  seldom.  In  tbe  depart** 
ment  of  natural  philosophy,  generally,  we  recollect  but  four  books, 
exclusive  of  this  before  us,  which  give  any  thing  like  a  fair  abstract 
of  the  several  subjects  in  a  course ;  these  are,  Atwood's  *  Arialysb 
of  a  Course  of  tiectures  on  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,' 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1784;  Vinces  *  Plan  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures,  &c.'  first  published  at  Cambridge  in  1793 ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Young's  '  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,'  &c.  delivered  at  the 
Itoyal  Institution,  published  in  1802;  and  Dr.  Matthew  Young's 
*  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  published 
in  1803,  Each  of  these  is  an  ingenious  and  useful  work;  and  the 
latter  especially,  being  extended  to  nearly  double  the  size  of  either 
of  the  others,  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  not  a  little  which 
a  mere  English  student  could  scarcely  be  shewn  in  any  other  per-* 
fofmance. 

Professor  Playfair,  though  travelling  over  the  same  regions  witb 
the  authors  just  mentioned,  and,  of  course,  compelled-  to  behold 
many  things  in  nearly  the  same  points  of  view,  yet  by  no  means 
confines  himself  to  the  paths  of  bis  precursors.  The  road  which 
he  ts^kes  is,  correctly  speaking,  of  his  own  striking  out,  and, 
in  the  main,  it  is  direct  and  smooth.  He  examines  nearly  all  that 
comes  in  his  way  with  the  eye  of  a  keen  observer,  and»  in  giving 
us  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  it  is  not  often  that  he  can  be  fairly 
accused  of  either  pedantry  or  affectation. 

The  subjects  of  which  the  Professor  treats  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, after  an  introduction  on  the  properties  of  matter,  are  dyna^ 
mics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  aerostatics,  and  pneuma- 
tics. In  discussing  these,  though  an  entire  and  thorough  deviation 
from  the  usual  route  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  wished,  yet 
the  plan  here  pursued  is  sufficiently  original  and  characteristic  of 
its  author  to  be  worth  detailing.  Thus,  under  the  head  dynamics, 
the  measures  of  motion  are  first  explained;  the  succeeding  propo- 
sitions relate  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  communication  of  mo-> 
tion  by  impulse,  equably  accelerated  or  retarded  motion,  the  mo* 
tion  of  projectiles,  and  motion  accelerated  or  retarded  by  variable 
forces.  The  part  devoted  to  mechanics  relates  to  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  mechanical  powers,  including  the  funicular  machine,  fric- 
tion, mechanical  agents,  the  motion  of  machines,  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  on  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  the  centre  of  oscillation,  de-» 
scents  along  cycloidal  surfaces,  and  the  rotation  of  bodies  both 
about  fixed  and  movable  axes.  An  appendix  to  this  part  contains 
the  principles  of  the  construction  of  arches,  and  those  by  which 
the  comparative  strength  of  different  beams  of  timber  is  ascertained. 
Under  hydrostatics  the  author  treats  of  the  pressure  of  fluids,  the 
equiUbnum  of  solid  bodies  floating  on  fluids,  and  the  phenomena 
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of  capillary  tubes.  The  portion  appropriated  to  hydraulics,  treat* 
of  the  motion  of  fluids  issuing  through  apertures  in  tlie  bottom^^ 
or  sides  of  vessels,  of  conduit  pipes  and  open  canals,  of  the  per- 
cussicHi  and  resistance  of  fluids,  of  the  undulations  of  fluids,  and 
of  hydraulic  engines,  comprizing  those  moved  by  the  impulse  of 
water^  those  moved  by  the  weight,  and  those  by  the  reaction  of  wa- 
ter. The  part  on  aerostatics  contains  propositions  and  observa- 
tions on  heat  and  on  the  equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids.  And  under 
the  head  of  pneumatics,  the  last  treated  in  this  volume,  air  is  con- 
templated, first,  as  accelerating  or  retarding  motion ;  2diy,  as  the 
vehicle  of  sound;  Sdly,  as  the  vehicle  of  heat  and  moisture.  And 
in  one  or  other  of  these  sections  the  author  treats  of  machines  for 
raising  water,  of  the  steam  engine,  of  motion  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  projectiles, 
of  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies  and  the  propagation  of  those 
vibrations  through  the  air,  of  wind  and  rain. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  subjects :  and  it  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  Professor  h^s  discussed  them  generally  ably,  and  almost  al- 
ways perspicuously,  as  far  as  he  goes.  We  say  as  far  as  he  goes, 
because,  in  giving  an  abstract  of  a  course  of  lectures,  a  writer  can 
but  seldom  enter  into  the  detail  of  demonstrations  and  experiments; 
and  must  therefore  feel  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  what 
may  be  safely  omitted,  and  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain. 
We  have  seen  some  syllabuses  of  lectures  which  were  perfectly 
grotesque  in  their  representations,  though  the  lectures  themselves 
were  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  Indeed  in  all  the  works  of 
this  kind  which  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syllabus  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  the  authors  demonstrate  only  by  fts ;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious>  Where  they  have  a  demonstration  to  pre- 
sent which  is  new,  or  striking,  or  more  concise,  or  more  perspicu- 
ous, than  usual,  it  is  of  course  inserted ;  while  the  other  theorem^ 
or  results  are  merely  enunciated;  the  auditors  of  the  lectures  being 
expected  to  call  the  proofs  to  mind,  while  the  general  reader  is  left 
to  imagine  that  however  they  may  be  omitted  in  the  abstract,  they 
were  duly  given  in  the  lecture  room. 

This,  however,  is  a  defect  which  was  not  likely  to  escape  the 
penetration  of  such  a  \^iter  as  Professor  Playfair*  He  endeavours 
to  supply  it  by  -referring  to  those  places,  in  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors, where  the  requisite  information  is  to  be  found;  and  this  is 
the  principal  novelty  in  his  \  Outlines,'  though  we  shall  have  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  it,  presiently.  But  before  we  enter  upon  any 
observations  tending  to  the  improvement  of  this  work,  we  shall  se- 
lect two  or  three  passages  in  which  we  think  the  author  has  been 
successful,  either  in  demonstrating  de  novo,  or  in  presenting  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiries  of  former  investigators. 
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Of  the  former  kind,  is  Mr.  Playfair's  demonstration  of  the  se- 
cond of  the  two  subsequent  properties  relative  to  the  collision  of . 
elastic  bodies;  the  first  is  due  to  Bernoiilli. 

*  76.  In  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  the  sum  of  the  products  made  by 
multiplying  each  of  the  bodies  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  the 
same  after  collision  that  it  was  before  it. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  masses  of  the  bodies,  a  and  b  their  velocities 
before  collision,  a'  and  b'  their  velocities  after  it.     Then,  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  motion  before  and  after  collision  are  the  same  (68) 
Aa  +  B6  =  A</  +  B6', 
or  A  (a— (/)  =  B  C*'— 6)  ; 
and  since  a  +  a  =b'  -\-  b,  [J^^ 
therefore  A  (a*  -  O  =  B  (6^  +  6*), 

or  A  a*  +  B  6*  =  A  </*  4-  B  &'*- 

*  See  another  dcjmonstration,  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Dis- 
coveries, Book  II.  chap.  iv.  §  12. 

*  77*  If  between  two  unequal  elastic  bodies  A  and  C,  a  third  B  be 
interposed; .  and  if  the  least  A,  be  made  to  strike  with  any  given  velor 
city  on  B,  the  motion  communicated  to  C  will  be  the  greatest  possible, 
when  B  is  a  mean  proportional  between  A  and  C. 

It  is  easily  shewn  from  §  74  that  the  velocity  communicated  to  C  is  == 
'      4AB0 4  Ag  4Aa 

(A+B)(B+C)  -A^j)(B^c)  "a  +  B+^  +  C 

'This  fraction  is  a  maximum,  when  the  denominator  A  +  B  +  _'-i.  C 
.  B 

is  a  minimum,  that  is,  since  A  and  C  are  given,  when  B*  =  AC,  or 
when  B  is  a  mean  proportional  between  A  and  C. 

4  A  a  4  A  a 

The  velocity  of  C  is  -— --— ; r=  ,— -- — '■ — :-77r»  and  the 

^  A-f2yAC+C       (\/A  +  i/C)» 

4ACa 
motion  of  C  = 


*  If  the  number  of  the  bodies  in  geometrical  prof^ession  be  increased 
without  limit,  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the  last,  froni 
a  given  quantity  of  motion  in  the  first,  however  small,  may  also  be  in- 
crease/d  without  limit.  Notwithst^mding  this,  as  all  the  bodies  move 
backward  after  collision,  but  the  last,  if  they  form  an  increasing  series 
the  sum  of  all  the  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  first  mover  conti- 
nues =  A  a.  Also  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body,  into  the 
sqaare  of  its  velocity,  alter  collision,  remains  as  it  was  before,  equal  to 
AaV 

Altogether,  we  think  the  section  on  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  impulse,  whence  the  above  is  quoted,  very  neat ;  there  are, 
however,  two  omissions  which  the  author  will  do  well  to  supplj 
ifvhen  he  has  opportunity.  The  first  is  that  of  a  proposition  explain- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  collision  of  bodies  imperJecUy  elastic 
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in  any  degree.  The  second  is  of  a  remark  tending  to  prevent  any 
misinterpretation  or  misapplication  of  Bernoulli's  celebrated  pro- 
position respecting  the  conservation  of  motion  :  they  are  oiAy  per- 
fectly elastic  bodies,  (that  is,  in  other  words  they  are  no  bodies  at 
^1,)  in  which  the  sum  of  the  products  formed  by  multiplying  each 
body  by  the  si/uare  of  its  velocity  is  not  changed  by  the  impact. 

We  should  have  liked  to  quote  freely  from  those  parts  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's work  in  which  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  deduced 
by  Du  Buat  and  Robison,  concerning  the  motion  of  water  in  con- 
duit pipes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  those  of  Robins  and  Hutton,  on 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  and  to  have  compared  the  former  with 
the  calculations  of  a  late  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
who  has  newly  modelled  the  whole  of  Du  Buat's  doctrine :  but^  as 
we  have  many  remarks  to  offer  on  different  parts  of  the  book,  we 
can  only  venture  upon  one  extract  of  any  length,  which  relates  to  a 
subject  rather  more  important  in  practice,  that  is,  the  estimation  of 
the  mechanical  agency  of  animals. 

*  176,  The  strength  of  men,  and  of  all  animals,  is  most  powerful 
when  directed  against  a  resistance  that  is  at  rest;  when  the  resistance 
is  overcome,  and  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  its  force  is  diminished;  * 
lastly,  with  a  certain  velocity,  the  animal  can  do  no  work,  and  can  only 
keep  up  the  motion  of  its  own  body. 

*  A  formula  having  the  three  properties  just  mentioned,  will  afford 
an  approximation  to  the  law  of  animal  force.  Let  P  be  the  weight 
which  the  animal  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost,  or  at  a  dead  pull,  is  just 
able  to  overcome ;  W  any  other  weight  with  which  it  is  actually 
loaded ;  and  v  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  when  so  loaded ;  c 
the  velocity  at  which  the  power  of  drawing  or  carrying  a  load  entirely 

peases ;  then  W  =  P  (1 )  is  an  equation  that  has  all  th^  three  cout 

ditions  mentioned  above. 

V 

*  Not  only,  however,  has  the  formula  P(l )  these  conditions,  but 

the  square  of  it  has  the  same,  or,  indeed,  any  function  of  it  which 

V 

vanishes  \Yhen  1 vanishes,  that  is,  when  v  =  c.     We  are  left,  then, 

c 

at  liberty  to  choose  any  of  these  functions,  and  would  assume  the  for- 
mula above  as  the  simplest,  if  another  condition  did  not  seem  necessary 
to  be  included.  It  is  certain,  that  in  all  cases,  when  v  approaches  to  c, 
or  when  the  speed  becomes  great,  a  small  variation  in  the  weight  is  ac- 
companied with  a  great  variation  in  the  velocity.     The  simplest  formula 

that  corresponds  to  this  condition  is>  when  1 is  raised  to  the  square. 

'  177.  Therefore,  till  experience  has  led  to  a  more  accurate  result, 
we  may  suppose  the  strength  of  animals  to  follow  the  la\Y  expressed  by 

the  formula  W  =  P  (1  -.-  -) 

'  Thi^ 


^5 

•t^    Til 


'\  I 
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*  This  equation,  supposing  W  and  v  variable,  is  an  equation  to  a 
parabola,  the  construction  of  which  will  serve  to  represent  this  law 
more  clearly  to  the  imagination. 

*  A  formula  for  expressing  the  law  of  animal  action  was  first  pro- 
posed by  EuLER,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Force  of  Oars,  Mim.  Acad, 

de  Berlin,  1747.  That  which  he  employed  was  W  =  P  (I  —  \),  dif- 
ferent from  both  those  we  have  mentioned,  but  a  function  of  the  first, 
and  one  that  becomes  0  when  v  =  c.  Euler,  however,  changed  thi» 
to  another,  Mem.  Acad,  de  BerUriy  1752,  and  Nov.  Com,  Petrop,  viii.  p. 
244,  the  same  that  we  ha«e  adopted.  He  appears  to  have  done  so 
merel}'  on  account  of  the  analogy  thus  preserved  between  the  action  of 
animsds  and  of  fluids.  The  physical  fact  mentioned  above,  is  a  better 
reason  for  the  preference. 

*  178.  The  efect  of  animal  force  then,  or  the  quantity  of  work  done 

*  t"  *       J 

m  a  given  time,  will  be  proportional  to  W  t?,  or  to  P  ©  (1  —  -)  ,  and 

c  4P 

will  be  a  maximum  when  v  s=  r-,  and  W  =  -  ,  that  is,  when  the  ani- 
mal moves  with  one  third  of  the  speed  with  which  it  is  able  only  to 
move  itself,  and  is  loaded  with  four-ninths  of  the  greatest  load  it  is  able 
to  put  in  motion. 

^  The  quantities  P  and  c  can  only  be  determined  by  experience,  and 
as  they  must  diflfer  for  different  individuals,  an  average  estimation  of 
them  is  all  that  can  be  obtained.  Even  that  average  is  but  imperfectly 
known ;  Euler  supposes,  that  for  the  work  of  men  P  may  be  taken  = 
60lb.  and  c  =  6  feet  per  second,  or  a  little  more  than  four  miles  an  hour. 

^  A  man,  according  to  this  estimate,  when  working  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  should  carry  a  load  of  27lb.  and  walk  at  the  rate  of  two 
feet  in  a  second,  or  a  mile  and  one-third  an  hour. 

*  A  horse,  according  to  Desaguliers,  drawing  a  weight  out  of  a  well, 

over  a  pulley,  can  raise  2001b.  for  eight  hours^  together,  at  the  rate  of 

two  miles  and  a  quarter  an  hour.     Supposing  the  horse  in  this  case,  to 

200  X  d 
work  to  the  greatest  advantage,  P  =  — - —  =  450,  and  c^=  2.25  X 

3  =  6|  miles  per  hour.  , 

'  This  estimate  seems  to  give  too  high  a  value  to  P.  It  will  suit 
better  with  general  experience  to  make  P  ss  420,  and  c  =  7* 

'  When  a  hoi'se*s  work  is  estimated  by  the  load  he  draws  in  a  cart  or 
waggon,  a  great  reduction  must  be  made,  in  order  to  compare  the  force 
he  exerts  with  that  which  is  necessary  for  raising  a  weight,  by  drawing 
it  over  a  pulley.  Though  accurate  experiments  on  the  friction  of 
wheel  carriages  are  wanting,  we  probably  shall  not  err  much  in  sup- 
posing the  friction  on  a  road,  and  with  a  carriage  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, to  amount  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  load.'  If  then,  a  horse 
draws  a  ton  in  a  cart,  which  a  strong  horse  will  continue  to  do  for  se- 
veral hours  together,  ^we  must  suppose  his  action  the  same  as  if  he 
raised  up  the  twelfth  part  of  a  ton,  (22401b.),  or  1861b.  perpendicularly 
against  the  force  of  gravity.    To  raise  a  weight  of  1861b,  thei^fore,  at 

the 
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the  rate  of  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and  an  half  an  -hour,  (that  is,  2.5  or 
S£  feet  per  second)  may  be  taken  as  the  average  work  of  a  strong 
draught  horse  in  good  condition. 

*  A  different  view  of  the  manner  of  estimating  animal  force,  has  been 
taken  by  Coulomb,  Mem,  de  Vlnstit.  Nat,  tom.  ii.  p.  380,  &c, 

*  179*  It  appears  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  when  a  man  carries  only 
his  own  weight,  the  quantity  of  his  action,  that  is,  the  height  he  is  able 
to  ascend  in  b  given  time,  multiplied  into  his  weight  is  greater  than 
when  he  carries  any  additional  load;  and  Coulomb  thinks  it  probable 
that  this  diminution  of  action,  is  in  proportion  to  the  additional  load 
carried.  Now  it  appeared  from  his  experiments,  that  when  a  man 
carried  a  load  equal  to  his  own  weight,  his  action  was  reduced  nearly 
one  half;  and,  therefore  supposing  the  reduction  always  proportional 
to  the  loady  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  man'«  body,  /  an  additional  load 
which  he  is  made  to  carry,  H  the  height  to  whicti  he  ascends  in  a  given 
time,  when  walking  freely,  and  h  the  height  to  which  he  ascends  in  the 
same  time,  with  the  load  /;  then  his  action  in  the  latter  case  or  (w  +  I) 

h.  is  reduced  to  w  H  (1  —  --•);  and  therefore  also  h  =  '■'  

Suppose  that  a  man  is  loaded  with  one*fourth  of  his  own  weight; 

*  The  value  of  H  is  deduced  from  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle, 
Bquba,  accompanied  by  eight  men  on  foot,  ascended  in  the  first  day 
(7*^  45"),  to  the  height  of  2923  metres,  or  9593  feet.  This  was  at  the 
rate  of  1225  feet  in  an  hour.  Had  each  of  the  men  carried  a  load  equal 
to  the  fourth  part  of  his  weight,  they  would  only  have  ascended  at  the 
rate  of  857  f(^et  an  hour. 

I 

*  When  1  -  r-  =  0,  or  /  =  2w,  the  height  A  =  0.    With  a  load 

equal  to  twice  a  man's  weight,  he  could  not  ascend. 

'  180,  The  strength  of  a  man  being  supposed  to  follow  the  laW  now 
laid  down,  its  greatest  effect  in  raising  a  weight  will  be  when  the  weight 
of  the  man  is  to  that  of  his  load,  as  1  to  —  1  +  v^  3,  or  nearly  as  4  to  5. 

Ha7(l-i-^  Ha;/(l  — JL) 

*  Because  h  =  .  ' .  — ,  lh=^ -—. — ;  now  /A,  or  th^ 

weight  multiplied  into  the  height  into  which  it  is  to  be  raised,  is  the 
measure  of  the  effect,  or  of  the  work  done,  which,  therefore,  will  be  a- 
maximum  when  the  last  formula  is  so,  that  is^  when  /  s=  %t?  (—  +  V^  3^ 

Ha;(l  ~  .1) 

*  If  in  the  equation  h  = ,  we  suppose  h  and  /  te  be  v»» 

riable,  the  other  quantities  being  constant,  the  locus  of  the  equation  if 
a  hyperbola,  which  may  |^e  easily  constructed. 

*  The  theorems  just  given  only  differ  from  Coulomb's,  by  being 
somewhat  simpler,  and  free  from  all  reference  to  any  particular  mea* 

sure 
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cords^  as  well  as  omit  the  curious  subject  of  temperament  entirely; 
and  that  at  p.  150,  he  should  make  no  reference  to  Berard's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Theory  of  Arches  and  Domes,  though  it  is  doubtlesf 
the  best  which  has  been  published  out  of  England.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable^  as  the  professor  has  referred  to  Bossut,  whose 
Essay  on  Arches  exhibit*}  three  or  fonr  very  gross  blunders ;  and 
as  he  has  noticed  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  Mr.  Atwood's 
Dissertations  on  Arches,  though  they  ar^  well  known  to  have  been 
written  after  the  mind  of  that  excellent  mathematician  had  been 
greatly  impaired  by  long  sickness,  and  to  be  so  tedious,  prolix,  in- 
elegant, and  sometimes  erroneous,  that  the  friends  to  his  reputation 
sincerely  wish  he  had  never  published  them.  If  it  were  not  that 
an  attention  to  the  sublimer  sciences  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
check  the  indulgence  of  prejudice  and  partiality,  we  should  really 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  Professor  Playfair  had  more  than  once  felt 
their  influence. 

But  we  proceed  to  a  few  omissions  of  another  kind.  Tims, 
at  p.  9>  the  author  has  neglected  to  distinguish  between  adhe- 
sion and  cohesion,  though  such  distinction  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  precision  of  modern  philosophical  writers.  So  again^ 
p.  43,  the  student  is  not  told  where  it  is  that  a  heavy  body  falls 
from  quiescence  16  feet  and  1  inch,  in  the  first  second  of  time; 
though  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  him  to  conclude  that  the 
space  would  be  the  same  in  all  places.  At  p.  6 1 ,  where  Mr. 
Playfair  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  be  forgets  to 
introduce  the  leading  theorems  of  the  *  centrobaric  method,'  as  it  if  . 
technically  called ;  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
curious  applications  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  although  the  rela- 
tion between  that  centre  and  the  figure  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  line  or  plane,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  method,  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Pappus  in  hi^  Mathematical  Collections,  a  work 
to  which  our  author  has  referred  at  the  page  just  specified.  At  p. 
125,  art.  £03,  it  should,  we  think,  have  been  shown  that  when 
a  =  r,  or  the  cone  is  right  angled,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  base ;  and  that  in  oblique  angled  ones  the  centre 
of  oscillation  falls  entirely  below  the  solid ;  this  would,  at  least, 
have  led  Mr.  Playfair  to  correct  the  definition  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding page,  where  he  says  of  a  compound  pendulum,  that  ^  the 
centre  of  oscillation  is  a  point  in  it* ;  which  very  frequently  is  not 
the  case.  Again,  at  p.  127,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  vibrations 
of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  whether  great  or  small  arc  isochronal ;  it 
ought  to  have  been  added,  that  this  is  merely  true  on  the  suppositioD 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  concentrated  into  a  point  ;^ 
and  that  cycloids,  when  used  to  regulate  the  motions  of  pendulums, 
produce  errors  of  another  kitid  much  greater  than  those  which  they 
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tions  of  the  things  intended.  Give  them  to  a  person  who  did  not 
previously  know  how  to  distinguish  between  solidity  and  fluidity, 
and  he  might  certainly  be  led  to  doubt  whether  an  oak  tree  was  a 
solid,  or  whether  sand,  dough,  and  sponge,  were  not  fluids. 

*  The  motion  of  a  body  falling  freely  to  the  ground,  belongis  to 
Dynamics:  the  motion  of  the  same  body  descending  on  an  inclined 
plane,  belongs  to  Mechanics.' 

According  to  the  principle  on  which  this  distinction  is  founded, 
the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
belong  to  mechanics^  rather  than  to  dynamics.  This  is  ^  passing 
strange.' 

In  reasoning  upon  the  first  law  of  motion,  Mr.  Playfair  first 
shows  that  a  moving  body  left  to  itself  will  not  change  its  direction ; 
and  then  proceeds  thus: 

*  Lastly,  it  cannot  change  its  'velocity;  for  if  its  velocity  change,  that 
change  must  be  according  to  some  function  of  the  time;  so  that  if  C  be 
the  velocity  which  the  body  has  at  any  instant,  and  t  the  time  counted 
from  that  instant,  V  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  time  t,  the  relation 
between  V,  C,  and  t,  must  be  expressed  thus,  V=C  +  A<°-fB^" 
+  &c.  Now  there  is  no  condition  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
by  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  &c.  can  be  determined  to  be  of  any  one 
magnitude  rather  than  of  any  other;  each  of  them  is  therefore  equal  to 
0,  and  the  equation  is  V  =  C,  so  that  the  velocity  remains  constant.^ 

We  object  to  this,  1st,  because  it  is  unnecessary ;  2d,  because 
it  is  unsatisfactory.  Unnecessary,  because  both  change  of  direction 
and  change  of  velocity  being  changes  of  state,  cannot  be  even  ima" 
gined  to  take  place  without  a  cause ;  and  therefore  the  proposition 
18  admissible  independent  of  the  Professor's  refined  reasoning. 
Unsatisfactory,  because  many  other  things^  whether  doubtful  or  not, 
may  be  proved  by  the  same  process,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word.  Let  it  be  aflirmed,  for  instance^  that  the  suns  of  this 
and  of  all  other  systems,  move  round  our  moon,  or  any  other  satel- 
lite) as  a  centre  of  force ;  and  let  it  be  farther  asserted  that  in  such 
case,  the  motion  of  Sirius  (or  any  other  fixed  star)  is  uniform ;  the 
assertor,  in  order  to  establish  his  proposition,  has  only  to  say,  *  it 
cannot  change  its  velocity//  and,  following  the  Professor  verba- 
tim through  the  above  quotation,  he  will  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject ;  though  the  thing  thus  proved  is  one  of  the  most  improbable 
things  in  nature. 

Our  author  treats  of  Archimedes'  screw,  under  the  head  of 
mechanics ;  yet  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  it  would  not  have 
fallen  better  among  the  discussions  respecting  Hydraulics;  especi- 
ally as  it  is  a  machine  for  raising  water. 

Mr.  Playfair  too,  like  some  other  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  seems  fond  of  a  refereiice  to  ideal  laws,  such  as  the  law  of 
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continuity,  aud  that  of  the  '  sufficient  reason.'  In  speaking  of  the 
former  of  ijiese,  he  does  not  plead  for  its  universality,  because  he 
has  found  one  case,  namely,  that  of  friction^  (p.  90,)  which  *  vio- 
lates' the  law ;  but  he  evinces  a  strong  partiality  for  it.  .  Thus,  after 
exhibiting  what  he  calls  the  fundamental  equation  of  Dynamics, 
i.  e.  vz=  F  iy  he  adds  '  the  above  is  called  the  Law  of  Conti- 
nuity, which,  in  what  respects  free  motions,  is  never  violated.' 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  4*adiation  of  heat,  he  says  *  a  body 
heated,  though  not  so  as  to  shine,  and  placed  before  a  concave  spe- 
culum of  metal,  communicates  heat  instantaneously  to  a  thermo- 
meter in  the  corresponding  focus.  A  cold  body  does  the  same, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  an  effect  so  difficult  to  be  explained,  is, . 
nevertheless,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law  ofcontimiity,' 

This  appears  to  us  little  better  than  trifling.  Let  conthmity  be 
admitted  as  a  fact  of  frequent,  and  indeed  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
currence, and  all  would  be  very  well ;  but  vvhy  should  it  usurp  the 
name  and  the  place  of  a  law^?  of  a  law  of  nature,  we  mean,  for 
such  it  is,  or  no  law  at  all.  Now,  it  cannot  be  a  law  of  nature^ 
for  it  is  often  violated  where  there  is  no  miracle.  It  is  as  much 
violated  in  every  change  from  quiescence  to  motion,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world ;  and  in  extinguishing  the  flame  of  a  candle,  any 
person  may  conceive  a  hundred  ways  in  which  there  shall  be  a  com- 
plete rupture  of  continuity  in  the  passage  from  light  to  darkness. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  this  be  an  invariable  law  of  analytical  formula, 
though  the  Professor  considers  it  in  this  light,  (if  we  rightly  under- 
stand him)  at  p.  49-  We  may  adduce  an  instance  even  from  the 
theory  of  dynamics,  in  which  the  *  law'  fails.  Supposing  an 
atom  of  gravitating  matter  represented  by  a  mathematical  point  to 
be  attracted  by  a  spherical  surface,  considered  as  consisting  of  si- 
milar matter:  the  point  will  be  attracted  by  a  force  which  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
as  long  as  this  distance  remains  greater  than  the  radius  of  the 
sphere ;  but  when  it  becomes  equal  to  the  radius,  the  force  changes 
abruptly  to  one  half,  ^nd  tlie  instant  that  it  becomes  less  than  the 
radius,  it  vanishes  altogether. 

Thus  much  for  the  *  law  of  continuity ;'  let  us  now  be  indulged 
with  a  few  words  respecting  the  principle  of  '  the  sufficient  reason.' 

^  Two  things  of  which  the  conditions  are  determined  by  reasons  that 
are  precisely  the  same,  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  one  another. 
Hence,  also,  if  there  are  two  conditions,  and  no  reason  to  determine  a 
subject  to  be  in  one  of  them  rather  than  another,  wp  are  to  conclude 
that  it  is  in  neither.  This  axiom  has  been  called  the  principle  of  th« 
Sufficient  Reason.  It  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  demon- 
strating the  more  simple  propositions  of  geometry,  as  well  as  of  me- 
ohanicii/ 
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Such  is  Professor  Playfair's  statement  of  this  principle.  Bj 
way  qf  application  he  says^  ^  two  events  which  are  determined  by 
circumstances  precisely  the  same,  are  conceived  to  happen  in  equal 
portions  of  time/  Now,  on  this  proposition  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  it  need  not  be  conceived  at  all,  unless  the  circumstances 
are  the  same  m  point  of  time;  and  then  all  the  other  circumstan- 
ces may  be  exciucted,  and  the  proposition  will  amount  to  saying 
that  events  which  happen  in  equal  times  will  happen  in  equal  times. 
Hence,  instead  of  affirming  with  the  Professor,  that  *  it  is  on  the 
j>rinciple  of  the  sufficient  reason  that  time  is  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions; we,  would  say  that  there  is  sufficielit  reason  for  so  dividing 
time,  without  any  I'eference  to  this  much  admired  principle.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  so  ridiculous  a  vagary  should 
ever  have  been  classed  among  philosophical  opinioi^s. 

In  the  two  particulars  just  noticed,  the  leaitied  professor,  if  h« 
errs,  as  we  conceive  he  does,  errs  in  company :.  but  in  most  of  the, 
remaining  points  which  we  mean  to  touch  upon,  he  either  stands  or 
falls  alone.  * 

*  The  great  advantage  (says  he)  which  Natural  Philosophy  seems  ta 
possess  exclusively,  arises  from  this,  that  the  action  which  it  treats  of, 
extends  to  large  masses  of  matter,  and  to  considerable  distances,  such 
as  can  be  measured  by  lines  and  numbers.' 

How  does  this  apply  to  various  cases  of  Galvanic  action  ?  Or  i» 
not  Galvanism  a  branch  of  natural  philoso{rfiy  ? 

'  All  bodies  have  empty  spaces  disseminated  through  them  in  the  form 
^^ pores  more  or  less  minute.' 

Have  pores,  then,  a  distinct  or  peculiar  form  ? 

^  From  the  porosity  of  bodies,  it  follows,  that  the  particles  of  matter 
<^n  only  touch  one  another  in  a  few  points.' 

TThis  does  not  follow  at  all,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  pd* 
rosity,  inerely;  nor  from  any  thing  which  has  been  discovered  oi 
porosity  generally.  Cubes  or  parallelepipeds  might  be  bo  placed 
as  to  have  vacuities,  almost  as  large  as  between  spheres  in  contact, 
and  yet  touch  at  nearly  half  their  respective  faces. 

^  Magnetism  is  a  permanent  quality;  it  is  peatliar  to  iron  and  it# 
>res.' 

Here,  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  is  ambiguous,  the  latt^ 
erroneous.  If  permanence  mean,  as  it  frequently  does,  *  continu- 
ance in  the  same  state,'  it  does  not  apply  to  tlife  magnetic  force, 
.which  is  considerably  liable  to  intension  and  remission,  as  when 
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exposed  to  heat  anii  cold.    Nor  is  this  quality  peculiar  to  iron  and 
its  ores ;  for  it  exists  in  pure  nickel  almost  in  an  equal  degree. 

Of  the  second  law  of  moti-Ju,  Mr.  Playfair  says,  *  when  ex- 
pressed more  precisely,  it  involves  two  distinct  propositions.' — '• 
These  he  enunciates,  and  then  remarks,  *  the  first  Of  these  propo- 
sitions involves  in  it  the  first  law  of  motion.'  If  this  be  correct^ 
that  is,  if  this  involve  the  first  law.  of  motion,  and  the  second  law 
involves  this,  it  will  follow,  we  apprehend,  that  tli^  second  law  in* 
volves  the  first,  and,  of  course,  tfiat  the  first  is  superfluous.  In- 
deed the.  Professor  admits  diis  expressly,  for  he  refers  the  inertid 
o/*6o€ify  to  both.  In  this  respect  he  deviates  from  all  audionty. 
Even  the  French  authors,  who  seem  extremely  well  disposed  to 
abolish  these  axioms  from  mechanical  science,  refer  this  property 
t^the  Jirst.  Camot,  for  example,  speaking  of  it  under  the  name 
of  *  la.  premiere  hypoth^se,'  says,  '  Cette  hypothec  est  le  prin- 
cipe  connu.  sous  le  nom  de  hi  d'inertie ;  et  .on  I'exprime  ordi- 
nairement,  .en  disant  que  tout  corps  pers6v^re  dans  son  6tat  da 
repos  ou  de  mouvemeat  uniforme  et  rectiligne,  jusqu'd  ce  qu'il  re-. 
cohre  Taction  d'une  puissance  ^trang^re.' 

How  Mr.  Playfair  wishes  to  dispose  of ^  the  third  law,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  as  he  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  But 
as  far  as  we  can  manage  to  unravel  his  sentiments  from  these  ^  Outr 
lines,'  it  would  seem  that  he  thinks  the  whole  of  mechanical  science 
may  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  single  principle,  that  *  the  action  and 
reaction  of  bodies  on  one  another  are  equal.* 

We  mi^ht  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  Professor's  loose  de- 
finition of  impenetrability,  his  '  fields  of  vacuity,'  his  *  elastic  fluid 
circumfused  about  a  solid,'  (by  which  we  conjecture  he  means  tlie 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,)  and  a  few  more  such  peculiari- 
ti^ ;  but  we  have  only  room  to  advert  to  his  inaccuracy  respecting 
motion.  With  respect  to  the  continuity  of  motion,  die  Prbfessor 
employs  an  argument,  at  p^e  50,  which,  if  pushed  a  little  £uther, 
would  go  to  the  denial  of  motion  altogether.  And  a^ain>'  *  19  tb« 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  generidly  involves  motion,,  thecon- 
sideration  of  that  pot&er  constitutes  one  of  the  main  objects  of  ni^ 
t£ral  plulosophy.'  Thus,  since  motion  is  a  power,  it  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  Professor,  that  change  of  place  is  a  power:  and  fiir- 
dier,  smce  he  tells  us  that  *  power  is  known  to  us  only  as  the  causa 
of  motion,  and  measured  by  the  motion  it  produces,'  and  in  ano<«- 
ther  place,  that  ^  the  cause  of  motion  is  denominated /brc«/  it  fol- 
fews  thvLt  force  is  the  cause  of  power,  nay,  that  noo^er  is  ^  the  cause 
Qfpow,er,  and  is  measured  by  the  power  which  it  produces  V  * 

Several  of  ihese,  we  are  aware,  may  be  contemplated  as  merely 
verbal  inaccuracies.  But  verbal  inaccuracies  in  philosophical  de- 
initioua  and  propositions,  are  serious  things.     la  ttiatbamatics 
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and  natural  philosophy,  the  simple  omission  or  change  of  a  word^ 
may  completely  change  the  face  of  a  proposition,  and  cause  it  eithejr 
to  communicate  a  wrong  id^a,  or  no  idea  at  all.  Take,  for  ex-* 
ample,  the  geometrical  truth,  '  if  more  than  two  equal  right  line* 
can  be  drawn  from  any  point  within  a  circle  to  the  circumference^ 
that  point  is  the  centre  ;'  and  it  is  manifest,  that  if  either  the  worda 
tqualy  right,  or  to  the  circumference,  be  omitted,  the  theorem  is 
no  longer  true.  In  like  manner,  when  a  lecturer  affirms  that 
a  fact  is  a  hypothesis,  that  empty  spaces  are  in  the  form  of 
pores ;  that  motion  is  a  power ;  that  it  is  on  the  principle  of  diA 
JulBcient  rt^ason  that  time  is  divided  into  equal  portions,  8cc.  and 
describes  a  fluid  so  that  it  will  comprehend  sand,  flour,  or  al* 
^o6t  any  other  loose  aggregation  of  small  particles,  his  language  is 
defective  in  philosophical  precision,  tends  to  mislead,  and  is  therf* 
fore  worse  than  useless.  Besides,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  i& 
which  there  are  not  ten  pages,  probably,  of  direct  and  new  analytic 
cal  investigation,  verbal  errors  are  the  only  ones  that  can  reaion^ 
ably  be  looked  for.  Professor  Playfair  has  been  too  long  accus* 
tomed  to  the  management  of  algebraical  expressions,  to  bluodtr' 
much  in  that  way,  even  if  he  filled  a  volume  with  th«m. 


Abt.  X.     The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wohy* 
By  John  Gait.    4to.    Cadell.    1810. 

nnHE  association  of  ideas,  between  local  appearances  and  dbtaot  k 
^  events,  has  not  unfrequently  called  forth  the  latent  powers  of 
intellect,  and  become  the  parent  of  great  undertakings  in  literaturty 
as  well  as  in  active  life:  this  species  of  inspiration  appears  to 
have  been  felt  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  who  sets  out  with 
assuring  his  readers,  that  ^it  vvas  suggested  to  him  several  years 
ago,  while  standing  in  the  great  quadrangle  of  Christ  ChurcH  Col- 
lege, Oxford.' 

Tliere  must  be  something  very  capricious  in  the  rules  by  whi^ 
thb  spirit  makes  choice  of  its  recipients,  when  we  find  that  n^* 
ther  taste  nor  talent,  neither  constant  residence  in  that  illustrious 
iseminary,  intimate  comiection  with  its  interests,  nor  personal  gra* 
titude  to  its  founder,  should  have  struck  out  tliat  spark  in  the^^ 
muae  sons  of  Christ  Church,  which  unaccountably  lighted  on  ^ 
jSlranger  not  eminently  gifted  for  the  purpose,  in  coui^equence  of 
accidentally  standing  on  the  spot  which  Wolsey's  munificence  had 
devoted  to  literature;— that,  a  life  omitted  or  unthought  o{  hf 
Fail^.ted  Attarhury,  and  Aldricb^  who,  wjiilt  they  ate  the  breacL 
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■partook  of  the  spirit  of  their  founder,  should  have  devolved  upon 
Mr.  John  Gait.  But  the  truth  is,  these  great  men  well  knew,  that 
a  contemporary  and  original  life  of  Wolsey,  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, already  existed,  and  that  it  was  neither  the  part  of  taste  nor  of 
honesty  to  beat  out  a  mass  of  old  gold  into  an  expanded  surface  of 
worthless  tinsel,  or  to  multiply  words  on  a  subject  in  proportion  as 
intelligence  was  wanting.  They  reflected,  no  doubt,  that  what  teas 
known  of  this  most  conspicuous  character  was  known  to  all;  that, 
during  his  administration,  the  history  of  Wolsey  was  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  that  the  subject  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
the  inquiries  of  former  historians,  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  every 
thing  but  mere  gleanings  from  future  research.  It  was  from  som« 
such  reasons  as  these,  not  from  indifference  or  apathy,  that  Wol- 
sey received  not  the  same  tribute  from  his  sons  which  was  paid  to 
the  memories  of  Wickham  and  Waiullete,  aild  Smith  and  Pope : 
for  in  proportion  as  these  excellent  men  Mere  less  conspicuous  in 
the  annak  of  their  country,  their  lives  wjere  better  adapted  to 
biography,  while  the  public  suffrage  has  at  once  applauded  the  se- 
lection of  the  topics!^  and  the  execution  of  the  works. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  however,  a  modern  bookmaker 
has  no  such  feelings  nor  reserves;  he  has  a  right  to  any  topic  on 
which  he  can  lay  his  hands — ^  the  lavish  charter'  impudence  '  ap- 
propriates all  he  sees' — a  native  of  the  eighteenth  century  can 
affect  to  know  more  of  a  native  of  the  fifteenth  than  his  owd 
confidential  servant;  and  an  enemy  of  academical  institutions 
and  endowments  can,  without  blushing,  undertake  to  be  not 
only  the  biographer,  but  the  panegyrist  of  tlie  founder  of  Chrbt 
Church- 

But  Mr,  Gait,  having  formed  himself,  as  he  humbly  cpnceives, 
on  the  model  of  Hume,  comes  forth  not  as  an  historian  only,  but 
a  philosopher.  Beholding,  therefore,  with  great  concern,  the,  fatal 
consequences  which  must  result  to  society  from  the  present  rapid 
march  of  invention  and  incredulity,  and  being,  as^  it  would  seem, 
of  a  sanguine  complexion,  he  deems  it  even  yet  practicable  to 
recal  us  to  those  days  of  genuine  science,  \yhen  astronomers  wer« 
not,  as  now,  idly  employed  on  discovering  new  planets,  and  reguFating 
the  laws  by  which  the  universal  system  is  guided  and  governed ;  but 
in  shewing  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  conduct  and 
understanding  of  mortals :  when  chemists,  instead  of  analyzing  th« 
combinations  of  matter,  and  reducing  them  to  their  component  prin- 
ciples, bestowed  their  time  much  better,  in  transmuting  metals,  an4 
hunting  for  the  grand  elixir.     The  words  of  the  wise  are  precious, 

and  pity  it  were  to  suppress  them. 

• 

'  *  Attrology  has  long,  by  the  absurd  pre>teivtiions  of  its  profewurs,  been 
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so  efTectually  consigned  to  oblivious  contempt,  that  books,  which  treat 
of  its  principles,  are  rarely  to  be  found  even  in  libraries  of  curious  li- 
terature, and  are  never  enquired  for.  without  provoking  a  sort  of  com- 
passioi^ate  ridicule,  not  easily  withstood.  And  yet  the  study  itself,  as 
professing  to  discover,  by  celestial  phajnomena,  future  rautation3  in  the 
elements  and  terrestrial  bodies,  ought  not  to  be  despised.  The  prin- 
ciples of  astrology,  like  those  of  every  other  science,  must  have  been 
founded  on  some  species  of" experience.  The  tides  varying  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  would  early  obtain  attention:  their  regular  in- 
crease, corresponding  to  her  opposition  and  conjunction,  would  lead  to 
the  consideration  of  th^  solar.  Thence  perhaps  it  was  observed,  that 
when  certaiii  planets  were  in  particular  constellations,  and  the  sun  in 
certain  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  tide's  were  otherwise  affected.  Hence 
the  qualities  of  the  planetary  influence  carae^to  be  studied.  A  transt'^ 
tion  from  the  tides  to  the  variation  of  the  atmosphere,  was  very  natural, 
and  as  valetudinarians  are  particularly  affected  by  the  weather,  the 
progress  towards  that  branch  of  astrology,  which  relates  to  diseases, 
would  be  the  consequence.  If  the  disesaes  of  man  be  regulated  by  the 
stars,  why  not  his  passions  also  ?  And  as  his  passions  govern  his  actions, 
why  not,  by  the  means  of  his  passions,  regulate  his  fortune  V — pp. 
*— 7. 

We  would  seriously  request  of  Mr.  Gait  to  consult  Mpore's 
Almanack,  a  work,  no  doubt,  in  high  estimation  with  him,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  precise  situation  of  the  'moon,  when 
this  note  was  written. 

Agaiii — 

*  Whether  the  professors  of  alchemy  did  or  did  not  possess  the  art  of 
making  gold,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  until  the  knowledge  of  their 
-secrets  is  complete,  and  their  experiments  have  been  renewed;  but  that 
no  natural  impediment  exists  to  the  attainmentof  the  art,  Mr.  Davy  has 
gone  far  to  shew.'  ,        v 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  enlightened  chemist  will  be  very 
thankful  for  the  honor  of  being  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  on  this 
occasion ;  nor  shall  we  tire  ourselves  or  our  readers  by  transeribing 
all  the  stuiF  which  follows,  about  John  Frederick  Helvetius,  Pa- 
racelsus, Raymond  LuUy,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  any  ttu>re  than  the 
long  and  perplexed  catalogue  of  testimonies*  to  the  reality  of  this 
.exploded  art,  which  are  thrust  into  the  Appendix,  and  anxong  which 
actually  appears  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  hanged  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  as  an  impostor. 

Equally  clear  and  profound  is  our  author's  acquaintance  with  th« 
history  and  antiquities  of  English  law;  The  right  of  primogeniture 
and  the  law  of  entails,  had,  it  seems,  their  origin  in  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  to  which,  of  course,  eldest  sons  and  heirs  male  lawfully 
begotten,  ought  to  feel  themselves  deeply  indebted.  /  The  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  supplied  ample  resources.      The  mortmain 
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laws  but  feebly  restrained  the  profusion  of  post  obit  piety.  To 
prevent  the  total  alienation  of  the  lands  to  the  priesthood^  primo^ 
geniture,  entails,  and  various  other  pernicious  limitations  in  the 
descent  of  property  were  contrived.'  If  men  will  undertake  to 
write,  without  a  glimpse  of  information,  they  deserve  to  be  expo* 
sed;  and  to  transcribe  such  nonsense  is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  following,  which  is  an  oblique  stroke  at  priestcraft,  displays 
such  a  total  absence  of  observation,  as  well  as  of  reflection,  that 
we  must  again  refer  Mr.  Gait  to  his  astrological  oracle — ^the  Al- 
manack. 

*  The  history  of  the  church  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
Napoleon  demonstrates  the  insignificance  of  military  talents  on  the  des* 
tioy  of  mankind,  and  mortifies  the  pride  of  statesmen  byshewihg  them 
that  their  influence  is  small  and  secondary,  and  that  they  are  themselves 
but  the  implicit  agents  of'  deep  and  general  predilections  previously 
nourished  among  the  public' 

In  otlier  words,  the  real  cause  6f  the  dreadful  war  which  now 
rages  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  not  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  man 
and  the  patriotic  resistance  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  but  certain 
deep  and  general  predilections  instilled  into  the  two  parties  by 
Pius  the  Vllth,  and  Platow,  Archbishop  of  Moscow. 

Physicians  also,  like  other  men,  have,  it  seems,  received  unmerited 
honours  from  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  In  consequence,  we  are 
told  that  Dr.  Harvey  did  not  discover,  but  only  demonstrated  the 
circulation  of  jhe  blood.    That  honour  is  reserved  for  Shakespeare, 

*  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  rudc^  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.' 
*     By  this  rule,  if  the  poet  had  \^  ritten 

*  W a^m  as  the  drops  that  visit  these  sad  eyes/ 

it  would  have  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  tears, 
Besides  that  in  the  case  of  phenomena,  to  discover  is  to  demon- 
strate. 

Kings  also,  as  might  be  expected,  come  in  for  their  portion  of 
our  author's  spleen. 

*  Which,*  says  he,  *  of  the  great  authors  of  England  was  indebted  for 
opulence  to  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign  ?  With  the  exception  of  the 
vain  and  presumptuous  Lewis  XIV,  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
a  monarch  who  regarded  the  fostering  of  knowledge  as  part  of  bis  regal 
duty.' 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Gait's  opinion  of  kings  will  never  be  altered 
by  his  own  experience. 

To  this  mass  of  nonsense  and  malignity  we  should  have  added 
a  long  and  absurd  note  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  witchcraft,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  desist  by  weariness  and  disgust:  if  such  be  the 
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phihsophy  of  history  in  the  nineteeotb  century,  may  we  be  sent 
back  to  the  meagre  chronicle  of  the  thirteenth !  More  tolerable  by 
far  18  the  simple  barbarism  which  precedes  refinement,  than  th« 
conceit  and  affectation  which -accompany  its  decline. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  com- 
pared with  the  original  life  by  Cavendish,  the  effect  is  such  as  if, 
jnthe  last  declension  of  Roman  literature,  Ammianus  Mareellmua 
had  expaknded  the  life  of  Agricola  into  a  volume  as  large  as  his  his- 
tory. There  is  this  exception,  indeed,  in  favour  of  the  half-learned 
soldier  of  Julian,  that  with  all  the  vices  of  his  style,  he  was  no 
pretender  to  philosophy,  and  was  moreover  a  sensible,  a  candid, 
and  a  benevolent  man. 

The  choice  of  Wolsey  for  the  biographical  pen  of  any  ordi- 
nary  modern  betrays  an  equal  absence  of  taste,  ai^d  modesty.  Triu 
and  familiar,  yet  vast  and  magnificent,  it  would  have  required  the 
powers  of  Johnson  to  bestow  upon  it  any  degree  of  interest,  as 
well  as  to  reach  the  dignity  and  expression  of  such  a  portrait. 
Instead  of  these  gifts,  which  are  scarcely  conferred  on  one  man 
in  a  century,  the  author  has  spontaneously  placed  himself  in  a  si- 
tuation, where  with  a  very  mean  or  rather  a  very  cloudy  understand- 
ing, and  with  little  power  of  expression,  he  has  to  contend  against 
universal  information  to  which  little  can  be  added,  ancf  universal 
satiety,  which  is  hardly  capable  of  bein^  renovated  into  appetite. 
Speak  of  Wolsey,  and  instead  of  the  stimulating  particularities  of 
biography,  the  hackneyed  sorrows  of  Catharine,  the  boisterous  pias- 
sions  of  Henry,  the  subtilty  of  Charles,  the  gallantry  of  Francis^ 
topics  of  every  schoolboy's  declamation  and  every  scribbler's  song, 
rise  up  by  irresistible  association;  and  a  story  over  which  ever- 
lasting repetition  has  taught  us  almost  to  doze  in  the  pages  of 
Hume  and  Robertson,  becomes,  in  the  clumsy  narrative  of  this 
writer,  absolutely  nauseous :  not  to  mention  that  whole  fmges  of 
common-place  are  inserted  in  which  the  name  of  Wolsey  never  ap- 
pears, as  the  well  known  and  oft  repeated  story  of  Flodden  Field, 
for  the  introduction  of  which  he  had  no  excuse  but  the  casual  dis- 
covery of  an  old  dispatch  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  his  hero. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  tedious  dissertations,  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
are  here  and  there  appended  to  the  text;  thus  an  ignorant  and  blun- 
dering discourse  on  witchcraft,  extending  through  several  pa^es,  if 
fastened  to  the  idle  tale  of  exchanging  the  clothes  of  the  children 
of  Francis  the  First  to  prevent  incantation.  IMr.  Gait  has  indeed 
the  merit  of  having  discovefed  some  curious  and  original  papers, 
particularly  on  Scottish  affairs ;  but  they  have  no  particular  refer- 
ence to  Wolsey,  excepting  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  in  his 
public  capacity :  among  these,  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  editor 
ff^hibiting,  as  a  new  discovery,  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Surry  on 
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'the  burning  of  Jedburgh,  long  since  published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
in  the  Border  Minstrelsy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  perpetual  effort  (and  es- 
pecially in  the  notes)  after  the  Scottish  spirit  of  philosophising,  to 
which,  after  all,  the  biographer  is  unable. to  attain.  Pompous  in- 
anity, truisms,  and  a  certain  haziness  in  his  intellectual  atmosphere, 
through  which  he  contemplates  every  object,  rank  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  unhappy  writers  who,  labouring  to  be  profound,  be- 
come perplexed  and  obscure.  Abstract  political  reasonings,  which 
from  their  metaphysical  nature,  demand,  in  order  to  be  intelligible^ 
equal  clearness  of  conception  and  felicity  of  expression,  are  not 
adapted  to  Mr.  Gait. 

The  third  book  opens  thus: 

*  It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  legitimate  ambition  to  urge  its  subjects 
to  make  themselves  illustrious  by  beneficial  actions.  The  love  of  dis- 
tinction alone  is  but  a  perishable  vanity,  and  without  the  ennobling 
energy  of  benevolence  the  passion  of  adding  kingdoms  to  kingdoms  is 
only  avarice,  and  the  achievements  of  conqueroi*s  are  but  crimes.  The 
reputation  of  statesmen  is  never  venerated  unless  connected  with  insti- 
tutions of  public  utility.  Nor  is  success  always  the  criterion  of  merit: 
for  sometimes  the  motives,  as  seen  in  the  means  of  enterprise,  so  une- 
quivocally indicate  honourdble  intentions,  that  Fame  follows  even  fail- 
ure and  defeat.  In  the  biography,  therefore,  of  eminent  men,  it  is  pro- 
per to  keep  in  view,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  their  ambition,  in  order  to 
determine  whethef  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  posterity.' 

Those  who  have  read  this  miserable  commou-place  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  comfortable  repose  of  mind  with  which  it  was 
written,  may  require  to  be  told  that  what  they  have  learned  from  it 
is  in  substance,  that, — the  objects  of  legitimate  ambition  are  legi*- 
timate,  that  mere  vanity  is  a  perishable  vanity,  and  that  conquest, 
unless  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  is  a  crime. 

Leo  the  Tenth  has  not  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  tramon- 
tane attentions  which  have  lately  been  paid  to  his  Jife  and  charac- 
ter, but  never  before,  was  that  elegant,  though  worthless  man,  ca- 
ricatured by  such  a  sign-post  daubing  as  the  following. 

*  His  station,, equanimity,  and  affable  demeanour.  Mould  without  ta- 
lent have  secured  him  the  adoiiration  of  mankind;  yet  his  mental  en- 
dowments were  such;  as  without  the  factitious  aids  of  rank  and  manner, 
might  have  insured  the  respect  of  the  wise,  and  the  esteem  of  the  vir- 
tuous. But  indolence  overgrew  his  nobler  faculties,  and  induced  such  a 
poverty  of' moral  honour^  that  he  died  an  object  of  pily  to  the  good,  and 
of  contempt  to  the  libertine.  His  public  conduct  was  stained  with 
crimes,  but  they  have  lost  their  hideousness  by  the  elegance  with  which 
they  have  been  recorded.' 

We  have  heard  (and  a  very  reprelieusible  sentiment  it  was)  that 
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vice  may  lose  half  its  malignity  by  losing  all  its  grossness;  but  how 
the  elegance  with  which  the  vices  of  Leo  have  been  recorded,  should 
have  contributed  to  render  them  less  hideous,  remains  for  the 
Butlior  to  explain.  They  have  indeed  been  treated  by  Guicciar- 
dini  with  a  freedom  which  astonishes,  and  with  an  elegance  whidi 
exposes,  but  with  so  much  greater  eiFect,  the  deformities  which  it 
undertaken  to  delineate.  Happv  would  it  have  been  for  Leo,  had 
bis  memory  been  consigned  to  writers  like  the  dironiclers  of  the 
former  age,  or  spared  by  the  genuine  historian  of  his  own. 
But  we  proceed — 

'  *  His  reign'  (that  of  the  Pontiff,  whose  enormities  lost  one  half  of  Eu- 
rope to  his  church)  *  wasu^lorious to  Italy  and  memorable  to  the  world; 
but  the  halo  of  immortality  that  surrounds  his  name  was  formed  by  the 
genius  of  others,  and  the  obligations  of  posterity  are  owing  to  the  er- 
rors of  his  government.  It  was  his  destiny,  however,  to  appear  at  ai» 
important  epoch,  and  he  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  auspicious  har- 
binger of  the  great  intellectual  day.' 

To  this  crude,  inconsistent,  unfeatured  daubing,  we  are  compel- 
led to  subjoin  a  few  of  those  distinct  and  masterly  strokes,  the  ele- 
gance of  which,  we  are  assured,  has  contributed  to  render  the  vices 
of  Leo  less  hideous. — '  Per  natura  dedito  all'  otio  &  d  piaceri  & 
ora  per  la  tioppa  licentia  e  grandezza,  alieno  sopra  modo  dalle  fa- 
cende,  immerso  ad  udire  musiche,  facetie,e  buffoui,  iuclinato,  au- 
cora  troppo  piil  che  V  onesto,  a  piaceri.'* 

The  style  laboriously  and  perversely  aimed  at  by  this  writer,  is 
that  inflated  and  abominable  jargon,  which,  if  not  checked  in 
time,  will  leave  us  no  right  to  complain  of  the  barbarisms  of  Ame- 
rica. The  character  of  his  hep  may  be  supposed  to  have  received 
the  last  touches  of  his  skill.     Of  this  the  following  is  a  specimen^ 

*  He  was  undoubtedly  a  character  of  the  most  splendid  class. 
Haughty,  ambitious,  masterly,' (meaning,  as  appears,  domineering,Vand 
magnificent,  he  felt  himself  formed  for  superiority.  All  his  underta- 
kings shewed  the  combining  ^XiA  foresedng  faculties  of  his  genius.  The 
Cardinal's  system  for  the  'reformation  of  the  clergy,  though  defective  ift 
philosophy,  was  singularly  liberal  in  policy.  It  is  true,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  on  that  /7y or/  of  consequences  (a  portion  of  Mr.  Gait's  astro-^ 
log)'  being  wanting  to  complete  his  character),  but  it  could  not  have 
arisen  from  undertakings  more  partial.  Wolsey  must  be  considered  at 
one  of  those  great  occasional  men,  who  at  distant  intervals  suddenly  ap- 
pear,— and  who  having  agitated  and  altered  thi^  regular  frame  of  socie- 
ty, by  their  influence  are  commemorated  as  the  epochal  characters  of 
history/ 

To  this  bouquet  we  will  only  add  a  few  single  blossoms.   ^  Thif 
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das8  had  not  assumed  an;  recognizable  form,  but  die  principles^ 
ivhich  by  subsequent  developement  induced  all  its  importance/  &c. 
p.  11. — *  But  numbers  and  bravery  and  skill  weighed  light  in  the 
balance  against  the  fixed  and  heavy  destiny  of  the  Stuarts,'  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  wliat  may  be  called  a  suicide  metaphor.  '  Con- 
tempt for  trifles  is  very  different  from  the  anxious  particularity  of 
livarice  and  the  negligence  that  entails  privations' — p.  65.  '  No 
discussion  of  influential  consequence  took  place/ — p.  60.  From 
these  towering  heights  of  phraseolc^y,  Mr.  Gait  sometimes  de- 
scends a  little  too  low,  as  ^  wee  Scottish  lairds;'  p.  95.  *  this  diplo- 
matic rascal/ — p.  123.  '  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  her  sweetheart' — 
&c. 

Tiie  master  of  a  style  so  truly  classical  is  equally  conspicuous  for 
the  taste  and  discrimination  which  he  displays  in  estimating  the  me- 
rits of  other  writers.  *  There  is/  saith  he,  '  a  very  pre^/y  monkish 
morality  in  the  British  Museum/  of  which  the  first  stanza,  in  tlie 
same  strain  with  all  that  follows,  is  this  : 

*  Brother  Eneas,  I  you  pray, 
Pleasinor  to  you,  it  that  it  be, 
To  the  castle  a  little  way 
I'hat  you  vouchsafe  to  go  with  roc.' — p.  69^ 

Atid  now  our  historian,  so  graciously  disposed  to  be  delighted 
with  this  very  pretty  morality,  from  some  change  of  the  w  ind,  or 
some  inauspicious  aspect  of  the  heavens,  suddenly  becomes  ex- 
tremely morose,  and  fastidious.  *  1  have  never  been  able  (he  says) 
to  bring  myself  to  entertain  any  feelin|  approximating  to  respect 
for  the  works  of  Cliaucer^  Gower,  or  Lydgate,  and  the  other  tribe 
of  rhymers  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.'  If  Mr. 
Gait  came  into  the  world  without  faculties  to  understand  or, an 
heart  to  feel  the  sublimity  and  pathos,  or  even  the  wit  and  humour, 
of  Chaucer,  or  to  distinguish  those  qualities  from  the  tame  medio- 
crity of  Gower,  and  the  tedious  insipidity  of  Lydgate,  who  qan 
help  it  f  In  the  same  taste  and  spirit,  we  are  assured  that  he  never 
could  read  the  Utopia.  We  suppose  that  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  meeting  with  it  in  the  original. 

With  nil  the  solemn  parade  of  political  wisdom,  the  author  is  so 
entirely  destitute  of  political  morality  as  to  avow  sentiments  more 
profligate  perhaps  than  any  which  the  world  has  heard  since  the 
days  of  Machiavel.  *  The  ministers  of  Henry  VIII.  (we  are  told) 
wanted  that  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  existing  circum- 
stances, which  alo.ie  enables  statesmen  to  dignify,  and  even  to  hal- 
hwj  those  acts  of  temporary  injustice,  which  seem  so  often  mys- 
teriously imposed  upon  their  transactions.' — p.  248.  Yet  this  au- 
dacious advocate  for  the  perniciouf  doctrine .  that  ends  sanctify 
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means,  can,  in  the  same  page,  talk  of  examples  of  '  public  derelict 
tion,  that  sicken  to  disgust,  and  sour  into  misanthropy,  the  feelingn 
of  historians/  Pity  that  feeling  so  nice  should  be  so  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  hardened  insensibility  to  the  plainest  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong!  Again.  *  Wolsey's  avidity  toatnass  wealth  was 
contrasted  with  an  expenditure  so  generous,  that  it  lost  the  name 
of  avarice  and  deserved  to  be  dignified  with  that  of  ambition.  His 
ostentation  was  so  richly  blended  with  munificence  and  hospitality, 
that  it  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  love  of  distinction  than 
to  vanity,  and  his  pride  was  so  nearly  allied  to  honour  and  justice 
that  it  seemed  to  be  essential  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  states- 
man/ By  what  moral  alchemy,  we  would  ask,  (as  our  author  is  a 
professor  of  that  occult  science,)  can  ohe  vice  be  transmuted  into 
Another;  or  avidity  to  amass  wealth  cease  to  be  avarice,  and  as- 
sume the  nature  of  ambition  i  Had  we  been  dealing  with  a  Chris- 
tian moralist,  we  should  also  inquire  how  pride  can  be  essential  to 
tfie  accomplishment  of  any  character  under  any  circumstances — the 
individual  vice  of  the  human  heart  which,  though  often  united  to 
great  qualities,  poisons  and  destroys  them  all  r 

It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse,  that  Mr.  Gait 
belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  benevolent  and  industrious  persons  who, 
by  whatever  style  and  title  they  may  dignify  themselves,  whether 
political  philosophers,  original  thinkers,  unprejudiced  and  indepen- 
aent  men,  8cc.  &c.  having  discovered  that  in  the  present  state  of 
human  society  *  whatever  is  is  wrong,'  have  most  graciously  under- 
taken to  enlighten  mankind,  some  by  works  of  direct  and  solemn 
institution,  others,  as  the  author  before  us,  under  the  more  agreea- 
ble veil  of  real  history,  and  a  third  sort,  in  the  still*  more  seductive 
form  of  invented  narration.  Nevertheless,  at  such  an  immenst 
distance  is  the  world,  at  present,^  from  the  point  of  intellectual  per- 
fectibility, that  there  are  many  natures  so  stubborn,  and  many  un- 
derstandings so  incorrigible,  as  to  maintain,  that  the  old  school  of 
politics,  morality,  and  religion,  is,  according  to  their  poor  concep- 
tions, neither  quite  so  antiquated,  nor  so  worthless,  as  to  be  aban- 
doned for  any  of  those  theories  which  have  been  offered  in  their 
place. .  Nay,  so  illiberal  are  those  men  as  to  aflirm,  concerning  tha 
professors  of  the  new  academy,  that  they  are  shallow,  petulant, 
dogmatical,  and  half-informed ;  that  their  hearts  are  as  bad  as  their 
heads  are  dull ;  railing  at  the  established  seminaries  of  educations 
which  would  have  taught  them  both  to  reason  and  to  feel;  envious 
of  the  honours  paid  to  departed  genius,  to  no  participation  in  which 
they  are  ever  to  attain,  and  detesting  all  the  existing  distinctions  of 
society,  to  which  notwithstanding,  mey  would  gladly  win  their  way 
through  ruin  and  bloodshed. 

Xhis  18  an  hideous  portrait ;  but  to  diatinctl}(  has  the  original 
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(with  the  exception  only  of  the  last  feature)  been  placed  before  our 
eyes  during  the  perusal  of  the  present  work,  that,  in  justice  to  our 
readers^  we  could  not  forbear  to  paiiit  it. 


Art.  XL'  The  Genuine  Rejected  Addresses  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  Management  for  Drury^Lane  Theatre;  preceded 
hy  that  written  by  Lord  Byron y  and  adopted  by  the  Committee. 
IVISMillan.     J812. 

Rejected  Addresses  \  oVy  the  New  Theatrwn  Poetarum.  London. 
Miller.    1812. 

'T'HERE  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetical  composition  which 
•*  is  so  peculiarly  our  own  as  prologues,  epilogues,  and  other 
theatrical  addresses. 

The  prologues  of  the  Greeks  have  nothing  in  conomon  with  ours 
but  the  name.  '  The  prologue,'  according  to  *  Aristotle,  *  is  that 
part  of  a  tragedy  which  precedes  the  parode,\or  first  song  of  the  cho- 
tus,>  and  '  it  may  therefore,'  says  f  Corneille,  *  be  likened  to  our  first 
act.'  *  Tragce.dia  neque  argnnientum  habet  nee  prologuni  separatum, 
sed  in  persona  aliqua  ad  fabulam  pertinentem/;}:  Euripides,  not 
veiry  ingeniously,  employed  a  person  of  the  drama,  or  a  god  or 
goddess  ex  machin^,  as  prologue,  to  explain  either  what  had 
already  passed,  or  (lest  the  audience  should  be  impatient)  what  was 
about  to  happen ;  and  this  practice,  though  Comeille  very  justly 
calls  it  ■  grossi^re,"  has  obtained  in  some  degree  on  the  modem 
stage;  nor  are  the  French  tragedians  (especially  Comeille  himself) 
exempt  from  the  absurdity  of  opening  the  drama  by  a  long  expla- 
natory monologue. 

The  Romans  (notwithstanding  Scaliger's  etymolc^ical  doubt|) 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  disconnect  the  prologue  from  the 
piece  itself.  In  Plautus  it  is  a  speech  spoken  by  a  person  not 
belonging  to  the  play,  and  generally  hitended  to  give  the  audi- 
^nce  certain  necessary  information  as  to  precedhig  events.  Hie  mag- 
pificent  chorusses  prefixed  to  every  act  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V. 
fire  indeed  less  chorusses  than  prologues  of  this  kind. 

Terence  improved  still  farther  on  the  improvements  of  Plautus. 
His  prologue  satisfies   pretty  accurately  our  English  sense  of  tli« 

•  Poetic.  25. 

t  Disc,  du  PoeiDe  dram.  p.  o9.     £d.  1701. 
i  Seal.  Poet.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

§  Minim  vero  u  prologus  tota  ret  latioa  est,  qnomodo  iBTanit  noin^i  gnecum.— - 
Poet  1.  L  c  9. 
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word;  it  acknowledged  the  source*  from 'which  he  borrowet 
plot;  it  offered  opinions  on  questipns  of  dramatic  taste;  il 
pelled  attacks  of  envious  rivals,  and  it  endeavoured  to  concil 
the  good  will  of  his  audience.  The  information  which  used  t< 
so  awkwardly  conveyed  in  a  formal^  introductory  soliloquy,  Ter< 
Embodies  in  the  piece  itself,  and  contrives  (though  not  always 
gracefully)  to  introduce  into  his  dialogue. 

The  use  of  prologues  in  the  way  that  they  were  employed  by 
rence,  and  are  still  employed  by  us,  the  continental  stage  se 
wholly  to  have  abandoned.  Occasionally  an  address  under 
name  has  been  prefixed  to  a  French  play,  in  which  some  heathet 
vinity  (as  in  the  prolojjue  to  *  Andromede')  or  some  allegorical  ] 
fonage  (as  in  that  to  '  Esther')  is  introduced  to  offer  /  une  loua 
adroite  du  prince  devant  qui  ces  poemes  doivent  ^tre  represent 
but,  adds  Corneill^,*  '  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'on  y  puisse  ruisouna 
tnent  introdu|re  que  des  dieux  imaginaires  de  Tantiquit^ ;  qui 
laissent  pas  tbutefois  de  parler  des  choses  de  notre  terns,  par 
fiction  poetique,qitt  fait  un  grand  accon^odement  du  theatre/  1 
practice,  however,  always  infrequent,  has  been  in  the  modern  ti 
of  the  French  stage  wholly  disused;  though  we  believe  that  op 
and  farces  have  still  occasional  poetical  introductions. 

The  earliest  of  our  English  dramatical  attempts,  the  Mystei 
have  a  kind  of  prologue.  To  the  tragedy  or  interlude  "of  *  G 
Promises  to  Men,*  1538,  in  which  Pater  Caeleslis,  Justus  N( 
Moses  Sanctus,  Adam  primus  homo,  &c.  are  interlocutors ; 
author,  Johan  Bale,  is  prolocutor,  who  delivers  a  very  pi 
prologue,  in  which  he  seems  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  '  H 
Grace*  against  that  of  free-will  and  the  merit  of  works.  Our  pi 
however,  and  with  them  our  prologues,  rapidly  improved,  ani 
1582,  we  have  a  prologue  to  Edwards's  D^mon  and  Pythias  in 
gular  rhyme,  discussing  questions  of  dramatic  propriety,  and  qi 
ing  Horace  in  defence  of  his  opinions :  our  readers  will  not  be 
pleased  to  see  so  early  a  specimen  of  a  critical  prologue.  ' 
greatest  skill  in  comedy  is,  says  our  author,  to  paint  to 
fife ;   . 

■■ — ^— ^ ' to  frame  each  person  so 

That  by  bis  irommon  talke,  you  may  his  nature  know, 

A  Royster  ought  not  preach ;  that  were  too  strange  to  hear  ; 

Bat  as  from  virtue  he  dbthe  swerve,  so  ought  his  wordes  appear." 

The  old  man  sober,  younge  man  rash,  the  lover  high  in  joys, 

The  matron  grave,  the  harlot  wilde  and  full  of  wanton  toyes. 

Which,  all  in  one  course,  as  they  no  wise  do  agree, 

So  correspondent  to  their  kind,  th^jr  speeches  ought  to  be. 

^■"  ■'       '  '■         ' '      ■  .■...■..,.-■..■■.     .    I 

*  Diae.  du  PtofBM  DrMD.  45. 

^  .     Wl 
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Which  speeches  well  pronounced,  with  lively  action  fmrned* 
If  this  offende  the  lookers  on,  let  Horace  then  be  blamed.' 
The  history  of  the  epilogue  is  ver}'  short :  the  Greeks  had  none ; 
the  Romans  next  (o  none ;  '  Vaiete  et  plaudite'  was  their  concise 
form  of  dismissal;  and  we  have  never  seen,  in  any  French  or  Ita- 
lian work,  any  form  of  epilogue  whatever.  It  is,  we  presume, 
exclusively  our  own,  and  was,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  nothing  ' 
more  at  first  than  a  song,  or  speech,  making  part  of  the  play.  Many 
of  our  earlier  dramas  conclude  in  this  way :  to  Damon  and  Pjj- 
thias,  the  prologue  to  which  we  have  quoted,  there  is  also  an  epi- 
logue under  the  title  of '  The  Last  Song;'  and  Twelfth  Night,  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  comedies^^ 
conclude  with  an  epi logical  song.  Sometimes,  though  delivered 
by  one  of  the  characters,  it  was  distinct  from  the  play:  Prosper© 
speaks  jsuch  an  epilogue  to  the  Tempest,  in  rhymCi  and  Rosalind 
another  to  *  As  you  Like  It,'  in  prose,  and  in  diis  she  acquaints  us 
that  it  was  unusual  to  assign  this  duty  to  the  female  parts  ^  a  proof  . 
that  it  was  usual  to  have  epilogues.  Very  soon,  however,  the  epi- 
logue became  wholly  disconnected  from  the  play  and  the  dramatis 
persons,  and  for  these  two  huudred  years  has  been,  as  we  see  it 
nowa-days,  sometimes  spoken  in  character,  and  sometimes  not ; 
frequently  with  allusion  to  the  precedii^  scenes,  and  often  without. 
It  has  been  upon  all  subjects,  and  in  all  metres,  and  often  without 
any  metre:  the  single  consistency  of  charact<^r  that  it  appears  to  pre* 
iierve,  is  its  levity.  We  recollect  but  two  instances  of  grave  epi^ 
logues,  the  one  to  Thompson's  ^  Agamemnon;'  the  other  to  She- 
ridan's '  Semiramis  ;f  and  in  both,  a  laboured  apolop'  is  made  for 
being,  serious,  and  plausible  reasons,  are  urged  agauist  the  gayety 
of  modem  epilogues,  *  whose  mirth  but  deadens  generous  woe/ 
This,  in  theory,  may  be  very  just;  but  tlie  experience  of  three  cen* 
turies  has  decided,  that,  after  an  anxious  attention  during  five  long 
acts  of  either  tragedy  or  comedy,  the  mind  becondes  impatient  of 
didactics,  and  is  vulgar  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the  gay  absur-^ 
flities  of  epilogues  and  farces. 

From  prologues  and  epilogues,  the  progress  of  the  theatrical 
muse  to  Occasional  Addresses  was  easy; '  playing  before  the  king,* 
or  at  *  Oxford,'  were,  in  Dryden's  day,  the  usual  subjects  of  these 
compositions.  In  later  times  the  secession  from  the  stage,  or  death 
of  favourite  actors  has  produced  valedictory  addresses  of  cposidero 
i^>Ie  merit ;  but  the  opening  of  a-  new  theatre  is,  naturally,  the  oc- 
casion on  which  the. highest  igfforts  of  this  species  of  poetry  bai 
been  expected  by  the  public. 

We  do  not  think  those  expectations  have  been  realized ;  the  best 
^at  has  ever  graced  such  an  occasion  is  Johnson's,  on  the  opening 
pf  Drury  Lane  in  1747 ;  and  yet  il  is-far  f ran  estcelient — ^it  hae 
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what,  in  so  short  a  production,  is  the  less  pardonable,  some  strikia 
faults — of  bombast;  as, 

*  Panting  time  toiled  after  him  fn  vain/ 
—of  conceit  and  pun ;  as, 

*  For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live :' 

but  it  has  also  great  beauties,  aikd  is,  on  the  whole,  a  monument  o{ 
his  taste  and  powers,  such  as  we  find  that 

* Not  an  hundred  wits  can  raise, 

Such  wits  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days/ 

AW  later  pieces  of  this  sort  are  already  sunk  in  oblivion ;  indeed, 
except  this,  and  two  or  three  other  prologues  by  Johnson,  that  of 
Pope  to  Cato,  (the  best  piece  of  the  kind  ever  written,)  and  a  few, 
very  few  of  Drydcn's,  it  would  do  our  poetical  character  but  little 
injury*  if  the  whole  species  of  theatrical  addresses,  grave  and  gay, 
were  erased  from  our  literature  ;  nor  can  we  find,  in  those  recent 
efforts  which  have  led  us  into  this  examination,  any  one  which  we 
^hould  desire  to  save  from  the  general  doom. 

It  seems,  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre  at  Drury  Lane,  after  its  late 
destruction  by  fire,  wis  managed  by  a  certain  committee,  to  whom 
also  was  confided,  amidst  other  minor  dnd  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  care  of  procuring  an  occasional  prologif^.  This  committee,  if 
it  was  wisely  selected  for  its  other  duties,  could  pot,  we  may  well 
(uppose,  be  greatly  qualified  for  this,  and,  accordingly,  with  due 
modesty,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  tradesmen,  they  advertised  fof 
the  best  poetical  address,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  within  a  certain 
number  of  days,  folded  and  directed  in  a  given  form, — in  short,  like 
the  tender  for  a  public  contract. 

The  result  has  been  just  what  we  should  have  expected  from  sq 
auspicious  a  beginiiing,  in  every  respect  but  two  ;  oiie  is  that,  to 
our  great  astonisliment,  three  and  forty  persons  were  found  to  con^^ 
tend  for  this  prize ;  and  the  other,  that  amongst  these  are  to  b^ 
foimd  two  or  diree  persons  who  appear  to  have  some  share  of  taste 
and  genius. 

The  three  and  forty  addresses,  however,  properly  folded,  sealed^ 
tnuiced,  and  directed,  reached  die  committee:  we  can  easily  imm 
ntie  the  modest  dismay  with  which  they  viewed  their  increasing 
hoards;  diey  began  to  think  diat  it  woiud  have  been  easier  anq 
saf^^'td'trust  to  the  reputation  and  taste  of  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr, 
Sotithey,  Mr.  Campbell,  or  Mr.  Rogers,  than  to  have  pledged 
thcfmselved  to  the  task  of  making  a  choice  and  selection  in  a  mats 
ter  of  which  what  litde  they  knew  was  worse  than  nothing.-*^ 
-■>.    ■■   .         .  .^  ...^„> 

■^  MiBj  of  these  compoations  have  the  BMiit  of  preMnrtnj^  carioKt  traaea  ^f  mniaeri 
Wl^  wottlii  hft««  heeapiaUhJjr  9th«rwJi^  loit. 
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Tbe  builders  of  the  lofty  pile  were  totally  at  a  toss  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  the  builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme — tlie  latter  all 
spoke  diflferent  languages,  and  all,  to  the  ibnnery  equally  unintel- 
ligible. Tlie  committee  were  alike  confounded  with  the  number 
of  addresses  and  their  own  debates.  No  such  confusion  of  tongues 
had  accompanied  any  erection  since  the  building  of  Babel.  Nor 
could  matters  have  been  set  to  rights,  (unless  by  a  miracle,)  if 
the  convenient,  though  not  very  candid  plan  of  rejecting  <sr//  the 
addresses  had  not  occurred,  as  a  ^  mezzotermine'  in  which  the 
whole  committee  might  safely  agree ;  and  the  addresses  were  reject- 
ed accordingly.  We  do  not  think  that  they  deserved,  in  true  poeti- 
cal justice,  a  better  fate  ;  not  one  was  excellent,  two  or  three  only 
were  tolerable,  and  the  rest  so  execrable  that  we  wonder  diis  com- 
mittee of  taUe  did  not  agree  upon  one  of  them.  But  as  the  several 
bards  were  induced  to  expend  their  precious  time  and  more  precious 
paper,  by  the  implied  engagement  ou  the  part  of  the  commUtee, 
that  the  best  bidder  should  have  the  contract,  we  think  they  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  the  injustice  of  this  wholesale  rejection. 
It  was  about  as  fair  as  it  would  be  in  Messrs.  Bish  and  Carter, 
after  they  had  disposed  of  all  their  lottery  tickets,  to  acquaint  the 
holders  that  there  should  be  no  drawing,  but  that  they  intended  to 
transfn*  tlie  ^'20,000  prize  to  an  acquaintance  of  their  own.  The 
committee,  we  readily  admit,  made  an  absurd  engs^ement;  but 
surely  they  were  bound  to  keep  it. 

'  Id  the  dilemma  to  which,'  says. the  preface  to  the  Genuine  Ad* 
drestes,  '  diat  learned  body  was  reduced  by  the  rejection  of  all  the 
biddings,  they  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
prescribed  in  their  case  a  composition  which  bears  the  honour  of 
his  name,  aud  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  following  collection/ 

We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  expressnig  our  very  favour* 
eble  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  poetical  powers,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, with  the  less  hesitation,  confess  that  it  was  not  to  a  persoo 
distinguished  only  by  a  work  so  little  critical  or  didactic  in  its 
thoughts  or  style,  that  we  should  have  thought  of  applying  in  such 
an  emergency.  We  were  therefore  not  at  all  disappointed  at  find- 
ing his  lordship's  composition,  marked  indeed  with  brilliant  touchee 
of  poetry,  but,  on  the  whole,  if  not  unworthy  of,  at  least  very  ilU 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

We  shall  enter  into  little  detail  of  criticism  on  this  successful 
address;. but  a  few  observations. will  be  expected  from  us;  and, 
first,  we  must  protest  against  tbe  stale  common-place  of  la- 
menting that '  Shakespeare  has  ceased  to  reign,^  because,  forsooth^ 
a  play-house  is  burned  down.  It  does,  we  believe,  so  happen,  thai 
Ae  late  Drury  Lane  theatre  exhibited,  in  its  time,  fewer  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  than  aiiy  of  its  predecessors  or  rival* ;  and  yet  Lord 
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Byron,  and  twenty-seven  out  of:  the  forty-three  rejected  poets,  havei 
to  a  b^dy  hailed,  inreked,  embodied,  revired,  enshrined,  enthroned^ 
and  consecrated  Shakespeare  on  the  auspicious  occasion,  of  build' 
ing  a  new  theatre  upon  the  site  of  an  old  one  lately  burned 
down. 

The  fire  is,  we  think,  isomeWhat  too  dotiSpictioUsi  in  Lord  Byron^d 
address,  and  the  comparison  of  it  to  ^  Israel's  pillar,'  at  once  inju« 
dicious  and  incorrect;  the  fiery  pillar  of  the  Israelites  was  a  flame^ 
not  of  devastation  and  ruin,  but  of  guidance  and  security  ;^^not  a 
conflagration,  but  a  beacon.  How  it  resembles  the  Drury  Lane 
fire,  except  in  the  common  quality  of  being  visible,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  and  even  in  this  particular,  any  other  fire  that  ever  blazed 
would  have  afibrded,  we  think,  a  more  appropriate  sillusiont 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think,  that  the  com* 
tnittee  was  as  wrongs  in  point  of  taste,  as  it  was  in  point  of  fair 
dealing.  Two  or  three  of  the  rejected  addresses  appear  quite  as 
proper  for  the  occasion,  aa  that  which  has  been  adopted,  and  one 
of  them,  though  not  so  brilliant^  rather  more  so.  Had  his 
lordship's  address  been  sent  anonymously  to  the  coilitiiittee,  we 
do  not  doubt' that  it  would  have  experienced  the  same  kind  treat- 
ment which  these  excellent  and  truly  impartial  judges  bestowed  on 
all  the  rest. 

We  now  arrive  at  '  the  Rejected  Addresses,' a  jeu  d^esprit  which 
has  had  so  m^ch  success  as  to  oblige  the  others  to  advertize  them-* 
selves  as  genuine ;  and  declare,  with  great  solemnity  of  assertion^ 
that  they  are  the  real  Simon  Pures.  This  little  work  comprizes  a 
number  of  imitations  and  parodies  of  our  best  smd  our  worst  Uving 
poets,  executed  with  great  humour,  discrtmikiation^  and  good  taste^ 
and  exhibiting  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  gross  ribaldry  of  the 
efforts  to  be  comical  which  we  noticed  in  a  former  article.* 

The  imitation  of  the  noble  author  of  the  successful  address  i^ 
written  in  the  stanza  of  Childe  Harold,  and  is  slyly  entitled,  '  Cui 
Bono  ?'  the  pococurante  style  of  the  fastidious  pilgrim  is  happil/ 
imitated. 

*  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of '  cliildreiS  tSred, 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam  ; 
Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired. 
The  restless  smrl  is  driven  to  ramble  home ; 
Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Dfiiry's  dome 
The  fiend  Enmii  awhile  consents  to  pine^ 
There  growls,  and  Curses,  like  a  deJldly  Gnome^ 


*  Poetical  Vagaries,  by  Ceor^  Colmau. 
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Scorning  to  view  ftntastie  Columbine, 
Viewing  with  scorn  and  hale  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine/ 

' — p.  1 1 . 

Nothing  in  Childe  Harold  exceeds  the  subliniity  of  ennui  and* 
carelessness  which  the  conclusion  of  the  8th  stanza  presents. 

*  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 

And  nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nought/ 

— p  15. 

Our  readers  wiU  be  amused  by  the  following  parody  on  a  beauti- 
ful jpassage  of  Soutfaey's  Kehama,  which  was  quoted  by  us  in  our 
feview  of  that  worlc.* 

*  Midfiight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored  ! 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose. 
See  with  what  crimson  fury, 
By  Indra  fann'd,  tlie  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls  of  Drury ; 
The  tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead, 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread ; 
Master  and  'prentice,  serving  man  and  lord» 
Nailor  and  taylor, 
Grazier  and  brazier, 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  pour'd, 
All,  all  abroad  io  gaze, 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze« 
Thick  calfl'fat  (bot,  and  slim  knee^ 
Mounted  on  roof  and  chimney, 
The  mighty  roast,  the  mighty  stew 
To  see; 
As  if  the  dismal  view 
Were  but  to  them  a  mighty  jubilee.' — pp.  29,  S9k 

Yamen,  the  god  of  fire,  however,  soon  consumes  old  Drury,  but 
he  is  in  a  dreadful  anxiety  lest  the  proprietors  should  agree  to  res- 
cue his  prey  from  turn  by  rebuilding  the  theatre. 

*  The  lawyers  are- met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
And  Yamen's  visage  grows  blanker  and  blanker* 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Anchor  and  Crown, 

And  Yamen's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown. 

Veshnoo,  now  thy  work  proceeds ; 

The  solicitor  reads. 
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And,  merit  of  merit ! 
Red  ivftx  and  green  ferret 
Are  fix'd  at  the  foot  of  the  deeds!' — pp.  55, 36. 
From  the  parody  of  Walter  Scott  we  know  not  what  to  sel 
— it  is  all  good;  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  town,  and  the  desci 
don  of  a  fire-man  in  his  ofiicial  apparel,  may  be  quoted  as  amus 
specimea*  of'  tboi  rnuappUeaiion  of  th«  s^le  and  metre  of  ] 
Scon's  ttdmiiable  ropoances. 

**'So  Lontlon's  sons  in  nightcap  woke, 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke 
And  twice  ten  hundred  Voices  spoke, 

"  The  Playhouse  is  in  flames." 
And  lo !  where  Catherine  Street  extendi, 
.  A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window  pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meux's  new  brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's*  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall, 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters*  house  of  call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  Witbal, 

And  Richaridson's  Hotel.  ,^ 

"  The  sucunon'd  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  sooose. 
Each  sought  bis  pond'rous  hobnalFd  shoeig 
But  first  bis  worsted  hosen  plied, 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  died. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced.; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  g»ve  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew, 

Id  tin  er  copper  trac'd. 
The  engines  thonder'd  thro'  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete, 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced. 

*  And  one,  the  leader  of  the  baiid, 
from  Charipg  Cross  along  the  Strand, 
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Like  stag  by  beagles  hunted  hArd, 
Ran  till  he  stopp'd  at  Vin'gar  Yard. 
'     The  bitruing  badge  hi»  shoulder  bore, 
The  belt  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore. 
The  cane  he  had  his  men  to  bang, 
Show'd  foreman  of  the  British  gang.* 

Mr.  Colridge  Mrill  not)  we  fear,  be  as  much  entertained  as  we 
were  witl^his  '  Playhouse  Musings/  which  begin  with  cimracteristU 
cal  pathos  and  simplicity,  and  put  us  much  in  mind  of  the  affect* 
ing  story  of  old  Poulter'a  mare. 

*  My  pensive  Pul^lic,  wherefore  look  you  sad  ? 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware, 
And  when  that  donkey  look'd  me  in  the  face, 
His  face  was  sad !  and  you  are  sad,  my  Public !' 

Under  the  title  of  *  The  Theatre,'  we  find  an  imitation  of  Mr* 
Crabbe,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  though  it  partakes  least 
of  the  nature  of  the  parody,  the  best  in  point  of  resemblance ; 
the  reason  of  which  is  obviously  because  the  su^j^ct  is  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  which  Mr.  Crabbe  treats.  The  follow- 
ing lines,  we  think,  our  gravest  readers  will  admit  to  be  very  good 
mimicry. 

*  Tis  3we6t  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six. 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  shorty  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighters  Promethean  art. 
Start  into  light  and  make  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane^^^ 
While  gradual  parties  fill'our  widen'd  pit, 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease« 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscall'd  standing  room. 

Hark !  the  check  taker  moody  silence  breaks, 
And  bawling  ^'  Pit  full/'  gives  the  check  he  takes ; 
Yet  onward  still,  the  gathering  numbers  cram, 
Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn, 
And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam< 

We  have  not  r6om  to  notice  the  imitations  of  minor  poets ;  in 
Chem  the  pleasantry  must-  aaturally  be  less  pronuoenti  and  ^hey 
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are  of  course  less  amusing,  but  they  are  all  executed  witb  consi- 
derable merit.  In  one  single  point  the  pardodist  has  failed — there 
is  a  certain  Doctor  Busby,  whose  supposed  address  is  a  transla- 
tion called  *  Architectural  Atoms,  intended  to  be  recited  by  the 
translator's  son/  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  wag  who  had  pre- 
pared this  fun,  the  genuine  serious  absurdity  of  Doctor  Busby 
and  his  son,  has  cast  all  his  humour  into  the  shade.  The  doctor 
from  the  boxes,  and  the  son  from  the  stage,  have  actually  endea- 
voured, it  seems,  to  recite  addresses,  which  they  call  monologues^ 
and  unaloguesy  and  which,  foi  extravagant  folly,  tumid  meanness, 
and  vulgar  affectation,  set  all  the  powers  of  parody  at  utter  de<* 
fiance. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  in  having  occupied  a6  much  space 
with  a  subject  that  is  of  mere  temporary  interest,  and  of  so  little 
importance :  but  we  thought  it  not  amiss  to  notice  a  style  of  com- 
position which  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  almost  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  to  catch,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  features  of 
the  lighter  literature  of  the  day. 


Art.  XII.     An  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Petrarch.   8vo.  pp.279.  Edinburgh;  Ballantyrie. 

nPHE  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  has  directed  his  views 
-^    towards  a  subject  involved  in  much  obscurity : — as  it  is  a  fa- 
vourite topic,  he  has  shewn  no  inconsiderable  share  of  acuteness  in 
ills  arguments,  and  of  patience  in  his  researches. 

The  substance  of  this  work,  as  he  informs  us,  has  already  ap- 
peared in  two  separate  publications ;  it  is  now  brought  forward 
with  8om&  enlargements,  and  thrown  into  one  continued  essay. 
Hie  biographers  of  Petrarch  have  allowed  that  the  history  of  Laura 
is  very  imperfectly  known ;  and  nothing  decisive  as  to  her  family, 
and  condition,  was  supposed  to  be  established,  until  the  Ahhi  de 
Sade,  in  his  elaborate  work,  (M emoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,) 
tmdeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mistress  of  Petrarch,  was  Laura  de 
Noves,  who  married  Hugh  de  Sade  his  ancestor,  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  eleven  children ;  that  her  acquaintance  with  Petrarch  did^ 
not  commence  till  after  her  marriage ;  and  that  this  amour ,  though 
carried  on  through  the  whole  period  of  her  married  state,  was  ne- 
vertheless a  passion  honnite — ^That  Laura,  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  ardour  of  his  passion,  thought  proper  to  feign  a  colduess  of 
demeanor,  and  to  exhibit  some  marks  of  rigour,  for  by  this  reci- 
procal succession  of  kindness  and'  reserve,  says  the  Abb6,  she  coh^ 
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trive(l»  though  a  woman  of  sensibility-and  prudence/ to  enslave  t|i« 
greatest  poet  of  bis  age,  without  the  smallest  imputation  on  her  cha- 
racter,— To  destroy  this  hypothesis,  by  proving  that  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  inadmissible,  is  the  attempt  of  the  author 
of  this  essay.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  case. 

In  an  ancient  mannscript  of  Virgil,  formerly  in  the  ArobrosiaQ 
Iil>i:ary  at;  Milan,  and  now  at  Paris,  among  many  notes  in  Petrarch's 
hand-writing,  was  one  beginning,  ^  Laura  proprii»  virtutibus  illus-^ 
tris,'  &c.  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

'  *  Laura,  illustrious  by  the  virtues  she  possessed,  and  celebrated  du- 
ring many  years  by  my  verses,  appeared  to  my  eyes,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1327,  at  Avignon,  in  the  church, 
of  St.  Clair,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was'  then  in  my  early 
youth,  In  the  same  town,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  in 
the  year  1348,  this  light,  this  sun  withdrew  from  the  world.  I  was  then 
at  Verona,  ignorant  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  me.  A  letter  I 
received  from  my  Ludovico,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month, 
brought  roe  the  cruel  information.  Her  body,  so  beautiful,  so  pure, 
was  deposited,  on  the  day  of  her  death,  after  vespers,  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers.  Her  soul,  as  Seneca  has  said  of  Africanus,  I  am  con- 
fident, returned  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  came.  For  the  purpose  of 
often  dwelling  on  the  sad  remembrance  of  so  severe  a  loss,  I  have  writ- 
en  these  particulars  in  a  book  that  comes  frequently  under  my  inspec- 
tion. I  have  thus  prepared  for  myself  a  pleasure  mingled  with  pain. 
My  loss,  ever  present  to  my  memory,  will  teach  me,  that  th^re  is  no 
longer  any  thing  in  this  life  which  can  afford  me  delight:  That  it  is  now 
time  that  I  should  renoilnce  Babylon,  since  the  chain  which  bound  me 
to  it  with  so  tender  an  attachment,  is  broken.  Nor  will  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  be  difficult.  My  mind,  turning  to  the 
past,  will  set  before  me  all  the  superfiuous  cares  that  have  engaged 
me ;  all  the  deceitful  hopes  that  I  have  entertained ;  and  the  unexpected 
and  afflicting  consequences  of  all  my  projects.' — pp.  56,  57* 

In  1533,  two  hundred  years  after  this  period,  Manricede  Sevea^ 
mn  antiquary  of  Lyon,  made  a  search  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliera 
for  the  tomb  of  L^uraiT-he  discovered  a  plain  stone  in  the  burial 
place  of  the  Sade  family ;  it  was  without  any  inscription,  and  though 
It  afforded  no  indication  of  being  the  grave  of  Laura,  at  least  it  gave 
no  proof  to  the  contrary.  When  the  grave  was  opened,  some  bonee 
were  found,  together  with  a  little  casket  of  lead,  fastened  with  a 
brass  wire,  which  inclosed  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  a  bronae  me^ 
dal,  having  on  one  side  a  very  little  woman,  and  around  it  the  four 
letters  m  L  m  i.  The  parchment  contained  a  sonnet,  which  Seves  with 
great  difficulty  decyphefed;  it  was  written  in  praise  of  Petrarch's 
mistress,  and  intimated  that  this  *  green  and  beautiful  laurel  sprang 
and  died  in  the  city  of  Avignon.'  If  it  be  true  that  the  medal,  and 
ftonnet  (which  must  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  as 
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h^  wiia  at  Verona  when  Laura  died)  wefc  found  in  ike  grave,  it 
would  givea  colour  of  truth  to  the  Abb^  de  Sade's  hypothesis^  that 
the  liaura  here  interred,  was  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  and  the 
aiistress  of  Petrarch.  If  the  note  in  Virgili  and  the  sonnet  be 
authentic,  diey  e8tabli9h.  the  fact,  that  she  was  bom  and  buried  at 
Avignon ;  but  if  these  facts  should  not  apply  to  Petrarch's  Laura,  it 
follows  that  she  was  a  different  person  from  Laura  de  Noves.  The 
object  of  the  evidence  brought  from  the  works  of  Petrarch,  is  to 
prove  that  both  the  place  of  Laura's  birth  and  burial  must  have 
been  in  some  small  village,  or  villa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hills,  and  of  the  source  of  the  Soi^  an  umii  terreno,  where 
(though  she  m^ht  have  occasionally  visited  Avignon)  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  retirement. 

Tlie  poet's  writings  have  furnished  the  auUior  with  evidence  to 
riiew  that  Laura,  the  subject  of  his  verses,  was  not  Laura  de  Noves, 
the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  and  he  draws  this  conclusion,  thkt  the 
MS.  note  in  the  Virgil  is  a  fabrication,  and  the  story  of  the  medal 
and  sonnet  foui)d  in  the  grave  an  imposture.  The  motive  of  both 
forgeries  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  induced  the  Abb6  d« 
Sade  to  compile  his  .wori^,  d^  desire  of  vindicating  to  this  house 
the  reflation  to  so  celebrated  a  person  as*  Laura.  The  author  con* 
ceives  that  the  note  in  Virgil  and  the  sonnet  are  in  point  of  evidence 
destructive  of  each  other :  if  the  note  be  authentic,  which  relates 
that  Laura  died  and  was  buried  the  same  day,  there  could  be  no 
time  between  the  death  and  the  interment,  to  allow  the  engraving 
of  a  medal  of  bronze  (p.  93),  and  the  composii^  of  a  sonnet  to  be 
ii^rossed  on  parchment  and  inclosed  in  her  coffin.  If,  cm  the  othef 
hand,  this  was  the.  grave  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  and  the  medal  and 
sonnet  were  actually  found  in  it,  she  could  not  have  beeu  buried 
on  the  day  of  her  death,  and  as  the  note  asserts  that  fact,  it  must 
be  given  up  as  a  false  document.  Having  examined  the  contra- 
diction discoverable  in  this  evidence,  and  the  poents  of  Petrarch, 
the  author  proceeds  to  that  chain  of  reasoning  which  the  Abb6  de 
Sade  has  eihployed  to  prove  '  that  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  was  a 
SMrried  woman,  and  the  mother  of  many  children.' 
•  1st.  p^  136.  Petrarch  terms  Laura,  in  his  Latin  worics,  always 
mtilier  imd  foemina,  and  never  virgo  or  puella ;  and  in  his  Italian 
works,  madonna  or -donna,  appellations  applied  to  married  women, 
$sid  never  vergtne  or  donzeUa. 

Sd.  p.  137.  In  sonnets  10,  l6£,  &c.  the  poet  speaks  of  the  dress 
of  La^ra,  of.  the  garlands  she  wore  on  her  head,  and  of  the  jewe^ 
and  pearls  with  which  Ae  braided  her  hair ;  and  in  sonnets  151,  and 
158,  he  maations  the  magnificence  of  her  garments :  now  in  the 
age  of  Petrarch  young  unmarried  women  wore  neidier  garlands  nor 
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pearls  nor  jewels^  they  dressed  witli  simplicity,  and  appeared  very 
little  in  public. 

3d.  p.  137.  In  sonnets  l62»  and  185,  Petrarch  complains  that 
jealousy  often  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Laura,  M^hicb 
could  not  mean  the  jealousy  of  her  parents,  as  the  term  gelosia  h 
never  applied  to  them.  . 

4th.  p.  138.  If  Laura  had  been  married,  Petrarch  would  have  en* 
titled  the  poem  composed  in  honour  of  her,  Trionf'o  deUa  Verginu 
ta,  instead  of  Trionfo  della  Castitd,  for  all  the  examples  are  taken 
from  married  women ;  the  single  exception  is  a  vestal  virgin.  As 
the  Abb^  confesses  that  these  may  be  deemed  strong  conjectures 
rather  than  proofs — ^he  brings  forward  another  argument,  which  he 
considers  as  his  cheval  de  bataille. 

5th.  p.  139-  Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  dialogues  with  St.  Augustine, 
aays  of  Laura,  that  her  constitution  was  exhausted  by  frequent 
childbearing— *-corpKS  ejus  crebris  partubus  exhamtum — in  the  ma- 
nuscript, it  is  true,  the  word  partubus'  is  thus  abbreviated  ptbus ; 
which  those  who  had  the  charge  of  printing  the  Latin  works  of  the 
poet  have  interpreted  perturbationibuSf  mental  disquietude :  but 
the  right  reading  is  partubus^  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Messrs,  Caperonnier^  Boudot  and  Bezot  of  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris. 

The  author  of  the  essay,  takes  the  Abb6's  arguments  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand. 

Ist.  p.  141.  To  prove  that  the  words  mulier,  fwmina  in  Latin, 
and  donnay  and  madonna  in  Italian,  are  equally  applicable  to  mar* 
ried  and  unmarried  ^omen,  that  they  mark  the  sex  alone  without 
reference  to  the  state  or  condition,  he  quotes  Isidorus  in  bis  Origi- 
nes,  1.  11,  c.  3.  and  refers  to  the  Roman  law,  1.  5,  Cod.  de  Nup« 
tiis,  and  1.  17-  and  to  the  observations  of  Faber  in  his  Thesaurus. 
He  also  quotes  Ariosto,  Cant.  35.  Chi  saliri  per  me  madonna  in 
cie/o,  and  Guarini,  Pastor  Fido,  Att.  1.  Lafede  in  cor  di  Donna f 
to  shew  that  this  criticism  has  no  solid  foundation, 

2d.  p.  144.  To  shew  that  the  dbtinguishing.  costume  of  mar** 
ried  and  unmarried  women  was  not  rigorously  observed,  he  cites 
Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  2.  417>  and  proves  from  the  Abba's  own 
aii^thority,  and  even  from  Petrarch,  that  both  indulged  in  the  greatest 
splendour  and  luxury  of  dress. 

3d.  p.  154.  The  poet  complains  in  sonnet  162,  that  jealousy  had 
deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  Laura ;  in  sonnet  185,  her  female 
companions  do  the  same ;  but  there  is  not  die  smallest  hint  that  the 
jealousy  of  a  husbai^  is  here  meant.  '  The  resentment  of  every 
species  of  rivalshipy^ays  the  essayist,  is  expressed  in  the  words  ge-» 
losia  and  jealousy/^  It  is  most  probable  that  when  the  poet  com-; 
plains  in  sonnet  jjloS,  his  own  infidelities  had  occasioned  Laura's 

jealousy;;. 
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jealousy;  and  that  when  the  attendants  complain  in  sonne 
either  her  own  jealousy  is  implied  or  that  of  her  parents ;  fo 
telvetro  says,  restata  in  casa  per  invidia  o  gelosia  de*  parent 

4th.  p.  159.  From  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
castita,  castitas,  and  chastity,  to  virgins  and  married  womei 
from  the  introduction  of  the  nine  muses,  Calfiape  e  Clio  con 
setie,  together  with  Virginia  and  the  Vestal  Tuccia,  p.  1 60, 
the  expression  of  Petrarch,  lo  non  porria  h  sacre  benedette  P 
cK  vifur  chmder*  in  rimn^)  the  essayist  considers  this  arguni 
the  Abb6  de  Sade  as  untenable. 

bU  pp.  164 — 177.  On  the  abbreviated  word  ptubs  ] 
marks,  that  as  the  interpretations  are  merely  conjectura 
question  to  be  decided  is,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  probj 
he  rejects  the  confused  and  dogmatical  certificate  of  Ca] 
nier,  and  he  suspects,  that,  as  the  Abb6  de  Sade  only  me 
two  MSS.  without  ascertaining  their  age,  the  word  in  all  the  < 
which  were  probably  prior  to  those  two,  was  written  at  full 
perturbationibns.  The  essayist  farther  contends,  that  if  all  t 
cient  MSS.  had  borne  the  contracted  word  ptubs,  the  c 
would  best  determine  the  probable  interpretation,  and  that 
not  allow  of  the  Abb6's  reading.  Perturbations,  he  adds, 
hdve  broken  Laura's  constitution,  for  though  we  are  ignorant 
private  and  domestic  history^  we  cannot  presume  to  say 
causes  she  might  have  had  for  anguish ;  many  women  of  pn 
and  modesty  are,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  victi 
mental  inquietude. 

The  fourth  section  consists  of  a  variety  of  observations  < 
internal  evidence  discoverable  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  p 
— his  argument  is  indeed  negative ; — Petrarch,  says  he,  has 
mentioned  her  husband^  who,  on  his  account,  is  said  to 
used  her  harshly,  p.  183; — if  she  had  been  married  to  s 
husband,*  would  he  have  suffered  her  avowed  admirer  to  s 
daily ^  converse  with  her  alone,  write  to  her,  make  assign: 
and  send  her  presents  ?  but  that  he  enjoyed  all  these  liberti 
shews  by  numberless  passages.  He  argues  that  a  foreign  pri 
a  brilliant  festival  at  Avignon  would  never  have  dared,  to  ki 
forehead  and  eyes,  or  a  jealous  husband  have  permitted  so  n 
a  distinction  to  his  wife,  merely  through  respect  to  Peti 
attachment  to  her.  p.  189.  Petrarch's  moral  character  justi 
in  supposing,  that  when  he  appeals  to  heaven  for  the  purity 
passion  for  Laura,  his  sincerity  was  equal  to  his  love,  p.  % 
the  third  dialogue  with  St.  Augustine,  who  is  introduced  rea 
with  him  on  his  passion,  and  urging  every  topic  of  dissuasion, 
he  have  omitted  the  strongest  of  all  arguments;  namely,  that 
was  the  wife  of  another,  and  consequently  that  hb  passion 
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crime  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ?  p.  ^06.  That  Petrarch's  pas- 
sion \va»  not  of  a  Platonic  nature^  he/shews  by  quoting  a  very  signir 
ficant  ti(»nnet,  p.  213.  As  therefore  his  love  for  Laura  was  a  real, 
honpuiable,  and  virtuous  passiou^  his  works  (Son.  64.  135.  pt.  J. 
47,  48,  49,  pt.  2.)  afford  sufficient  evidence,  that  he  ardently  desirr 
ed  to  be  united  to  her  in  marriage^  and  had  even  a  near  prospect 
of  t'i'it  happiness. 

We  have  thus  given  an  impartial  statement  of  the  argument^  and 
if  it  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  he  will  find  in  the  work  some 
very  ingenious  elucidations,  and  a  closely  connected  series  of  rea« 
Booing.  There  are  two  parts  of  which  we  have  hitherto  not  spoken^ 
the  tirst  Section  and  the  Postscript. 

The  section  consists  of  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pe- 
trarcli : — short  as  it  is,  however,  it  contains  some  mistakes.  If  the 
Italian  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  see  their  countryman  vindicated^ 
had  been  Jlretines,  they  would  not  have  pardoned  the  author  for 
omitting  to  record  that  Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo,  (vide  Adverr 
tisement): — this,  however,  is  mentioned,  p.  93>vvhere  the  author  in- 
advertently uses  it  as  an  argument,  and  affirms  that  it  was  the  most 
splendid  city  Petrarch  had  ever  seen^;  whereas  he  had  passed  four 
yeafs  at  Bologna,  of  which,  he  says,  ^  qui  nil  puto  jucundiii^ 
nilque  liberiiis  toto  esset  orbe  terrarum,  quaBuam  ubi  praeterea  tuoG 
ubertas  rerum  omnium,  ut  jam  pnescripto  cognomine  per  omoes 
terras  pinguis  Bononia  diceretur.'  Rer.  Senil.  lib.  x.  2.  p.  2.  lo  re- 
spect to  the  year  of  Laura's  birth,  the  essayist  follows  Velutello,  al- 
though the  Baron  della  Bastie  h^d  already  proved  from  Petrarch'* 
words,  that  St.  Augustine  could  not  speak  of  a  Laura  bom  in 
1314,  nor  could  the  poet,  in  his  answer,  have  spoken  of  a  woman 
of  twenty-nine  years  of  age»  M^hich  Laura  must  have  been  at  the 
time  the  dialogues  were  written.  At  p.  22,  he  says,  that  when 
Petrarch  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Vaucluser  disappointed  ambi- 
tion was  the  cause ;  at  p.  24,  he  supposes  that  it  was  te  be  near 
Laura :  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  following  passages  ?  In  an 
epistle  fo  his  friend  Giacomo  Colonna  (Carm#  1.  i.  Ep.  12^  he  in- 
forms him  that  he  had  undertaken  a  long  journey  (to  Rome)  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  his  passion,  and  had  retired  with  that  view 
to  Valchiusa. 

'  DifTugio,  toteque  vagus  circumferor  orbe, 
Oranis  ad  SLrmtLfitgce  spes  est  raihi  versa,  nee  unquam 
Navita  nocturnum  scopulum  sic  horrutt,  ut  nunc 
Illius  et  vultuB  et  verba  moventia  mentem, 
£t  caput  auricomum,  niveique  monilia  colli 
Atque  agiles  humeros  oculosque  in  morte  placentes. 

— —  nunc  montibus  abditus  iatis 
Flens  mecum— •' 
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In  his  Epist,  ad  post,  he  saya^  ^  diverticulum  alkj[uod  quasi 
portum  quaerens  reperi  vallam  perexiguam^.quae  clansa  dicitur;  cap« 
tu8  ioci  dulcedine  libellos  meos  etnie  ipsum  transtuli': — ^thit 
place  he  had  seen  when  a  cbild^  and  he  chose  it  now  for  the  same 
reasons  for  which  he  preferred  it  at  that  early  age,  naturse  mea  lo* 
cus  aptissimus : — ^he  adds,  illud  ferm^  solum  tempus  vita  fuit,  reli-^ 
quum  omne  suppiicium;  certainly  he  did  not  owe  die  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  there,  to  the  vicinity  of  Laura's  habitation.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage,  in  an  hitherto  unpublished 
lette-  of  Petrarch  to  his  friend  Giacomo  Colonna,  dated  10  Kal, 
Junjy  1538.  ^  Godo  in  queste  amene  solitudini  di  Valclusa  una 
doice  ed  imperturbata  tranquillita,  el  virtuoso  e  placidissimo  ozio 
de  miei  studj,  el  tempo  che  mi  vaca  de  le  volte  passo  a  Cabrieres 
per  diportarm6.  Oh  se  vi  fosse  licito  Misser  Jacomo  el  dimorarc^ 
en  la  dicta  valle,  di  certo  vi  rincrescereste  di  tutto  il  mondo,  noa 
che  de  la  Corte  del  Papa/ — Speaking  of  the  pleasure  he  received 
from  rural  retirement  lamong  the  ^  colli  foscht'  of  the  Sorga,  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  Laura's  residence  in  Avignon. 
'  Ma  mia  fortuna  a  me  sempre  nemica 
Mi  rfsospigne  al  loco  ov'  io  mi  sdegno 
Veder  nel  fango  il  bel  tesoro  mio.' — Son.  222. 

In  1341  Petrarch  lost  two  friends,  Giacomo  Colonna,  and  Tom-* 
masoda  Messina;  but  Laura  (whom  the  author  takes  for  one  of  th^ 
two)  could  not  be  said  to  die  svon  after  the  first,  as  she  survived 
him  seven  years:  at  p.  37,  we  are  told,  '  that  after  the  death  of 
LauA,  he  took  a  \i'arn^  part  in  the  extraordinary  enterprize  of  Ni- 
cola Rienzi;'  the  authority  of  Villani,  I.  12,  c.  89>  who  says  that  it 
took  place  on  the  @Oth  of  May,  and  that  Rienzi  fled  on  the  loth 
of  December,  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Petrarch  to  Rienzi, 
reproaching  him  M'ith  a  change  in  his  sentiments,  and  one  to  Lelio 
on  the  same  subject,  (£p.  Fam.  1.  7*  £pp*  ^-  7,)  which  are  dated 
November  27,  and  ^%  and  were  written  in  1347,  a  year  before 
Laura's  death. 

It  does  not  appear  quite  clear  tbat-l7/7u7  terreno,  p.  68,  means 
exclusively  the  country-seat  where  Laura  was  born:  for  if  at  p..  l6 
he  allows  that  it  Is  put  in  opposition  ^  to  the  country  of  Florence,' 
(which  is  another  error,  as  Arezzo  where  the  poet  was  born,  wa» 
an  independent  state,  and  could  not  be  included  in  the  country  of 
Florence^)  it  may  as  certainly  ooean  the  territory  of  Avignon,j 
(which  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  old  Italian  authors,)  for,  at  the^ 
time  of  her  birth,  the  popes  had  not  long  resided  there,  and  Pe^ 
trarch  himself  stiys  '  locos  angustus  israt,  domorum  ei  tempestate 
inops,  incdarumquecolkivie  exundans ;'  indeed  it  was  so  poor  aplace 
that  Pasquier  is  sur|Hrised  the  Pope  could  exchange  Rome  for  an 
'  arriire-coin  de  la  France,  un  nid-sl-comeille  k  regard  de  I'autre.^ 

But 
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Bdt  \vhy  must  she  be  bom  at  a  picciol  borgo  at  some  distance 
from  Avignon,  in  order  to  account  for  Petrarch's  meeting  her  often 
in  the  country  ?*  And  why  must  borgo,  p.  70,  mean  a  small  vil- 
lage, when  the  very  line  is  cited  in  the  Dizionario  della  Crusca, 
with  this  explanation,  ^  il  nome  del  borgo,  a'  nostri  antichi  im porta 
strada,  fuor  di  citta,  e  per  lopiu  che  risponda,  o  che  cominci  alle 
^porte/  The  essayist  need  not  be  informed  that  Petrarch  himself 
was  born  in  the  Borgo  dell'  orto  at  Arezzo^  and  that  two  streets 
in  Florence  are  now  called  Borgo  ogni  Santi  and  Borgo  AUegri, 
though  at  present  far  within  the  walls. 

The  Abb6  de  Sade  has  quoted  two  manuscripts  in  which  the 
contraction  ptuhs  is  found ;  the  essayist  says  that  the  Abb6  must 
prove  that  those  two  manuscripts  are  the  most  ancient,  for  if  the 
oldest  have  the  word  perturbationibus  Bt  length,  the  abbreviation  in 
the  latter  must  be  explained  in  that  manner  alone. — Baldelli,  whosef 
researches  are  the  latest  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  who 
has  omitted  nothing  which  could. illustrate  the  life  and  writings  of 
Petrarch,  observes,  *  su  questi  dati  io  feci  nuove  ricerche  ed  in 
Testo  della  Laurenziana  (Cod.  ix.  Stroz.  Saec.  xiv.  p.  23,  of  course 
one  of  the  earliest,)  la  trovai  (rabbreviatura)  scritta  patubs,  (the 
little  dot  over  the  a  marks  the  abbreviation,)  che  senza  coutrasto 
significa  partubus  k  non  pertwbatiofiibuSy  giacch^  solo  nella  prima 
voce  r  A.  precede  il  T.  ed  il  B.'  we  may  add,  that  persons  con- 
versant in  manuscripts  of  neaiiy  the  same  age,  well  know  that 
patbus.  is  the  abbreviation  of  partibus.  But,  says  the  essayist, 
*  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years  froni  the  death  of  Petrarch, 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  possessor  of  this  manuscript  of 
Virgil,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  a  great  number  of  notes  on  its  mar- 
gin,  in  the  genuine  hand  writing  of  the  poet,  to  have  fabricated  one 
additional  note  in  imitation  of  that  hand  writing  of  which  he  had 
before  him  so  many  specimens.'— Who  was  to  forge  this  note 
2O0  years  after  i  the  Virgil  was  ne^er  in  the  possession  of  any  one 
of  the  Sade  family,  and  was  never  brought  as  an  argument  that  be-* 
cause  it  recorded  that  Laura  was  born  and  died  at  Avignon,  she  must 
have  belonged  to  that  family. — ^Velutello  was  the  first  who  doubted 
its  authenticity,  because  he  had  an  hypotliesis  to  support;  but 
Pllelfo,  who  is  the  oldest  commentator  On  Petrarch,  (except  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola,)  and  who  was  bom  only  twenty-four  years  after 
his  death,  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  and  it  appears  in  m^ny  MS. 
copies  of  the  14th  century.  When  Petrarch's  hbrary  was  dispersed, 
the  Virgil  came  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Giovanni  Doiidi,  a  phy- 
sician at  Padua,  who  died  in  1380;  it  descended  to  bis  brother, 
■   ■      I ■  .     .  II         i^ 

*  The  eipression  '  ma  asm  fu  be!  paeu,*  provet  that  the  Comtnt  d'Avignon^  as  a- 
gentral  terms  and  aot  hm  own  country.  residciice»  was  the  meaiung  of  the  poet.  $ 

thea 
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then  to  his  gon^  who  having  transcrib 
trarch's  Poems,  parted  with  it,  and  ii 
leazo  Maria,  fifth  Duke  of  Milan,  an 
Pavia;  this  appears  fronj  an  inscrif 
book  gL  mdxml.  Quin.  Petrarca  ] 
taken  by  the  French  in  1499,  this  n 
of  Antonio  Pirro ;  it  successively  ci 
tonio  Agostino  and  Fulvio  Orsino,  ai 
bought,  at  a  very  high  price,  by  the 
and  placed  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
It  appears  that  this  Virgil  (the  favoi 
was  a  kind  of  register,  in  which  he 
friendsy  for  in  the  year  1 795,  when  th 
tpm,  became  detached  from  the  cg 
some  writing ;  they  endeavoured  to  r 
adhered  ^o  strongly  to  the  board,  as 
it;  however,  not  without  much  ^ifii< 
lowing  inscriptions,  indisputably  in  F 
as  they  are  a  literary  cunosity,  and  c 
disputed  note,  we  shall  present  to  th« 

'  Johannes  noster  homo  natus  ad  lab< 
gravibus  atque  perpetuis  me  curis  e> 
vulneravit,.  qui  cum  paucos  Isetos  diei 
Dni.  136*1,  astat.is  suee  xxiv.  die  Jul 
diem  Veneris,  et  Sabbati.  Rumor  ad 
vesperam.  Obiit  autem  Mini  in  illo 
quae  urbem  illam  hactenus  immunem  t 
atque  invasit. 

*  Rumor  autem  primdm  ambiguus  8^ 
lum  meum  Mlno  redeuntem,  mox  cc 
Roma  venientem.  18  mensisejusdem,  1 
obitu  Socratis  mei  amici,  sotii  (sic  ori^ 
dicitur  Babilone  seu  Avenione  de  mensc 
et  ^latium  vitas  mese.  Recipe  Xre  11 
in  eterna  taJbernaeula  tua,  ut  qui  jam  I 
sunt  permutatione  felicissima  tecum  si 
......  Heu  mihi  imo  septen 

Rumor  quoque  jampridem  hie  fuera 
Epi  Meldensis  Pris  et  amici  mei.  He 
compertum  accepi.  Dissiniulabam,  et 
nimis  crebescunt  foftunae  vulnera.  Ea 
turn  optimi  Piis  ac  Dni  mei  Philipp 
quem  est  liber  meus  vitae  solitariae 
Obiit;  heu  prope  jam  solus  sum. 
'  '  Die  Martis  proximo  26  mensis  inter 

linus  de nuntius  itidem  inl 

mortis  Maynardi.mei. 
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-  '  Anno  proximo  scilicet  1S50  in  vigilia  Natalis  de  Tespera  rumor  in*- 

ielicissimus Jacobi  de  Carraria  Dni  Padiue  Dni  et  beue- 

iactoris  mei  singuiaris,  cujus  nunq^iam  sine  suspiriis  recordabor. 

^  Dns  Jacobinus  Bossius  vir  probus  et  sapiens  et  mibi  carissimus  obiit 
1357  Novembr  25.  Quod  mihi  redeui>ti  a  missa  Katherinae  Virgiiiit 
ab  Ecclesia.  Nbr  uon  sine  gravi  vulnere  mentis  innotuit. 

All  these  circumstances  agree  perfectly  Mrith  the  other  writings 
of  the  poet,  and  with  historical  fact;  nor  is  it  credible  that  any  one 
would  fabricate  such  documents,  in  order  to  make  the  note  on 
Laura  more  plausible. — The  very  minute  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  when  the  events  happened,  give  this  document  an  air  of 
originality. 

We  have  already  said  that  Filelfo  lived  near  enough  to  the  time- 
of  the  poet,  to  be  considered  as  a  writer  of  authority.  Perauzone, 
who  republished  his  Commentary  in  1515,  remarks,  Son.  158, 
*  Una  Candida  cerva,'  ^  Oquantoe  malinteso  in  parechi  luoghi  questo 
nostro  Poeta ;  e  per  non  avere  vedute  le  opere  sue  molti  che  non 
9anno  quello  che  dicano,  qui  reprendono  M.  F.  Filelfo  perche 
lui  dice  Madonna  Laura  aver  avuto  marito.  Si  come  jkt  vero  ne 
altrimente  questo  si  puo  intendere. — On  referring-  to  Son.  49.  Pt. 
1.  (Sevoi  poteste,)  we  find  this  Commentary  of  filelfo — dice  Pe- 
trarca  che  se  lei  potesse  per  questi  suoi  tali  sdegni  o  per  aitri  in- 
gegni  et  arte  far  si  che  lui  non  Tamasse,  loderebbe  tali  suoi  sdqrni 
perche  Misser  Francesco  habitava  presso  di  lei  ella  fece  tanto  col 
suo  marito  che  gti  tolse  una  stanza  a  un  altra  contrada  d^Avignone 
piu  frequentata  e  piu  notabile  e  questo  solo  per  fuggire  ogni  ca- 
lunnia. 

The  article  of  the  sonnet  and  medal  is  perhaps  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  Abb6  de  Sade's  argument,  but  the  author 
is  not  justified  in  calling  the  verses  a  '  rapturous  love  elegy.'  The 
very  first  line  is  an  attestation  of  Laura^s  chastity ;  and  if  the  hus- 
band had  as  much  reason  to  believe,  as  the  world  did,  that  Pe* 
trarch's  attachment  was  pure  and  honourable,  how  could  he  con*. 
iider  this  certificate  as  '  the  last  insult  a  husband  could  sustain  f'— • 
p.  188. 

The  verses  are  indeed  very  indifferent,  and  that  circumstance 
would  rather  prove  that  they  were  made  in  die  short  space  of  time 
between  Laura's  death  and  burial ;  besides^  such  a  sonnet  might  be 
made  as  soon  as  a  coffin;  nor  is  it  just  to  talk  of  the  difficulty  of 
engrossing  fairly  on  parchment  a  sonnet  of  fourteen  luie8,as  one  of 
the  proofs  that  it  is  a.  forgery.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
<  perishable  materials  on  which  the  sonnet  was  written  is  not  con- 
clusive, unless  the  author  can  prove  that  all  parchment  buried  with 
a  dead  body  for  many  years  must  necessarily  perish,  and  the  writing 
Vpon  it  be  illegible ;  Cicely,  the  censort  of  Richard  Duke  of  York^ 
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who  died  in  1459)  had  about  her  heck,  yAi&a  taken  up  in  the  chan-. 
eel  of  Fotheiingay,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  silver  ribbon  with  a 
pardon  from  Rome^  penned  in  a  very  title  Roman  hand,  and  as  fair 
and  as  fresh  to  be  read  as  if  it  had  been  penned  yesterday.  Mr. 
Gough,  who  records  the  fact,  i|dds  that  she  was  buried  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  but  this  would  not  preserve  the  parchment  from  '  the  juiceaf 
of  a  putrifying  carcase.'  The  author,  arguing  upon  the  improba 
bility  that  either  sonnet  or  medal  was  found  in  the  grave,  says, 
p.  93, '  that  a  medal  of  bronze,  with  a  sculptured  image  and  inscrip- 
tion, should  have  been  moulded  and  cast  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
is  a  fact  that  we  may  fairly  pronounce  to  exceed  all  belief.'  The 
author  would  mislead  his  readers  if  he  wished  them  to  suppose  that 
die  engraved  medallion,  p.  1 16,  is  a  faithful  representation  of  tfao 
medal  said  to  be  found.  Gabrielle  Symeon,  who  visited  Avignon 
in  1557  twenty-four  years  after  tlie  discovery,  says,  p.  13,  of  his 
Illustres  Observations  Antiques  en  son  dernier  voyage  d'ltalie, 
*  Mais  que  dirpns  nous  d'une  si  boune  ville  que  celle  d' Avignon  ? 
\k  oh  je  ne  trouvai  chose  quelconque  antique,  sinon  depuis  deux 
cens  ans  enga  le  sepulcre  de  Laura  descouvert  par  le  commande- 
ment  du  feu  Roi  Frangois  et  une  sienne  medaille  de  plomb  que  Ton 
trouva  sous  son  chef  lors  qu'  elle  fut  desenterr^e,  de  laquelle  je  prins 
le  double  tel  que  Ton  voit  par  la  presente  figure.*  She  is  there  re- 
presented with  her  right  hand  on  her  breast,  and  her  left  extended 
and  holding  a  scroll  containing  the  letters  M  L  A  L.  She  appears 
a  picciolissima  donna.  As  it  was  customary,  in  the  fourteenth  ceo-^ 
tury,  to  put  pieces  of  money  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  and 
as  this  leaden  medal  (for  it  was  not  of  bronze)  was  found  sous  son 
chef,  under  her  head,  having  dropped  through ;  may  we  not  hazara 
a  conjecture,  and  say  that  this  wad  a  coin  usually  buried  with  th^ 
dead,  and  no  portrait  of  Laura  ?  The  impression  of  the  letters,  as 
given  by  Symeon,  is  different  from  that  of  the  author.  Any  on#^ 
conversant  in  books  ^  de  re  diplomatica'  knows  that  the  letters  may 
have  been  M  V  M  V  (which  Symeon  reads  M  L  A  L,  and  Maurice 
4e  Seves  M  L  M  I,)  and  may  mean  Maria  Virgo,  Maria  Vii^o  ;  or 
if  Symeon  mistook  the  I  for  a  V,  Maria  Virgo,  Mater  Jesu. 

Tlie  translations  of  the  sonnets,  which  are  referred  to  in  thn 
course  of  the  work,  are  executed  with  considerable  fidelity  and  ele- 
gance.    We  select  the  following  as  no  unfavourable  specimen. 
*  On  the  Prospect  of  Vaucluse. 
^  Valle  die  de  lamenti  miei  se'  plena. 
*  Thou  lonely  vale,  wh^re  in  the  fleeting  years 
Of  tender  youth,  Ibreath'd  my  amorous  pain: 

Thou  brook,  whose  silver  stream  received  my  tears, 
Thy  murmurs  joining  to  my  sorrowing  strain ; 

I  come,  to  visit  all  my  former  haunts  again ! 

*  O  greea«: 
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^  O  gceen-clad  hills,  familiar  to  my  sight ! 

O  well-known  palhs^  where  oft  I  wont  to  rove^ 
Musing  the  tender  accents  of  my  love ! 
Long  use,  and  sad  remembrance,  now  invite 
Again  to  view  the  scenes  which  once  could  give  delight* 
*  Yes,  ye  are  still  the  same!  though  here  I  meet 
No  more  that  angel-form  which  beauty  shed 
On  universal  nature !  her  dear  feet 

Oft  trod  your  paths :  here  rests  in  hallow'd  earth  her  head ! 

We  will  only  remark  that  the  saoie  accusation  which  has  beea 
made  agaiust  the  Abbe  de  Sade  may  be  retorted  on  the  author,  for 
he  has  interpreted  a  passage  with  direct  reference  to  his  own  argu^ 
ment,  which  the  original  will  not  autl^orize.  Why  does  he  translate 
the  mere  matter  of  fact  that '  she  died  and  was  buried,' 


onde  al  ciel  nuda  h  gita 


Lasciando  in  terra  la  sua  bella  spoglia, 
Here  rests  in  hallowed  earth  her  head  ? 

The  Postscript  contains  some  information  respecting  the  embel-* 
lishments  of  this  little  volume,  which  are  appropriate,  and  very 
beautifully  executed.  We  protest  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait  of  Laura,  p.  12 ;  it  has  no  air  of  originality,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  engraving,  and  is  so  unlike  all  those  of  the  i4th  and  15  th 
centuries  prefixed  to  the  manuscripts  of  Petrarch  in  the  Laurentiaa 
Library  at  Florence,  that  we  are  surprised  the  essayist  could  admit 
it  as  a  genuine  representation ;  and  still  more,  that  when  he  looked 
at  the  print  (if  it  be  a  faithful  copy)  he  could  say  that  ^  the  style 
and  execution  bear  the  marks  of  an  earlj  period  of  the  art.  of 
painting/  We  be}2;  leave  to  subjoin,  tliat  when  Padre  della  Valla, 
the  editor  of  the  Lettere.  Sanesi,  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  at 
Avignon  in  1782  after  the  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  he  \va^ 
informed  that  none  existed  either  in  the  family  of  Sade  or  in  the 
convent  where  Laura  is  supposed  to  be  buried  which  could  be 
called  original.  In  the  house  of  Pietro  Bembo  at  Padua  was  a 
picture  of  St.  Margaret  copied  from  a  fresco  at  Avignon,  and  said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Laura.  The  intelligent  and  accurate  Morelli 
says,  in  his  Notizie  di  Opere  di  Disegno,  '  questa  notizia  riesce 
nuova.'  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Cardinal  2^1ada  at  Rome 
were  two  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  which  came  from  Avig- 
non :  though  confessedly  copies,  made  200  years  after  the  death  of 
Simon  Memmi,  they  retain  his  manner.  Laura  holds  a  flower 
like  a  poppy  in  her  hand.  Baldinucci,  in  his  account  of  Memmi's 
fresco  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  says  that 
a  passage  in  the  27  th  Canzone  of  Petrarch,  hitherto  misinterpreted^ 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  portrait  of  Laura,  for,  upon  examination, 
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he  found  her  green  drapery  very  elegantly  spotted,  as  it  were,  v 
little  flowers  like  violets.  ^ 

*  Negli  occhi  ho  pur  le  violette  e'l  verde 
Di  chi  era  nel  principio  di  mia  guerra 
Amor  armato  si,  ch'  ancor  mi  sforza.' 

Having  given  this  statement  of  the  argument  in  question,  s 
offered  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  tis,  we  leave  th6  dispute 
tfiose  who  feel  interested  for  the  reputation  of  Laura,  and  who ; 
of  opinion  that,  after  a  lapse  of  400  years,  it  is  a  question  of  cri 
cal  inquiry  whether  she  were  a  coquetting  maid  or  a  prudish  wif 


Art.  XIII.  Mr.  Madisot^s  War.  A  dispassionate  Inquiry  i? 
the  Reasons  alleged  by  Mr,  Madison  Jor  declaring  an  o^ensi 
and  ruinous  War  against  Great  Britain;  together  with  so: 
Suggestions  as  to  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  Mode  ofave 
ing  that  dreadful  Calamity,  By  a  New  England  !Farm< 
Second  Editioo.    Boston.     1812. 

TF  we  could  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  author  or  chaiT 
^  ter  of  the  American  war,  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  enabl 
us  fiilly  to  make  up  our  minds  on  those  points.  We  were  alwa 
of  opinion,  from  the  general  conduct  of  Mr.  Madison,  coupl 
with  his  well  known  predilection  for  French  principles,  that  a  s 
cret  understanding  existed  between  him  and  Buonaparte.  Tl 
'  New  England  Farmer'  roundly  asserts  it,  and  proves  the  asse 
tion.  We  consider  his  pamphlet  as  a  production  of  no  ordina 
cast;  it  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  a  powerful  mind,  accustomi 
to  think  deeply,  and  reason  soundly.  The  author  of  it  is  no  the 
rist,  no  speculator  in  politics ;  be  deals  in  broad  facts,  and  the  co 
elusions  which  he  draws  are  irresistible.  He  has  not  thought  £t 
give  his  name ;  but  the  man  who  has  designated  himself  so  clear 
as  he  has  done  in  the  following  passage,  can  neither  be  unknov 
in  America,  nor  wish  that  he  should  be  unknown. 

*  I  have  been  in  my  early  days  honoured  by  my  fellow  citizens  wii 
the  office  of  a  representative  in  the  legislation  of  my  native  state,  a  sta 
dear  to  me  by  early  associations,  by  having  been  the  place  of  my  nat 
vity,  by  containing  the  ashes  of  my  revered  ancestors  through  six  su< 
cessive  generations,  by  possessing  within  its  bosom  all  the  fruits  of  n 
own  and  their  industry,  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  which  state,  n: 
children,  yet  in  their  infancy,  depend  for  their  hopes  of  future  succes 
These  solemn  considerations  have  created  an  attachment  to  it,  whi( 
neither  the  frowns  of  men  in  power,  nor  the  temporary,  and  I  hope  r< 
mediable  misfortoDes  into  which  our  rulers  are  about  to  plunge  it,  a 
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essentially  weaken  or  impair.  The  oath  administered  to  me  in  my  ca- 
pacity of  a  legislator  was,  "  that  the  state  of  Massachusetts  is,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state;*'  and  this 
solemn  oath, 'taken  before  an  assembled  people,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  I  consider  a  sacred  pledge  that  I  will  defend,  up- 
hold, and  maintain  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  state  against  all  hostile 
attempts  whatsoever.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the 
attack  upon  these  rights  proceeds  directly  and  openly  from  the  Great 
Usurper  and  common  enemy  of  all  civilized  states,  or  whether  the  same 
be  made  through  the  partiality  or  the  mistakes  of  the  men  whom  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  have  unfortunately  elevated  to  ill-deserved  power/ 
—page  1. 

Before  our  '  New  England  farmer'  proceeds  to  examine  the 
gross  partiality  for  France  displayed  in  Mr.  Madison's  manifesto, 
and  the  *  black  and  bloody  representation'  therein  made  of  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  malice  of  Buonaparte,  he  dee/ns  it  proper  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  events  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Madison's  public  character  and 
conduct,  which,  we  perfectly  agree  with  him,  are  the  more  impor- 
tant to  be  known,  as  they  tend  to  shew  an  habitual  inclination  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe;  and  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  man,  that  this  war  of  Mr.  Madison  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  French  war,  and  not  an  American  one:  that 
he  has  plunged  into  it,  as  we  have  said,  for  French  interests ;  nay 
tnore,  that  he  has  plunged  into  it  in  conformity  with  repeated  or- 
ders from  France, 

Mr.  Madison,  we  are  told,  was,  ip  early  life,  a  leading  man  of 
the  French  party  in  the  revolutionary  <^ongressf,  which  endeavoured 
to  bend  all  the  efforts  and  energies  "of; America  to  the  views 
of  the  French  cabinet.  Mr.  Madison  was  of  the  party  who  in- 
structed the  American  ministers  abroad  to  make  no  peace  with- 
out the  consent  and  concurrence  of  France ;  he  was  one  of  those 
who  opposed  (he  treaty  of  peace  made  by  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams; 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  France,  attempted  a  cen* 
«ure  upon  those  ministers  for  having  dared  to  negociate  a  most  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the 
French  government.  True  to  his  hrst  opinions,  Mr.  Madison  waa 
resolutely  bent,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  promote  the  views  and 
^  interests  of  revolutionary  France.  In  1794  he  strenuously  opposed 
General  Washington's  pacific  mission  to  England;  he  was  in  fa- 
vour, as  he  has  uniformly  been,  of  direct  hostility  with  Great  Bri- 
tain; he  was  in  favour  of  the  sequestration  of  British  property;  and 
opposed  every  measure  that  tended  to  heal  the  breach  between  the 
two  countries.  To  please  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France,  he 
proposed  a  warfare  on  British  commerce.  The  resolutions  which 
lie  then  brought  forward  were  the  same,  in.  character,  witl^he  con- 
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tinental  syistetn  of  Buonaparte ;  and  of  the  same  complexion  with 
the  corresponding,  co-operating  measures  of  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course, the  precious  offspring  of  Jefferson  and  himself.  It  was 
Mr.  Madison  who  arraigned  our  colonial  system^  and  apologised 
for  the  French  decrees  as  mere  municipal  regulations;  who  co*n-* 
demned  Great  Britain  for  prohibitiug  a  trade  with  her  open  enemy, 
and  excused  France  for  cutting  off  America  from  all  trade  with 
friendly  and  neutral  powers ;  who  defended  the  infamous  aggres^ 
sions  of  Buonaparte  on  those  powers,  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
unquestionable  sovereignty.  It  was  Mr.  Madidon  who  wrote 
against  the  author  of  *  War  in  Disguise/  It  was  Mr.  Madison 
who,  in  a  moment  of  intemperate  zeal  for  his  friend  and  ally^  indjs^ 
erectly  told  Mr.  Randolph  that  ^  France  wanted  money,  and  must 
have  it!'  it  was  this  same  Mr.  Madison  who,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  did  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  England  must  fall  in  the 
struggle  wnth  France,  and  that  therefore  the  wisest  policy  for  Ame- 
rica to  pursue  was  that  of  c^ncihating  Buonaparte. 

*  Such  is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Madison's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  two 
belligerents,  before  he  had  the  boldness  to  come  out  and  declare  himself 
on  the  side  of  France;  before  he  dared  to  tell  this  people  (as  by  his 
measures  he  has  done)  that  their  fortunes  must  be  hereafter  inseparably 
attached  to  those  of  Buonaparte,  and  that  we  must  be  tied  to  the  cha- 
riot wheels  of  this  conqueror,  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  his  capital/ 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  political  partialities  of  the  President  that 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  '  New  England  farmer;'  he  is  equally 
scandalized  at  his  want  of  political  veracity,  which  has  destroyed 
all  confidence  in  his  public  assertions;  which  hasdisgiaced  America 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  by  the  gross  exaggerations  against 
Great  Britain  contained  in  his  manifesto;  and,  among  other  things, 
hy  a  repetition  of  his  former  message  with  respect  to  the  pretended 
discovery  of  Henry's  intrigues,  wherein  he  asserts  a  calumny  against 
bis  fellow  citizens,  which  he  knew  to  be  false  and  unfounded. 

'  *  Instead  of  honourably  acquitting  the  citizens  of  Boston,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  of  any  participation  in  Henry's  views  or  designs,  he  boldly 
asserts  that  **  Henry  was  employed  in  intrigues  with  disaffected  citizens 
in  the  United  States,  having  for  their  object  a  subversion  of  our  go- 
vernment, and  a  dismemberment  of  the  union." 

*  Now  ke  well  knew,  at  the  time  he  penned  that  sentence,  (and  he  has 
since  repeated  the  same  sentence  in  the  manifesto)  ttat  Henry  expressly 
declared  that  he  never  opened  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States, 

*  A  man  capable  of  so  insidious  and  unfounded  an  aspersion  on  the 
citizens  oi  his  own  country,  on  men  who  will  not  yield  to  him  in  patriot- 
ism or  spirit,  might  well  be  expected  to  be  little  scrupulous  about  the 
ti»riBs  height  use  towards  a  foreign  nation^  especially  when  those  terms 
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t(  reproacb  Jail  in  with  the  passions  of  the  ignonnt  part  of  his  su|k 
porters,  whom  it  has  been  ihe  business  of  their  leaders  to  iniiame  and  t9 
deceive.'— p.  6. 

Suck  is  Mr.  Madison's  political  character  as  described  b;  the 
New  England  farmer.  .His  hostile  feeling  against  England^  and 
his  partiality  for  France^  will  be  farther  developed  as  we  proceed 
in  the  iexaQiiaation  of  his  message  to  Congress^  which  impelled  that 
.body  to  declare,  by  a  small  majority,  an  offensive  war  against  Great 
"SBritain,  This  examination  wul  comprize  the  first  of  the  five  heads 
under  which  the  '  farmer*  arranges  his  arguments  against  the  war, 
and  the  only  one,  in  fact^  in  which  '  British  interests'  are  particu- 
!  larly  concerned.  Under  this  head  he  has  shewn,  with  great  clears 
nesi,  that  all  the  charges  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Madison  against 
Great  Britain  are  grossly  exonerated,  and  that  they  might  all  of 
thefn  without  exception  have  been  adjusted,  if  the  Americaq  go* 
vemment  had  been  sa  disposed-^-but  that  the  alk^ed  causes  of 
complaint  have  purposely  been  made  to  produce  considerable  iri> 
tation,  in  conformity  with  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  France, 

It  was  too  remarkable  a  feature,  in  this  message  of  the  President^ 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  New  England  farmer,  that  the  first  and 
most  prominent  point  should  relate  to  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen.  The  language  of  complaint  is  studied  to  inflame  and  ir- 
ritate the  passions  of  the  populace;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  in* 
sidious  attack  is  made  on  the  British  doctrine  of  claiming  and  taking 
her  own  seamen  out  of  American  merchant  ships,  though  she  does 
4t  on  the  established  public  law  that '  eve]7  sovereign  has  a  right  to 
Ae  services  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  in  time  of  war' — a  doc- 
trine maintained  by  all  sovereign  states,  and  sanctioned  by  the  opi« 
nions  of  Grotius,  Vattell,  Puffendorff,  and  all  other  writers  on  th% 
law  of  nations,  and  a  practice  enforced  by  Great  Britain  towards 
America,  generally  speaking,  with  more  moderation  than  is  consis- 
tent with  so  alarming,  so  serious,  so  distressing  an  evil,  as  that  which 
results  from  harbouring  English  seamen  in  the  merchant  ships  of 
America^  That  among  a  number  of  men  sprung  from  the  sam« 
parent  stock,  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same  habits, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  an  American  may  occasionally  h% 
mistaken  for  an  Englishman,  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprize; 
much  less  of  such  wilful  misrepresentations ;  for  we  have  no  hesita- 
^on  in  saying  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood,  though  asserted  by  snch 
high  authority  and  in  so  formal  and  solemn  a  manner,  '  that,  under 
pretext  of  searching  for  her  seamen,  thousands  of  American  citizens^ 
under  the  safeguard  of  public  laws,  and  of  their  national  flag,  haw 
been  torn  from  their  country  and  from  every  thing  dear  to  diem.' 
We  have  stated  in  a  former  article  that  the  whole  number  of  real 
Americans  serving  at  any  one  time  in  oar  navy  did  AOt  ett^  on* 
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IhottMtid.  On  ftrtber  mqiiiry,  we  are  perfectly  aatii^ed  that  diigr 
do  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  half  that  number;  and  that^  instead 
of  three  out  of  four  who  carry  about  with  them  ^  certificates  of 
American  citiaenship/  nine  out  of  ten  are  native  Scotchmen  oc 
Irishmen.  In  corroboration  of  our  statement  let  us  hear  Am 
opinion  of  the  New  England  former — 

*  Hie  whole  number  of  sailors,  pretended  to  hare  been  impressed 
from  our  ships,  for  fifteen  years  past,  was  6258  out  of  70,000,  and  c^ 
which  all  but  1500  have  been  restored.  Of  this  remainder,  at  least  ovm 
half  are  probably  British  sieamen,  and.of  the  residue  it  is  probable  th^t 
at  least  another  moiety  entered  voluntarily.  The  whole  number  of 
British  seamen  in  their  marine,  or  public  skips  only,  is  150,000,  and  in 
their  merchant  ships,  over  whom  they  have  a  perfect  control,  240,000#. 
Is  it  probable,  we  ask,  that  for  the  sake  of  gaining  1 500  seamen,  they 
would  hazard  the  peace  of  their  country  ?' 

Certainly  not.  '  We  have  abready  stated  that  the  government 
has  BO  desire  for  the  services  of  American  seamen  in  the  British 
navy;  and  we  believe  that  our  officers  feel  as  little  desire  to  b^ 
troubled  with  them;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  insist  upon  the  right  of 
examining  the  crewji  of  American  vessels^  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  British  seamen^  or  deserters  from  the  navy  may  b^ 
evading  the  service  of  their  country,  under  the  feigned  character 
of  American  citizens;  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  the  American 
government  is  known  to  encourage  this  disgraceful  seduction.  It 
is  to  check,  as  the  Farmer  justly  supposes,  the  disposition  of  our 
seamen  to  enter  into  the  American  service,  of  whom,  he  says,  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  they  have  from  30  to  50,000 — to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  serving  in  their  ships  of 
war  from  which  we  have  disclaimed  the  right  of  taking  them.  But 
Jet  us,  with  the  a^tlior,  consider  the  question  in  the  abstract. 

*  A  belligerent  and  neutral  nation  speak  the  same  languager  and  have 
the  same  general  character.  The  belligerent  wants  her  citizens  for  the 
defence-  of  her  existence.  The  neuti*al  wants  them  for  profit — the 
neutral  offers  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  the  belligerent  can  afford 
but  fifteen.  The  belligerent  loses  40,000  seamen,  which  the  neutral 
harbours  and  employs. 

*  The  belligerent  assumes  the  right  to  reclaim  her  own  subjects,  and 
•o  far  as  respects  them  she  is  right;  she  is  supported  by  the  law  of 
nations;  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  instances  of  mistake  or  mis* 
conduct  will  occur:  ought  thq  neutral  to  complain  unless  sho  takes 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  seamen  of  the  bdtigerent 
into  her  service }  much  less  ought  she  to  complain  if  she  entices  by 
high  rewards,  and  countenances  by  fraudulent  protections,  such  seamen 
of  the  belligerent  in  deserting  the  standard  of  their  country; — yet  such  is 
the  fact  well  known  to  every  man  on  the  sea  coast — Maiyland,  North 
Carolina^  South  Carolina^  Georgia  employ  tAret  foreifp^  seamen  to  one 
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American — yet  these  are  the  men  from  whom  our  complaints  proceed/ 
-p.  11. 

We  have  it  indeed  undet  the  handsT  of  fifteen  hundred  free 
electors  of  the  county  of  Rockingham,  in  their  eloquent  and  spirited 
memorial  to  Mr.  Madison  against  the  war,  that  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  is  a  subject  of  ^  great  misrepresentation ;'  that- 
the  number  of  cases  has  been  'extravagantly  exaggerated;*  that 
the  ^reputed  number  bears  little  relation  to  the  trv^  number;*-— 
that  many  of  the  memorialists,  constantly  employed  in  commercial 
^pursuits  from  1783  until  the  ocean  became  unnavigabie,  as  to 
them,  by  the  embai^o  of  1807,  *  never  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
native  American  seaman  by  impressment/  *  It  is  well  worthy  of 
notice/  they  observe,  '  that  the  greatest,  apparent  yee/mg  on  this 
subject  of  impressment,  and  the  greatest  disposition  to  wage  war 
on  that  account,  are  entertained  by  the  representatives  of  those 
states  which  have  no  seamen  at  all  of  their  own** 

Whence  then  proceeds  all  this  prodigious  whining  about  the 
cruelty  of  dragging  American  citizens  on  boafd  ships  of  war  of  a 
foreign  nation,  of  exiling  them  to  distant  and  deadly  climes,  of 
risqumg  their  precious  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  oppressors,  and 
of  making  them  the  melancholy  instruments  of  taking  away  those 
of  their  own  brethren  f  Such  moral  and  pathetic  preaching,  as  the 
farmer  observes,  sits  but  ill  on  the  lips  of  that  man  who  encourages 
the  seduction  of  British  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  then 
compels  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  sovereign  and  fellow 
subjects.  It  ill  becomes  him  to  talk  of  the  severity  of  British  dis- 
cipline, at  the  moment  that  a  brave  British  sailor  was  brutally 
tarred  and  feathered  on  board  the  American. frigate  Essex,  because 
he  refused  to  violate  his  oath  of  allegiance !  We  will  not  stop  to 
degrade  the  British  navy  by  condescending  to  enter  into  any  com* 
parison  between  the  high  order^  the  discipline  and  comfort  of  an 
English  man  of  war  and  an  American  frigate — we  disdain  any 
such  comparison  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  honourable  and  manly  feeling  of  Captain  Dacreft,  (who, 
rather  than  desire  men  calling  themselves  Americans,  to  fight 
against  their  assumed  country,  submitted  to  weaken  hjs  already  re- 
duced crew,)  with  the  infamous  conduct  of  Rodgers,  >vho,  on  his 
arrival  at  Boston,  finding  that  neither  art  nor  bribery  could  prevail 
on  th^  Guerriere's  men  to  forfeit  their  allegiance  and  become 
traitors,  ordered  them  to  be  turned  out  into  the  street,  with  the 
view  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  exposing  them  to  diatress 
und  starvation.* 
The  next  unfounded  assertion  of  Mr^  Madison  states,  that  the 

•  See  Court  Maithl  on  Captain  Daciefi  and  the  Gaerriere  ship's  company. 
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^  remonstrances'  and  '  expostulations*  and  the  proposition  of  Ame- 
rica '  to  enter  into  arrangements'  respecting  die  impressment  of 
American  seamen^  passed  without  effect.  Has  he  forgotten,  y,e 
would  ask  him,  the  communication  riiade  to  him  when  Secretary 
of  State,  bj  Mi*.  Monroe,  in  which  the  latter  distinctly  says  '  that 
Lords  Holland  and  Auckland  had  proposed  to  him  the  basis  of 
an  arrangement;  which  they  were  ready  to  make  on  that  subject, 
and  which  he  believed  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  two  countries?* 
Has  he  forgotten  that  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  fit  to  reject  a  treaty, 
honorable  and  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and  expressly  pro- 
viding for  this  subject,  which  those  two  noble  Lords  had  made  and 
signed  conjointly  with  Mr,  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney?  On  which' 
side  were  then  manifested  those  '  conciliatory  dispositions'  of  which 
Mr.  Madison  boasts  ? 

The  expedient  which  Mr.  Madison  intimates,  that  British,  or 
supposed  British  seamen,  instead  of  being  taken  out  of  American 
ships  by  military  officers,  ought  to  be  carried  into  some  port  for 
adjudication  like  other  property/,  is  quite  worthy,  as  the  farmer 
observes,  of  a  man  who  lives  in  a  slave  state;  but  the  American 
merchants  will  not  feel  themselves  under  great  obligations  for  the 
suggestion  of  a  plan  which  would  carry  their  ships  some  hundred 
leagues  probably  out  of  their  course,  in  order  to  establish  the  citi- 
zenship of  some  doubtful  character  on  board. 

If  it  be  asked  what  object  Mr.  Madison  can  have  in  view  by 
pushing  into  the  foreground  of  his  manifesto,  with  so  many  gross 
misrepresentations,  the  question  of  taking  seamen  out  of  American 
ships,  we  answer,  the  greatest  that  can  actuate  a  weak  but,  am- 
bitious man — his  existence  as  a  political  character  hangs  upon  the 
issue  of  the  ensuing  election.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
America  is  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  federal  party  com- 
posed of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  north- 
ern states,  and  the  anti-federal  party,  which  embrace  all  those  of 
the  southern  states,  mostly  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  together 
with  the  motley  mob  of  all  the  sea-port  towns.  By  the  anti-fede- 
ralists Mr.  Madison  was  first  brought  into  notice.  Since  that 
time  his  connections,  his  bias,  and  his  prejudices,  have  invariably 
been  French.  By  the  French  party  and  the  mob,  he  was  brought 
into  power;  by  the  same  party  and  the  same  mob  only,  has  he  the 
chance  of  preserving  it.  We  are  at  the  same  time  willing  to  Con- 
fess, that  while  we  condemn  Mr.  Madison  for  shewing  more  par- 
tiality for  France,  and  more  malignant  feelings  towards  this  coun- 
try, than  is  dignified  iii  one  vested  with  sovereign  power,  we  are 
strongly  convinced  that  the  fault  is  partly  attributable  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution  of  his  '  virtuous,  free  and  powerful  nation'.     It 
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was  the  opinion  of  on^of  the  few  able  men"*^  which  Aqiericahas  pro- 
duced^ that  in  framing  the  republican  government^  too  much  influence 
was  given  to  the  people^  and  ioo  Uttle  to  the  executive  officer ; 
Mrho,  stripped  as  he  was  of  the  externals  of  sovereign  authority,  and 
liable  to  revert  to  the  condition  of  a  subject,  and  to  resume  hif 
station  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  could  only  command  respect 
by  extraorflinary  talent,  or  great  personal  inflluence ;  that  a  weak  or 
a  wicked  man,  presiding  in  troublesome  times  over  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  without  the  requisite  personal  qualifications — with  too 
much  ambition  and  too  little  virtue  to  retire  from  a  situation  which 
he  could  neither  fill  with  credit  to  himself,  nor  advantage  to  the 
nation — would  have  no  other  resource  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
mob  for  his  support.  Mr.  Madison  has  furnished  the  first  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine;  and  this  defect  of 
power,  must  be  his  apology.  Gibbon  has  somewhere  observed, 
that  the  world  has  been  w^illing  to  grant  to  statesmen,  under,  the 
name  of  policy,  a  very  liberal  indulgence  of  falsehood,  craft  and 
insincerity  in  all  public  transactions.  'Hie  American  President  has, 
we  think,  ventured  to  draw  upon  the  world  for  his  full  share  of  this 
indulgence.  His  war  manifesto  is  an  accumulated  repetition  of  all 
the  injurious  falsehoods  which  have  so  often  been  advanced  by  him 
against  Great  Britain,  and  as  often  refuted ;  and,  as  to  his  craft  and 
insincerity,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  th^  '  New 
Xingland  farmer.' 

In  assigning  to  Mr.  Madison  the  merit  of  having^rs^  practically 
exposed  this  radical  defect  in  the  American  constitution,  we  by  no 
means  wish  to  deprive  his  predecessor  of  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  publicly  appealed  to  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
mob.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  pub- 
licly called  upon  the  ^  citizens  and  inhabitants'  of  the  United  States 
to  commit  acts  of  hostility  and  outrage  against  British  officers, 
which  would  disgrace  any  civilized  society ;  ixor  the  terms  in  which 
he  extols  the  tuioultuous  proceedings  of  the  rabble  of  Norfolk,  aa 
being  '  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  and  unanimity  never  before 
cxceeded.'f  What  sa^s  this  *  virtuous  republican'  to  the  *  em- 
phasis' of  the  pf  oceedmgs  at  Baltimore  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  sole  cause  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  having 
rietired  from  the  presidency  was  a  conviction  that  the  little  power 
granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  was  gradually  slipping  from  his 
bands.  Mr.  Madison,  with  fewer  q^ualities  to  retain  that  power, 
19  about  to  make  the  desperate  experiment  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  populace,  always  capricious  and  inconstant  to- 
wards their  votary ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  mob  to  wliich  he 

*  The  late  Colonel  HamiUoo. 

%  See  Jeffenoo's  prodaauitioa  of  1806  and  nwisage  of  1807* 
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appeals  is  composed  of  the  dregs  and  outcasts  of  all  pations.  The  j 
are  necessary  however  for  his  views.  The  puerile,  but  not  les3  in* 
jurious^  measures  of  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  non-importa- 
tion had  disgusted  the  merchants  and  farmers  of  the  northern  states. 
They  were  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
called  for  any  such  measures  on  the  part  of  America.  They  were 
told,  however,  by  the  person  (we  fei^et  his  name)  who  in  18U 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  foreign  relations,  tha{t 
these  Orders  in  Council  were  alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  war ;  and 
we  verily  believe  that,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Madison  had  completely 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain,^  on  the  sol« 
ground  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  main  grievance,  which  has 
employed  a  five  years'  negociation,  been  thrown  so  completely 
in  the  background  in  Mr.  Madison's  war  manifesto  f  We  think 
it  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  Having  determined  on  war,  k 
was  necessary  to  shew  some  strong  cause  to  render  the  measure 
palatable  and  popular.  Now  it  xynn  juit  pofffiibli^  tl^at  thg  Orders 
in  Council,  which  last  year^were  alone  sufficient  cause  of  war, 
would  be  revoked.  It  was  known  in  America  that  they  w  ere  con- 
ditionally, and  it  was  conjectured  they  might  be  absolutely,  repeal? 
ed.  If  they  were  not  repealed,  they  would  always  tell  among  tho 
justifiable  causes  of  war;  but  if  they  were,  and  the  President  bad 
pushed  them  forward  as  the  '  head  and  front  of  our  offendhig/  a^ 
they  were  till  now  considered  to  be,  the  ostensible  cause  of  waj^ 
would  thus  have  been  removed,  and  all  minor  grievances  mem 
pohits  for  future  adjustment.  It  was  safer,  therefore,  at  anj 
rate,  as  his  pledge  to  i^'rance  must  be  redeemed,  to  bring  for? 
ward  something,  better  calculated  than  the  Orders  in  Council, 
to  come  home  to  the  business  and  tlie  bosoms  of  the  multi- 
tude :  '  the  starving  wives  and  helpless  children  of  their  enslaved 
citizens;'  the  *  blood  spilt'  by  British  cruizers  'hovering on  tbeif 
coasts;'  the  '  daily  victims  of  lawless  violence  committed  on 
the  great  and  common  highway  of  nations':  these  were  topi^ji 
which  every  seafaring  man  could  understand ;  tliey  were  suited  tQ 
inflame  the  passions,  and  work  on  the  feelings,  of  every  mother, 
wife  and  child,  who  had  a  son,  or  a  husband,  or  a  father  qn  thf 

*  The  American  farmer  strongly  UMinuates  that  France  knew  brfore  the  repeal  oC 
her  decrees  would  reach  America,  war  would  be  declared  by  Mr.  Madison  against 
Oreat  Britain ;  that  a  copy  of  his  wav  message  went  in  the  Wa^p  to  France.  '  Ther* 
is  a  collateral  fact/  he  observes,  '  which  puts  this  question  at  rest.  Mr.  Barlow  did 
tell  an  American  gentleman  in  Paris,  in  May  last,  thirty  days  before  Uie  declaration  of 
war  in  this  country,  that  war  was  or  would  be  declared  immediately  by  America  against 
Great  Britain  ;  and  advised  him  to  regulate  his  concerns  accordingly  ;  and  that  gentle- 
man did  write  to  his  friends  in  Salem  to  take  measures  fothhexchan^t  in  case  he  should 
be  taken  prifouet  on  bii  retutn.'    jpreface,  p.  fi. 
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*  co^nmon  highway;'  they  were  the  best  of  all  possible  war- 
whbops  for  the  women  and  children^  (those  essentially  constituent 
parts  of  all  efficient  mobs,)  to  vociferate ;  and  no  one  will  deny  the 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Madison's  mob,  when  he  reflects  on  the  late  pro- 
ceedii^s  of  the  American  Septembrizers  at  Baltimore,  worthy  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  worst  man  who  ever  presided  over  revolution- 
ary France.  Had  he  really  wished  for  some  event,  that  might  place 
his  government  on  a  parallel  with  that  of  Robespierre,  the  wanton 
and  atrocious  murder  of  a  general  officer  of  seventy-three  ^ears  of 
age,  who  had  *  done  the  state  some  service,' — the  friend  of  Wash- 
ington who  created  that  state, — might  set  his  heart  at  rest  on  this 
point. 

To  this  '  virtuous*  mob  and  their  antifederal  leaders,  the  avow- 
ed friends  of  France,  Mr.  Madison  looks  for  the  regeneration  of 
his  political  life,  and  the  condition  is — war  with  England.  No 
DTonder  then  that  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was  re- 
ceived as  a  thankless  boon.  They  do  not  even  occupy  the  second 
place  in  the  President's  war  manifesto.  Next  to  the  whining  la- 
mentation about  '  enslaved  citizens'  comes  the  old  story  of  British 
cruizers  '  hovering  on  their  coasts,'  and  of  American  blood  wan- 
tonly spilt  within  the  sanctuary  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction.'  And 
why,  we  would  ask,  do  British  cruizers  hover  on  their  coast  ?  Be- 
cause, with  that  justice  and  impartiality  which  this  ^  virtuous  re- 
public' exercises  between  the  two  belligerents,  British  ships  were 
interdicted  its  ports,  while  those  of  France  were  not  only  protected 
therein,  but  French  privateers  allowed  to  fit  out  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hostile  excursions  against  our  trade,  and,  happily,  against 
that  of  their  protectors  also. 

But  would  it  be  credited  that,  after  the  full  and  satisfactory 
atonement  made  and  accepted  for  the  afiair  of  tlie  Chesapeake, 
Mr.  Madison  should  again  bring  forward  this  old  grievance  as 
the  second  cause  of  his  war;  Math  an  additional  charge  against 
our  government,  as  unfounded  as  it  is  illiberal,  that,  instead  of 
punishing  its  officers  when  called  upon,  it  heaped  upon  them 
marks  of  honour  and  confidence ?  What!  is  it  no  punisnment  to 
a  brave  and  unoffending  officer,  invested  with  his  sovereign's  com- 
missioD,  to  be  arraigned  and  tried,  as  Captain  Whitby  was,  on  a 
charge  of  murder  i  Is  it  nothing  for  a  flag  officer  to  be  reprimand- 
ed, and  superseded  in  a  high  comn^and,  as  Admiral  Berkeley  was, 
and  that  too  before  the  American  government  had  time  to  prefer  a 
complaint?  Is  mortified  pride — is  wounded  honour  nothing?  We 
can  readily  understand  that  Mr.  Madison  is  not  much  alive  to  pu- 
nishments of  this  nature; — ^had  he  indeed  possessed  those  nice  feel* 
fngs  of  honour  which  ought  always  to  distinguish  /nen  placed  in 
high  situations,  ke  would  not,  as  the  ^  farmer'  observes,  have  been 
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^  so  perfectly  insensible  to  the  multiplied  wrongs  and  insults,  the  ^ 
kicks  and  cuffs,  the  robberies  and  plunders  of  France/  Mr.  Cham- 
pagny  told  General  Armstrong  that  the  Americans  were  ^  without 
honour,  without  energy,  and  less  free  than  the  colony  of  Jamaica.' 
The  whole  history  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  proffered  atonement  often 
repeated,  and  as  often  rejected  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  the  re^ 
newal  of  complaint  after  the  acceptance  of  apology,  betray  a  little 
and  disingenuous  mind,  and  forcibly  prove  with  what  reluctance 
the  American  President  parts  with  a  popular  grievance,  when  di<- 
rected  against  Great  Britain. 
The  diird  complaint  in  point  of  order,  in  the  President's  war 
'  message,  is  comprehended  under  a  long  tirade  against  our  ^  pre- 
tended'or  '  mock' blockades,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them ;  after 
which,  at  length,  comes  hobbling  on  *  the  sweeping  system  of  block- 
ades,  under  the  name  of  Orders  in  Council.'  Tiiese  calumniated 
Orders,  thus  apparently  almost  forgotten,  neglected,  and  thrust  / 
into  the  background — the  ostensible  cause  of  the  whole  quarrel — 
the  fruitful  source  of  a  five  years'  negociation — are  now  dwindled 
away  into  a  collateral  grievance  not  even  of  secondary  importance; 
But  we  shall  not  thus  suffer  them  to  escape  observation,  as  Mr. 
Madison  is  now  disposed  to  do.  There  is  a  history  appended  to 
them  which  the  '  New  England  farmer'  has  developed,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  proves  iqcontrovertibly  the  existence  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  Mr.  Madison  and  Buonaparte.  We  shall 
accompany  the  farmer  through  this  part  of  the  President's  war  mes^- 
sag^,  as  being  both  curious  and  important. 

*  The  Orders  in  Council,  it  seems,  when  first  known  in  America, 
were  received  by  all  parties  without  surprize  or  emotion ;  all  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of  that  measure  of  retalia- 
tion which,  it  was  evident  to  all.  Great  Britain  was  at  length  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  adopt.  The  American  merchants  soon  accom- 
modated themselves  to  a  new  state  of  things,  which  tiiey justly' 
ascribed  to  the  anti-commercial  and  tyrannical  principles  of  the 
French  despot.  The  federal  party  at  once  avowed  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  Great  Britain  in  her  retaliatory  orders ;  the  admini- 
stration even  seemed  to  acquiesce  for  some  time,  till  M.  Turreau 
had  received  his  dispatches  fsom  France  and  communicated  to  Mr. 
Madison  the  tone  which  it  was  expected  America  would  adopt. 
Having  thus  got  their  cue,  the  friends  of  administration  made  the 
discovery  that  the  decrees  of  France,  frdm  her  want  of  power  to 
enforce  them,  were  only  to  be  considered  as  empty  threats ;  that 
they  could  not  therefore  consistently  afford  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
the  retaliatory  orders  of  Great  Britain  which  she  bad  the  power  ef- 
fectually to  execute.  They  then  discovered,  in  the  second  place,' 
(though  long  afterwards,)  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  order  of 
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'blockade  of  May,  1806,  being  the  Jint  ag^esBor^  was  entirely  pre^ 
•eluded  from  setting  up  the  plea  of  retaliation.  And  tkirdl^f  k  was 
eluded  that  America,  though  she  might  not  chuae  t3  subonit  to  the 
'French  decrees,  was  not  obliged  to  resist  them. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  well  remember  the  eagerness 
-with  which  Mr.  Pinckney  contended  for  the  innocent  character  of 
the  French  decrees  from  the  wability  of  tHe  enemy  to  execute  them. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  their  justification,  on  such  ground*, 
would  establish  one  of  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  rules,  attd  the 
most  unjust  measure  of  right,  that  were  ever  pretended  to  be  set  up; 
would  recognise  a  princi{Se  that  never  was,  and  never  could  be,  ad- 
mitted in  any  case,  either  of  mordils  or  legislation.  To  measure  * 
the  criminality  of  an  act  by  the  degree  of  power  of  the  perpetrator 
to  execute  it,  would  be  to  adopt  a  rule  as  capricious  and  uncertaioy 
as  it  would  be  absurd  and  unjust. 

*  If  France/  he  observes,  *  from  the  superior  force  anil  vigilance  of 
lier  enemy,  has  been  enabled  to  bum,  sink,  and  destroy  ^nlyj^ty  of  our 
ships,  who  have  committed  the  deadly  sin  of  trading  with  her  enemy  | 
and,  if  this  degree  of  weakness  renders  ihe  French  decrees  legitimate^ 
or  at  least  innocent,  pray  will  any  of  the  statesmen  who  condemn  Greal 
Britain  on  this  ground,  give  us  the  arithmetical  rule  by  which  we  are  to 
know  when  such  outrageous  violations  of  national  law  become  the  fair 
subject  of  retaliation?  Suppose,  instead  of  the  existing  inequality  as  to 
naval  power,  France  was  able  to  keep  a  flying  fleet  of  burning  ships 
constantly  on  the  ocean,  and  in  place  oijifty  she  should  burn  Jtoe  hiat' 
dred  ships  a  year,  for  the  enormous  transgression  of  selling  their  surplus 
produce  to  the  excommunicated  English  nation,  would  this  vary  tba 
question  of  right  ?  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  obvious  that  neutrals  would 
be  deterred  from  supplying  Great  Britain,  and  she  would  most  esseatiat 
ly  suffer.  But  can  her  rights  depend  upon  so  loose  and  vague  a  crite- 
rion ?    Do  any  rights  repose  upon  so  varying  and  shifting  a  foundation^ 

*  Great  Britain  reasoned  as  all  men  of  prudence  reason:  this  is  a  novel 
and  most  eqonnous  pretension ;  this  is  no  less  than  an  avowed  attempt 
to  shut  me  out  of  the  pale  of  civilised  nations.     She  adopted  the  pru- 
dent maxim,   principm  obsta — oppose  the  first  inroads  on  my  rights*  *! 
And,  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  judicious  and  honest  statesman,  who  will  *t 
point  out  the  precise  mark  at  which  she  ought  to  have  aimed  ?     Ought  *< 
she  to  have  waited  until  the  evil  was  brought  home  to  her  doors,  until  to 
her  deserted  ports  and  ruined  commerce  should  warn  her  that  her  case  ^ 
was  without  remedy? 

*  France,  from  the  commencement,  and  until  the  present  time,  has  )*' 
executed  her  decrees  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  power,  and  she  at  this  10^ 
moment  boasts  of  their  wisdom  and  efficacy  in  humbling  and  enfeebling  -vA 
her  enemy,  and  still  confides  in  their  sufficiency  to  destroy  him.'  pp.  20,  (o^ 

If,  however,  from  our  decided  naval  superiority  Buonaparte  had  x.^ 
0nly  a  very  limited  power  of  eoforciug  his  decrees  on  the  ocean,  bq      .jg 
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I  Eii7ipidis  Hippolytus  Coronifer.     Ad  fidem  Manuscriptorum 

j  ac  veternm  editionam  emendavit  ei  aruiotatiombus  instruxit  Ju' 

\  cohus  Henricifs  Monk,  A.  M,  SS,  Trinitatis  Collegii  Socius,  et 

Gracaru?n  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor  Regius. 
'  Cantabiigiae.      Typis   ac    Sumptibus    Academicis    excudit  J. 

Smith.     MDGCCXI.    pp.  176. 

nn HE  ingenious  author  of  a  volume  of  Classical  Recreations,  (as 
-^  he  pleasantly  terms  them^)  after  having  enumerated  several 
schemes  which  he  is  projecting  for  the  good  of  the  literary  com- 
monwealth, complains^  in  a  tone  of  asperity,  that  ^  the  present  ge« 
Deration  of  critical  scholars  seems  to  be  so  much  occupied  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  that  his  undertaking  will  not,  he  fears,  meet  with 
the  encouragement  which  it  deserves,^  On  the  modesty  of  this  ex- 
postulation we  shall  oiFer  no  remark,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  dispute 
its  truth.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  no 
less  than  eleven  editions  of  various  portions  of  the  dramatic  writers 
of  Greece  have  been  put  forth  in  England,  exclusive  of  mere  re- 
prints :  and,  unless  we  mistake,  the  whole  of  the  last  century  did 
not  produce  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen :  what  is  worse,  the  evil 
seems  by  no  means  to  be  at  an  end ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Recreator 
has  too  much  cause  to  look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  appre- 
hensions. Professors  Monk  and  Gaisford  have  taken  Euripides  in 
band,  Mr.  Elmsley  has  given  us  specimens  of  his  labours  on  Aris- 
tophanes and  Sophocles,  which  make  us  earnestly  wish  for  more, 
while  Dr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Blomfield  are  at  work  upon  ^schylus. 
In  a  word,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  seems  to  be  set  with  the 
Greek  tragedians ;  and  to  what  extent  we  may  be  deluged  with  edi-> 
tions  of  them,  we  are  quite  unable  to  foresee.  The  only  expedient 
I  which  we  can  think  of  to  check  the  stream  is,  for  the  complainant 

to  publish  more  Recreations,  as  a  means  of  diverting  the  thoughts 
of  scholars  from  the  channel  in  which,  at  present,  they  flow. 

However  lamentable  the  fact  in  question  may  be,  it  is,  we  think, 

no  difficult  matter  to  account  for  it.     Nor  are  we,  by  any  means,  . 

disposed  to  wonder  that  many  should  be  found,  who  are  willing  to 

devote  their  days  and  nights  to  the  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  the 

diaracteristic  features  of  whose  compositions  are,  an  elevation  and 

originality  of  thought,  and  a  nobleness  of  sentiment,  the  vehicle  of 

which  is  the  most  copious  and  accurate  language  of  which  any  mo- 

,  numeots  are  extant.    For  our  o\(ii  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink, 

^        that  this  paramount  advantage  results  from  the  due  admixture  of 

^         classical  studies,  and  particularly  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  the  edu- 

^         cation  of  youth ; — that  their  minds  are  directed  betimes  to  a  fund 

^        of  lofty  and  dignified  sentiment,  rich  imagery,  and  fine  lai^uage, 
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from  an  acquaintance  with  which  they  gain  a  manly  and  liberal 
mode  of  thinkings  together  with  an  elegance  and  correctness  of  ex- 
pression. We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  those 
scholars  who,  as  the  results  of  their  skill  and  labour,  put  into  our 
hands  editions  of  the  Greek  poets  which  we  may  read  with  ease 
and  comfort,  a  more  liberal  share  of  praise,  than  will  probably  be 
conceded  to  them  by  the  author  of  '  Classical  Recreations.' 

One  reason  of  the  predilection  manifested  by  critics  of  the  present 
day  for  the  remains  of  the  Greek  drama,  may, .  perhaps,  be  found 
in  the  eminent  sucx:ess  which  attended  the  editorial  labours  of  Mr. 
Monk's  illustrious  predecessor,  who  presented  the  world  with  an 
almost  immaculate  text  of  the  first  four  plays  of  £uripides.    To  { 

attempt  a  description  of  the  line  of  criticism,  which  the  late  pro-  j 

fessor  chalked  out  for  himself,  would  be  superfluous,  since  bis  pub-  | 

lications  are  in  the  hands  and  memories  of  every  one  who  pretends  i 

to  the  name  of  scholar :  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an^iss  to  say  a  , 

few  words  on  what  some  persons  call  '  tke  Porsonian  school  of 
criticism,^  as  it  is  asserted  that  Professor  Mpnky  amongst  others, 
has  been  bred  up  within  its  precincts. 

We  should  be  extremely  happy  if  any  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  are  most  in  the  habits  of  using  the  phrase,  would  state  to  us 
distinctly  in  what  points  *  the  Porsonian  school'  differs  from  any 
other  school  of  true  criticism.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
style  of  annotation  adopted  by  its  founder  are,  1st,  a  reluctance  to 
make  innovations  in  the  received  text  without  strong  reasons  an4 
sufficient  authority ;  2dly,  the  freqiien^  and  effectual  use  of  analo- 
gical reasoning ;  3dl>,  a  brief  and  perspicuous  method  of  statii^ 
tiie  arguments  for  and  against  any  reading.  In  the  first  of  these 
points  the  practice  of  Porson  differed  widely  from  that  of  ScaU- 
ger,  Bentley,  Reiske,  Brunck,  and  even  Hemsterhuis  and  Ruhn- 
ken.  In  the  second  peint  he  pushed  to  its  full  extent  a  mode  of 
criticism,  first  effectually  exercised  upon  the  dramatic  writers  hy 
Richard  Dawes.  In  the  third  his  practice  is  original,  and  forms  a 
singular  contrast  to  that  of  Valckeuaer.  If,  therefore,  his  style  of 
criticism  differs  from  that  of  other  scholars,  it  differs  with  an  ex- 
cellence, as  the  grammarians  say ;  and,  unless  forbearance  from  iii- 
novation,  accuracy  of  reference,  brevity,  s^d  perspicuity  of  laor 
guage  be  accounted  faults,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  die  ^  Por^ 
Ionian  school'  is  but  i  another  term  for  the  best  school  of  Greek 
criticism. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  observe^  that  we  here  speak  exclu- 
aiveljr  of  what  is  usually  termed  criticism ;  viz.  that  department  of 
an  editor's  duty  which  is  concerned  about  the  purity  of  his  author's 
text.  Illustration  and  interpretation  are  distinct,  we  do  not  say 
less  important,  provinces,  into'wl^ich  the  illustrious  critic  in  ques- 
tion 
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tion  scarcely  ever  set  his  foot.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
eminently  gifted  as  he  was  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  study  fo 
fucb  a  task,  he  should  sq  seldom  have  undertaken  directly  to  ex 
plain  the  text  of  Euripides.  We  say  directly ^  because  his  cri 
tical  illustrations,  which  are  always  pertinent,  are  often  so  judici 
pusly  chosen,  as  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  sense.  Of  this  specie 
of  coHaters^l  illustration,  there  are  more  instancesi  in  Mr.  Porson' 
pote£|  than  a  superficial  reader  is  aware  of.  We  do  not  hesitate 
howev^,  to  avow,  that  we  were  never  perfectly  satisfied  with  th 
reason  which  he  assigns,  in  his  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  for  abstain 
ing  from  these,  usefid,  and,  in  our  opinion,  essential  parts  of  tb 
ta^k  which  an  editor  has  to  perform.  ^  luterpretandi  et  illustranc 
labore,  utilissimo  sane,  supersedeudum  duxi,  pa^tim  ne  lihellus  i 
librum  excresceret.'  Prsefat.  in  Euripidis  Hecu,bam,  p.  xiii. 
.  Professor  Monk,  who  may  so  far  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Poi 
sonian  school,  s^s  he  has  the  writings  pf  that  great  scholai:  s^t  hi 
fingers'  ends,  and  has  adopted  his  caution,  his  exactness  of  «€ 
ference,  and  his  orthography,  has  avoided  the  defect  of  which  w 
have  just  complained,  by  enriching  the  notes  in  his  edition,  of  th 
Hippolytus  with  a  great  variety  of  philological  and  illustrativ 
remark.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  wish  that  he  ha 
separated  this  from  the  critical  matter,  jud^ng  merely  from  th 
convenience  which  we  have  ourselves  experienced  in  using  booki 
wherein  this  practice  has  been  adopted ;  but  this  is  a  questicm  whici 
eoncems  the  form,  not  the  matter  of  the  work.  We  have  on^t 
consider  how  far  the  Professor  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  tb 
two  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  of  restoring  the  t^xt  of  Euripides 
and  of  explaining  it  when  restored. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  this  consideration,  we  think  it  propc 
to  notice  an  objection  which  has  been  made  in  an  obscure  publica 
tion,  that  the  Professor  has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  quoted  tb 
same  passages  as  Valckenaer  without  mentioning  his  name.  Whe 
ther  the  fact  be  so  or  not,  the  Professor,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a 
all  concerned  to  deny  it.  Tliere  is  a  wide  difierence  betweei 
emendation  and  illustration.  The  chances  are  very  greatly  agains 
two  persons'  hitting  upon  the  same  emendation,  unless,  indeed,  i 
be  a  tolerably  obvious  one;  whereas  they  are  just  as  much  in  favou 
of  their  thinking  of  the  same  illustration.  Emendations  are  pri 
vate  property;  the  sources  of  quotation  are  common:  and  al 
though  Valckenaer  has  scrupulously  noticed  the  different  uses  whici 
have  been  made  of  every  line  he  cites,  we  cannot  help  thinking  tba 
this  practice  incumbers  the  notes  and  distracts  the  eye  of  the  rea 
der.  If  Mr.  Monk  needs  any  other  justification,  he  may  urge  th 
example  of  his  predecessor,  who,  in  his  notes  on  the  PhoenisssE 
and,  indeed;  on  the  other  plays,  frequently  quoles  passages  whici 
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had  before  been  used  by  Valckenaer  and  others,  without  mention- 
ing their  names ;  for  instance,  on  v.  1 .  of  the  PhoenissS;  the  pas- 
sages of  Atbenaeus,  Stobaeus,  and  Accius,  are  all  in  Vaickenaer's 
note.  V.  18,  19-  Max.  Tyrius  is  cited  by  Valckenaer.  20.  Ori- 
gen  the  same.  V.  45.  The  passages  of  Eustathius  and  the  Etymo- 
logist the  same.  V.  2 1 6.  The  lines  of  Horace  the  same.  V.  470. 
Statius  the  same.  53 1 .  The  Syleus  of  Euripides  the  same.  534. 
Cicero  the  same ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  notes.  Again,  Mr. 
Porson  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  *  Loca  tantum  quas  La- 
tini  imitati  sunt,  proM^  memoria  suggessity  adscripsi.'  Now  al- 
though this  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  yet  the  passages,  which  Ac- 
cius  and  Ennius  imitated  from  Euripides,  had  all  been  collated  by 
Fulvius  Ursinus  in  his  '  Virgilius  collatione  Scriptorum  Gragcorum 
illustratus.'  Again,  on  the  Orestes  «187>  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Eustathius  had  been  pointed  out  by^Stephen  Bergler  in  his  notes 
on  Alciphron  III.  55.  p.  413.  V.  1272.  uKXoi  ravla-co  (rxofret. 
Porson,  after  Brunck,  t&tf)  crov.  This  correction  had  been  made 
long  before  by  William  Canter,  Nov.  Lect.  II.  7.  V.  1338.  The 
same  critic  had  before  compared  the  passages  of  the  Rhesus,  He- 
cuba, and  Alcestis.  On  the  Medea  v.  333,  Mr.  Porson,  after 
quoting  a  passage  from  Athenaeus,  says,  ^  Hinc  saltern  Euripidis 
senarium  lucramur.  K»}t6g  as  halfjuovy  xa)  kuxyj  t6x^  xifioi,^  which 
bad  been  before  observed  by  P.  Leopardus  Emend.  HI.  12. 

Mr.  Monk's  object  in  publishing  this  edition  of  the  Hippolytiis 
was,  as  he  informs  us,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  a  purer 
text  than  had  before  appeared ;  and  to  explain  whatever  is  difficult 
or  abstruse,  by  comparing  Euripides  with  the  other  poets  of  Greece, 
as  well  as  with  himself.  In  our  opinion  lie  has  fulfilled  both  these 
departments  of  his  undertaking  in  a  manner,  which  entitles  him  to 
the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  the  Greek  drama.  He  has  carefully 
weighed  the  various  lections  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Musgrave, 
Brunck,  and  others,  and  has  followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor^  in  diligently  collating  the  editions  of  Aldus,  and  the 
very  rare  one  of  Janus  Lascaris.  For  a  reference  to  those  ancient 
authors,  who,  by  way  of  quotation  or  allusion,  have  cast  any  light 
upon  this  play,  Mr.  Monk  acknowledges  himself  greatly  obliged 
to  Valckenaer,  whose  stupendous  diligence  has  not  omitted  more 
than  two  or  three  references  of  this  description.  With  regard  to 
the  choric  metres  of  this  tragedy,  the  Professor  adopts  the  safe 
and  judicious  plan  which  \vas  followed  by  Porson.  Some  obser- 
vations of  this  great  critic  are  dispersed  through  the  notes,  consist* 
ing  principally  of  references,  which  may  serve  as  materials  of  criti- 
cism, but  which  are,  in  a  few  instances,  worked  up  into  the  form 
of  regular  annotations.  A  striking  example  of  his  research  and  ac- 
curacy occurs  in  the  note  on  v.  £09*    Besides  these  remarks^  ninety 
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lines  of  the  plaj%  viz.  from  v.- 176  to  666,  are  giten  as  corrected  by 
Porson.  Mr.  Monk  properly  remarks,  *  Neqae  id  leve,  aut  parvi 
momenti  habendum  ;  siquideni  dicere  solebat  Porsonus  se  nihil  du- 
bitare,  quiu  banc  scenam  celeberrimam,  quails  esset  ab  ipsius  Euri- 
pidis manu  profecta,  ipse  demum  emaculatam  pracstitisset.' 

A  few  remarks  of  his  friend  Mr.  Blomfield  are  inserted  in  the 
notes,  ,of  which  perhaps  the  Professor  speaks  rather  more  highly 
than  either  their  number  or  their  importance,  deserves.  We  now 
fNToceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  haa  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  an  editor. 

V.  3.  "Oo'ot  rt  vivrbv  rtpfA^fttf  r  'Ar^vrwSv  Naiovo'iV  ttcrti,  Mr;  Monk 
corrects  llie  error  of  Musgrave,'i^ho  understood  '/roprov  of  the  Euxine. 

19.  Mti^a  Pfon'Uq  ^fpavte-vp  ofAtXiav.  This  correction  of  Porson's,  for 
o^iXiAC,  Mr.  Monk  introduces  into  the  text,  and  confirms  from  a.  frag- 
ment of  the  £olus. 

23.  n«Aai  wpoxo4'«o''.  Hcecing  formerly  made  great  progress.  Mr. 
Monk  says,  that  this  usage  of  irpAMiip  is  taken,  '  ab  iis-,  qui  ligna  et  alia 
impedimenta  in  itinere  conciduiit.'  To  his  instances  may  be  added,  v. 
946,  of  the  Hecuba,  Alcaeus  in  Atben.  X.  p.  430,  B. 

31.  vaovKvTffQoi  fyxfltOid-afo.  Dawes  lyKa^tia-aro,  Musgr.  xa6i»0-aro 
Tvhich  Mr.  Monk  adopts.  We  think  with  him,  that  the  confusion  arose 
from  some  copyist  who  prefixed  the  augment, 

32.  "^fSff  tpur  IW^D/Aoy.  *IV7roX^r«  f  tin  To  Xoiiror  MfAM^it  t^^Mat  ^lac 
This  word  MfJM^i*  has  sadly  perplexed  the  critics.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  some  of  the  difficulty  would  be  removed,  by  taking  Iv)  with  ri 
hoivhv,  as  Iwl  fuxfhf  im  rwrwh^u  and  the  like.  But  we  do  not  scruple  to 
avow  our  belief,  that  the  two  lines  are  insititious.  In  the  first  place,  * 
we  do  not  like  the  repetition  of  fx^qfAo;  within  five  lines;  and  secondly, 
unless  we  take  these  words  parenthetically,  which  will  make  the  sen- 
tence very  aukward,  we  destroy  the  antapodosis,  which  begins  at  v.  34. 
and  which  no  one  of  the  commentators  has  perceived.  It  is  evident 
that  the  ^*  after  'l^r^roXt/ro;  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  /Afy  in  v.  29-  Now 
see  how  much  the  whole  passage  is  improved  by  the  omission  of  these 
lines : — 

%ol)  wpiy  MEN  ikhiTrt  'rith  yri¥Tf(n^inn»9y 
itiTfett  9r»p*  avrif  IlaXXa^f ,  Kctro^iqt 

iwt)  AS  &vicnv^  Kixpo«>i«y  Xttirii  p(j^6v»  .  .  • 
fvravBpt  Sh  ^rhovo'cc  x.  r.  X. 
The  passages  adduced  by  Valckenaer  and  Mr.  Monk  relative  to  the 
history  of  this  temple,  are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  .  Phaedra  of  So- 
phocles. We  are  certain  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  fragment  of  Ast 
clepiades,  which  is  taken  from  his  T^»yu^viJi.ivac,  although  the  Scholiast 
on  Homer  does  not  mention  the  title  of  the  work. 

38.  xaxwiwXtjyfA^irtj  Kot^ok  tfuroq.  ^Ye  agree  with  Valckenaer  in  pre- 
ferring xotl  vt7fXnyfA,ivvi ;  for  though  a  person  may  be  said  spvn  ixTXay^vod, 
or,  simply,  IxvXa^rii'ai,  yet  not,  we  think,  xorfoi?  Uirhayimt.  We  would 
refer  Mr.  Monk  to  his  own  note  on  v.  1298. 
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63.  X«uJM,  xfi^^  M***  iftSfm  Amrwf  xmi  A»^» '^Afn^u.  We  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  J  ii6fa  A«t«£i(>  wmt  Ai^,  "Afn^.  As  in  v.  iO.  'o  y»f  fM  Snaim 
vaTff  'a^^ovo(  rax«(.  where  Mr.  Monk  quotes  several  instances  of  this 
pleonasm.     We  are  aware,  however,  of  Aarw^  not  Ai^t  vU(, 

67.  HM%i  tiwarifuctt  avXa*  Z^y^f .  Mr.  Monk  admits  into  the  text  a 
very  happy  conjecture  of  Mr.  Gaisford's,  ivir«r^pii*  «»'  «vX«f. 

75,  aXK  tiitif ar99  Ml^l^^«  Xiifu?/  iftyiv  hifx^rtu. 

We  are  surprised  that  Valckenaer  has  not  compared  a  verse  of  Choeri- 
his  quoted  by  M.  A.  Muret,  V.L.  xii.  14.  ir*  itcnfmrn  i*  ^  ^iifMiv.  for  so 
it  shoHld  be  read,  and  not  ttntifrnftif.  We  tbtnk  that  Jortin^s  correfrtion, 
%fi9^if  is  true.  To  the  instances  collected  by  Valckenaer,  may  be  added 
Oppian  Halieut,  III.  244.  iMipii  {if^u  n^i'^y^fyH  1f^  In  the  i^xt 
yer^  Mr.  Monk  judiciously  retains  ^^i^,  which  is  undoubtedly  i\^p 
true  reading. 

78.  "'Oarni  hitmrit  fA^iw Tovtok  jjp/vi^i— 6^^.     Mr.  MonV  prJRtf 

e^K  hiaKToty  from  the  correction  of  Porson,  who  cites  several  examples 
of  this  construction.  Nearly  the  same  enallap;e  occurs  in  the  Agaipem- 
non  of  iEschylus,  673.  Km  tvt  UiW  iJtk  Ivnilf  IfAWvim,  Aiy^wit  %^  m 
oXtfX^TOf.  Sophocl.  Antig.  11 65.  ret^yii^  ii^po^^Ormt  wfo^i^tp  ifift^,  of 
T»Oi}/A*  lyi  Z^c  TovTMr.  Hlppocrat.  Aphorism,  iii.  5.  Notm  ffofvincot, 
mj^ilui  —  Jraw  ottroi  itiiaori^.     uEsch.  Eumen.  338.  Tw^af  ^Mff^Tt, 

81.  xi^ffia^  Kiy,ni  'A$ahn/M  ^i{«i.  We  read  'Ay)tiffu»,  and  in  the  Electra 
887,  cited  in  the  note,  Af|«»  x^/^ii(  A;  fioarfux^ft  atfUftara. 

92.  Photius,  from  whom  Suidas  took  the  words  cited  in  the  note, 
^as  0Yp9v. 

98.  SE.  wSt  §19  ay  atfA9nfi»iiiA9  w'wfoatniwui;  III.  t»/;  tv?Mpw  Sif 
fiki  Ti  alt  fffaX^  a*$6fjM.  The  professor  is  unquestionably  right  in  adopting 
Musgrave's  interpretation.  The  attendant  by  the  words  a^f^t  iaiiMm 
means  Venus :  Hippolytus,  who  was  thinking  only  of  the  ^i^vai  6<««, 
stops  him  short,  lest  he  should  inadvertently  pronounce  their  names. 

114.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  reading  of  ffopwpra^  which  Mr. 
Monk  rejects.     As  it  stands,  the  passage  is  scarcely  intelligible* 

117-  av)Jifyx*99  tliro»o9  fifuv.  We  prefer  trnt^v^  the  lection  of  Aldus 
and  Lascaris.  Sophocl.  ap.  Plutarch,  p.  145.  o»  fjMoyimt  IrrffdSraroi. 
Plato  Theaetet.  23.  p.  150.  ed.  Fischer.  oIotomi  xoi  ijp»/AiK.  —  irroyo^  is 
tiolent ;  tSrom  is  rdmst^  healthy^  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates.   See  Foesii  QSconom.  v.  ivtow^. 

150.  \  woait  —.  Uvi^im  r^  It  oifxo^.  Schol.  /^ovkoXiT.  whence  Canter 
concluded  the  Scholiast  to  have  read  iro»fu»»Hi,  which  Musgrave,  Valc- 
kenaer and  Brunck  receive,  and,  we  think,  rightly,  although  Mr.  Monk 
is  of  a  contrary  opinion.,  Sophocl.  Ajac.  300.  h  voifMcttf  Trnw,  Schol. 
Barocc.  i«p«»  i*  t»w  treiKutoreiru  tSp  ivriy^eifvp  —  »  ITHMNAIZ  v»Tv«y. 
In  a  fragment  of  the  Nauplius  of  Sophocles,  Brunck.  V.  the  old  editions 
of  Achilles  Tatius  have  wyiiAotrni^ip  for  voiiMtrrifo'tv,  We  forbear  to  ac- 
cumulate instances  of  the  permutation  of  01  &  9}. 

193.  Mr.  Monk  aptly  compares  a  fragment  of  Euripides  in  Stobaeus, 
and  the  well  known  lines  of  Shakespeare,  *  But  that  the  dread  of  some- 
thing 
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iking  tfier  death*  &b.    We  are  iiot  awafi?  tfiat  any icomftientator  on 
Shakespeare  has  quoted  the  following  lines  of  Petrarca^  Sonetto  29. 

S'io  credessi  per  morte  esser  scarce 
Del  pensier  amoroso  che  in*  atterra ; 
Con  le  mie  man  avrei  gia  posto  in  terra 
Queste  membre  nojose,  e  quello  incarco. 
Ma  perch'  io  temo  che  sarebbe  un  varco 
Di  pianto  in  pianto,  e  d*  una  in  altra  guerra, 
Di  qu^  dal  p^sso,  ancor  che  mi  «i  serra. 
Mezzo  rimango  lasso,  e  mezzo  ii  varco. 

232.  T»  to)'  aZ  wofoffot  ffft^tn  tirpc.  Porson  corrects  wofoffti^, 
which  Mr.  Monk  adopts. 

Monk  prints  pcS  fAtVy  which  we  approve. 

^0.  £ov  y  &r  tfvBMm  ku)  tiX^np  |?0v\o(/Aid'  »v.  We  would  read  Xev  Y 
Ixm^i&^eu.  i£sch.  Prom.  616'.  fray  yap  »» ir^doio  ^u.  Turnebus  exhi- 
bits v«y  yap  Ixwi^U  fitAV* 

'  289.  **«  <r^  d'i*»«»ytrot;.     Read.  xa(  <ri  y  h^hut.     In  v.  647.  'flc  ***  ^ 
y  4/Ar».— V.  721   xal  <rv  y  A  [At  povBiru,     V.  1044.  Kal  aov  yi  xxfroi  rav*^ 

297*  eTwt»  avyaq.  Mr.  Monk  judiciously  rejects  toj  the  reading  of 
Brunck ;  and  says.  *  Huic  respondet  apud  vernaculam  linguatn  inter- 
jectio  Welir  Vide  Hec.  317.  Med.  387/  See  also  Orest.  764.  Phofr- 
niss.  1631.  Ale.  299.  Iph.  A.  1185.  I  ph.  T.  467.  Troad.  945— 993. 
Hel.  767.  Ion  ^5.  756.  H.  Fur.  1214.  El.  5^6,  6I8.907.  9^9*  Sopho- 
cl.  CEd.  Col.  1308.  Electr.  513.Theognis  327.  Heniochusin  Stobasus, 
xliii.  p.  168.  Timtei  Lex.  p.  94. 

364.  fAtMet  Opo/Acir»(.     Read  Opot;/At»«(.    The  antistrophic  verse  is  t^ofAth 

384.  T«ur'  Ixovri  yeeifAfAara,  These  words  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
letters  given  to  the  hnct^al  at  Athens,  which  the  commentators  have 
not  perceived.     See  thexScholiast  on  Aristophanes  Plut.  277. 

408.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  Professor,  that  the  passage,  which  hd 
quotes  from  Heliodorus,  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  those  given  by  Valo- 
kenaer,  which  last  refer  to  fiio^fA.»y  whereas  his  illustrates  the  phrase  yvvi 
•»tf"*  ayiyvfCKOP, 

409.  ii  txo$ro  vrayKonpf^*  Mr.  lilonk  quotes  Iliad  £.  107.  £(  Jlft^  fxrt 
BiSiv  tn  r  af^puiruv  M^Aoiro.  Perhaps  this  usage  of  o^  should  rather  have 
been  illustrated  from  an  Attic  writer.  Soph.  Electr,  126.  iq  0  roii% 
iropvf  Kaoit*. 

431.  Ufoff^ttf  Katowrpovy  iart  vofiivu  pix.  We  hesitate  between  this,, 
and  irpoOiK,  which  Mr.  Monk  rejects.  He  says,  *  vulgo  ircepOiiro<  w«'. 
which  expression  is  scarcely  accurate,  since  Musgrave  and  Brunck  have 
wctfBhu  ¥sa> 

434.  K«<  i^^av  i^aV  f»|?por»K'xo^i^fr«».     We  dissent  from  Mnsgtave, 
Brunck,  and  the  Professor,  who  adopt  napwi^ira*  from  four  MSS.     The 
tragedians  never  use  MMfTti^ofAa^  in  this  sense,  but  xapvrofir/iAai ;  which  af-  - 
fords  one  reason  amongst  others  against  the  genuineness  of  that  verse  in 
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iEscliylus/Arvf  £po&p»  davarof  fxx«p«4{fT«i,  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  Kaxio»  ov^v,  xapiro;  ov  KOMISTEOD. 

440.  llie  protestor  adopts  Valckenaer's  opinion,  that  levoo^vimir, 
ff0-x»«r]i»i',  Karaa-mirltiP,  lyxaroMrx^vrsiyare  Qsed  *  de  m'alis  divinitusirfuen** 
tibus/  But  we  doubt  whether  he  is  cot'rect  in  supposing  that  tmcmMtip 
is  always  used  by  the  tragedians  in  the  sense  of  commanding.  We  are 
aware  that  in  the  Persae  of  -^schylus  739,  Valckenaer  reads  Ztv%  dvi* 
orx9)>}/ii'  Ti^fVTw  ^ifffoiru9,  foT  McTicn^iv ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that  he  is 
wrong.  Pers.  106.  fAoTp — lwicrxiji}/«  ^i  n«p<r*if  woX6|^o(;<  wufYoiafkrovis 
Eumen.  481.  'Etti*  ^s  ^fuyfAu  ^tvf  M<rK7i^iy  rih* 

443.  ov  r  a^xXvn*  i.  e.  qv  roh  a^a,  as  Mr.  Monk  rightly  explains  it* 
But  read  ov  T»p«t. 

461.  We  recommend  this  note  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  raetri- 
cal  student.  The  Professor  states,  what  seems  to  be  the  true  rule  with 
regard  to  the  lengthening  power  of  the  iaceptive  p.  '  Si  finalis  syllabs 
natura  brevis  secunda  pedis  pars  est,  ut  in  earn  ictus  metricus  cadat, 
turn  ob  consonanteo)  p  in  initio  vocis  sequentis  producitur.  Haecautem 
vis  lxT«T»xJi  non  obstat,  quominus  syllaba  in  priore  pedis  parte  brevis 
maneat,  ut  in  Prom.  738.  XfifAferovaa  fax^to'tv  sK7fif»9  xj^ova.*  The  cre- 
dit of  discovering  this  distinction  is,  we  perceive,  claimed  by  an 
able  and  candid  scholar,  Mr.  Tate. 

520.  At^oi;^',  oTtwf  fjLoifAfiMav  favZ^  a^ffi4  MS.  Flor.  ftuiy  which  Mr. 
Monk  properly  adopts,  restoring  the  ancient  orthography  (pitf$T. 

550.  o(x«^ir  |<v|a0-*  Avttfiffiat  ^po^«^a,  Mr.  Monk  had  conjectured 
»v  "Bvpvriap*  But  he  thinks  a  more  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Mr. 
Blomfield,  ««**  tl^tcria.  r.  e.  iwoljivieiaa  ufiffUt.  Hercules  having  carried 
lole  to  Trachin  on  shipboard,  according  to  Sophocles,  Trach.  65?. 
This  correction  has  at  least  one  merit,  that  of  not  being  a  violent  alter- 
ation. ' 

567.  *£iri^iT*.  uv^nt  ru»  co-vOiy  ix/xadw.  We  prefer  ki^fAcihu  the  reading.- 
of  one  MS.  The  coustruction  in  v.  S68.  referred  to  by  the  professor, 
fif  t^tf,  is  not  exactly  similar.     We  read  alsoTiiy  sau^u* 

622.  qT^ov  luyiAruf  fixT«vpfAiir.  Mr.  Monk  ingeniously  restores  from 
the  Scholiast  ixfii/ofAfy,  which  word  is  used  in  the  Orestes,  188.  Cy- 
clops 371,  quoted  in  the  note.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  have 
little  doubt  but  that  Euripides  wrote  WWmfMv^  for  Hippulytus  goes  on 
to  say  TOYTAI  li  ^^oy,  «?  yvwi  kuxop  fiiya,  IlpoJ^iic  TAP  o  ^vti^a^  rt 
xetK^fi^cti  irwr^p  ftf9aq,awtfMa,u^afra>i?MxK  x«xe0.  The  whole  passage 
will  be  this.  *'  As  things  now  are,  being  about  to  bring  a  great  evil  iato 
our  house,  we  extend  the  wealth  of  our  family.  And  by  this  very  cir* 
cumstance,  (i.  e.  increasing  our  wealth,)  it  is  manifest  that  a  w'lte  is  a 
great  evil :  for  her  father  gives  a  dowry  with  her,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  plague.'     In  Soph.  Anlis2[.  S56.  for  Urimt  one  MS.  lias  ixritycK.* 

624.  0  ffmi^a^n  xoti  6^i>|/flK  frari^,  MSS.  B.  D.  xaxD^(4^«;.  which  Mr. 
Monk  judiciously  admits  into  the  text,  referring  to  v.  1346.  of  the  Me- 
dea, and  a  fragment  of  the  CEdipus.  We  add  Soph.  Elect.  13.  "Hftytm^ 
xiiiffvotti  xa^iOpf^l'flcfAiBy.  where  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Iliad  I. 
481.  has  xa(  ^  iSpi^^fl^ptny.  Aristoph.  Pac.  628.  S»  ryv  'flrtvau  xWjiOpi- 
^tiftnp,  Plato  Crito  §  13*  ifAiK  7or(  ^  yttwetmqf  ixOfti|r»mc,  wmMo'atrt^, 
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65B.  n«c  ¥it  v^^n  m)  cif  xct)  H^miva  oi.  We  would  i«ad  )^  ha^ 
woim  ail  with  Matkland. 

667 *  TO  7a^  Ttaf  ifMif  vaBo^  n»^ov  ^Cixvifcirop  ^;^fTM  $mv.  We  be- 
lieve the  professor  to  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  genitive  ffiov  de- 
pends upou  the  verbal  adjective :  hfaiMttpcurov  ffwv  is,  which  brings  an  vn- 
fwimtaeexUfromli^e. 

6S6.  iv^p  ov%  ec  'jSovX^fAtiy.  It  should  rather  be  written  ai8ov^o/c^f• 
There  is  no  synalcephe^  but  a  cram.     In  v.  709,  read  ttv^eiy  tlff9iito6<rar$* 

607 »  £»  ^'  iS  7'  tir^^et,  %o^  av  h  aofoTa%t  {y.  The  professor  defends 
.the  common  reading,  and  illustrates  this  usage  of  the  first  indefinite,  if 
I  had.  succeeded. 

712.  gy  it  v^fn(ivw9*  \yu  'Evf^pM  ^  r%  'Aa^t  <rvyupo»ai%  %j(u.  Branck 
gives  9'^orr^lvot;^'.     Mr.  Monk  conjectures  «rpo0'xo9rov0'. 

74t5,  K^^yai  t  ei(jLp^aMU  X'^^^^  Zatl^  f4.§>iadfiM  va^a  xoir«K.  None 
of  the  commentators  on  Milton  have  pointed  out  his  allusion  to  this 
passage  in  the  Lycidas,  v.  15,  Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well^ 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring,  Milcon,  with  whom 
Euripides  was  a  favourite  poet,  seems  to  have  read,  with  Lascaris,  Koirm^, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  reading. 

790.  1.  We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Monk,  in  thinking  that  these 
verses  should  be  transposed.  In  the  following  verse,  OwyaptifA*w€ 
fiw^iy  d^KitHiAO^,  the  particle  t»  is  by  no  means  redundant,  or  superflu- 
ous, as  Valckenaer  and  the  professor  suppose.  Owt»  is,  not  in  any  re* 
sped.  To  the  instances  adduced  by  Valckenaer  may  be  added  i&ch. 
Prometh.275.  Theb.  38.  201.  Sophocl.  Philoct.  1331.  Eurip.  Phce- 
niss.  1 10.  Alcest.  419.  Suppl.  544. 

803.  %  Vo  avfAfo^Siq  riyo^ ;  We  should  prefer  %  aoro  with  a  crasis. 

818.  Tk  a^cbo-dy  tu'Ka^i ^  dyiMv^i:  {udf,  Mr.  Monk  has  restored  {onr. 
We  would  read,  tk  oi^a,  caiy^  rei>.aim,  iJuav^oT  ^oav ;  Mav^a  Occurs  Msch, 
Agam.  297.  Eumen.  358. 

823.  KaraMpu  fAiy  ovv  ol^wth  0»o(*  The  Scholiast  explains  this  strange 
word  xATaxoya  by  fjM^ctUu,  The  conjecture  mentioned  in  the  note,  ««• 
ra^ota  ^b  oZ»  eiffiino^  fiiov,  is  the  more  probable,  because  fAdma-r  and 
xdiutrr'  are  confounded  Just  above.  V.  811,  to  888,  are  Judiciously  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Monk.  * 

870.  f^oi  fAi*  0V9  *A|SiwTO$  Piov  Tvx»  wgoc  to  x^avSfy  lU  rv^itv.  Mr. 
Monk  explains  it  thus  ;  contingat  igitur  mihi  propter  id  quod  factum  est 
conditio  xitce  non  'civenda,  id  est,  ne  diutius  rivam.  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe,  that  d^iuro^  ^iou  n;x<*  could  ever  be  intended 
to  express  Gayaro? .  We  imagine  that  for  oh  should  be  read  ay.  Js 
for  me,  considering  what  has  happened,  a  life  scarcely  tolerable  uill  probably 
he  my  lot, 

907.  TO  fA^yto*  w^dyfA,  1^'  »  rm  (rrhtiq,  Valckenaer  thinks  it  possible, 
but  not  likely,  that  Euripides  wrote  1^'  u  rd  wt  arim^,  since  Aldus  and 
the  author  of  the  *'  Christus  Patiens'  insert  ftfy  after  riyi-  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  true  reading  is,  i^*  ayt  wf  ^wtif.  Orest.  81.  *£A/yi}, 
T»  avi  XiyoifA  »f  ay9v»^va  opa^,  428.  Otry  ov  ^Asriiy  jeaoi,  526.  ay  ttaopav 
wetfa,  Electr.  770.  ^k^oi  teiv^^ay  qZw^ovXu,  >iyti,  910.  QfvTOiOva^,  ay* 
tivu9  SOfAov.  Sophocl.  Electr.  923.  USq  ^  ov*  lyu  %dr9%i\  ay  i7)by  1^ 
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941.  Ovn,  M'  V  <T«^<^  JBach.  PrOtnfsth.  S54.  'A^'  eSyt  wiO^ 
htfUi^naorrai  rix^of,  Eutneii.  25.  *£{  01*71  Bait;^«K  <^t]p«T«7i|0ti' Oi^f. 

'  91 1 .  $  f«o(  T^  OviTM  xP^Mt  v»X«»^^  ttfftiifjuro.  We  have  little  doubt 
but  that  I  he  genuine  reading  i^  i  ^oh  rih. 

.  920.  ""n  v«XX»  f4di»0«Mmi  «f6(*»voi  fA«Tm,  Ti  Xi  tI^mk  f*^  fu^(«^  M^ 
KfTf ;  Valckenaer  puts  a  comma  after  M^tnrot,  and  connects  fAmmf  with 
the  following  words.  But,  unless  we  mistake,  Tl,  ioUowed  by  H  or 
Krni)  is  always  tlie  hrst  word  in  any  member  of  a  sentence.  See  vr.  80ff. 
&59.  1063:  of  this  play.  Ilec.  9S5.  Phoen.  74S.  752.  9il.  I6dl.  Med. 
672.  676.  925.  Ale.  530.  688.  Androm.  84.  397.  Suppl.  734.  946^ 
1004.  Iph.  A.  1444.  1548.  Heracl.  l63.  Ion.  253.  275.  (where  ^  is  t6 
be  r«ad  for  AsJ)  SophocU  Ajac*  IO9. 

Sfi^^i  f^tth.  *  Corrigendum  censet  Blomfieldius  i^U^/  We  suspect 
that  this  is  a  false  print  for  i|i^f>r,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
reading.  Hemcl.  709-  1"^  xfit^  f«^^X<K*  ^^9  p^ttSt  ovx  tt^r  if.  Msch, 
Choeph.  231.  "Efhi^  .yntcvf  x*if  ^*  f^  Wx^tjk  f^^oK*  where  we  would 
read  f  ^v^c. 

957.  *Op^i«  T  awitT  ixj^f  Beiiix*vt.  No  one  of  the  commentators 
has  perceived  the  full  force  of  this  passage.  It  appears,  we  think, 
from  Theophrastus,  Char.  25.  p.  56.  ed.  Schneider,  that  the  'O^iortX^ 
reu  were  looked  upon  at  Athens  as  a  sort  of  conjurers,  who  imposed 
upon  credulous  and  su  perstitious  persons.  The  incantations  of  Orpheus 
are  mentioned  in  the  Cyclops,  v.  642.   Alcest.  9^7. 

983.  Ovf  »l  ^a?ia^afiq  (vpvofjtfii  £feti^«»»lli(  ^iffov^  wirfai.  IVIr.  Monk 
quotes  from  the  Helena  o-^yyojtAoi  ttfivt.  But  we  should  prefer,  in  the 
verse  before  us,  6a>M^avi  |i/yiro/Ab*.  iEsch.  Choeph.  596.  tfmrm^  arawt 
ct/tUfAMfi.    Aristopb.  Av.  208.  ayi,  ovfnfjU  fuw*. 

993.  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  referred  to  by  Valckenaer  and  Mrl 
Monk,  was  pointed  out  by  Ilartungus,  in  the  Fax  Critica  of  Gruter, 
Obs.  Crit.  11.9. 

1093.  "'Apvfii',  ifi  S^eixjy.  Mr.  Monk  follows  Brunck  in  adopting  the 
Doric  form  ofofu,  and  enumerates  several  Dorisms  admitted  by  the 
Attic  writers.  To  these  we  will  add  two,  which  are  not  comnfonly 
known,  Rhes.  797'  Uiwra  Si  ^rfnvnt.  It  should  be  written  fr^i^.  See  ^ 
Pierson  on  Mceris,  p.  318.  Ruhnken  on  Tiraaeus,  p.  221. — iEsch. 
Choeph.  597'  £»  ^  oSy  aiAii-^u  j9i}Xo»  fpxiioy  wvXaiv.  It  Should  bd  ^oAov. 
Lex.  Rhetor.  MS.  Borip  a^ixaUu  SI  mm)  rhv  t%  di^pfiKOv^y,  ov  "O/xiiptff  jSigXoi^y 
o»  Si  Tfmymol,  jSoXoy.    Hesych.  BoAoy.  ovS6», 

1096.  ftviofAtaOa  Si.  Mr.  Monk  prefers  ftviolfAt^.  We  apprehend 
that  the  Attics  used  ^st;|o^frda  and  ^i/jo^/^Oa,  but  not  ^v{ov/AfaO«. 

1119.  OvKinyctf  KuQacfdv  f ps/ s^ai.  Mr.  Monk  supposes  the  meta- 
phor to  he  taken  irora  troubled  waters,  and  cites  an  apposite  passage 
from  Shakespeare,  Troilus,  and  Cressida  III.  iii.  Wc  may  add  Eurip# 
Alcest.  1067,  &oXot  St  KctfSiat.  Pherecrates  in  the  Etymologicum,  p* 
750,  12.  'Tflri  T?{  upiaq  «m6o^w0'  n  xofSia. 

1126.  odft  jtvvMr    *Slxvw6Su9  Mfia  B»a^  f^ira,  Kfaq'haiftfv.     Brunck 
omits  diac*    The  professor  incloses  hai^t  in  brackets.     We  should  pre- 
fer oOi  HvvSf  *nxv9f 6Sti»  ftha  Kf«$  ivMftt.   In  this  opinion  we  are  confirm- 
ed 
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cd  by. the  occurrence  of  Impeiffu  in  the  next  verse  but  one.  Besides, 
ivk^aUm  is  never  used  by  Euripides  in  the  sense  of  going  against.  We 
think,  moreover,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  ij/a»pft'»  should  be  the  ad^ 
dition  of  a  copyist.  The  augment  is  not  al\va}s  used  in  the'choric 
verses. 

1174.  fAvpicc  i^oTria^oTrwq  fiXuv  oifA  tairu^  fi}/iKOifp  ^ftiyvpi^.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  the  professor  is  right  in  conjecturing  hy^Uu»  6'  Sft^yvpif: 
If  the  common  readi^ng  be  retained,  fi^vf  must  be  taken  as  an  ad- 
jective. 

,121$.  Kpua-aof  ^tccfAcc  ^e^fidruv.  Valckenaer  proposes  ^«/xarft;»,  M US- 
grave  <p^zyy.a.Tm,  The  professor*  defends  h^yfjiiruv.  If  any  cliaft^re  is 
necessary,  we  should  prefer  ^avixebTk/f.  Bacch.  666,  *n  ^«j.a  ^pwo-ce, 
'^avfxdruf  n  xpiWdi-a.  Hectib.  ^05.  "Apfjjr  ,  awyo/xcecrTa,  ^av^drm'ir^d. 
^Iph.  Taur.  ,83^)..^  ^oi.vjji.oiruv  mp».     > 

1323.  J^vir^iqyouf  SfleX'  u'arri  y\*yyia^cii  rci^t.  Amongst  other  instances 
of  the  pleonasm  of  itrxE,  Mr.  ^lonk  and  his  illustrious  predecessor  noJ- 
tice  v.  581.  of  the  Supplices,  Ovroi  [a  I'rrou^isq^  ua-rs  ^vf/^ucai  p^i>af ;  in 
which  passage,  however,  as  it  stands,  u<m  does  not  abound.  O^/xwcra* 
is  not  to  Oe  angry ^  but  to  irritate.  If  we  adopt  Musgrave's  correction, 
^viAMJff^ni,,  the  particle  will  be  redundant,  as  in  the  verse  before  us.  • 

1339.  Mr.  Monk  gives  us  a  very  good  note  on  the  quantity  of  yf<k^o^, 
and  proposes  that  in  Sophocles  (Ed.  Col.  v.  4^75.  for  OVoq  >ia^a?  Wowoxy 
fAoXXo;  ^uXvp,  should  be  read  Nca^a?  »«•*  oloq  v.  [a.,  p.  We  suspect  OU<; 
ttoytov.  '  '  ' 

1352.  *n<m;yyof  o;^»j^'  H'ttvu^v,  i/x^f  Bia-xvfjLx  x^^^^-  There  are  somb 
passages  in  the  tragedians  where  the  metre  requires  the  form  rrTfjof ; 
U'e  do  not  at  present  remember  any  other  than  the  verse  b^'fofie  uls 
where  it  requires  IWsto?.  We  would  therefore  read  *n  (rrvyvov  ^x^i^ 
iwmop,  ufAtiq  Boa-xniAot  p^sgo?.  .•  '        " 

136*2.  *Oy  0  aru^^ocrvvY)  iraivreti  virt^x"*'  M^'  Monk  judiciously  adopts 
vvt^cx^f,  the  correction  of  Valckenaer,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  tWe 
approbation  of  Mr.  (Jaisford.  We  would  read  irettroq,  ^sch.  Pert.  708. 
St  $^vru9  wdyraff  vTri^o'^iv  oX^ov  ivrvx^?  ororfAu,  lie  remarks  mth  Mr. 
Gaislord,  *  Rarissime  in  legitimo  systemate  anapaestum  dactylo  subje- 
cerunt  tragici.  In  Alcest.  SO.  ."bon-K  ^v  w/woi,  itote^'ov  ^OifA^v^jx,  corri- 
gendum opinor  *0crT»5  uv  tifoi.  In  Electr.  1328.  lego  @d^<rn'  U»}^ci^6<: 
5fiK  ocriat  UoXnt'  i^x'  nvixfiv,  pro  vulg.  oVia^  5|iK*  These  correct! «=)ns, 
though  probable,  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Troad.  101.  Mbt»- 
Bot?\Xo^iyov  ^ociixovoq  uvs^pv*  177'  Toia-y*Ayccfj(,ifj(.voyoi  tTTo.MVffuui.iy'ri,  Ion.  89. 
XfMi^mf;  y  uvv^ov  KOfjTvoi  iq  o^o^ovq,  where  of  course  should  be  read  xa^ry^c 

I36s.  The  Professor  enumerates  several  instances  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  terminations  in  EI  A  and  lA.  We  add  »cpU  I  ph.  T.  34. 
1399.  «f*iXwi  Iph.  A.  850.  avo^icc  llcrc.  F.  475.  tvyt/i»q  ibid.  696,  where 
the  editions  have  ivyiviia;.  tva-tPla  Ion  1094.  where  the  editions  have 
tvfftPM,  ivo'^ffia  M^ch.  Eumen.  531.  u^a^ovict  Arisroxenus  in  Hephajst. 
p.  46.  iT«ipi»?  Soph.  Ajac.  692.  where  Suidashas  sTai^siaq^  which  Por- 
lon  prefers.  tvrvxi»  is  the  common  form,  but  Sophocles  in  Etymol.  M. 
p.  4o2.  has  tvT6x^i»»  * 

YOL.  viii.  yb.  XV.  F  138U 
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1381.  SfM  i^tf  Ti  fS;  Brunck  has  « /«m  ^mi.  We  never  coold  per- 
ceive whence  this  iota  was  sulbscribed.  It  should  always,  we  think,  ba 
written  otiioi  or  S  imm, 

1442.  nar  i<ram  tux»nt  ^  {^  tmvnq.  Mr.  Monk  restores  uyx9m» 
the  correction  ofPorson,  who  has  applied  the  same  medicine  to  v.  520 
of  the  Choephori  of  iEschylus.  Mr.  Hermann,  in  his  treatise  on  Greek 
Grammar,  p.  59-  excogitates  another  form,  x»it;(air*r,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  which,  we  should  have  fMirdojw  for  fA«rO«M»,  wtir^atoyLcu  for 
wvriliM/Mu,  rvxx<v»  for  TV7%ftf«,  which  Mr.  Hermann  probably  is  not  pre* 
pared  to  acknowledge  as  legitimate  forms.  The  Professor  does  not 
agree  with  the  grammarians,  who  deduce  these  forms  in  arv  from  ol>so- 
lete  verbs:  but  derives  im9^w,  A«fA^«i'«iy,  &c.  from  the  aofists  fna^M, 

The  note  on  v.  1458  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  passive  future 
lenses  of  verbs,  which  we  transcribe,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Professor's 
style  of  philological  illustration. 

^  Notandum  tironibus,  quatuor  esse  apud  GraM:os  formas  futiirorura 
.passive  significantium,  Exempla  rem  apertam  facient.  ^Primi  igitur 
generis  esse  ponamus  r^n^^M^,  arvyierofiMh  ^i^ofjuit :  secundi,  quod 
paulo  post  futuri  nomine  distinguunt  grammatici,  pip^iwfienf  yiy^m^ 
4^/M(»:  tertii  0^0iv9-o;a«i,  avetX>i»xfi^fj(>eu  :  quarti,  quod  apud  .tragi- 
cos  rarius  est,  uTa}i}Myn^ofMn^  fatitroiAui.  Primae  forrace,  cui  futuri 
medii  titulum  dederunt  Grammatici,  usus  passivus  Atticis  maxime 
placuit*  Vide  Hemsterhusium  ad  Thorn.  Mag.  p.  852.*  Exempla  ho-* 
rum  futurorum  passive  significantium,  quae  inter  tragicorum  lectionem 
enotavi,  exscribam.  T^iioiuu  Hec.  901.  Ale.  323.  Iph.  T.  1047.  Here. 
F.  852.  Soph.  C£d.  C.  1186'.  TifAiv<rou«»  Fragm.  Eur.Erecthei  I.  54.  Soph. 
Antig.  210.  iEsch.  Ag.  590.  ort^trofAm  Eur.  Electr.  310.  Hipp.  1453. 
Soph.  Electr.  1210.  Antig.  890.  j(i?^|o/mm  Phcen.  l646.  a^erofAou  Andr. 
190.  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  576.  (Ed.  C.  106'4.  Ant.  46.  l«cro/x«i  Iph.  A.  331. 
fCi^tfVfMu  Tr.  663.  Ion.  623.  orvyiianfAen  Soph.  CEd.  T.  672.  J^XaS^'o/mbi 
Soph.  (Ed.  C.  581.  fiovy^itrofAat  ^sch.  Theb.  204.  hi^srou  Orest.  509. 
mfiofjMh  JEsch,  Pers.  591.  i^d^ofMu  Helen.  1446.  Soph.  Ant.  726.  ivf 
T»{ofut»  Suppl.  521.  Alia  quasdam  hujusmodi  in  tragicorum  reliquiis 
deprehendet  lector.  Apud  ceteros  Atticds  frequentissima  sunt.  vid. 
Pierson.  ad  Moer.  pp.  13.  36l.  Praeiverat  Homerus  in  ,Odyss.  A.  123. 
Xtup  (d!in'  v»f*  ififA^  fiXia-iM.  lis,  quae  descripsi,  addi  posset  l^oyxucrrrai 
supra  V.  9^2.  Sed  hujus  futuri  usus  videtur  a  ceteris  jam  notatis  non- 
nibil  distare,  et  reciprocam  potius  quam  passivam  significationem 
capere/ 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  remarks,  that  there  are  very 
few  points  of  importance,  about  which  we  have  occasion  to  differ 
from  the  Professor.  We  think  highly  of  the  skill  and  learning 
which  are  displayed  in  his  critical  and  philological  notes ;  but  are 
jbound  more  particularly  to  commend  the  caution  and  judgment 
which  have  led  him  ta^efend,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  com- 
mon reading,  rather  than  incur  the  charge  of  innovation.  This  he 
owes,  in  part,  to  his  initiation  ioto  the  school  o£  Porson,  one  pecu- 
liar 
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liar :  chatacteristic  of  which  is,  th«  not  mokiiig  any  alteratioi^  in  (ha 
received  text^  except  on  the  strongest  grounds.  His  selection  fram 
the  Tolumitfoiis  commentary  of  Valckenaer  is  judicious,  and  his  ad- 
ditional matter  valuable.  With  regard  to  thfe  style  of  Mr.  MonkV 
notes,  if  we  have  any  thing  to  object,  it  is  that,  now  and  theti,  it  \i 
somewhat  redundant.  In  all  critical  annotations  one  great  object 
to  be  aimed  at  is  perspicuity,  which  is  best  attained  by  shortnes^i 
and  simplicity.  We  should  prefer,  in  works  of  this  nature,  a  style 
remarkably  plain,  or  eveu  jejune,  to  an  apibitiQus  and  onian^ent^ 
phraseology ;  it  appears  to  us  that  the  iIow^£s  of  rhetoric^  are  mis- 
pttaced  in  discussions  on  the  position  of  an  accepti  the  luxatiofUof 
ai  docfamiac,  or  the  hallucination  of  some  akiful  copyist*  We  dO 
n6t  mean  to  kiMnuate  that  the  Professor's  style  is  eidier  ambitioUii  <^ 
h^bly  ornamented;  but  still  we  thihk  that  it  may;  in  somi^.respi^cts; 
be  chastised  with  advantage.  '         .       .  .    ^ 

We  nmst  not  omit  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Monk  has  c6tasideraUy 
the  advantage  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  treatment  wiiich  ke  gives  fo 
other  critics ;  he  writes^  as  every  scholar  should  write,  like  a  person 
whose  principal  object  is,  not  the  detection  and  exposure  of  other 
ipou's  mistakes,  but  the  promotion  of  sound  learning.  This  is  cer«s>  . 
tainly  more  than  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Porson ;  wbo>  when  be  is  eom^ 
aienting  upon  his  author's  te&t^  is  exceedingly  brief;  but  who  x^an, 
upon  oecasioh,  write  a  note  of  sevenlMn  columns  to^ei^ose  the  er^ 
fors  of  former  critics.  We  could  perhaps  wish  that  Mr.  Monk* 
had  treated  with  rather  more  kindness  a  scholar^  who  has  iin<)uesf- 
tionably'r^ndered  great  service  to  the  republic  of  letters ;  we  mean 
Philip  ferunck,  who,  although  he  was  eminently  deficient  in  kbour 
and  extent  of  research,  had  certainly  a  very  acute  perception  of  tKe 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  very  classical  taste.  Hid 
Brunck  read  more  and  published  less,  he  would  better  have  con- 
iMlted  bis  reputation;  but  with  all  his  blunders^  and  oversights,  and 
inaccuracies,  he  must  ever  continue  to  hold  a  respectable  rank 
i|iaong8t  the  illustrators  of  the  Grreek  drama. 

These  are  the  principal  points,  in  which  Mr.  Monk's  plan  strikes 
us  as  bein^  capable  of  some  improvement;  and  these  we  urge,  not 
from  a  wish  to  find  fault  v^i^  yvhaX  he  has  so  ably  done,  bdt 
under  an  impression  that  he  intends  to  add  to  the  obligation  which 
he  has  already  conferred  upon  the  literary  public,  by  giving  us  use- 
•  ful  and  handsome  editions  of  some  of  the  remaining  plays  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

An  accidental  delay  in  tfaa  printing  of  this  article  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  adding  our  Seure^ai  <^povT/$f;,  which  may  perhaps 
merit  the  encomium  bestowed  by  Phaedra's  nurs^  on  second 
lilQUghts  I  Tiz..that  of  being  cofAnpM. 
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v.  105.  OiiiU  fk  m^ivmi  nmr\  ^v^Moyl^  i)i*ff.     We  would  read  tvxn* 

.  ^24.  ''Odi/AM  Ti(  {» fi^a  —  T»dft  D.  £.  Lasc.  which  is  the  true  readiag; 
'  128.  vir^  —  EvotXtov  xarfjSaXX*.  odfy  /am.  The  corresponding  verses 
in  the  antistrophe  is,  K^vvt^.ti  wiv^u  Gayarov  ^ixova-ap.  which  Mr.  Monk, 
^Iters  to  Kfvwrf  flraOi».  We  would  retain  v^Oii,  omitting  ti,  and  would 
read  Ta«  ii5i»Xow.  In  v.  685  of  the  Phcenissae  Musgrave  has  restored 
•uiXoiai  f<^r  ivtiXioiO't. 

138.  6fXov0ttv  KtXffai  mr)  riffA»  Haratot.  Read  wdri.  The  poets  do 
not  say  KlTiaeu  wpoc  Tivbut  xlX^«*  ti. 

167.  «vnt/v.     Re&diM^rovv. 

178.  Tah  aoi.^iyyo^  x«/A«poy.  o^'  aSdjp.  We  conceive  the  true  reading 
to  be,  To^i  C9§  ^iyyoff  Xafi^poc  oT  m^f.  The  words  Aa/Awpec  al6ii^  occur. 
iutheOre^es  1085.  Med*  825.  Ion.  1445.  The  cUamm  of  their  at- 
inosphere  was  a  topic  of.  frequent  encomium  with  the  Athenian  poets. 

267.  Tv9m4  yt^euctf  jScM'iXi^o^  wtarii  r^oft  ^ai^^a^^  o^S  fiitw  raa-^t  h;aripov^ 
ri^a^.  i  Surely  the  following  pi^nctuation  is  better,  Tv»eu  yi^aia,  fiaatxi^ 
Jb(  'TFiffT^  TPofif  ^aQ^»i  o^u  fAfv  r.  o.  r. 

289.  Mbi  av  d  h^hoif  yoot/,  Yirvyy^y  of^vt  Xuereto'aj  na)  ytvfAiif  ol^oy.  MLy» 
I',  crnrDj'oi  /x,n  x«Xtt>(  toO*  i»^^fA)}y,  MfOircr*,  iir'  oXXqy  iT/xt  jStXrw  Xoyoy.  We^ 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  above  passage  should  stand  thus;  na)^  y 

rW  tainiAfif,  MtOtr<7*,  x.  r.  X» 

,  328.  TP.  Mfi§»yy«^  i  tf^ttf  ii,nrtfxu99  t/h.  ft/at  nmMt\  'OAir.  4»AI.  tlfdrrm 
w^y^'itiAi  r»/*«y  f^^n.  The  tragedians  always  finish  off  these  recipro- 
^ting  dialogues  in  single  verses.  W:e  would  therefore  read  4» At.  'OAmV* 
T^  f^rrof  v^Syfju  i/aoi  TifA«y  fi^u.  These  last  words  Are  said  to  herself  ; 
by  rh  x^ay^iM  she  means  the  death  which  she  is  meditating ;  cf.  v.  331. 
',  V.  343.  ixiHSiy  is  not  ab  ista  re  as  Mr.  Monk  explains  it,  but  rather 
ab  isto  tempore, 

393.  ftiJTi  Toy/AfTA^ty  ig%(T%Xv  ^^ifZu     Read  udr  IK  rovfji,;jraXiV0 
'666.  rita  PV9  n  rix^mp  —    The  metre  requires  wt  the  enclitic. 
79^*  Avmj^oc  ^/aTv  rov^y  kv  ixXivoi  ^6fjt,ovq.     Read  IxXi^vei. 
808.  Xo^Tfl  xXf i1t(«,  v^^iro^oi,  w^tf/A»Ttfy*  'ExX^i 0' «(|bM^f .   The  colqs  ' 
should  be  taken  away  after  vvT^iiarit  and  placed  after  w^oamKot. 

876.  w^lf  yif  Tiyo;  Oiui^,  iairt  fiJirrtif  tU'ofS  tuutar.     We  read  w^h  y£^ 
rtfrn  OU^yoy  K,  r.  X.  '  ' 

1048.  'Ac  a|ioir  Tof  aT^roK*  ov;^  oSr*^  Ooyir.     We  would  refid  ou  i'  oira^- 
l«yir. 

1181.  X^rii.     1305.  w§<Tot.     1322.  0-01  xft<.     1354.  xotri  fc'  ixTj»y«c» 
1372.  T«y  Wi»»/AOM» //:      1439*  Ahtoi;  di  fcax^oSy. 
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*     APPENDIX.  '  ' 

.  We  also  take  this  opporturaty  .of  submittUig  to  tlie  conskteratioo- 
of  our  readers^  few  additioDs  to  our  remarlcsveathe  three  tragedie«- 
of  Euripides'  edited  by  Markland,  and  of  <!6rrectinv  some  errors 
which  w^  have  detected  in  the  review  of  .tluit  publication  which  ap« 
peared  in  our  iast  number.'  ^     '"' 

SUPPLICES. 

i  V.  21.  So  Phoen.  l692.  T«^'  ixrci^nf  <rot  xMV<r^t  ftXX«\M».vlXa$. 

V.  &7.  We  now  prefer,  T»w>  yoat  r  5xo»ow,  both  tJ^  nearer  to  the  ieom^: 
mon  reading,  and  as  a  better  i^eadiog jn  other  resp^bts. 

y.  120.  TovTovi  OayoyroK  S^doy  i^atrSt  wo^^v.  Read,  t^curvp  9et?4»,  So 
.£sch.  SuppU  345.  Ahovcn  i^n  \^fi  (pv  t*,n  V^ovc)  wfuoi*  AiyvK^v  voXty 

V.  220.  Our  remark  on  this  passage,  although  very  just,  is  not  origi-^ 
nal.  The  substatice  of  it  may  be  cdlected  fr6m  MarkUnd'^  commen- 
tary. The  same  observation  applies  to  our  remarks  on  vv.  258,  732,. 
and  perhaps  on  SQrae  other  pass^e$. 

'  V>  273.  TgKvm  Tf  ^votrut  KOf^lgrxt  ^ifiaq,  i  fMXia'yi,  TfxyArv  ridff<tfT*r» 
Marklandus,  rt^vecoru*  Musgravius.  G.  Euripides,  to  the  best  of  our  re- 
collection, does  not  use  either  n^ui^  or  riGyoMf.  In  the  present  passagie, 
we  suspect  that  he  wrote,  Tiwttv  i^MtUrtm.  AfMtdiK  signifies  kiUed  or 
dead.     See  Ale.  125.  Iph.  T.  199,  229.  Tro.  175. 

V.  408.  To  vXtToi,.    Compare  v.  379.     See  also  Porson  ad  Pham,  6l2. 

V.  453.  Tipirv«(  TVpavfoif  ^^vaf ,  t^okit  Oi^^«),  Aaxpv*  ^*  iroi^a^bvo*!.  Idem 
ac  si  scripsissety  Ax\ifv»  ^1  roTq  y^nvffty  vel  roTq  nxoS^i.  M.  We  read, 
Amtifpa  ^1  TDK  ^^Wo-i.  At^0ya»  is  a  very  common  word  for  giving  daugh- 
ters either  in  marriage  or  concubinage. 

V.  642.  Read,  with  Markland,  T«i.  r  «^t  eqW^c  Tfi^iy.  So  iEsch. 
Prom.  701.  Tod  «^'  icwriiq  i^TsM  i^d^ov/aIipi}^. 

V.  1077.  MiT«X«;^i(  Tvxo^  OlikVQhh  ytf^f*  Mipof,  xal  av  [jtaY\  T^Taq  ffca* 
TXofUtfy.     We  havie  added  a  syllable  on  account  of  the  metre. 

V.  1097.  Read:  *1i wjo? ff^A«(lp« roS^i  Kflwrawa^?  fs^Xtt,  "H^trra  irp*f  / 
lhT^^  «Kr*  h  •.  netXqi  ^  /am,  (^  AKX*  wtur  i^rh)  i  y  ifiw  yuriwi^*  Tlpoaili/y%T  iii 
0T9ttMr%y  nm-xa^  fih  Kmti r^t  x**P^^'  >  Formerly  delightful  to.  behold* 

y.  1148.  *'AAk  9cK*yim  weifiari  im$.  Pro  weiftari  jbioi  co(/(/.  jl.  B.  f(^ 
«rftfi0Tft.  M.  This  variety  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  /aoi  is  an  interpola- 
tion. Read,  "AXk  twj>^  o^yi^f  ff-Aptori.  So  v.  86.  &atwa»  riit¥  aXyiup 
^aOotfAAir.    Hippol.  366.  ^Qroi^^tcb  rSvf  uKyim.   Add.  Tro.  579. 

•  V.  1221.  In  our  remark  on  this  passage  (p.  455, 1.  5)  i^vn  is  a  slip 
of  the  pen  for  fo^fipt.     In  the  same  page  read  of  lAi,  olf  iXt  and  *'XZf  i^f* 

IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIDE. 

V.  99*  iWi^i]/a  vrp^f  ^oifAa^ra  t^  ifAqy,  nifAVitv  'A;^iAXir  ^vy»ri^'  uc  7a- 
fuiv}Mn9»  Markland  proposes  9Ti^^f»y  instead  of  vifjLWM.  Ihe  poet  cer* 
tainly  wrote  aytm.  The  common  reading  was  caused  by  ivtfd,-i^a  in  the 
preceding  verse.  A  few  examples  will  sufficiently  elucidate  this  mat- 
ter. Soph.  Aj.  330.  ^i\vf  y»p  0*  to»o*^i  nnSrreti  Xoyo»?.  Every  MS.  of 
Sophocles,  and  every  edition  prior  to  that  of  Brunck,  reads  hkuvtm 
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fSxo»/  Eurip.Suppl.649.  «»fvf>v^rov(te^sc|0f^ftK.  All^eMSS. 
read  r^v^  woforrmi.  Ion.  1553.  M«  f%vytr\  ov  ymf  wtJ^tfumw  fu  >^ffwn. 
So  w«  venture  to  read  on  oonjecture.  The  common  reading  i»  fit  ff^ 
>m.  Here.  548.  lU0yM<  A  vl«fi#9  «<(  lEIi  m^t^k  w^m\  The  old 
ttiitioDS  lead  »ifr^  «hrKi#v.  In  a  passage  from  an  ancient  granonariaa 
quoted  by 'Mr.  Gaisfbrd  in  the  work  before  Uf,  (part  1,  p.  75,)  we  find 
the  following  words,  Oi  K  TmfanTn%  aveiieof  i»#»  rSp  TmfiurUm,  The  last 
word,  as  Mr.  Gaisford  -observes,  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  fur  Aatu^eufAowiw. 

V.  382.  TU  ahtuT  9%  I  r9!f'*ixi^»*9  X^xrp  imk  Xf^l^^*  ^a^m.  Mr. 
Gaisford  has  received  into  the  text  the  emendation  of  Heathy  x^t^ 
Xfi^  ifff  M^M.  We  feel  no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote,  xinmf  ifS^ 
XfncTik  A«/9ir».  So  Fragm.  Inc.  157.  *0  imp  ytif  aXX9<  TJntfw  ifuifm  Xm* 
fyf,    Ttftrntuli  is  understood  in  both  verses. 

V.  662.  lUm  f^  ♦p^c  hiyovoif  fnMmt,  w^hvp.  Read  wtv  yns  without 
the  article. 

'  V^  79S.  'Hf  frvx/i  Aiilt  ifnU  wrmfUtf.  Peihaps,  *S^  trtma  Ai^a  9  opNii 
wiofUff  (or  wm^pf).    See  the  notes  on  this  passage. 

V.  1144.  *l))»v,  mnrSM  rl  y»f  avmi^x"^'  H*  ^"»  Ycvlir  hfyvrrm^  ^Cf 
u4kT9  fi  ivfAfoff,  Read  interrogatively,  rh  y^  imiaxifrrw  ri  iu.  }Vhy 
should t  add faUekood  to  my  oikereciUf 

•  V.  1359*  AX.  "SXa^fS.^  '■^X*  4^^p«^^  r^M*;  KA.  tmf  rSw  fftwS^ 
AX.  'A>}k  ofnaiytM^a.  KA.  wmi;  &f  owht  ^fayimrm;  We  read  withe 
out  hesitation,  'AAA*  of9^/mv  cL 

IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS. 

V.  194.  '£|  Ufmi,  offif  ofitB  fUc€,  Bacch.  926,  929- 

y.  400.  Ka)  >i»MM^x^o«  Aiw^ic  B^pvrar.  Analogy  seems  to  ie^[uifw 
that  we  should  read  ^M»»o;^Xooy.  -< 

V.  650.  '^A^nXa  rt^  ^Uoi^^i,  hn^uinmi  ^\hm.     Ready^AjhA*  T«Jk  fSK«i^. 

V.  720.  After  all,  the  true  reading  appears  to  be,  mminf  lyylt  la^imq 
fifp*  If  this  readine  had  occurred  to  us  earlier,  we  might  have  spared 
our  long  remark  on  ibis  passa^.  In  the  quotation  from  Aristophanes^ 
we  now  suspect  h^pdfm  to  be  the  accusative. 

V.  938.  We  now  prefer,  T»  yfifk»  l^pS#YM.  So  Ion.  1S47.  Tit.  'l>M- 
fmt  lAot  rih  ri^ncrt  Aoiimf.  ICl,  Ti  xfifm  ifi^Htf  7^1  '  ftifim^H  ««^  Xiymt* 
Heie  ^foam,  which*  is  proposed  by  Miisgreve,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Before  we  take*  our  final  leave  of  Jeremiah  Markland,  we  thinh  pK>* 
per  to  mention,  that  if  the  reader  is  desirous  of  obtaimng  informatioQ 
respecting  his  life,  writings  and  opinions,  Mr.  Nichols's  ^  Uterary  Aneo* 
dotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century*  may  be  consulted  with  mor^  advan- 

ae  than  any  other  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  To  the  feuithr  < 
ume  of  that  work  is.  prefixed  a  portrait  of  Markland,  engraved,  as 
we  infer  from  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  the  apparel,  from  a  picture 
painted  before  Markland  took  orders.  It  is  the  fashion  to  censure  the 
foppery  of  our  officers  of  dragoons.  We  believe  that  few  of  them  would 
bum  for  so  much  as  this  shy  scholar,  if  he  actually  wore  the  clothes  in 
which  the  painter  has  represented  hhn. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

'  HORTUS  Siccus  Gramitiens ;  or,  a  collection  of  drM  Specimens  of  Birdsh 
Grasses,  with  botanical  Illustrations.    By  Wm.  Salisbury.    Folio.    S\,  3s. .     . 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  thepartUritioti  of  the  Cow,  or  the  extraction  of  tha 
Gatf,  and  on  the  diseases  of  neat  Cattle  in  general.  By  J.  Skellett.  ^  Royal 
8vo.    121s. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture,  State  of  Property,  and  Improvements^  in 
the  County  of  Dumfries.    ByD.Singer,    8vo.    IBs. 
.  Oil  Draining  Fens,    fiy  J.  Walker.    8vo.     Is.  ^d. 

A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Caithness.  By  J. 
Henderson.    8vo.  ^ 

AKTIQUITIES. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland  delineated.  Part  I.  10s.  6d. 
large  paper,  16s. 

.ARCaiTJXTURE. 

A  compendious  Description  of  a  Desii^n  for  the  intended  third  Theatre  in 
tlie  metropolis.    By  George  Wyatt,  F.A.S.  architect.    4to.  -  12s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  containing  a  Biographical  Account  of  those  Divines 
Yfho  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Religious  Lihierty  from  tlie  Re- 
formation under  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  By  the 
Rev.  B.  Brook,  of  Tutbury.    In  3  vols.  8vo.     In  the  Press. 

*^*  This  Work  will  comprize  a  regular  series  of  the  History  of  Nonconfor- 
mists, during  the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  without  at  all  interfering  with 
any  publication  yet  extant,  but  form  a  comprehensive  appendage  to  Neal's 
J[iistory.of  the  Puritans,  and  Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  including 
a  Register  of  those  Nonconformist  Divines  who  died  previous  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  materials  of  this  work  are  wholly  collected'  from  faithful 
histojrical  records,  and  numerous  MS.  documents,  which  will  present  to  the 
public  a  very  large  selection  of  interesting  and  curious  information  never  before 
printed. 

•  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Century;  comprising  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  William  Bowyer,  printer,  F.  S.  A.  and  many  of  his  learned  Friends;  an 
incidental' View  of  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of  literature  in  this  IGng- 
dom  during  the  last  Century;  and  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  a  considerable 
pomber  ot  eminent  Writers  and  ingenious  Artists.  By  Jqhn  Nicholsy  F.  S,  A» 
in  fix  large  volumes,  8vo.  illustrated  with  15  Portrait^.    61.  68. 

Substance  of  a  Conversation  with  John  Bellingham,  the  Assasdn  of  the 
>Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval    By  J.  Wilson.    8vo.    2s. 
,  Select  Remains  of  the  lateE.  White,  of  Chester;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life. 
By  J.  Fletcher,  A.M.  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  CoUyer,  D.D.   5s.  6d. 
and  8a» 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Lindsey,  M.A.  including  a  Brief  Analysis  of 
his  Works.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Belsham.    8vo.     I4s. 

Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wqlsey.  By  I.  Gait.  4to.  dl.  !2s.  ov 
royal  4to.  31. 3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith^  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Written  by  Herself.    9  voU.8vo;  11.  Is.  . 
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Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  AdmiraU,  Qy  Heoiy  Redbead  Yorke,  Esq.  Vol, 
II.  12s.     ^ne  188. 

CHEMISTRY   AND    MINERALOGY. 

The  Modern  Hermes,  or  Experiments  and  Observations  on  different  methods 
of  combining  quicksilver  with  acids.     By  Robert  Scott,  Esq.     8vo.     Ss. 

Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  Sir  H.Davy.  Parti.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  ISs. 

Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.    4to.     21.  3s.   > , 
>  Sapplement  to  the  SiecGiDd  Edition  of  a  System)  of  Cheoiistry.    By  J.  Mar- 
ray..   4s, 

CUISSICAL   LITERATURE. 

Classical  and  Biblical  Recreations,  containing  a  Commentary,  critical  and 
explanatory,  on  the  Germany  of  Tacitus ;  remarks  on  the  Hippoly tus  and  the 
Prometheus;  strictures  on  the  editions  of  Professor  Monk  axJdMr.  Blomfield. 
By  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.    Ss.  6d.  in  boards.    Vol.  L 

Euripidis  Tragcedise  Viginti,  cum  Variis  Xiectionibns ;  k  J.  Barnes.  6  vols. 
82rao.     It.  48.  .  .    '  . 

Brotier*s  Tacitus,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  Paris  and  Edinburgh  edi- 
tions. With  a  selection  of  notes  from  all  the  commentators  on  Tacitus  sub- 
^quent  to  the  Edinburgh  edition :  the  literaria  notitia,  and  poiitica,  the 
French  passages  translated,  and  the  Roman  money  turned  into  English.  Edi* 
ted  and  printed  by  Mr.  A.  Valpy.  5  vols.  8vo.  Boards  4l.  4s.  Royal  8vo. 
vrriting  paper,  61.  6s. 

Porsoni  Adversaria,  Notae  et  Emendationes,  ed.  a  J.  H.  Monk>  A.  M.  et  G. 
J.  Blomfield,  A.  M.    8vo.     25s.    Royal  8vo.  31.  Ss. 

COMMERCE.  " 

The  Right  of  every  British  Merfchant  to  trade  within  the  Geographical  li- 
mits defined  by  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  vindicated.  By  Tho- 
mas Lee.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  House  of  Commons, on 
the  present  state  of  commerce  and  nuanufactures.  From  a  Report  taken  in 
short-hand.     !2b.  6d 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Ship-Building  at  Bombay.  By  William- 
Taylor  Money.     8vo.     3s.  6d.  . 

dtvITICISM. 

A  Critique  on  the  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.    8vo,     10s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

The  Mantuan  Rivals,  a  Comedy;  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  an  historical  Tra- 
gedy.    By  J.  Chenevix,  Esq.     8vo.     8s.  '  ' 

Sons  of  Erin,  or  Modern  Sentiment,  a  Comedy.  By  Mrs.  Lefanti.*  8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

Aphorisms  from  Shakespeare,  arranged  according  to  his  Plays,  &c.  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  numerical  references  to  each  subject,  and  a  copious  Indcx^ 
By  CapeJ  Lofft,  Esq.     18mo.     7s.  boards. 

Pr'abod'h  Chandro'daya;  or  the  Moon  of  Intellect,  an  allegorical  ditima; 
and  Atn^a  Bod*h;  or  the  Knowledge  of  Spirit.  Translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
and  Pracrit.  By  J.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the 
Literary  Society,  Bombay.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  English  Drama  purified;  being  a  Specimen  of  Select  Plays,  in. which 
all  the  passages  that  have  appeared  to  the  editor  to  be  objectionable  in  point  of 
morality  are  omitted  or  altered.  With  prefaces  and  notes.  By  James  Plump-i 
tre,  D.  D.    8  vols.  12ma.     11.  Ts. 

EDUCATION. 

Observations  on  the  Choice  of  a  School,     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lloy4 

JE4L.D.  ^».  ;  \ 
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Observations  on  the  roost  important  subjects  of  £ducation,  containing  ma^JT 
useful  hints  to  Mothers,  but  chiefly  intended  for  private  Governeflises^i  l^mo. 
5s.  6d, 

An  lutroduction  to  French  Grammar;  particularly  adapted  for  tb6s«  tl|at 
^re  n  of  acquainted  with  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  and  calculated  tofacilv: 
tate  to  beginners  the  Study  of  the  first  principles  of  the  French  Tongue.  •  B/ 
i>.  St.  Quentin,  M.  D.   ^Third  edition  improved.     6s.  6d.  bound.         .    . 

The  First  French  Book,  or  simple  Spelling  Book  and  brief  Vooabulary  of 
fniportant  words.     By  M.  f  Abb6  Bossut,     Is. 
*'  A  Companion  to  the  Telescope.    Royal  8vo.  '  6s.  : 

Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic,  wherein? Solutions  by  Cancelling  ar^ 
inore  generally  adopted  than  have  hitherto  been.     By  W.  Aylmer.    .3s.  6d. 
.  Thoughts  on  Education,  io  two  Parts.    By  J.  Semple.     12mo.     7s. 
**  Dialogues  on  the  Microscope,    By  J.  Joyce.  "2  vols.  18mo.    7s.  lialf-bound. 

Young  Traveller,  or  Adventures  of  Etienne  in  Search  of  his  Fatl^er.  By 
tr.  Hoafel^    18mo.     2s.  .      '  ' 

'   Abreg^'de  I'Histoire  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santiltane  de  M.  Le  Sage.,  py  ]^.  •  Wa* 

nostrocht.    6s.  

.    The  Village  School  improved  j  or  the  new  System  of  Education  practically 
explaThed^and  adapted' to  the  case  of  coi][n try  parishes.  By  Joha  Poole^  M.A.  3s. 

f'  ;        f..  •'.,-'       GXOGBAFinr. 

Account  of  the  Gold^Coast  of  Africa,  With  a  Brief  History  of  the  African 
ttohipany.    By  J:  Meriedith.    6*a    9s.  '  .     '        , 

Account  of  the  Islands  of  Walcheren  -  and  South  Bevelandl  By  W.  Har-' 
groves.     4to.     15s.  ,     » 

^,  A  Compendious  ^7^°^  ^^i  Modern  Geo^,^phy9  Histojical^  jRhysical^.Politi- 
ci^)^  aud  Descriptive.    By,Jonn  Myers.     8vo^ with,  1?  maps.     12si  .     > 

A  Commercial  View  and  Geographical  Sketch  of^  the  ^razili^  in  Soutl^  A^^ft 
rica^  and  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. .  By.  T.  Ashe,  Esq.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Collias's.'peerage '  of  Englai^d,  Genealogical,  Biographical,  krid  Historical;  - 
greafly  augmented,  and  continued  to  the  pteseht  tmie.    By  Sir  E.  Brydg^s^ 
J^.J,    9vpls.8vo.    91.  Os,  ,   .  ■     ..■    ,1     \ 

.  .  .  HISTOUy.     ... 

Interesting  Official  Documents  relating  tadie United  Provinces  of  ,V/rae» 
zuela,    8vo.    Bs.  "  .  * » 

The  Royal  Pedigree  of  His  M^esty  George  III.  from  Egbert,  first  soleMo^ 
narch  of  England.    Compiled  by  R.  Wewitzer.     5s.  .  '        :  ..1.    -  r 

A  Chronological  Abriagment  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.  In  four 
large  octavo  volumes,  with  genealogical  and  political  tables.  By  Ant.  Fr,  !^r- 
trand  de  Motville.    ivoh.  8vo.     21.10s.  '  .     . 

The  History  of  the  Waldenses;  connected  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Christian  ». 
Church'  from  the  'Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Williaiu  . 
Jones.    8vo.  12s.    fine  paper  15s. 

A  Translation  of  the  Record  called  Domesday.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ba^vclwea^ 
4to.     ZU,  '    .  '     * 

LAW. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Law  of  England;  shewing  that  the  Levying'  of  ftifr- 
tress  for  Rent  by  Middle-Men,  or  Derivative  Landlords,  is  illegal.  ^  By  U. 
0*D6dy,  Esq.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  Apprentices  and  JoUrnieymen, 
und  to  exercising  Trades.     By  J.  Chitty,  Esq;    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

An  AtHdgment  of  Penal  iStatutes.    the  fourth  edition,  with  additions.  '  By 

^  Sir 
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Sir  William  Addington.    Tp  which  is  added  a  CondnuatioQ  of  the  Statutes  to 
tlteSlstGeo.nt.    4to.    sl  2s. 

iThe  Pl-actice  of  the  Office  of  Sheriff  and  Under  Sheriff.  Third  edition, 
with  considerable  alterations, and  improvemente.  By  John  Impey,  of  the  In- 
Aer  t'emple,  author  of  the  t'ractice^  of  the  K.  B.  and  C.  P.;  and  Modern 
pleader.'    Royal  8vo.    11.  Ss.  ' 

*  Singular  and  Important  Trial,  in  an  Action  for  Debt,  between  the  Eight 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  plaintiff,  and  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  defendant,  1793*    4ft. 

A  Treatise  on  Suinmai*y  l^roceedings  under  the  Laws  of  Excise  and  Cut- 
toms,  applicable  also  to  sunqmary  proceeding,  in  general,  b^fpre  magistrates. 
By  Daniel  Howard.    10s. 

A  complete  collection  of,  State  Trials,  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason, 
and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
tinpe;.  with,  notes  and  other  illustrations.  By  T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.  Vol.  XIIL 
Royal  8vo.  ...  u  • 

Reports  of  Cases,  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
Hilary  Terim,  51  G^o.  III.  1811,.  and  the  Sittings  after.  By  John  Wightwick, 
Esq.     Vol.  I.  part  n.    6*s. 

MATH.EMATICS, 

Algebraical  Probleips,  producing  sample  and  quadratic  fequations^  with  tlidr 
Solutions.     By  R.  Bland.'   Royal  dvd. '  15s. 

Astronomical  Computations,  comprising  new  Tables  of  the  Snn's  Longitude^ 
^gbt  Ascension  and  Declination,  for  1812.    By  Dr.  Kelly.    8vo.    5s. 

Eidometria,  Local,  Viatorial,  and  Military,  for  Inaoeessibbs,  also  (CoroUar^f) 
Benpeetiv^.    By  M.  Keaange.    Ids. 

MECHAiriCS. 

Reports  of  tbe  iate  J;  ^meetbn,  F.  R.  S.  made  oti  tarfons  Occaldtos  in'  tb« 
Course  of  his  Employment  as  Ciril  Engineer.  dvol8.4to.  71. 7s.  or  VoL 
H.  aiid  in.  separate,  61.  6s. 

•    -*  MEDTCIVe. 

Phisiological  Reflections  on  the  destrncttve  Operation  of  Spirituous  and 
Fermented  Liquors  on  the  Animal  System.    By  J.  Forster.     3s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  ^I'e  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Human  Species,  by  D.  Pitta. 
8f  o. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Causes  why  Vaccination  has  sometimes'  fkilcsd  t6 
prevent  Small  Pox;  and  also  the  description  of  a  method,  confirmed  by  expe- 
mnce,  of  obviating  such  catsses.    By  Edward  Leese,    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum -and  Anns; 
puiuculariy  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  H<smorrhoidal  Excrescence,  and  the 
Fistula  in  Ano.    By  Thomas  Copeland.    8vo.    5s.^ 

MIUTAJIY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  acknowledged  Superiority  of  thn  French  over  the  finglish 
Officer  in  the  Field.    By  Walter  Bromley.    Is.  6d. 

.   Observations  on  the  Disturbances  in  the  Madras  Army.    By  D.  Makolm* 
Two  Parts.    8vo.    6s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  Legion,  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  K.  M.  T.  and  K.  T.S.;  with  some  account  of  the  military 
operations  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  Years  1809-10-1 1.  ^y  Colonel  Mayne^ 
iC.A.    8vo.    9s.  . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catalo|ue  G^n^ral,  M^thodique  et  Raisonn^  des  Livres  Francois,  Latins, 
tlaliens,  Espagnols,  Portugais,  &c.  qui  se  tronvent  chez  A.  B.  Dula'u  et  Co. 
Soho-square,  avec  des  Notes  Bibli(>graphiques,  et  -les  vrais  noms  des  prind- 
pnux  Ajumjoes  etPieudonyaies.    Pour  1813.    1  thick  vol.  Qvo.    6s. 
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Sketch  of  the  Sikh» ;  a  singular  NatioD,  who  iobabit  the  provinoei  of  the 
Peniab,  situated  between  the  Rivers  Jumna  and  Indus.  Bjf  Lieateoant-Coio-' 
pel  MalcoInB,  lace  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

The  Fall  of  Badajoz;  a  Poem.     By  William  Hersel.   fc.  8vO.    9s.  6d, 

An  Essay  towards  attaining  a  true  Idea  of  the  Character  and  Reign  of  Sang 
Charles  I.  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War.    Bj  M.  Towgood.    3s.  6d. 

The  Bioscope,  or  Dial  of  life  explained,    fc.     12s. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  general  Repository  of  History,  Politics,  &c. 
for  1811.    8vo.    20s. 

Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  &c.  for  18ld. 
8vo.     16s. 

The  West  Indians  defended  against  the  accusations  of  their  Caiamniatera; 
or  Facts  versus  Prejudices.    By  a  Gentleman*    8vo.    38.  6d, 

Calamities  of  Authors;  including  some  In(^ries  respecting  their -Moral 
and  Dterary  Characters.  By  the  Anchor  of  Curiosities  of  Literature.  S  vols. 
pDst8vo.    ids. 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Polidcal  Philosophy,  designed  to  illustrate  and 
Btablish  Ctvii  and  Religious  Rights  of  Man.     By  T.  Finch.    8vo.    6s. 

Hints  on  the  Laws  andCustonrs  of  ancient  and  modern  Natious.  l^mo.  5iL 

Three  Dissertations  on  the  pernicious  Bffiscts  of  Gaming,  Duelling,  and  oa 
Suicide.    By  W.  Hey.    0vo.    6«. 

'  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  Political  ^Essays,  inclading  Remarks  on 
Humboldt's  Travels,  and  other  similar  Publications,  a  statistic  account  of  Ra- 
gusa,and  of  La  Plata,  some  curious  Details  relative  to  the  Civilization,  Policy, 
%od  Commerce  of  tha  Rassians,  &c.  &c.    8s«  6d.  in  boards. 

An  Attempt  to  simplify  the  Notation  of  Music,  together  with  an  account  of 
tllAli^ow  in.use;  illustrated  with  examples  both  saci^ed  and  secular.  By  S. 
JtootseT,F..t.$,    4to.    10s.  dd.  ^ 

.  The  (xonWogy  of  the  English  Raoc-horse,  with  remarks  on  the  present  sys- 
tem  of  breedingblood-bofses  for  the^  tttrf,&c.  and  iustructions  for  the  maoage- 
«^nt  of  ^rood  mar^s  and  colts;  beipg  the  result  of.  many  years  experience  on 
the  turf.    By^.  H.  Moriani.'  8vo.  .12s. 

.  Obtervatioos  nespecling  Precedeney,  and  some  of  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
.aoclesiastic  nod  secular,  on  which  it  is  founded.  By  Thomas'  Brydson.  4to. 
7s^6d. 

JIATVXAl*  HISTORY. 

^  Interesting  Selections  from  Animated  Nature,  with  illustrative  scenery ;  de* 
signed  and  engraveid  by  William  Daniell,  A.  R.  A.  No.  I.  containing  the  Zebra, 
the  Shark,  th^  BeetleHree,  the  Great  Boa,  the  Turtle,  and  the  Egret,  each  ao* 
companied  by  descriptive  letter-press.     15s. 

A  Descriprion  of  300  Animals,  a  new  edition,  recomposed  and  considerably 
augmented  by  A.D.  M'Quin,  H.F.S.  A.  aiid  illustrated  hy  upwards  of  500  ap» 
propriate  6gures,  copied  from  nature,  and  engraved  on  wood.  13mo.  5s.  dd* 
8vo.  10s.  ad. 

Synopsis  Plantarum  Succulentarum.    By  W.  Haworth.    Cr.8vo.    108.6d<  . 

.    NATURAt   PHILOSOPHY. 

.  Outlines  of  a  New  Philosophical  Theory,  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Gravitation  and  Caloric  are  the  sole  Causes,  of  every  Phenomenon  m  Nature. 
ByJ.SeUoQ,    8vo.    8s. 

Count  Rumford*s  17th  and  18th  Essays ;  the  first  on  the  Source  of  the  light 
which  is  manifested  ia  the  Combustion  of  inflammable  Ijodiea.  Is.  The 
other  oil  the  excellent  .qualities  of  Coffee^  and  the  Art  of  nudung  it  in  the 
highest  Perfection,    ds. 

-    .  -  POLITICS 
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■  *  "  POLITICS   AlifD-  POLITICAL    ECOJTOMr. 

"The  Speeches. and  Public  Addresses  of  the  Right  Hon.  Georg»  Caoping^, 
during  tlie  late  lE^lectioii  in  Liverpool,  and  on  a  public  occasion  in  Manchester. 
To  which  is  appended  a  sumnmry  Account  of  the  Election.     2s.  6d. 
-    Speech,  delivered  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  3tdck| 
May  5, 1812.     By  R.  Jackson.     8vo.     2s, 

."    .  '  THE   CATHOLIC    QUESTION.. 

A  few  plain  Questions  and  Observations  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation* 
.Cy  Waller  B/oml^y.    8yo.   Is.        .      /  .  ,.  . 

Speech  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Ca^ 
.tbolicQueSUOn^  April  21,  1812.     8vq.    3s.  .  ' 

A  Letter  to  th.e  Right  Hon.  ijr.  Canning  on  his  proposed  Motion  in  favour, 
of  CathOlip  Emancipation.     8vo.     ^s.  6d. . 

Familiar  Letters  on  the  real  Argument,  peculiar  to  the  Question  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Doooughmore. 
^  Peter  Mbore;  E^q.  M.P.    8vo.     6s. 

Speech  on  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.H.  Grattan,in  the  Houseof  Con}- 
^ons,  April. ^4,  181^2,   by  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley.    8vo,     Ss.  6d.     ^ 

Letter  to  the  .Right  Hon,  George  Caauing,  M.  P.  in  explanation  of  Twe 
Memoirs  on  the  Catholic  Question.     By  J.  J.  Dillon^  Esa.    Svo.    2sl  .i 

The  Protestant  Advocate ;  or.  Review  of  Roman  Cfitholic  Publications  andf 
-Magaunes  of  Protes(aut  Intelligence.    No.  I^    Is. 

'  THEOLOCr. 

Essays  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  from  Genesis  to  the  Psalms  el 
Pavid.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Robinsoh.    One  thick  volume 8vo.    12s.   boards.*'-^ 
•''   Martyrs;  or,  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion.    ByM.  Chateauli^ 
.  and.    Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  J.  Walter.    2  ▼ols.'Bvo.     3l9. 

Otcasional  Considerations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 
*   'Sermons.    By  Bishop  Horslev.    Vol.  HL     Bvo.    lOs. 
^  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1812.   By 
the  Rev.  J.  Mant.    8vo.    12s. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Drummondj  rtlating  to  his 
Obervaiions  on  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  recent  Work,  entitleil' 
«(EdipusJudaicus."    By  George  D'Oy ley,  B.  D.   Ss.  6d  .  -    ^      . 

Letters  to  the  Rev.  G.  D'Oyley,  fi.  D.  in  Answer  to  his  Attack  on  the  CEdi- 
pus  Judaicus.    5s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  Tendency  of  Methodism*  and  Evangelical 
Preaching.     By  William  Burns.    The  second  Part.    8vo.    4s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  March  17,  1812,  before  the  Reading  and  Berkshire 
Auxiliary  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  tl^e  Rev,  W.'Marsb,  M.  A; 
vicar  of  Basildon,  Berks.     2s.  Gd.  ^ 

Family  Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  and  for  Christmas-day  and 
Good  Friday;  Selected,  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mitchell,  from  the  <vorks  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker;  with  a  life  of  the  author.  By  Beiiby  Porteus,  D.D.  late  Bi- 
shop of  London.     2'vols.  8vo.    ll.  lb.    boards. 

A  Brief  Description  of  all  the  Differient  Professions  of  Religion,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Antediluvian  Churches  to  the  Present  Day.  This  work  also 
contains  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  which  the  Jews  in  all  ages  have  advan- 
ced to  show  that  Christ  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  prove  that  a  Messiah  can- 
not now  come,  agreeably  to  the  positive  declarations  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Bellamy.    5s.  6d.    large  paper.    Qs.  6d. 

The  Case  6f  the  Heathen  compared  with  that  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Bles- 
ftint^of  the  Gospel,  By  Joseph  Hoiden  Pott^  A.M.  archdeacon  of  St.  AU 
ban's.     2s.  6d. 
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.  TbeClaimsoft^  Roman  Catholics  consid^ed,  with  referei^ce  to  the  safet 
of  the  Estahlished  Church,  and  the  rights  of  religious  toleration.     8yo.    5s. 

Devout  Meditations  from  the  Chiistian  Ora^tory. ,  By  J.  Beaoiett ; .  witt 
Memoirs  of  the  author  by  S.  Palmer.    12mo.    5s,  .  8vo.    8s, 
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Akt.  I.  tapers  respecting  the  Negotiation  for  a  ttenewatof 
£ast  India  Company s  exclusive  rrivileges,     1812.  , 

Petitions  of  the  mercnants  and  Manufacturers  of  Bristol^  Lit 
pool,  Glasgow,  tsc.  against  the  Renewal  of  the  Compai 
Charter,  8^c. 

\j\7  HEN  Adam  Smith  composed  his  celebrated  ^  '  Inqu 
^  ^  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations/ 
Mfas  careful  to  support  his  theofeticai  principles  on  the  grounds 
tidmitted  fact,  or  established  opinion,  though  we  sometimes  f 
liis  conclusions  to  be  at  Variance  with* the  decisive  test  of  pract 
and  experience.  Since  his  time,  however,  and  under  the  sanct 
of  his  name,  there  has  sprung  up  a  race  of  writers,  of  so  bold  i 
iiaring  a  character,  as  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  waA  to  fr 
with  contempt  all  popular  prejudices  ;  whilst  their  own  prejudi 
and  opinions,  grounded  on  no  fixed  principles,  are  borne  on 
current  of  passing  events,  and  fluctuate  firom  day  to  day  as  pass; 
or  party  views  or  self-interest  nmy  predominate.  We  have 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  inconsistency  of  these  politicians 
their  various  speculations  on  India.  At  one  time,  our  connect 
with  that  country  is  reprobated  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  calai 
ties;  the  country  itself  is  represented  as  a  possession  not  mer 
cumbrous  and  worthless,  but  ruinous  to  the  national  interests^ 
perpetual  drain  on  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  united  kii 
doni :  and  the  true  policy,  we  are  told,  of  Great  Britain  would 
that  of  resolving  at  once  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  India 
ever,  and  abandon  it  to  its  fate.  At  another  time,  when  other 
fluences  govern  the  views  of  these  wavering  economists,  Indis 
held  up  as  a  gem  of  inestimable  value ;  so  precious  indeed,  and 
important  to  the  united  empire,  that  no  other  than  an  immedi 
descendant  of  royalty  ought  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  fill  the  thn 
of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  w>5  ht 
expressed  but  one  unvarying  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  i 
importance  of  our  oriental  possessions,  so  subservient  to  the  weal 
Strength,  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire.  Impressed  w 
these  sentiments,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  ever  there  wa 
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question  which  required  the  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  of 
die  legislature) — from  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  exclude  all 
selfish  and  party  feelings, — it  is  that  which  regards  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  the  settlement  of  the  future 
government  of  India.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that,  in  our 
popular  government,  any  great  question,  in  which  so  many  interests 
are  involved,  on  which  the  passions  can  be  roused,  or  which  can 
afford  scope  to  the  powers  of  eloquence,  will,  or  can  be,  decided 
without  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  perhaps  of  warm  and  intempe- 
rate debate.  Those  who  may  think  that  ministers  are  disposed  to 
make  too  great  a  concession  to  the  popular  feeling,  or  popular 
prejudice,  will  be  apt  to  exclaim  against  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  breaking  down  long  established  institutions,  or  trenching  upon 
privileges,  whose  effects  have  been  to  increase,  in  a  signal  manner, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Others,  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  total  abolition  of  all  exclusive  charters  and  mo- 
nopolies, will  encourage  the  popular  clamour  by  their  vehement 
harangues ;  and,  as  those  are  generally  most  active  and  moat  Gla- 
morous, who  are  farthest  from  being  in  the  right,  we  are  not  quite 
free  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  the  present  temper  of  the  advo- 
cates for  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  East  should 
continue  unabated,  the  Company's  Charter,  like  the  Orders  in 
Council,  may  be  sacrificed,  by  a  too  easy  concession,  to  popular 
prejudice ;  and  tlien,  indeed,  well  nnght  the  Direptors  say  that, '  if 
the  tide  of  prejudice,  of  popular  clamoiu*,  of  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectation, and  unbounded  pretension,  which  have  been  more  in- 
4ustriou9ly  than  fairly  excited,  were  now  to  determine  the  public 
councils,  not  a  vestige  would  remain  of  that  great  fabric  which  has 
.been  reared  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  uniting  with  commerce 
«n  imperial  dominion,  which  would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation  by 
the  destruction  of  that  system  which  has  acquired  and  preserved  it.*^ 
It  is  important,  therefore,  tliat  a  question  of  such  moment,  and 
^o  complicated  in  its  various  bearings,  should  not  be  hurried  through 
parliament  like  a  turnpike-road  or  an  inclosure  bill :  and,  as  the  old 
charter  does  not  expire  until  March,  1814,  instead  of  attaching 
blame  to  ministers  for  delay,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  give  them 
credit  for  taking  time  to  feel  their  ground — to  get  possession  of 
facts, — and  to  collect  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  the  other,  before  they  venture  to  submit  their  new 
plan  of  political  and  commercial  arrangements  for  future  India  to 
the  final  decision  of  the  legislature.  By  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  bring  forward  a  more  matured  plan,  and 

*  letter  from  the  deputatiou  to  the  Earl  of  Bnckingfaavishire,  g9th  Aprlli  1812.-?- 
Tnf€n»  p.  149. 
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the  iegidiature  more  certain  of  coming  at  the  right  conclusion ;  i 
we  are  persuaded  that  a  great  body  of  enlightened  men,  as  we  dee 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be^  cannot  direct  their  inquiries  deep 
into,  or  think  long  upon,  any  one  subject,  without  doing  that  whii 
is  right  to  be  done  in  the  end« 

We  have  the  documents  before  t^s  of  the  two  great  contendii 
parties  concerned  in  the  issue  of  this  important  question.  Tl 
sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Directors  are  fully  and  ably  expressed 
the  printed  papers,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  a 
tide ;  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  th^  mercantile  and  man 
facturing  interests  may  be  pretty  well  collected  from  their  num< 
rous  petitions,  already  presented  to  parliament — ^some  praying  f( 
a  total  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company^s  privileges,  and  othe 
for  a  participation  only  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China.  In  tl 
present  stage  of  the  contest,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  Dire^ 
tors  have  generally  the  advantage  of  their  antagonists — sometime 
in  point  of  argument,  and  mostly  in  point  of  fact  and  experienc 
We  say  generally ^  because  of  late  they  have  assume^  a  tone,  on  oi 
I>articular  point,  rather  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  pet 
tioners  for  favours,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  point  in  question 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  Compan 
The  advocates  for  an  opea  trade  have  hitherto,  indeed,  dealt  too  muc 
in  declamation,  assertion,  and  crimination.  Doctor  Smith  hs 
stigmatized  all  exclusive  monopolies  as  public  nuisances,  and  of  a 
nuisances,  that  of  the  East  India  Company  as  the  worst,  becaui 
the  most  extensive.  Having  once  concluded  that,  '  as  the  tradic 
spirit  of  the  East  India  Company  renders  them  very  bad  sovereign 
the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to  have  rendered  them  equally  ba 
traders : — it  was  enough  for  his  followers,  '  lame  and  impotent'  i 
the  conclusion  is,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  common  prejudic 
against  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  to  take  for  grante 
that  all  its  concerns,  political  and  commercial,  must  be  liable  t 
abuse  and  mismanagement. 

But  the  East  India  Company  has  not  alone  the  popular  pn 
judice  against  monopolies  to  contend  with — the  moment  is  a 
uauspicious  one,  in  other  respects,  for  its  interests.  The  conj 
mercial  and  manufacturing-  distresses,  whether  they  arise  from 
protracted  and  expensive  war,  from  the  inveterate  hostility  of  th 
continental  tyrant,  from  indiscreet  adventurers,  the  interruption  c 
the  American  market,  or  other  causes,  have  soured  mens'  mind 
and  created  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the  mercantile  and  manufactij 
ring  world  little  short  of  a  revolutionary  fever ;  and  the  abolition  < 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  is  held  forth  as  the  grand  ps 
nacea  from  which  the  most  extraordinary  effects  are  to  be  producer 
An  eager  eye  is  turned  towards  the  vast  and  populous  regions  of  tl 
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East;  the  most  sanguine  expectations  are  fotmeA  of  reaping  tbe  gol- 
den harvests  that  wave  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia.  Tlie  countless 
millions  of  people,  and  the  princes,  nabobs  and  viziers^  wallow- 
ing in  inexhaustible  wealth,  are  supposed  to  await  with  impatience 
the  happy  era,  that  shall  afford  them  full  scope  for  exchanging  the 
products  of  the  one,  and  the  treasures  of  the  other,  for  British  ma- 
nufactures. 

Such  are,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  the  extravagant  expectatioBS 
held  out,  in  the  most  confident  and  peremptory  tone,  by  several  of 
the  petitioners  to  parliament  against  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  merchants  and  noano^ 
facturers  of  Birmingham  to  observe,  and  we  obsenre  it  with  {dea-» 
sure,  that,  severely  as  they,  in  particular,  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
temporary  distress,  their  petition  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  node- 
fate,  reasonable,  and  respectful.  It  prays  orfy  that  the  *  new  char- 
ter may  be  made  subject  to  such  modifications  and  conditions  as 
may  best  promote  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  united 
kingdom ;' — in  which  prayer  all  moderate  men  must  heartily  concur. 

If  petitions  to  parnament  always  spoke  the  public  feeling,  the 
number  already  heaped  on  the  table  of  the  Hoose  ofComnaons, 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  would  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion. Bat  vAitxx  popular  odium  and  popular  darmour  have  once 
been  raised,  there  is  seldom  any  want  of  petitioners;  and,  if  Aey* 
^ontd  not  be  the  most  numerous  party,  they  are  always  the  loudest. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  town  or  district  petition,  though  Aey  have 
nothing  to  ask,  because  those  of  a  neighbouring  town  or  district  have 
done  the  same.  It  is  thus  with  the  minister  and  parishioners  of  an 
interior  district  of  Scotland,  who  pray  for  an  open  trade  with  India, 
though  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  trade  with  thither,  excepts 
black  cattle.  Other  petitioners  are  scarcely  less  extravagant  in  Aeir 
expectations  and  demands,  Can  the  p6ttcrs  of  Staffordshire,  for 
instance,  possibly  persuade  themsehes,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Company's  monopoly  will  open  a  vent  for  thdr  dishes  among  the 
Hindoos,  who  boil  their  rice  m  a  coarse  earthen  pot  of  the  value  of 
half  a  quarter  of  a  farthing,  which  they  break  the  next  moment,  to 
prevent  its  pollution  by  a  second  usage?  Or,  that  the  Chinese  will 
deign  to  look  at  their  tea  cups  and  saucers,  who  pride  themselves  so 
highly,  and  so  justly,  on  their  own?  Will  the  floweiy  and  meta- 
phorical petitioners  of  Sheffield  renew  the  fatal  experiment  of  Birr 
mingham,  in  the  hope  of  snpplyin£f  the  Hindoos  with  skaits,  and' 
the  Malays  with  warming  pans  ?  uo  the  cutlers  of  Hallamshire 
expect  that  the  Chinese  will  abandon  their  chopsticks,  or  the  Hio^ 
doos  and  Mahomedans  give  up  their  fingers,  to  adopt  their  knivet 
and  forks?  And  that  they  shall  drive  a  trade  to  the  East  fifty  time^ 
niore  eittensive  dian  to  America,  because,  as  dtey  mform  Ae  House 
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of  CoiBiQOnSy  the  fcmner  exceeds  the  latter  in  population  fifty-fold, 
and  in  extent  of  territory  seven-fold  ?  Have  the  manufacturers  of 
Paisley,  in  their  zeal  for  innovation,  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  Scotch  muslins  will  meet  with  a  market  among  a  people,  who 
can  afford  to  send  their  own,  of  a  better  quality,  round  one  half  the 
globe,  and,  after  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance,  interest  of  mo- 
ney, and  a  duty  equal  to  half  their  value,  can,  after  all,  rival  them 
in  their  own  markets  ?  Or,  if  conceit  has  so  far  magnified  the  va« 
lue  of  their  own  fabrics,  can  they  be  blind  enough  to  imagine  that 
their.manufactures  will  be  benefited  by  ship  loads  of  India  mu^lina 
and  piece  goods  thrown  into  the  port  of  Glasgow,  under  their 
very  noses?  Or,  lastly,  will  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  anjd 
Bolton-iu-the-moors,  and  the  already  disaffected  in  the  West  Ri- 
ding of  Yorkshire,  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  the  Liverpool  IndiameQ 
in  the  river  Mersey,  freighted  with  full  cargoes  of  piece  goods,  and 
ginghams,  and  other  choice  fabrics  of  India  ?  Have  these  eager 
petitioners  taken  time  to  inquire  coolly  and  dispassionately  into 
the  real  state  of  Indian  commerce,  or  have  they  inquired  at  all  ?  Or, 
is  there  not  rather,  as  we  observed  above,  a  sort  of  fever  raging  in 
the  mercantile  world  ? 

The  indulgence  of  imreasonable  expectations  like  these  may  in« 
jwe,  but  cannot  benefit,  either  individuals  or  the  nation.  There 
is,  as  there  always  will  be,  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to  give  dne 
consideration  to  the  claims  of  the  British  merchants  and  nianufao 
turers ;  but  the  delusion  which  holds  forth  those  sanguine  and  un« 
warrantable  expectations  and  views,  can  end  only  in  disappoint- 
ment. To  hold  out  encouragenient  to  the  intemperate  avidity 
which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  cut  up  the  goose,  in  order  to  get 
at  once  to  the  supposed  treasure  within  her,  might  lead  to  conse<^ 

auences  fatal  to  individuals,  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  to 
le  nation  at  large.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Company's,  privileges  is  become  necessary ;  that,  what 
was  good  and  proper  in  1 793^  may  neither  be  proper  nor  good  ia 
1813;  that  change  of  time  aiid  circumstance,  which  has  thrown  st 
vast  accessioii  of  territory  into  the  hands  of  the  Edst  India  Com- 
pany, and  added  greatly  to  the  general  trading  capital  of  the  united, 
kingdom,  demands  a  corresponding  change  in  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter.  It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  both  to  the  public  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  India,  that  a  wider 
scope  should  be  given  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  productive  powers  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also 
but  joatice  to  those,  at  whose  risk,  and  by  whose  management, 
those  vast  possessions  have  been  acquired  and  preserved,  that  their 
rights  and  privileges  should  not  be  rudely  assailed,  forcibly  or  wan- 
tonly torn  from  them,  or  tramped  under  foot.     If  Jess  yiol^pce 
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had  been  used  against  ancient  establishmentSy  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  all  the  good  effects  resulting  from  that  great  nationsfl 
event  might  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  bad  ones  avoided. 
— But,  even  in  the  active  part  which  Henry  VIII.  thought  fit 
to  take  in  that  great  event,  when  he  doomed  to  destruction  up* 
wards  of  three  thousand  public  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  rep^ 
ligious  and  charitable  institutions,  and  distributed  their  revenues 
among  his  favourites  and  courtiers,  he  found  it  expedient  to  begin 
cautiously,  and  proceed  gradually  :  first,  by  defammg  those  whom 
he  afterwards  meant  to  destroy ;  then,  by  suppressing  the  lesser 
inonasteries ;  and  finally,  by  pillaging  the  more  wealthy  dees  of 
Canterbury,  York  and  London.  To  this  new  and  unworthy  ap- 
propriation of  the  revenues  of  those  hospitable  institutions,  amount* 
iiig  to  nearly  one  fifteenth  of  the  national  income,  we  owe  the  ori* 
gin  of  those  poor  laws  which  have  been  an  increasing  charge  upon 
^e  nation  ever  since. 

Thus  also,  any  sudden  and  violent  innovation  on  the  established 
intercourse  with  the  East,  would  scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with 
most  injurious  effects,  and  ought  to  be  deprecated,  as  we  tiiist  it  will 
be,  by  the  legislature.  The  directors  have  admitted  the  necessity 
>pf  some  modification  of  the  present  system,  and  declared  their  rea» 
diness  to  concede  it.  In  their  discussion  of  the  question  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  we  see  distinctly  the  lengths 
iivhich  they  are  prepared  to  go ;  and,  if  they  would  only  agree  to 
the  admission  of  retui*n  cargoes  into  the  outports  of  the  united  king- 
dom, which  we  areijuite  certain  the  sense  of  the  country  will  com- 
pel them  to  do,  we  should  then  consider  the  commercial  part  of  the 
question  nearly  decided,  as  far  at  least  as  his  Majesty's  ministers  and 
the  Company  are  concerned.  But  its  political  bearing  has  a  far 
more  ext(;nd^d  interest — it  embraces  nothing  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  British  subjects  at  home,  and  sixty  millions  of  fellow  sub- 
iects  in  India — differing,  it  is  true,  in  customs,  language,  religion 
and  colour,  and  having  one  half  of  the  globe  interposed  between 
^em— but  each  looking  to  the  British  legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  regulations  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  promote  their 
fnutual  prosperity  and  happiness. 

It  may  give  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  as  it 
lies  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing part  of  the  public,  if  we  take  a  short  and  general  glance 
at  what  the  former  really  consists  of ;  as,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  lat- 
ter. We  are,  besides,  not  sure  that  the  people  of  England,  un- 
connected with  mercantile  transactions,  entertain  just  notions 
pf  what  constitutes  the  corporate  body  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. ♦. 
^  The 
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The  East  India  Company  consisted  originally  of  a  cert 
ber  of  persons,  uhose  united  contributions  formed  a  jo 
with  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the 
dies  ;  the  profits  of  which  trade  were*  to  be  divided  amonj 

f>roportion  to  the  sums  gained  and  respectively  subscrii 
png  as  commerce  continued  to  be  their  only  concern,  th 
tude  of  the  dividend  was  the  only  object  that  claimed  the 
0f  tlje  proprietors.  But  when  the  acquisition  of  territory  w 
upon  them,  by^n  uncontrollable  course  of  events,  audi 
of  their  original,  views  and  purposes ;  when  diey  had  to  ; 
sovereign  character,  their  capital  was  necessarily  increased 
profits  thereon  were  proportionably  diminished.  Th< 
stock  was  now  no  longer  a  pure  mercantile  concern.  \ 
,  prietors  began  to  have  other  objects  in  view ;  some  en 
list  for  political  purposes;  others  for  the  sake  of  ^pa 
others  to  obtain  the  custom  of  the  Company  in  its  vai 
mands,  but  none  for  the*  sake  of  mere  mercantile  profii 
joint  stock  shares,  like  lago's  purse,  were  continually  ( 
hands,  but  of  late  years.  Owing  to  tlie  vast  increase  of  p 
and  capital,  they  have  had  a  tendency  to  settle  in  the  1 
tradesmen  supplying,  or  connected  with,  the  various  bra 
the  Company's  establishment.  They  still,  however,  are 
among  nearly  two  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  all  n 
descriptions,  ifrom  Grosvenor-square  to  Radcliffe  Highwa 
Amsterdam  to  Genoa.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  ele 
their  own  body,  twenty-four  directors,  six  of  whom  gp  pu 
nual  rotation.  These  directors  are  entrusted  with  the  man 
of  their  concerns,  having  under  their  immediate  employ  a  \ 
of  book-keepers,  clerks,  warehousemen,  porters  and  laboii 
numerous,  indeed,  that  on  the  renewal  of  the  present  w 
were  formed  out  of  them  three  complete  and  effective  regii 
volunteers.  They  engage  in  their  service  1 15  ships  of  diffei 
thens,  amounting  altogether  to  a  tonnage  exceeding  115,C 
and  in  value  to  more  than  six  millions  sterling.  These  ship: 
vigated  by  a  body  of  seamen  not  f^r  short  of  ten  thousand,  < 
more  than  two  thousand  are  able  and  experienced  office 
give  employment  to  a  vast  and  constantly  increasing  poj 
composed  of  shipbuilders,  carpenters,  coopers,  ropemakerj 
makers,  mastmakers,  anchorsmiths,  blacksmiths,  sailmaker 
bers,  painters,  and  various  other  artificers,  with  their  ni 
workmen  and  labourers,  many  of  whom,  or  their  progenia 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  formed  regular  establishment 
banks  of  the  Thames,  extending  from  London  Bridge  t< 
wall,  and  giving  support  to  a  population  little  short  of  fii 
sand  persons,  or  a  twentieth  part  of  this  great  metropolis — fc 
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united  industry  and  wealth  all  these  stupendous  fabrics  hi^ve  itrisen 
iirhich^  in  their  display  and  convenience,  as  docks,  \varehouses  and 
manufactories,  contribute  in  so  material  a  degree  to  characterize 
the  port  of  London^  iuits  naval  and  commercial  establishments,  aa 
the  mrost  opulent,  extensive,  and  magnificent  that  exists  in  the 
world.  Their  commercial  capital  in  stock  is  valued  at  £  1 0,800|0(X)  j 
in  warehouses  at  I^OOQ,000;  in  regular  established  ships  at 
5,800,000 ;  in  docks  at  400,000 ;  ^nd  that  of  individuals  in  their 
employ  at  5,000,000,  making  a  total  capital  of  21,000,000  ster- 
ling, equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  th^  whole  national  income  &ubjec| 
to  the  property  tax. 

Such  is  t)ie  magnitude  of  the  hom^  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  its  mere  trading  cs^pacity;  which,  enormous  a3 
it  appears  to  be,  shrinks  into  nothing  when  we  cast  our  eyes  towardsi 
its  vast  dominions  in  the  east,  and  lool^  at  it  in  its  character  of  sor 
vcreign.  We  there  behold  under  its  control  a  territory  of  380/XX) 
square  miles,  peopled  with  OO  millions  of  souls,  and  producing 
a  yearly  revenue  of  17  millions  sterling;  an  army  raised  out  of. 
the  population  consisting  of  118  battalions  of  infantry,  \6  regi- 
ment3  of  cavalry,  besides  6  battalions  of  Europeaa  artillery  and  3 
regiments  of  European  infantry,  amounting  ii^  the  whole  to 
150,000  men  ^  to  which  may  be  added  a  numerous  and  splendid 
civil  establishment  of  governors,  counsellors,  judges,  diplomatic  re- 
sidents, collectors  of  revenue,  senior  and  junior  merchants,  8^€, 
whose  numbers  we  pretend  not  to  estimate*  The  v?ho}e  of  thi» 
vast  machine  is  under  the  immediate  government  aiid  management 
of  the  24  directors,  who,  however,  can  only  b^  considered  as  it^- 
lower  and  subordinate  wheels,  to  which  a  superior  power  gives  mo* 
tion,  and  by  which  it  is  kept  in  order.  This  power  is  vested  in  the- 
superintendance  and  control  of  a  Board,  composed  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  majesty's  government ;  and  the  whole  system  has  tfie 
mark  of  a  national  character  still  more  deeply  stamped  upon  it^  by 
its  being  the  creature  of  the  legislature,  and  at  all  times  subject  to 
its  interference.  In  point  of  fact  therefore,  the  East  India  Com-; 
pany  is  a  public  concern,  and  the  privileges  conferred  on  it  by 
charter,  are  not  of  that  exclusive  kind  which  in  strict  language  can 
be  said  to  constitute  a  monopoly.  It  is  a  public  institution,  in 
which  a  great  part  of  the  public  are  directly,  and  a  still  greater 
part  collaterally  concerned,  and  from  which  none  are  exclud^;  the 
merchant  of  Bristol,  of  Glasgow  and  of  Dublin,  being  equally  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  its  benefits,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the 
merchant  of  London. 

Unless  then  it  can  clearly  be  proved  that,  by  stripping  of  all  it^ 
facilities  a  long  established  trade,  vested  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
public^  and  employing  so  vast  a  capital, — that  by  throwing  it  ppen 
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to  all  the  world,  the  capital  at  present  employed  can  be  increased 
in  a  very  material  degree,  and  the  productive  powers  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain  ^nd  India  thereby  considerabfy  extended — unless  it  can  be  sa* 
tisfactorily  shewn  that  there  is  neither  danger,  nor  the  probability 
of  danger,  in  admitting  at  once  an  unrestrained  and  unqualified  in- 
tercourse with  every  part  of  the  east,  it  would  be  an  act  little  short 
of  madness  in  the  legislature  to  sanction  so  dangerous  an  innovation  ; 
who!^  only  tendency  ^ould  be  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  one  set 
of  men,  merely  to  transfer  it  to  another,  a  commerce  that,  for  two 
hundred  years,  has  gradually  advanced,  from  very  small  beginnings^ 
to  its  present  magnitude  and  prosperity;  and  added,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  wealth,  strength,  revenue,  territory  and  character  of 
the  British  nation.  ^  It  is  safer,'  said  the  late  Lord  Melville,  '  to 
rest  on  the  present  system,  which  experience  has  rendered  practi-; 
cable,  than  to  entrust  myself  to  theories  about  which  ingenious 
and  informed  men  have  not  agreed' — and  we  think  that  all  reason* 
able  men  must  concur  with  his  lofdsiiip  in  the  impolicy  of  '  rashly 
relinquishing  a  positive  good  in  possession,  for  a  probable  one  iii 
anticipation/ 

We  are  quite  aware  that  neither  the  directors  nor  their  agents* 
have  always  administered  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner.  We  admit  that,  constituted  as  the 
court  19,  their  divided  responsibility  may  make  them  careless — ^we- 
admit  that  '  their  agents  are  careless  at  what  price  diey  buy ;  are 
careless  at  what  price  they  seH ;  are  careless  at  what  expense  they 
transport  its  godds  from  one  place  to  another;  that  they  live  with 
the  pA'ofusion  of  sovereigns,  and,  in  spite  of  thieit  profusioB,  acqun*e 
the  fortunes  of  sovereigns.'*  We  admit  that  this  carelessness  and 
this  profusion  may  cause  us  to  pay  ^  somewhat'  dearer  for  Indian 
comt>odities.  But,  in  admitting  this,  we  must  also  contend  that 
this  very  circumstance  goes  far  to  prove  the  soundness  of  that  sys- 
tem which,  in  spi^e  of  carelessness,  prodigality  and  bad  manage- 
ment, has  effected  more,  with  less  means,  than  has  been. effected 
by  any  government  with  which  history  has  made  us  acquainted — 
which  has  seated  the  successors  of  those  directors  on  the  throne  of 
Anrengzebe,  whose  representatives,  in  the  persons  of  an  adventu- 
rer and  a  Jew,  under  the  name  and  character  of  English  ambassa" 
dors,  appeared  before  this  haughty  emperor  of  the  east,  with,  their 
(lands  bound  before  them,  and  were  content  to  be  dismissed  with  a 
reprimand  on  their  knees— whose  principal  servants,  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  were  marched  through  the  streets  of  Surat, 
with  irons  ronnd  their  necks,  for  the  amusement  and  derision  of  the 
PHiltitude — ^wbieh  has  adcled   conquest  to  conquest,  and  terri- 

f  ^ealtUofNAtiooi. 
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torj  to  territory,  with  little  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  and 
in  many  instances  in  direct  violation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
which  declares  that  ^  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension 
of  dominion  in  India,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  ho- 
nor, and  policy  of  this  nation.'  The  system,  therefore,  however 
anomalous  it  may  appear,  has  within  itself  something  radically 
good  and  energetic,  which  is  not  derived  from  the  influencing  pow* 
er  of  the  government  at  home,  but  acts  in  spite  of  it;  and,  we  will 
venture  to  add,  neither  in  derogation  of  '  the  honor,  nor  the  policy 
of  the  nation.' 

The  interference  of  the  legislature  in  1782  and  the  preamble  to 
the  bill  of  1784  were  no  doubt  most  necessary  at  diose  periods  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  British 
name  in  the  east,  and  to  that  mad  career  of  ambitious  conquest 
which  embroiled  us  with  all  the  native  powers  of  India.  Tlie 
British  interests  in  the  East  Indies  were  then,  as  his  Majesty  ob- 
served to  his  faithful  Commons,  ^  worthy  of  their  wisdom,  justice 
and  humanity;'  and  most  true  it  was  that  '  to  protect  the  persons 
and  fortunes  of  millions  in  those  distant  regions,  and  to  combine 
our  prosperity  with  their' happiness^  were  objects  which  would  re- 
pay the  utmost  labor  and  exertion.'*  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  add 
diat  '  their  labor  and  exertion'  have  been  amply  repaid.  After  a 
lapse  of  SO  years,  no  instance,  that  we  know  of,  has  occurred  of 
flagitious  conduct  amongst  the  Company's  servants  in  India.  The 
charges  of  corruption,  rapacity  and  cruelty  are  no  more  heard. 
Those  which  are  now  brought  forward  are  of  a  less  criminal  charac- 
ter, and  are,  for  the  most  part,  shifted  from  the  servants  of  the 
Company  abroad  to  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home.  They  are 
stated  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  in  printed  pamphlets  and  in  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  are  alluded  to  by  some  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  abolition  of  the  charter.  They  may  be  summed 
up,  however,  under  a  very  few  heads;  and,  as  they  embrace  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  we  shall  employ  the  remainder  of  the  present 
.  article  in  a  brief  examination  of  those  charges ;  throwing  out,  as  we 
proceed,  such  suggestions  as  may  seem  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Great  Britain  and  India — setting  aside  all  theory 
and  abstract  reasoning,  and  endeavouring  to  aim  at  practical  utility 
alone. 

The  grievances,  then,  complained  of,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
make  a  change  of  system  necessary,  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
three  following  heads : 

1 .  That  the  Company  has  made  repeated  calls  on  the  public  for 
money,  for  the  prosecution  of  ruinous  schemes,  by  which  an  enor- 

*  His  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1789. 
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mous  debt  has  been  incurred,  equally  injurious  to  the  national  in*    ^ 
terestjs  and  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock. 

2.  That  the  subjects  of  this  mercantile  sovereignty  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  profits  of  its  trading  concerns. 

3.  That  by  not  ehlarging  the  exports  to  their  utmost  limits,  and 
by  not  importing  as  many  raw  materials  as  might  be  wrought  up  * 
with  advantage  in  this  country,  they  have  discouraged  British  ma- 
nufactures, while  they  have  admitted  foreigners,  and  especially  Ame- 
ricans, to  the  Indian  trade,  by  not  providing  tdnnage  to  bring  home 
the  surplus  produce,  and  the  fortunes  made  by  private  individuals ; 
thus  (say  the  merchants  of  Glasgow)  '  employing  British  capital  in  . 

a  trade  which  the  laws  of  this  country  prevent  its  own  subjects  from 
using  directly  themselves,  and  encouraging  foreigners,  possessing,  in 
consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  incalculable  advantage  of  having 
to  contend,  not  with  the  skill  and  resources  of  British  merchants, 
but  with  the  prodigality  and  negligence  of  a  joint-stock  company.' 
] .  The  charge  of  mismanagement,  in  suffering  a  debt  to  accu- 
mulate to  the  amount  of  3^  millions  is,  we  think,  satisfactorily  re- 
pelled by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  printed  papers.  In  the  first 
place,  they  observe  that,  since  the  paissing  of  the  act  of  1 79^^  the 
war,  which  has  been  raging  in  £urope  without  intermission,  has 
necessarily  increased  the  expenses  of  the  Company  ;  that  unfore-  ' 
seen  wars  with  the  native  powers  of  India,  over  which  they  could 
have  no  control,  and  undertaken  in  direct  violation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  act,  have  added  considerably  to  the  accumulation  of 
their  debt ;  that  the  acquisition  of  the  numerous  islands  and  esta- 
blishments of  the  enemy,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ordered  by  the  King's  government,  and  made  for  the  King^s 
use,  has  been  performed  chiefly  by  the  Company's  troops,  and  at 
the  Company's  expense ;  that  the  national  character  has  thereby 
been  raised,  and  great  national  interests  promoted,  and  not  for  any 
partial  or  exclusive  advantage  of  the  Company.  It  farther  appears 
that  the  increase  of  their  own  military  establishment,  and  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's European  troops  serving  in  India,  falls  solely  upon  their  re- 
venue; that  they  are  at  the  expense  of  raising,  embodymg,  and  con- 
veying to  India  all  the  troops  sent  to  serve  in  that  country ;  and  even 
of  raising  recruits,  though  their  services  should  be,  as  they  often  are, 
diverted  elsewhere : — that  their  commercial  affairs  (to  which  alone 
their  management  is  restricted)  have  invariably  been  attended  with 
success ;  have  allowed  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  ^ 
East  India  stock ;  and  a  surplus  towards  the  extension  and  improve-  ' 
ment  of  that  territory  which  has  been  acquired  under  the  immediate  . 
direction  of  his  Majesty's  ministers : — that  among  other  valuable 
products,  as  objects  of  commerce,  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton^  S^c.  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection 
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fection  in  Bengal  and  its  dependencies  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany :  all  of  which  articles,  with  many  others,  are  at  this  moment 
eminently  important  to  the  interests,  and  contribute  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Britbh  manufacturers  : — ^that  they  have  paid  to  the  pub- 
lic, at  various  times,  between  J  768  and  1812,  for  their  exclusive 
privilege,  a  sum,  in  direct  contributions,  not  short  of  .£5, 135,3 19, 
of  which  they  have  produced  a  detailed  account  :* — that  the  re- 
venue, paid  by  them  on  their  trade,  amounted  in  1811  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  «£4,2 13,425  in  customs  and  excise;  that  this  revenue 
being  collected  without  expense,  and  with  a  facility  unknown  to 
other  concerns,  saves  in  the  collection  of  those  duties  alone, 
at  least <£l50,ckx)  a  year: — that  these  direct  contributions,  and 
this  annual   revenue,    have  been  brought    into    the  exchequer, 
without  the  public  beii^  called  upon  for  any  pecuniary  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  the  source  whence  they  spring ;  whilst  all  the 
foreign  possessions  of  the  crown  are  defended  at  the  public  %x« 
pense : — that  the  fortunes  made  by  individuals,  in  their  employ, 
have  added  gradually  to  the  accumulation  of  the  public  stock  of 
national  wealth  ;  and  the  country  has  thus,  by  the  commercial  and 
political  importance  of  the  East  India  Company,  been  consider- 
ably raised  in  the  scale  of  nations : — that  Uie  prosperity  of  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  and 
some  part  of  Norfolk  have,  in  some  measure,  been  upheld  by  the 
regular  export  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  annually  of  their  ma<* 
Bufactures  at  a  loss  to  the  company.     And,  finally,  they  complain, 
and,  as  we  think,  not  without  reason,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  af- 
fairs vrhich  they  have  to  manage,  is  very  little  known,  and  little 
attended  to ;  that,  otherwise,  it  would  at  once  be  seen,  that  one 
of  the  principal  difficulties  which  they  have  to  contend  with,  is  a 
capital  wholly  inadequate  to  the  great  extent,  variety  and  import- 
ance of  those  affairs. 

This  point  they  endeavour  to  establish  by  a  detailed  accountf  of 
commercial  and  territorial  outlay  made  up,  as  to  India,  to  the  30th 
April,  1810,  and  the  home  accounts  to  Ist  March,  1811.  The 
abstract  is  briefly  as  under.  £. 

Commercial  outlay 14,847,678 

Territorial  outlay  at  home  and  in  India  21,282,279 

Expenditure  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  1 

acquirement  of  territory,  factories,  fo-  >  15,052,170 
rests.  Sec } 


Forming  an  aggregate  capital,  necessary  to  ?    «i  igo  toy 
carry  on  the  concern,  of     ....     3        '       ^     ' 
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The  actual  capital  of  the  Company  cbnsbts  of — 
Capital  advanced  by  the  advent  | «  «g^  ^^ 

Capital  raised  by  boDds   .     .     .    7,000,000  ' 

CootingeDl  credits  at  home  and  7  ^  „^^  ^^^ 
abroad j7,787,9o3 

Making  together     ........    £2,567,9^3 

LeaiTing  a  balance  short  of  the  capital  ne-^ 

cessary  tO'carry  on  the  concern  on  the>  28,614,174 

present  scale,  of  .     .    « j 

wbich,  added  to  the  sum  oo^v  wanted  to  discharge  a  part  of  the 
India  debt  transferred  hone,  constitutes,  at  t^  moflsoit,  a  perma- 
nent debt  in  India  and  Europe  of  about  32  millions ;  being  just 
'  four  times  the  amount  of  what  it  was  in  1793.  But  wh^n  ji^is  is 
brought  forward  as  a  charge  of  '  nusmaaagement  and  prodigality,' 
it  diould  be  recollected  that  the  territorial  revenues,  since  ti^  pe*^ 
eiod,  ba?e  been  increased  from  seven  to  severUeenuullions/y  that  tbe 
nevemies  paid  by  them  to  the  crown  have  gradually  risen  fit)m 
about' one  million,  at  that  period,  to  upwards  of  four  millioBS  at. 
present;  that  the  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  by  diem  has  been 
doubled,  and  tiieir  commerce  increased  in  tbe  same  propoilion. 
But,  leavkig  their  lucrative  cbmm^ce  (for  'SO  it  is  after  all)  out  of 
the  (}uestion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  temtory  of  17  milliohs  rer 
veuue,  paid  mostly  with  great  punctuality,  has  been  cheaply  obtain- 
ed by  .incurring  a  debt  of  no  more  than  32  millions^  It  would  he 
fortunate  for  England  if  the  conquests  made  by  the  crown  were. 
effe<^tedat  so  cheap  a  rate,  or  so  productive,  when  effected*  We 
sbould  as  aoen  consider  a  private  gentleman  to  be  ^  ruined,'  whose 
estate  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  not  amounting  to .  two  years 
rental,  as -suppose  for  a  moment  that  32  millions  of  debt  could  in 
ai^  shape  affect  the  credit  of  the  East  India  Company.  Ample 
ar«  their  means  for  liquidating  this  debt;  and  the  time  is  now  come 
wiien  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  redeem  tbe  pledge  made 
to  ike  public, — '  brmg  their  expenditure  within  their  income,'  and 
repay  the  trifliug  aid  which  they  have  received]  from  govern^ 
meut. 

It  was  hardly  necessary,  however,  we  think,  for  the  Directors, 
in  ibeir  justification,  to  bring  into  the  account,  the  increase  of 
expense  and  diminution  of  mercantile  profits  '  by  the  numerous 
da^Bs  of  large  and  excdlent  ships,  constructed  and  fitted  for  warl&e 
defence  as  well  as  commerce,'  which  political  considerations  in- 
duced  them  to  employ.  We  can  allow  tbem  no  credit  on  the  score 
of  these  ships  being  '  suitable  for  ships  of  war,  in  aid  of  the  regu- 
lar 
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lar  navy/  It  is  very  true  that  fourteen  of  them  were,  as  they  state, 
converted  into  ships  of  war  at  a  moment,  of  great  apparent  danger 
of  invasion,  or  perhaps^  more  correctly  speaking,  at  a  moment  of 
greater  alarm  than  was  necessary;  but  they  proved  the  hardest  bar- 
gain that  was  ever  made  for' the  navy, "nor  was  there  an  oflScer ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  any  ojiie  oi  them  who.  did  not  rejoice  to 
get  rid  of  his  charge.  We  are  also  compelled  to  refuse  them  our 
assent  to  the  proposition,. 'that- the  trade  of  the  Company  has  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  in  affording  a  nursery  for  seamen  in 
time  of  war.'  It  is  rather  a  drain  from  the  navy  than  a  nursery  for 
it;  the  common  refuge  of  deserters  who  hope  to  escape  detection 
by  length  of  voyage  and  distance  from  home.  Their  officers  and 
artificers  are  all  protected,  and  the  remainder  of  their  crews  are  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  landmen  and  foreign  seamen,  neither  of 
whom  afford  any  supply  to  the  navy.  Indeed  so  little  does  the 
trade  of  the  East  India  Company  deserve  to  be  called  '  a  nursery 
for  seamen,'  that  the  whole  of  their  115>000  tons  of  shipping,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  does  not  breed  up  for  the  sea  service  a  single 
apprentice.  On  what  grounds  they  are  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  several  acts  of  the  legislature  '  for  the  encouragement  of 
seamen'  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  but  it  is  '  a  privilege'  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  found  in  the  new  bill;  and  that  the  ship  owners 
will  hereafter  be  compelled  to  take  a  number  of  apprentices  pro- 
portioned to  the  tonnage — then  indeed  may  the  Company  boast  of 
their  shipping  being  a  nursery  for  seamen  in  time  of  war. 

Their  army  has  necessarily  increased  to  a  vast  extent,  and  its 
expenses  have  been  augmented  in  proportion;  nor  do  we  think  diey 
could  with  safety  have^  been  reduced  before  the  present  period.  It 
is,  however,  highly  remarkable,  and  therefore  proper  to  observe,  that 
there  is  no  other  power,  of  the  same  extent  of  dominion,  of  coast 
and  inland  frontier,  and  of  population,  defended  by  so  small  a  mi- 
litary force.  Little  danger  is  now  to  be  apprehended. from  any 
foreign  invasion  of  India  on  the'  land  side;  still  less  by  sea.  No 
confederation  of  the  remaining  native  powers  is  likely  to  disturb  its 
tranquillity.  Some  reduction  may  therefore  be  effected,  especially  in 
the  enormous  staff  of  the  army,  which,  with  a  judicious  retrench- 
ment in  the  various  departments  and  establishments  both  civil  and 
military,  and  a  regulated  system  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  service,  would  not  only  allow  of  a  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  but  afford  also  the  means  of  augmenting  the  trading  capital 
of  the  Company,  which,  they  complain,  and  not  without  reason, 
is  inadequate  to  the  increased  magnitude  of  their  commercial  con- 
cerns. 

S.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  rightly  understand  the  direct 
meaning  of  the  second  charge.  One  fact  at  least  is  fiilly  establish- 
ed. 
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ed>  that  all  the  Indian  territories  under  the  Company's  dominion 
have  been  signally  improved^  and.  the  happiness  and  security  of 
their  vast  population  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  For 
half  a  century 9  nearly,  the  province  of  Bengal  has  enjoyed  a^stateof 
unusual  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity:  and  the  history  of  the 
world  affords  not  perhaps  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Mysore  country  has  advanced  in  population  and  agricultural 
improvement,  since  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  by  whom  it  was  oppressed, 
and  its  transition  under  British  protection.  In  all  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces indeed  the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved, and  their  lives  and  property  secured  from  rapacity  and  op- 
pression. So  far  back  even  as  1793  Mr.  Dundas  congratulated  th« 
House  on  the  good  effects  of  the  then  established  system,  declaring, 
that  the  Company *s  possessions,  when  compared  widi  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  the  peninsula, '  were  as  a  cultivated  garden  to  the  field 
of  the  sluggard.' 

.  But  if  die  charge  has  relation  to  the  inadequate  means  of  send- 
ing home  the  surplus  of  the  territorial  revenues,  in  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  to  the  deficiency  of  capital  which  prevents  the 
augmentation  of  the  Company's  annual  investments,  the  truth  of  it 
has  partly  been  admitted  by  the  Directors ;  and  it  furnishes,  in  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  allowing  a  parti- 
cipation to  British  merchants  in  the  Indian  trade,  who  neither  want 
capital  nor  activity  to  excite  and  to  encourage  the  hidustry  of  this 
country  as  well  as  that  of  the  natives  of  India.  To  exact  a  tribute 
.from  those  natives^,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  to -exhaust  their  circu- 
lating medium  by  remittances  home  in  bullion,  which  might  be  so 
much  more  advantageously  employed,  both  for  England  and  India^ 
in  raising  the  numerous  valuable  products  of  *  the  latter  country,  is 
indeed  ^  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  subject,'  and  without  add- 
ing either  to  the  profit  of  the  *  merchant'  or  the  benefit  of  the 
'  sovereign.*  One  thing  is  sufficiently  obvious, — that  to  the  natives 
of  India,  at  least,  the  immediate  operation  of  an  increased  com- 
mercial capital  and  intercourse  would  be  that  of  ^  mitigating  one 
of  the  inevitable  evils  arising  from  a  foreign  and  non-resident  go* 
vemment,  receiving,  xiirectly  or  indirectly,  a  large  tribute.' 

We  are  satisfied  then  that  it  would  be  but  just  to  ourselves  and 
our  Indian  subjects,  to  enlarge  the  trading  capital  between  the  two 
countries  by  the  admission  of  British  merchants  to  a  participation 
of  that  trade;  but  w^  do  not  therefore  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  theorists  who  would  contend  that  the  whole  system  is  radi- 
cally wrong,  and  that  a  set  of  merchants,  governing  a  large  and  dis- 
tant territory,  (however  incompatible  it  may  be  thought  with  the 
theoretical  principles  of  political  economy,)  cannot  possibly  govern 
it  as  it  ouj^ht  to  be*  It  i»  not  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  inca- 
pacity 
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pacitj  of  die  East  India  Company,  that  Doctor  Smkh  shotdd  have 
prouounced  the  uHfitneas  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court 
of  Proprietors,  in  every  respect,  to  govern,  or  even  to  share  ia 
the  governnoeut  of,  a  great  empire : — ^relying  on  this  theory,  be 
proceeded  a  step  farther,  and  pronounced,  in  1784,  the  immediate 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the  Company,  whose  tottering  fieances,  lie 
said,  were  upheld  only  by  the  temporary  relief  of  government.  Since 
that  time  his  disciples  have  re))eated  the  same  thing  a  hundred  timea 
over;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  conclusions,  legitimately  resulting,  as 
they  contended,  from  true  economical  premises,  it  has,  provokingly 
enough  to  them,  continued  to  prosper.  The  system,  therefore^ 
imperfect  and  anomalous  though  it  be,  must  have  its  merits.—* 
Mr.  Dundas,  in  proposing  it,  was  aware  that  it  was  in  opposition 
to  established  theories  in  government  and  commerce,  none  of  which 
however,  as  far  as  be  could  discover,  were  applicable  to  India*  *  No 
writer,'  he  observes,  *  on  political  economy,  had  supposed  a  case 
where  an  extensive  empire  was  administered  by  a  commercial  as- 
sociation, nor  had  any  writer  on  commercial  economy  agreed  diat 
trade  should  be  shackled  by  an  exclusive  privilege;  but,  in  spite  of 
JEill  these  fine  theories,  die  machine  had  moved  forwards  and  pro- 
duced known  and  acknowledged  advantages,  whilst  the  theoretic 
systems  only  supposed  advantages.'  The  history  of  India  for  the 
last  thirty  years  has  indeed  completely  falsified  the  theory,  that  a 
mercantile  body  is  not  equal  to  the  government  of  a  large  and  dis- 
tant empire.  Lord  Cornwallis  found  the  system  of  1793,  with 
some  trifling  modifications,  ^  sound  and  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses.' Lord  Wellesley  had  no  difficulty  in  governing  India  under 
that  system ;  and  lie  has  since  declared,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
that  the  basis  is  the  right  one  on  which  it  is  founded,  though  time 
and  change  of  circumstances  may  have  rendered  some  modifications 
of  it  necessary. 

Whatever  then  may  be  urged  against  the  anomalous  system  of 
Indian  commerce  and  government,  by  political  and  commercial 
theorists,  it  has  met  the  approbation  of  practical  and  expe- 
rienced men;  among  whom  may  be  numbered  men  of  the  first  cha* 
racter  for  ability  and  integrity  in  the  nation.  Resting  then  on  that 
practice  and  that  experience,  rather  than  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
borne  away  by  abstract  theories,  however  plausible,  whatever  al« 
tei^tions  may  be  deemed  expedient,  we  most  cordially  join  with  the 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman  in  the  hope,  '  that  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  in  general,  will  resist 
those  rash  and  violent  innovations  upon  the  system  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  the  merchants  of  different  towns,  proceeding  upoB 
theoretical  ideas,  and  overlooking  most  material  facts,  now  a}^ar 
to  intend,  without  any  certainty  even  of  extending  the  commerce  ef 
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this  country/  but  to  the  unavoidable  detriment  of  its  political  inte* 
rests  abroad^  and  its  financial  interests  at  home.'^ 

3.  This  charge  in  fact  embraces  the  whole  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  Company  and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
part  of  the  British  public.  It  is  met,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors, 
}n  an  able  and  elaborate  manner,  by  their  chairmen,f  whose  argu* 
ments  for  preserving  their  privileges,  and  objections  against  the 
abolition  of  them,  may  be  comprehended,  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned, under  the  two  heads  of  Indian  exports  and  Jndian  im- 
ports. 

Under  iSneJirst  head  they  state,  that  no  material  enlargement,  if 
any  enlargement  at  all,  is  to  be  expected  in  the  exports  of  our  ma- 
nufactures to  India ; — that,  as  an  object  of  gain,  the  Indian  trade 
has  gradually  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  either  to  the  <^ompany, 
or  to  individuals ; — and,  that  the  expectation  of  advantages,  anti- 
cipated by  sanguine  minds,  is  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  people,  climate,  and  productions,  as  well  as  by  the  expe- 
rience of  two  centuries,  all  which  the  records  of  Leadenhall-street 
can  and  do  certify ; — that  their  unceasing  endeavours,  through  the 
whole  of  that  period,  to  extend  the  sale  of  British  products,  have 
met  with  little  success ; — that  the  French,  Dutch,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  have  equally  failed,  in  introducing  the  manufactures 
of  Europe  into  India ; — that  this  failure  has  not  been  owing  to  their 
trading  in  com[)anies,  for  that  the  Americans  traded  largely  as  in- 
dividuals, each  in  his  own  way,  exploring  every  part  of  the  East ; 
yet  that  their  chief  and  almost  their  only  article,  for  the  purchase 
of  Indian  goods,  has  been  silver ; — and  Aat,  in  fact,  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  silver  has  been  the  only  marketable  commodity, 
to  any>great  extent,  in  India. 

The  arguments  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  export  trade,  are  supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London ;  who  resolve  to  this 
eflFect — that  the  export  trade  to  India  would  not  be  increased  by 
opening  that  country  to  the  private  merchant ;  because  the  toi\- 
nage,  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  to  the  private  trader,  during 
the  last  six  years,  amounted  to  63,000  tons,  (independent  of  the 
allowance  to  the  Company's  oflScers,)  of  which  16,230  tons  only 
were  employed ;  and  that  of  these,  7,000  (being  nearly  half)  con- 
sisted in  wine  and  beer;  thus  leaving  no  more  than  1,600  tons 
annually  for  all  kinds  of  stores  and  British  manufactures,  exported 
by  the  private  traders.  Hence,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  largely  extended  market  of  consumption  is  erroneous  and 

•  Priiited  papert,  page  11. 
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delusive ;  that  new  adventurers  veould  only  enjoy  a  share  of  that 
which  is  now  carried  on ;  and  they  finally  arrive  at '  a  result  which, 
without  communicating  any  additional  advantages  to  the  country, 
without  invigorating  national  industry,  or  rewarding  the  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprize,  must  split  that  into  parts  and  fractions, 
which  is  now  conducted  and  concentrated  as  a  whole ;  and  termi- 
nate, in  its  transfer  from  one  set  of  hands  to  another,  with  incalcu- 
lable disadvantages,  and  perhaps  with  total  ruin/* 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  contest,  that 
those  very  men^  who  are  always  the  most  forward  among  the 
Common  Councilmen  of  the  city  of  London,  in  decrying  mono- 
polies, exclusive  privileges;  undue  influence,  and  in  clamouring 
about  *  the  sacrifices  which  the  many  are  compelled  to  make 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,'  should  be,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  Company's 
monopoly.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  when  an  '  exclusive  privilege* 
puts  *  money  in  their  purses,'  it  is  no  bad  thing  to  be  *  one  of  the 
few/  If  the  Company  is  to  stand  its  ground,  we  trust  it  will  find 
better  advocates  than  these  Common  Councilmen  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  argument,  in  fact,  which  is  drawn  from  the  non- 
employment  of  the  tonnage,  allowed  by  law  to  the  private  trader, 
and  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  is  the  weakest  of  all  possible 
arguments,  as  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  shew.  We  deny 
positively  that  it  proves  in  the  smallest  degree,  much  less  '  satis- 
factorily proves,'  as  the  merchants  of  London  concerned  in  the 
export  trade  to  India  and  China  (who  also  meet  and  petition) 
would  have  us  believe,  *  that  the  India  market  is  not  extensive 
in  its  demand,  and  already  supplied,  frequently  to  the  great  loss 
and  serious  injury  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  such  private  ex- 
port trade.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the  Company  afid  its  avowed  advocates, 
in  order  to  try  generally  their  validity.  We  shall  assume,  in  the 
first  place,  as  a  fact,  that  no  experiment  has  yet  been  fairly  made, 
either  as  to  the  extent  or  the  profits  of  an  export  trade  from  Eu- 
rope to  India.  From  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
down  to  the  present  time,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  (with  Very  few 
exceptions)  have  traded  to  India  in  joint-stock  companies. — 
Individual  merchants  were  never  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
trade,  but  under  disadvantageous  conditions  or  unfavourable  cir-^ 
cumstances.  Thus,  by  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  each  proprietor 
was  authorized  to  carry  on  a  trade  on  his  individual  share ;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  next  to  intpossible  that  individual  adventurers 

*  jRiiWfititfio  of  the  Lord  IVIajor  andComnoa  Council  of  the  city  of  Londoo. 
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could  succeed^  the  English  being  strangers  in  the  eastern  world,  * 
feeling  and  fighting  their  way  against  their  more  powerful  and  better 
informed  rivals^  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze.    The  nefarious. conduct 
of  these  nations  soon  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  individual 
adventurers  forming  a  joint-stock,  and  sending  out  their  ships  well 
armed, in  fleets.     Again,  when  King  Charles  I.  in  1635,  granteii 
licences  to  certain  merchants   to  send  their  ships   to  the   East 
Indies,  the  failure  was  not  owing  to  '  the  want  of  a  market'  nor  to 
'  the  want  of  profit ;'  but,  plundered,  captured,  or  destroyed,  as 
thejr  were  by  the  Dutch  wherever  met  with,  this  licensed  trade, 
which  was  moreover  dearly  paid  for,  was  soon  abandoned;  and 
those  who  had  embarked  in  it  reduced  to  beggary.    The  same 
thing  happened  when  Oliver  Cromwell  threw  open  the  trade ;  but 
neither  in  this  instance  was  the  failure  occasioned,  because  '  goods 
Were  enhanced  in  cost  in  India,  the  selling  price  lowered  at  horn 6 
and  the  market  overstocked,'  but  because  those  who  ventured  upon 
it,  had  the  two  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies  above-mentioned  to 
contend  with  in  every  part  of  the  eastern  sea ;  and,  on  shore,  were 
subject  to  the  caprice,  the  extortion,  and  the  treachery  of  the  native 
powers.    There  was  at  that  time  no  settled  government  in  India ; 
every  province  was  exposed  to  the  pillage  of  the  chief  and  his  ma- 
rauders of  the  neighbouring  province.   ITie  delegates  of  the  Mogul 
at  the  sea-ports  acknowledged  no  authority  but  their  own  will ;  and 
the  merchant  had  no  security  for  the  payment  or  the  safety  of  his 
property  when  once  landed.    The  case,  at  present,  is  totally  differ- 
ent, when  almost  every  port  on  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  peninsula* 
and  every  island  of  the  Indian  ocean  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag;  and  when  there  is  not  au  enemy  by  sea  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  even  of  single  ships. 

But  the  Romans,  it  seeilis,  and,  since  their  time,  the  Americans, 
have  found  almost  the  only  marketable  commodity  in  India  to  be 
silver.  That  the  Romans  had  little  else  to  carry  except  silver,  and, 
if  they  had,  that  they  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi^ 
ble,  to  carry  other  heavy  or  cumbrous  articles  over  along,  dry, 
and  dreary  deseft,  w^  shall  not  stop  to  prove :  but  that  the 
Americans  having  carried  out  little  else  than  silver,  affords  any 
proof  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  ia 
the  markets  of  India,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  allow. 
— ^The  Ainericans,  having  no  manufactures  of  their  own,  but 
abundance  of  raw  products  marketable  in  Europe,  an4  in  other 
places  not  iar,.i^enioved  from  their  route  to  India,  found  their 
advantage  in  exchanging  those  products  for  silver;  because  sil- 
ver, thus  purchased  at  first  cost,  iu  exchange  for  raw  materials, 
was  cheaper  than  manufisictures  on  wlikb  they  must  pay  a  profit ; 
and  because  silver  is  always  sure  of  an  immeditte  market  in  every 
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part  of  India,  and  is  in  China  indispensable,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
return  cargo ;  whilst  the  delay  which  might  be  occasioned  by  bring* 
iiig  produce  and  manufactures  to  a  market  perhaps  already  over- 
stocked, and*  the  necessity,  in  that  case,  of  disposing  of  them  at  a 
reduced  price,  or  waiting  till  tlie  excess  of  stock  in  the  market 
should  abate,  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  adventure.  We 
see  tlierefore,  without  any  surprise,  that  the  exports  of  all  America 
in  manufactures  and  produce  to  every  part  of  British  India,  nev» 
exceeded  ^112,000  in  one  year;,  whilst  the  amount  of  bullion^ 
carried  by  her,  on  an  avemge  of  six  years,  was  at  the  rate  of 
i£757,277  a  year,  being  short  only  of  the  annual  amount  of  builioD 
exported  by  the  East  India  Company,  ef  65,91 1. 

If  the  example  of  the  Americans  proves  nothing  as  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  exports,  or  of  the  profits  upon  them,  it  proves  at  least  that 
the  Indian  trade  can  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  individual^ 
of  a  nation  having  no  manufactures  nor  precious  metals  of  her 
own.  It  is  farther  proved,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  America 
stipulated  for,  and  obtained,  free  admission  to  the  several  ports  of 
British  India,  by  the  treaty  of  1 794,  that  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Indian  trade.  She  well  knew,  as  the  event 
has  fully  proved,  that,  by  navigating  more  cheaply  and  more  expe- 
ditiously than  the  East  India  Company,  by  being  unfettered  with 
cumbrous  establishments,  and  by  having  admission  to  many  parts 
of  the  European  continent,  to  the  ports  of  South  America,  and 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  every  bale  of  muslin  taken 
on  board  an  English  East  Indiaman  must  iSrst  pass  up  the  Thames, 
her  merchants  could  afford  to  undersell  ours  in  every  foreign  market : 
whereas  if  the  British  merchant  were  gradually  admitted  to  the  In- 
dian trade,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  by  a  reduced  rate  of 
freight,  economy  of  management,  and  celerity  of  voyage,  he  would 
« be  able  ta  meet  tli^  Americans  on  equal  terms  in  all  the  foreign 
markets.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  prohibition  is  not  only  a  grievance 
— it  is  a  manifest  injustice  and  a  national  reproach,  uiat  every  fo- 
reigner, in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  an  unlimited  commerce  with  every  part  of  India,  while,  to  En- 
glishmen alone,  all  that  lies  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  to 
remain  a  forbidden  land.  Will  it  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground, 
we  would  ask,  for  prohibiting  the  British  merchant  from  making  the 
experiment,  to  urge,  that  the  *  experience  of  two  centuries*  has 
shewn,  that  the  '  expectation  of  advantages  anticipated  by  sanguine 
niinds'  will  be  disappointed  ?  At  any  rate,  let  the  experiment  be 
made;  let  the  merchants  have  practical  proof;  for  nothing  dhort 
of  it,  we  are  well  assured,  will  satisfy  their  minds.  Disappointed, 
no  doubt,  will  all  those  be  who,  like  the  merchants  of^  Sheffield, 
are  '  fully  persuaded*  that  ah  open  trade  to  India  would  euable  u$ 
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*  to  set  Buonaparte  at  defiance/  and  to  do  many  other  wonderful 
exploits. 

*  If  (say  these  flowery  petitioners)  the  trade  of  this  united  kingdom, 
were  permitted  lo  flo\v  unimpeded  over  those  extensive,  luxuriant,  and 
opulent  regions,  though  it  might,  in  the  outset,  like  a  torrent  represt 
and  swollen  by  obstruction,  when  its  sluices  were  first  opened,  break 
forth  with  uncontroulable  impetuosity,  deluging,  instead  of  supplying, 
the  district  before  it;  yet  that  very  violence  which,  at  the  beginning, 
might  be  partially  injurious,  would,  in  the  issue,  be  highly  and  perma- 
nently^ beneficial ;  ho  part  being  unvisited,  the  waters  of  commerce, 
that  spread  over  the  face  of  the  l^nd,  as  they  subsided,  would  wear 
themselves  channels,  through  which  they  might  continue  to  flow  ever 
afterwards  in  regular  and  fertilizing  streams.' 

This  is  metaphor  not  merely  *  sanguine/  but  absolutely  run 
wild.  Translated  into  plain  sober  sense,  however,  it  contains 
pretty  nearly  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  (he  petitioners ; 
and  it  is  this  extravagance  that  we  wish  to  repress.  We  beg  leave 
to  differ  also  from  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  when  they  consider 
the  danger  arising  from  excess  of  speculation  as  imaginary,  be- 
cause *  the  enterprize  of  individuals  is  uniformly  circumscribed  by 
their  means  and  success.'  There  was  a  time  when  this  doctrine 
would  have  been  orthodox ;  but  in  these  days  of  bold  speculation 
and  rash  enterprize,  our  dashing  adventurers  disdain  to  *  circum- 
scribe their  enterprize  by  their  means.*  The  obstructions  which 
have  choked  up  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce,  and  the  ex- 
pedients necessary  for  their  removal,  are  of  too  bold  and  hazard- 
ous a  character  for  the  cautious  regularity  of  the  merchant  of  the 
old  school,  who,  indeed,  has  prudently  retired  from  the  contest. 
Such  a  character,  once  considered  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
this  capital  of  the  world,  is  now  no  longer  known  on  the  Royal 
Exqhange.  A  new  era  has  commenced  in  the  commonwealth  of 
trade ;  and  a  new  set  of  men  have  spruifg  up,  with  new  plans  and  . 
more  comprehensive  views,  to  which  the  peculiar  circumstance? 
of  the  times  have  given  birth.  Not  contented  now,  as  heretofore, 
with  a  moderate  but  certain  profit  on  his  trading  capital,  and  an  in- 
come on  which  he  could  calculate  within  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
the  new  London  merchant  has  a  readier  way  of  going  to  work ; — - 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  finds  his  name  enrolled 
among  the  favourites  of  fortune,  or  he  finds  it  in  the  Gaztette. 

To  this  description  of  merchant  the  open  trade'  to  India  will 
most  certainly  prove  delusive.  We  are  well  persuaded,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  large  capital,  an  established  connection  in  the 
country,  an  extensive  credit  and  a  commercial  reputation,  can  pre- 
tend to  enter  into  competition  with  the  East  India  Company,  or 
sustain  a  trade,  of  which  length  of  voyage,  slow  returns,  uncertain 
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demand  and  uncertain  supply,  are  the  unavoidable  contingencies.' 
Many  severe  disappointments  will,  we  doubt  riot,  be  experience^ 
from  improvident  speculations  and  rash  adventures,  which,  how- 
ever, may,  and  unquestionably  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  subside 
into  a  sober  and  regulated  trade — a  trade  that,  in  a  great  degree, 
will  most  probably  in  the  end  be  occupied  by  the  numerous 
wealthy  and  respectable  merchants,  already  established  in  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  by  their  immediate  connections  in  £ur 
rope. 

One  of  the  arguments,  on  which  considerable  stress  is  laid 
against  the  extension  of  the  export  trade,  arises  out  of  ^  the  nature 
of  the  India  people,  its  climate,  and  productions.'  We  are  told, 
that  their  own  country  furnishes  them  with  articles  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity, more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for 
Europe  to  supply  them  ;  that  these  articles  consist  only  of  a  little 
rige  for  their  subsistence,  and  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  for 
their  clothing,  which  is  all  their  labour  will  procure.  Were  it  not 
for  this  saving  clause  explanatory  of  their  condition,  we  should  ask 
the  directors,  whether  they  considered  those  sixty  millions  of  their 
subjects  and  fellow  creatures  to  be  so  very  unlike  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  to  be  condemned,  by  their  very  nature,  to  an  everr 
lasting  state  of  misery ; — so  ungifted  with  the  ordinary  appe? 
tites  of  human  beings,  that  a  cotton  rag  and  a  bowl  of  rice 
circumscribed  all  their  wishes  and  all  their  wants  ?  We  should 
inquire  whether  it  had  not  been,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
the  constant  and  invariable  effect  of  commercial  intercourse, 
for  the  more  refined  and  civilized  to  enlighten  and  improve  those 
who  were  leas  so — to  stimulate  industry,  open  new  sources  of 
wealth  and  comfort^  and  enlarge  the  old  ones  ?  When  the  Ro- 
mans first  occupied  the  coasts  of  Britain,  they  found  the  natives 
naked,  or  wretchedly  wrapped  in  skins,  ^nd  tbey  succeeded  by 
slow  degrees  in  giving  thtm  the  means  and  the  desire  of  being 
clothed ;  and,  we  would  ask,  are  the  Hindoos  more  deeply  *  steep* 
ed  in  poverty,'  more  barbarous  now  than  the  Britons  were  then, 
and  so  incorrigibly  stupid  as  to  refuse  advancing  a  single  step 
beyond  their  bowl  of  rice  and  the  cotton  rag  which  covers  their 
loins?  ^ould  not  such  an  assumption  be  iu  direct  contradic- 
tion of  all  experieace,  aud  at  variance  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  Company,  which,  we  have  been  told,  and 
truly  told,  are  ^  as  a  cultivated  garden  to  the  Qeld  of  the  sluggard  V 

But  their  religious  prejudices;  it  seems,  operate  against  ibe  use 
of  some  of  our  articles — then  send  others,  against  whidh  they  do  nojt 
operate.  Aud  how  do  we  know  that  our  ancestors  were  less  at- 
tached to  the  dogmas  of  their  Druids,  than  the  Hindoos  are  to  those 
of  Bramah,  Vishnoo,  or  Seva  i    One  tliiug  is  quite  certiun,  thai 
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na  superstition  can  be  more  terrible,  no  conquest  over  the  human 
mind  more  complete^  no  penalties  against  disobedience  more  dread- 
ful^ than  those  which  the  Druids  exercised  over  the  ancient  Britons. 
But,  adverting  to  a  more  civilized  period  of  our  history,  and  one  more 
analogous  to  the  present  state  of  the  Hindoos,  we  will  just  observe 
that,  had  the  Venetians  been  deterred  by  this  kind  of  reasoning,  when 
they  first  made  the  attempt  to  supply  us  with  glass  and  Turkey  carpets, 
or  the  Genoese  with  wrought  silks,  we  might  still  be  satii>fied  with 
windows  of  gloomy  lattice- work,  drink  mead  and  metbeglin  out  of 
cups  of  horn,  enclose  our  legs  in  stockings  of  felt,  and  tread  on 
floors  strewed  with  rushes.  It  is  the  art  and  mystery  of  trade  to 
create  wants  in  order  to  supply  them.  It  is  the  business  of  com- 
merce to  tempt  and  persuade  men  into  new  desires,  and  to  be 
ready  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  The  progress  of  en- 
creased  desire  for  new  commodities,  though  certain,  must  be  gnn 
dual,  and  may  be  slow.  It  will  not,  however,  be  contended  that  a 
joint  stock  company  is,  best  calculated  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
commerce,  least  of  all  such  a  body  as  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, whose  lowest  clerks  in  India,  feeling  tliemselves  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendages to  the  sovereign  power,  have  too  elevated  notions  of  their 
own  importance,  to  descend  to  the  details  of  trade.  Such  details  in- 
deed require  a  too  minute  attention,  too  constant  an  application,  to 
become  the  objects  of  a  vast  concern  like  that  of  the  East  India 
Company.  They  can  only  be  effected  by  individuals  having  a  direct 
and  immediate  intei^est  in  extending  commercial  intercourse ;  wlio, 
by  conducting  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  persons,  and  mixing 
among  their  customers,  attaiu  their  object  by  almost  insensible  de« 
grees.  In  reference  to  India,  we  cannot  doubt  that  individual  indus- 
try and  capital  will  do  much  where  so  much  is  left  to  be  done ;  and  if 
they  do  not  complete  what,  from  the  natiu^  and  circumstances  of  the 
Company,  is  left  undone,  they  will  mitigate  to  the  natives  the  evils 
which  they  unavoidably  suffer  from  the  Company's  commercial  mo- 
nopoly— ^less  they  cannot  do  than  the  *  experience  of  two  hun- 
dred years'  h^s  effected  by  the  Company,  whose  exports  for  the  use 
of  the  natives,  are  limited  to  a  few  wooUeps  for  cloaks  in  the  cold 
season, Und  a  trifling  quantity  of  metals  for  working  up  into  utensils* 
The  merchants  established  at  the  several  presidencies,  restricted  as 
they  are,  have  somewhat  extended,  yet,  by  their  own  account,  barely 
kept  alive,  the  languishing  commerce  of  the  East ;  but  remove  tlie 
restrictions  under  which  ttiey  labour,  and  leave  the  trade  unconfined, 
and,  as  those  of  Bombay  well  observe,  ^  commercial  enterprize 
win  then  attain  results  which  calculation  never  would  have  antici- 
pated; pressed  down  by  difficulties,  and  cramped  by  regulations. 
It  demonstrates  only  under  >^hat  privation  of  the  elements  of  life  it 
can  continue  to  exist*' 
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But,  the  grand  argumea't  made  use  of  by  the  Company  and  its 
advocates,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  entertaining  expectations  of  an 
increased  export  by  opening  the  trade,  is  built  upon  a  fact  which 
they  consider  as  conclusive — that  the  tonnage  allowed  by  law  to  the 
private  trader,  has  never  been  filled  up ;  and  consequently,  that  it  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  all  India.  The  case  stands 
thus.  By  the  act  of  1793,  the  Court  of  Directors  are  compelled 
to  provide  42,000  tons  of  shipping  for  fourteen  years,  or  3,000  tons 
a  year,  for  the  use  and  accomodation  of  the  private  trade.  But, 
in  framing  this  act,  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  different  cir-p 
cumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  that  this  lumping  sum  was 
found  to  be  too  much  for  the  demand  of  the  former  by  34,000 
tons,  and  too  little  for  that  of  the  latter  by  72,000  tons ;  the  one 
was  therefore  unoccupied,  and  the  other  occupied  by  foreigners. 
The  policy  of  the  act  of  1793,  was  not  indeed  so  much  the  en-* 
couragement  of  private  trade,  as  thp  securing  of  a  legitimate  chan- 
nel^ to  a  commerce,  which,  in  spite  of  pams  and  penalties,  had 
assumed  an  alarming,  clandestine,  and  illegal  shape;  the  more 
alarming,  as  some  of  the  directors  themselves  were  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  extensively  concerned  in  it ;  another  proof, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Indian  trade  can  be  carried  on  by  individuals. 

If  the  encouragertient  of  private  trade  entered  at  all  into  the  con-, 
templation  of  the  legislature,  the  act  of  1793  totally  failed  in  that 
respect.  It  prescribed  so  many  petty  regulations  and  formalities 
to  be  observed,  so  many  delays  were  unavoidably  occasioned,  sq 
many  fines,  penalties,  official  interferences,  and  other  discourage- 
ments both  irksome  and  vexatious 'were  interposed,  as  to  repress  the 
ardour  of  the  boldest  adventurer.  The  shipper  of  goods  could 
never  ascertain  the  precise  time  that  freight  could  be  afforded  him^ 
and  it  was  i^rely  afforSed  when  required ;  if,  by  accident,  it  ex^- 
ceeded  the  quantity  demanded,  it  was  frequently  refused  admittance 
at  all.  Sometimes  the  tonnage  required  by  the  private  trader  was 
divided  between  different  ships,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  at  dif* 
ferent  periods,  and  the  speculation,  depending  on  an  assorted  cargO;, 
was  defeated ;  sometimes  the  ship  was  diverted,  by  emergencies, 
from  the  original  place  of  destination,  and  the  goods  adapted  for 
the  market  of  Bombay  were  carried  to  Calcutta  ;  and  it  sometimes 
happened,  that  the  tonnage  allotted  was  diverted  altogether  to. 
political  purposes,  and  the  perishable  articles  spoiled — add  to  all 
which,  ah  almost  certain  delay,  and  an  extravagant  rate  of  freight 
on  the  costly-navigated  ships  of  the  Company  ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  losses,  vexations  and  disappointments,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  deter  the  private  trader  from  adventuring  his  pro-, 
perty  on  so  many,  and  perhaps,  unavoidable  contingencies. 

Jt  is  wprs^,  if  possible,  vvith  regard  to  the  fieight  homewards.' 
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Lord  Wellesley  pointed  out  the  embarrassment  under  which  every 
proprietor,  and  freighter  of  goods,  laboured  in  India ;  and  the  Jib- 
solute  necessity  of  his  being  allowed  to  make  his  arrangements^ 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Company's  agents.  '  He  caa 
neither/  says  his  lordship,  *  be  secure  of  the  requisite  quantity  of 
tonnage,  nor  of  the  time  of  dispatching  his  goods,  nor  of  the  ship  * 
in  which  they  may  be  laden,  nor  of  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be 
distributed ;  and  his  trade  is  burdened  with  an  expensive  rate  of 
freight,  which  deprives  him  of  all  reasonable  expectation  of 
profit.'*  In  fact  the  freight  alone  added  seldom  less  than'  20  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  80  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

But,  say  the  Commanders  in  the  Company's  service,  (for  they 
also  meet  and  petition,)  *  To  the  2300,  or  3000  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice, are  allowed  3000  tons  annually  free  from  any  charge  of 
freight:  they  have  exported,  they  add,  every  article  of  British  manu- 
facture in  as  large  quantities  as  the  demand  required,  and  frequently 
in  a  much  greater,  which  has  often  caused  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
adventurers/  This  is  certainly  to  the  point.  If  officers,  carrying 
out  goods  freight  free,  and  managing  in  person  their  own  con-< 
cenis  upon  the  spot,  find  it  a  losing  trade,  how  can  others  not  pos- 
sessing these  advantages  thrive  by  it  i*  We  suspect,  however,  that 
very  few  of  the  commanders  have  become  *  bankrupts ;'  w6  know 
that  most  of  them  contrive  to  make  snug  fortunes,  and  that  many 
of  theln  do  so  in  a  very  few  voyages.  We  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  speculations  of  some  of  the  inferior  officers,  bringing  their  in- 
vestments, purchased  on  credit,  to  a  market  already  overstocked,  or 
carrying  them  to  another  for  which  they  are  not  suited,  where,  in 
cither  case  they  must  be  sold  at  whatever  they  will  fetch,  can  end 
only  in  *  the  bankruptcy  of  the  adventurers  ;'  but  a  few  cases  of  this 
kind  will  not  establish  the  general  proposition  meant  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Common  Council  of  the 
Ci^  of  X/)ndon. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  endeavour  to  try  the  validity 
of  the  Company's  statements,  *  that  a  change  of  the  present  system 
would  not  be  followed  by  the  discovery  of  such  new  and  valuable 
productions  of  the  East,  as  would  serve  materially  to  augment  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  / 
— '  that  the  country  and  productions  of  India  afford  no  new  field  of 
importance  for  the  commercial  enterprize  of  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain :' — '  that  the  chief  commodities  suited  to  the  European  mar- 
ket are  spices,  pepper,  drug^,  sugar,  coffee,  raw-silk,  saltpetre,  indi- 
go, and,  above  all,  raw  cotton  manufactur^es  of  singular  beauty  and  in 
endless  variety :' — some  of  which  we  do  not  want,-  and  olhers  we  want 
only  to  a  limited  extent.     We  certainly  da  not  think  that,  in  the  pre* 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  30th  September,  1800. 
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f^nt  state  of  the  continent,  the  demand  for  many  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated  can  be  materially  extended ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  that 
ft^ominion,  obtained  and  supported  by  fraud  and  bloodshed,  is  to 
Ias(  for  ever  ?  The  only  wonder  is,  that  insulted  humanity  has  suf 
fered  it  to  last  so  long.  The  charm,  we  hope,  is  at  length  broken,  and 
we  may  now  look  to  the  re-opening  of  those  ancient  and  copious  chan- 
nels of  consumption  which  h^ve  for  some  time  been  closed  against 
us.  Then,  in  an  instant,  will  disappear  all  those  miserable  make- 
shifts, Uiose  plantations  of  woad  and  beet,  which  the  tyrant  has 
forced  upon  the  unfortunate  landholders  of  France :  tlien  will  the  in- 
digo of  India,  with  the  sugar  and  coffee,  and  pepper  and  spices,  find, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  wide  extended  market.  And  though 
it  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable^  that  an  increased  supply  of  those 
*  cotton  manufactures  of  singular  beauty'  should  be  called  for  in  the 
home  consumption,  yet  in  Europe  and  South  America  the  demand 
for  diem  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  prodigiously  encreased.  1  he  in- 
troduction into  the  home  market  of  Indian  coffee  and  sugar  it  may 
not  be  politic  to  encourage ;  nor  can  spices,  or  pepper,  or  drugs, 
employ  any  very  considerable  tonnage  or  capital  for  that  market ; 
but  there  are  other  articles  produced  in  India,  which  the  directors 
have  qot  enumerated  in  their  catalogue  of  exports,  but  which  the 
private  merchant  would  easily  discover,  as  valuable  for  the  manufac** 
titreni  of  the  united  kingdom ; — many  of  which  the  Company  have 
yiot  impor^d  to  the  extent  of  the  demand,  and  others  not  at  all. 
We  stall  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of  only  four — raw 
silk,  cotton-wool,  hemp  and  timber. 

Since  tlie  supply  of  raw  silk  from  Italy  has  failed,  this  article  has 
become  of  more  importance  than  heretofore  to  our  manufacturers. 
India  affords  unlimited  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm, 
for  the  development  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
she  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  East  India  Company ;  which  has  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  bringing  to  perfection  this  elegant  and 
viJiiable  article  of  commerce,  which  can  now^be  imported  on  terms  . 
iufficiently  cheap  to  supersede  the  continental  silk,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  insure  a  permanent  supply  for  the  British  manufacturers. 

If  we  were  satisfied  with  the  assertion  of  the  Company,  that  the 
raw  cotton  of  India  could  not  be  brought  sufficiently  cheap  into 
this  country  to  enter  into  competition  with  that  produced  nearer 
hcmie,  for  instance,  in  the  Brazils,  the  West  Indies,  and  North 
America,  we  should  still  be  disposed  to  ask,  what  dependence 
can  we  place  on  a  r^ular  and  permanent  supply,  either  from  the 
Brazils  or  North  America  ?-^Or,  if  certain  of  a  supply,  why  a 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  produce  of  those  countries  over 
that  of  our  own,  especially  if  the  latter  can  be  afforded  on  equal,  or 
nearly  equal  terms  ?  That  it  can  be^so  afforded,  we  venture  to  assert ; 
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fm  since  the  new  mod^  of  stowage  by  comprewbn,  by  which  a  ihip^ 
that  could  formerly  take  only  2000  bales,  will  now  stow  5000,  In-* 
diau  cotton-wool  may  be  brought  with  advantage  to  any  European 
market.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  assertion  by  the  opinion  of  the 
merchants  of  Bombay,  who  state  that  Sunder  a  fiur  trade,  conducted 
on  commercial  principles,  without  interference  from  the  Company^ 
and  without  any  expense  to  them,  it  (raw  cotton)  is  capable  of 
being  conducted  so  as  to  yield  a  fair  profit,  at  a  price  below  that  . 
which  the  Americans  can  import  their  Bowed  Geoi^ias/ 

We  are  told  by  the  directors  thiU;  the  culture  of  Indian  hemp  is 
et  in  its  infancy,  and  that  years  must  elapse,  even  if  no  check  should 
>e  put  to  it,  before  the  Quantity  produced  can  form  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation.  Our  information  is  somewhat  different.  It 
enables  us  to  stute  positively  that,  in  three  years  from  notice  given 
^t  Bombay,  the  western  side  of  India  alone  would  raise  more  hemp 
than  is  necessary  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  British  navy. 
The  Sunne  hemp  is  produced  from  an  annual  plant  (the  crotularia 
jf£/sc€a^  of  more  rapid. growth  than  the  common  hemp>  requiring 
less  care  and  less  labour  in  the  culture,  a  lighter  and  poorer  soil,  is 
more  easy  to  reap,  and  less  difficult  to  manage  in  every  stage  of  the 
future  proccji^.  It  is  equal  in  strength  to  the  best  Riga  hemp,  and 
retains  tar  equally  well,  as  numerous  experiments,  made  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's dock-yards,  have  pretty  fully  proved;  and  we  know  that  the 
very  best  sort  produced  in  India,  which  is  the  Concan,  notwith*^ 
standing  the  impediments  of  the  discouraging  system,  might  be,  and 
actually  was,  delivered  in  the  river  Thames  at  «f  64  per  ton,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Russia  hemp  was  supplied  by  contract  at  a 
price  exceeding  <£80  per  ton. 

But  we  are  told  that  cargoes  of  hemp  and  cotton  could  not  be 
sent  to  Europe,  without  something  more  ponderous  for  their  bulk  as 
dead  weight.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  sugar,  of  rice,  of  dammer 
or  turpentiue,  of  saltpetre,  or  a  variety  of  other  heavy  materials 
that  mi^t  be  discovered  to  serve  as  dead  we^ht.  Teak  timber  for 
ship-building  grows  on  jihe  same  side  of  India,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  spot^  with  the  best  hemp  and  cotton,  and  an  importation  of 
this  article  i^  most  desirable  on  many  connderations.  In  the  Se« 
cond  Article  of  our  last  Number  we  have  shewn  the  absolute  neces* 
sity  of  husbanding  our  home  resources  of  oak  timber— 7we  have 
there  pointed  out  the  valuable  qualities  of  teak,  and  the  inexbaus** 
tible  supply  which  India  is  capable  of  affording. 

In  adverting  to  the  article  of  timber  for  ship-building,  we  can- 
not omit  noticing  the  petition  of  the  ship*owners  of  London  against 
India  built  ships  being  admitted  to  a  registry  in  England*  Wa 
trust  that  a  demand  so  unreasonable,  grounded  on  a  policy 
10  narrow,  wiV  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment    We  should 
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say  to  them,  as  Lord  Wellesley  said  to  the  CJMirt  of  Directors  in 
1800,  that  this  question  Is  now  *  no  longer  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency or  commercial  policy,  but  of  necessity/  If  conditions  for 
this  indulgence  be  thought  expedient,  of  which  we  are  not  aware, 
let  each  India  built  ship  be  first  required  to  bring  home  a  given , 
quantity  of  teak,  proportioned  to  her  tonnage,  as  tlie  price  of  this* 
privilege.  But  why  may  not  India  built  ships  be  admitted  to  a  re- 
gistry as  well  as  colonial  vessels  ?  What  possible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  a  ship  built  at  Nova  Scotia  should  possess  a  character 
which  is  refused  to  one  built  at  Bombay  ?  Why  should  the  latter  be 
excluded  from  bringing  home  the  produce  of  British  territories, 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  in  articles  most  beneficial  for  Bri- 
tish manufactures ;  whilst  the  same  produce  would  immediately^ 
be  admitted  m  the  same  vessel  provided  she  carried  a  foreign  flag  ?' 
This  is  a  policy  which,  we  own,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.         * 

The  directors,  however,  would  seem  to  inbinuate  that  the  pro-, 
ducts  of  India  cannot  materially  be  increased  even  in  quantity  : — 
they  tdl  ns,  that  the  productions  of  any  country  *  will  be  regulated  • 
by  the  demand  ;'• — that,  *  no  agriculturists  or  manufacturers  will  go 
on  iVom  year  to  year  to  produce  that  for  which  they  have  no  sale  f 
that,  *  from  the^tiature  of  the  Indians  and  their  ditision  into  castes, 
it  is  not  so  eas^among  them,  as  in  Europe,  to  meet  an  increased 
demand  by  increased  production.'  The  reason  why  they  have  no 
sale  is  obvious  enough  : — there  are  no  buyers  but  the  Company ;  and 
it  is  the  Company's  want  of  capital,  by  their  own  acknowledgment, 
that  cramps  the  demand.  We  know  very  well  that  the  Company's 
tonnage  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  it  in  India,  even  for 
their  own  gruff  goods,  and  that  many  thousand  tons  of  goods  are 
yearly  left  on  hand  that  would  be  sent  to  England  if  India>built 
ships  were  permitted  to  be  employed.  So  far;  in  "point  of  fact, 
are  the  exertions  of  the  natives  from  being  confined  to  the  procuring 
of  <^  a  little  rice  and  a  cotton  rag'  for  their  own  subsistence  and  cloth- 
ing, that,  twelve  years  ago,  Lord  Wellesley  informed  the  Court  of 
directors,  that,  *  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  British  go- 
vernment in  India,  combined  with  the  increased  demand,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  for  Indian  commodities,  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  British  territories  in  India  had  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent far  exceeding  the  demand  which  the  capital  applicable  to  the 
Company's  investment  can  embrace.' 

As  the  British  merchant  was  not  allowed  to  send  home  this  su- 
perabundant produce  in  British  vessels,  it  was  purchased  and  sent 
to  Europe  with  the  capitals  of  private  merchants,  and  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  under  the  American  flag.  But  that  flag  no  longer 
appears  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  the  surplus  produce,  which  the  In- 
dia Company  has  neither  capital  to  purchase,  nor  shipping  to  ex- 
port, 
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porty  must  tbereforei)e  thrown  upon  the  hahds  of  tbe^agriculturist  dnd 
manufacturer;  and  thus^  indeed,  the  directors  ar^  right  in  saying  tbej. 
will  not  go  on  '  to  produce  that  for  which  they  have  no  sale/  How 
long  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  is  for  the  Briti^  parliament 
iQ  determine.  It  cannot  fail,  we  think,. of  marking  the  egregious 
want  x^f  policy,  ii^  a  national  point  of  view,  of  continuing  for  a  mo- 
nient  to  close  India  against  our  own  merchants;  nor  can  its  justice 
and  humanity  withhold  any  longer  from  our  fellow  subjects  ia 
](ndia,  the  means  of  pending  to  a  market  tlie  pjoduce  of  their  own 
labour,  raised  on  their  own  soil, 

.  There  is  something,  we  must  own,  exceedingly;  inconsistent  iu 
tJie  assumption  that  *  the  nature  of  the  Indians  and  their  divisioa 
into  castes,'  operate  against  tbeir  productive  powers,  while,  at  th« 
same  time,  w  apprehension  is  expressed  (the  evil  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  di^c0ver)  l^st '  British,  capital  should  be  ,trai3i3planted  to. 
tndi^  to  rai^e  produce  there.'  Thp  *  division  into  castes'  is,inpaiat 
of  fact,  the  most  complete  system  of  a  division  of  labour  that  ever 
has.  been,  or  could  be,  practised  by  a  whole  people,  and  to  tins* 
alone  are  owing  the  perfection  aqd  endless  variety  of  their  beautiful, 
cotton  fabrics. 

It  was  natural  enough,  and  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the 
merchants  and  ship  owners  of  the  pprt  of.  London,  who  h'av^  par-i 
tici])ated  so  largely  in  the  Indian  monopoly,  should  petition  for  a 
continuance  of  it ;  it  was  equally  so  for  the  Directors  to  hold  forth, 
the  notion  that,  *  to  have  only  one  place  of  sale  for  Indian  gogdV 
would  be  a  beneficial  regulation  for  all  parties.  The  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  however,  (and  they  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  of  all- 
the  out  ports)  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They  say  tbaft,  *  the' 
system  of  confining  the  East  India  trade  to  the  port  of  London  is» 
unnecessary,  unjust  and  impolitic;  unnecessary,  because  the  duties 
may  be  collected  with  equal  care  and  less  loss  by  pilferage  in  the 
outports ;  unjust,  because  every  mercantile  place  in  tlie  united; 
kingdom  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  ;  and  impolitic,  becausei 
the  superior  economy  and  dispatch  which  prevail  in  the  out-ports,* 
are  requisite  to  secure  an  equality  in  the  competition  with  fordgn: 
nations.'  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  East  India  Company  willi 
he  obliged  to  concede  this  point  to  the  merchants  of  the  out-* 
ports,  even  though  King  William  III.  might,  think  differently.: 
Admitting  some  evil  consequences  to  ensue  fvom  diverting  cargoes, 
of  manufactured  goods  from  the  London  markets  to  those  of  the- 
out-ports,  they  are  evils,  we  apprejicud,  that  will  cany  with  them; 
their  own  corrections.  One  cargQ  to  Hull,  and  another  to  Bristol! 
annually,  will  satiate  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  England ; 
and  as  to  Glasgow,  he  must  be  a  bold  speculator,  we  think,  who. 
will  venture  to  carry  thither  the  first  ship  load  of  India  muslins£ 
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in  the  very  t^th  of  the  manufvctaters  oC  Paisley.  To  the  carry- 
ing of  the  raw  materials  of  India  to  theout-ports,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  reasonable  objection  can  be  made ; — ^biit  we  agree  with 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  that  it  wonld  be  most  ^  unjust'  and '  im» 
politic/  to  saddle  the  manufiiHrturer,  and  of  course  the  consumer, 
with  an  additional  cost  of  10  to  1^  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material, 
by  compelling  it  to  go  first  up  the  river  Thames^  instead  of  proceed- 
ing direct  to  the  manufectories.  Besides,  if  it  be  tru^,  that  the  manu- 
fiictured  goods  of  India  can  be  re-exported  with  most  advantage  to 
the.importer  from  the  metropolis,  because  thither  the  foreign  mer- 
chant will  resort  for  an  assorted  cargo,  to  the  metropolis  such  goods 
will  continue  to  find  their  way  without  an  imperative  law.  It  is 
upon  this  point,  however,  that  the  Directors  seem  determined  to 
make  their  stand — not  for  the  interests  of  the  Company^— for  nei- 
ther th^,  as  managers,  nor  the  proprietors,  as  fa^  as  trade  b  con- 
cerned, can  be  materially  affected  by  a  few  return  cargoes  .being 
sent  to  half  a  dozen  out-ports-^but  it  is  diat  overbearing  influence 
created  by  the  shipping  interest  and  its  widely  extended  connexions, 
in  which  both  the  Directors  and  Proprietors,  and  Officers  in  die 
Compan/s  service  are  personally,  and  many  of  them  deeply  in* 
volved — that  has  worked  up  an  opposition  to  the  views  of  govenn 
ment,  which  maintains,  and  we  think  properly  maintains,  the  prin- 
ciple, '  that  the  merchants  of  this  country  have  a  substantial  claim 
to  as  much  liberty  of  trade  as  they  can  enjoy,  without  injury  to 
other  important  national  interests.'*  The  Directors  are  surely 
inconsistent  in  stating  that  the  '  vital  interests  of  the  Company* 
^ould  be  affected  by  allowing  a  small  participation  in  that  trade 
which,  they  have  declared,  ^  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  gain 
to  the  Company/ 

There'  is  another  point  which  the  Compaq  will  be  called  upon 
to  concede,  but  which  the  government  will  find  some  difficulty  in 
granting :  yet,  unless  it  be  meant  to  confer  gratuitously  on  foreign- 
ers a  trade  which  the  Company  cannot  occupy  themselves,  the  door 
n^ttst  be  opened  to  the  private  trader.  We  allude  to  the  circuitous 
trade  between  India  and  the  ports  of  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  thai  we  should  cultivate  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  latter  country,  which  can  only  be  done  to  any  great  extent 
tfaroiicb  the  medium  of  the  India  trade.  The  whole  coast  of 
Brazil  and  La  Plata  lie  nearly  in  the  direct  route.  From  hence, 
•pecie,  in  return  for  British  manufactures,  may  be  procured  on  the 
Outward,  and  hides  and  tallow,  in  exchange  for  India  goods,  on  the 
homeward  voyage. 

.   It  is  the  wish  of  the  Company  to  confine  the  private  trade  to 
^ose  ports  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  where  they  have  establidi- 

*  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Buckiugbamshire,  &c.  24th'Deceffiber,  1812. 
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ments ;  but  this  restriction  Mrill  by  no  means  satisfy  the  popular  ex- 
pectation, which  looks  for  nothing  less  than  the  free  range  of  both 
coasts ;  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  gulph ;  of  the  coasts  of  Ava, 
Pegu  and  Cochinchina,;  and  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 
including  Japan.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  all  these  countries  has  been  already  tried  by  the  private 
merchants  established  in  India ;  whose  knowledge  of  trade  in  genera], 
and  of  that  of  the  East  in  particular,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  , 
merchants  of  Liverpool,' Bristol  and  Glasgow — ^yet,  with  all  the 
local  advantages  they  possess,  most  of  their  efforts  have  wholly  fail- 
ed, and  the  remainder,  though  partially  successful,  have  subttided 
into  a  very  narrow  channel. 

In  the  suggestion  of  the  Directors  that  ships  clearing  out  for 
the  India  trade  should  not  be  of  less  burden  than  400  tons,  we 
most  cordially  agree.  The  fair  trader  will  have  no  ground  to  ob- 
ject to  this  linytation,  as  a  ship  of  400  tons  is  navigated  at  less  ex- 
pense than  two  ships  of  200  tons  each.  If  every  petty  privateer  and 
letter  of  marque  were  permitted  to  rove  about  the  Indian  seas,  and 
their  innumerable  islands,  where  there  is  no  controlling  power,  all 
kinds  of  illegitimate  practices  would  prevail,  and  those  scenes  which 
disgraced  the  buccaneers  of  America,  might  be  acted  over  agahi 
in  the  East,  more  atrocious  in  proportion  to  the  greater  distance  and 
the  magiiitude  of  the  temptation.  If  it  should  seem  good  to  the 
legislature  to  throw  open  the  trade  with  India,  it  will  behove  it  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  not  only  protect  the  natives  from  op- 
pression, but  al^  the  national  character  from  reproach.  The  re- 
gulation in  poiiit  of  the  ships'  tonnage  will  go  far  in  preventing  mere 
chance  adventurers  from  engaging  in  wild  Speculations  outward, 
and  making  up  for  failure  by  smuggling  homeward. 

The  evil  which  some  of  the  Directors  apprehend  from  throwing 
open  the  trade,  and  from  ^  the  transmission  of  British  capital  to  the 
East/  is  the  colonization  of  India  by  British  subjects.  Men, 
they  s^,  will  follow  their  property,  and  remsun  where  it  is  de- 
posited; they  will  there  domiciliate  themselves,  and  formcomiec- 
dons  with  the  natives ;  new  feelings  towards  the  mother  country 
will  spring  up ;  new  interests  be  created ;  new  attachments  formed; 
as  communities  of  Europeans  and  their  various  mixtures  begin  to 
get  together,  they  will  struggle  for  popular  rights — the  tendency  of 
all  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  Not  at  all  difficult  ceis- 
tainly ;  it  might,  perhaps,  as  the  Directors  seem  to  apprehend, 
*  facilitate  the  progress  of  India  to  independence'— it  would 
certainly  be  die  means  of  improving  and  civilizing  it ;  of  rousing 
those  latent  energies  which  a  cruel  superstition  has  deadened  ana 
depressed  f  and  of  breaking  that  adamantine  chain,  with  which  a 
remorseless  priesthood  has  contrived  to  bind  down  sixty  millions  oiT 
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human  beings  to  a  predestined  and  irrevocable  condition.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  cannot  understand  those  feelings  which  would 
withhold  from  such  a  mass  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  only  chance 
they  may  ever  have  of  recovering  the  rights  and  privileges  of  hu- 
man nature,  because  some  centuries  hence  they  may  feel  capable 
of  governing  themselves. 

An  unrestrained  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  territories  of 
the  Company  and  the  native  powers,  in  the  present  state  of  India, 
could  never  enter  into  the  views  of  any  of  the  petitioners.  The 
r^ulations  on  this  head,  now  in  force,  will  probably  be  continued, 
and  others,  perhaps,  still  more  restrictive  may  be  found  necessary. 
For  some  time  to  conje,  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  suffer  Europeans 
to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  interior,  without  a  special  licence  from 
the  Governor  General,  or  governor  of  one  of  the  presidencies;  at 
any  rate,  proper  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  adventurers  from  . 
*  flocking  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  possessing 
themselves  of  the  seats  of  the  manufacturers,'  which  was  so  much 
apprehended  by  the  late  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  result  of  throwing 
open  the  trade.  *  Each,'  said  his  lordship,  ^  would  be  ready  to 
take  redress  at  his  own  hands ;  disputes  between  merchants,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  the  manufacturers,  would  be  inevitable ;  and 
the  countr}'  thus,  in  all  probability,  become  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder.' 

Now,  with  great  submission  to  the  opinions  of  the  noble  mar- 
quiss,  the  case  supposed  would  argue  a  total  absence  of  all  govern- 
ment ;  whereas  the  Company,  as  the  act  now  stands,  is  armed  with 
ample  authority  tp  restrain  and  to  punish.  Men,  having  large  pro- 
perty at  stake  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there  is  a  discretionary 
power  to  punish  offenders  on  the  spot,  or  to  send  them  home  to  be 
tried  and  punished,  will  be  cautious  of  transgressing  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  that  power.  We  think,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  pro- 
hibiting men  of  sound  and  liberal  principles,  and  enlarged  under- 
standings, from  residing  in  those  parts  of  the  interior  where  ihere 
is  a  Company's  resident,  they  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged.  If  it 
be  the  intention  of  the  legislature  (and  we  will  not  permit  our- 
selves to  doubt  it)  to  improve  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  natives,  we  know  of  no  method  so  likely  to  attain  that  desirable 
«nd,  as  to  set  before  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  influence 
of  good  example,  of  superior  intelligence,  and  enterprising  activity. 
It  was  by  means  like  these  that  Agricola  succeeded  in  the  civili- 
zation, of  our  rude  ancest6rs. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  commercial 
part  of  it.  Favourably  as  we  are  inclined  towards  a  free  trade 
vrith  every  part  of  India  and  the  oriental  islands,  with  very  few,  if 
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any,  restiictioiis^  beyond  thaetof  limiting  the  size  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed>  we  most  cordially  agree  with  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  '  that  the  trade  with  China  could  not  be  open^ 
in  any  degree  without  extreme  danger ;'  and  with  them  we  confi* 
deutly  trust  that  this  point  will  not  be  conceded  ^  in  any  degree^' 
without  weighing  well  the  consequences  to  which  suph  a  concessioti 
might  lead. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trade  of  China  has  been  bnought  to  thiit 
high  pitch  of  importance,  both  to  the  government,  the  public,  and 
the  East  India  Company,  as  to  outweigh  that  of  the  whole  East 
besides;  its  loss  must,  therefore,  be  proportionably  severe.     By 
the  able  management  of  the  Company's  servants^  and  the  wholesome 
regulations  under  which  it  is  conducted,  it  has  hitherto  been  aug^- 
mented  and  preserved^  but  not  without  considerable  sacrifices  on  tht 
part  of  the  Company:  sacrifices  which  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded 
were  necessary,  and  such  as  individuals  could  not  possibly  en^ 
dure.     Yet,  with  every  possible  precaution  and  prudence,  die  loss 
of  it  has,  more  than  once,  been  seriously  threateoed.    The  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government  has  induced  it  to  limit 
the  intercourse  of  its  subjects  with  foreigners  to  a  single  port. 
The  municipal  regulations  of  that  port  are.  so  severe ;  the  manners, 
the  customs,  the  language  of  the  natives,  have  so  little  in  common 
with  those  of  Europeans;  the  mean  opinion  which  they  affect  to  en- 
tertain of  alt  foreigners ;  and  the  little  care  which  die  very  lowest  of 
them  take  to  conceal  that  opinion, — are  all  at  variance  with  an  ex-^ 
tended  intercourse.  So  much^  indeed,  is  the  government  averse  from 
promoting  this  intercourse,  and  so  perfecdy  mdiflerent  to  any  advan- 
tages which  a  foreign  trade  may  be  supposed  to  confer,  thait  it  takes 
care  to  have  it  understood  that,  by  the  benevolence  and  humanity  of 
the  Emperor  alone,  foreign  barbarians  are  permitted  to  partake  of 
those  bounties,  which  nature  has  -  exclusively  bestowed  on  the 
heavenly  empire  of  China;  and  whieh,  by  an  act  of  great  conde«< 
sceiision,  its  subjects  are  permitted  to  supply  to  them,  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  little  value,  and  less  Use  to  his  happy  people. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  transcendent  mark  of  favour  towards  uii- 
desei^ving  fore^ners,  Ive  has  thoudit  fit  to  reserve  to  himself  the  no^ 
mination  of  such  persons  as  shall  alone  be  permitted  to  trade  with 
them.  Their  number  varies  from  about  six  to  twelve,  each  of 
whom  may  trade  on  his  own  capital,  and  must  enter  into  security 
for  the  good  conduct  of  every  ship's  company  that  enters  the  river 
of  Canton ;  the  Hong  merchants  (for  that  is  their  name)  being  cot-; 
l^ctively  responsible  to  the  government  for  any  disturbance  that  tmyi 
happen  in  the  port.  For  every  offence,  less  than  Qapital>  commit- 
ted by^any  person  bdonging  to  a  particular  ship,  the  individual  secu^ 
ri^  merchant  is  held  to  be  immediately  responsij^y  and.  is  fined,*  oc 
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imprisoned^  6r bainbooed,  as  the  t^mm^ reqtHr&.  He  i^ain  looks 
-for  redress  to  the  chiefs  of  the  European  fftctories^  who  have  od 
some  occa«on$  fo«nd  themselves  placed  tn  a^ituattoa  of  great  d<r 
Jioacy  «ik1  daager :  for,  as  retaliation  aad  responsibility  are  fuodar 
iBentd  pi^nciplels  of  Chiaese  law,  it  is  the  comflioa  practice, 
when  f^  actuid  criminal  cannot  be  discovert,  to  compel  the 
security  merchanti  either  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  the  law,  or 
to  produce  a  aubstiftite.  Hence  the  foreigiler^  however  ionocenty 
is  always  liable  to  die  puiushment  due  to  the  guilty;  and  instances 
•re  not  wanting,  whens  he  has  actually  suffered  it.^ 

On  the  other  haad,  the  government  of  China,  in  constit\^ting  the 
Hong  monopoly,  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  due  perform*^ 
4mce  of  their  engagements  with  Europeans ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
faai^ruptcy  of  any  one  of  them,  it  either  coaapels  thp  collective 
body  to  m^e  good  the  deficiency,  or  advances  the  amount  of  it 
irom  fim  imperial  treasury ;  instances  of  both  methods  have  oc- 
^cwred.  Ilie  government,  however,  takes  care  to  indemnify  itself 
by  the  imposilaoiB  of  additional  and  permanent  duties  on  all  Articles 
of  import,  and  the  Hong  ffleix:haots  reimburse  tliemsetves  by  ad- 
yaocing  the  prices  of  exports ;  so  that,  in  fact,  we,  who  are  the 
consmners,  are  serkms  sufferers  by  this  system  of  responsibility; 
ftnd  by  so  much  the  greater  shall  we  be  so,  in  proportion  to  the  ex«- 
teasion  of  the  capital  of  the  Hong  merchants,  and  the  risk  in* 
tttisred  by  their  promiscuous  dealings  with  individual  adventurers ; 
and  this  affords  an  unanswerable  alignment  in  favor  of  the  Com«> 
pan/s  exclusive  trade  with  China. 

Sndi  bekg  the  system,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  who  is  to  be 
refipOBsible  for  the  conduct  of  interloping  adventurers.^  It  cannot 
snray  be  expected  that  the  chief  of  the  Company's  factory 
riKMdd  be  asBwenible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  rivals*— or, 
ifaact  he  shoidd  risk  his  life  for  any  delinqueiKy  of  those  over  whom 

*  Sererai  InstaiiocB  miifit  be  quoted  to  show,  tfiat  diete  are  not  nerely  the  princi- 
ples, but  the  yracike  of  Chinese  I»w.  One  of  Captain  SHelvocke's  ineu  conuuitted  an 
accidental  liomicide.  The  corpse  of  the  Chinese  was  laid  before  the  door  of  the  English 
factory,  and  the  first  supercargo  that  came  out  iwas  seized  and  carried  to  prison ;  mud 
would  certBhUy  hare  aidfered  death,  had  not  the  Uafortiuitte  uaiH  beeu  ghrcn  up  and 
strangled. 

The  gunner  of  a  country  ship  killed  a  Chinese  in  firing  a  salute  by  flxder  of  the 
Captain.  jVfter  a  long  resistance  he  was  persuaded  to  surrender  fainisdf,  and  was 
ttraagled. 

A  ChiDOse  was  killed  in  an  aifra^  with  some  Portuguese  at  Macao ;  a  Portuguest 
was  peremptorily  demanded  to  satisfy  the  law.  The  governor,  unable  to  fix  on  the 
deliDqueiil,  or  compromise  the  affair,  abandoned  a  Spaniard  of  Manilla,  to  appease  the 
ligoar  of  Chinete  justice. 

Li  the  case  of  Edward  Sheea  (Qaar.  Rev.  No.  VI.  Art.  I.)  the  secnrity  mdicbast 
pressed  the  chief  of  the  factory  to  jMirchase  a  negro  slave  at  Macao  to  substitute,  as  the 
homicide  of  a  Chinese ;  and  was  quite  surprised  that  he  should  hesitate  to  get  out  of 
the  icrape  at  to  cheap  «  nts. 

he 
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he  lias  no  cotrtroul.  We  anticipate  the  answer — let  ^  consul  be 
appointed.  In  the  first  place,  how  do  we  know  that  the  Chinese 
will  receive  a  consul  ?  As  the  reptesentative  of  His  Majesty  we 
know  they  will  not*— when  hinted  at  by  Lord  Macartney,  they 
could  form  no  idea  of  a  beitig  so  perfectly  anomalous  in  the  con- 
stitution of  their  government.  But  the  Americans  have  a  consul 
there  :--*-tliat  is,  they  have  a  person  who  chooses  to  call  himself  hy 
tfcia  ttame;  but  we  know*  that  he  is. neither  acknowledged  nor 
respected  by  the  governWnt,  which  merely  considers  him  as  the* 
person  on  whom  they  can  fix  a  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the* 
Americ<ins.  We  doubt  whether  any  Brhish  subject  of  respec^ 
tability  Would  expose  himself  to  the  cnance  of  the  degrading  treat- 
ment he  might  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese ;  and  are  pretty 
certain,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  tiot  arm  him  with  the' 
power  of  delivering  up  a  British  subject,  who  may*  have  committed 
an  involuntary  and  accidental  homicide,  much  less  to  deliver  up  au 
innocent  substitute.  And  after  all,  we  have  no  doubt  that  recur- 
rence would  be  had,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  Company's  factory, 
lather  than  to  this  newly  established  officer,  of  whose  duties  the 
Chinese  have  no  distinct  conception. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  we  have  all  along  suiFered  our- 
selves to  be  grossly  imposed  up6n  with  regard  to  the  *  supposed  de- 
licacy of  allowing  a  general  intercourse  wnth  the  people  of  China/ 
and  that  the  '  notion  of  danger  is  completely  contradicted  by  the 
success  M'hich  has  attended  the  American  traffic.'*  That  the  ut- 
most *  delicacy^  is  necessary  to  be  observed  iti  all  foreign  intercourse 
\Vith  China,  the  experience  of  every  maritime  nation  of  Europe, 
(some  of  them  for  3<X)  years)  can  testify ;  that  there  is  no  ^  danger/ 
is  a  conclusion  which  the  records  of  Leadenhall-street,  for  the  la$t 
150  years,  most  forcibly  refute.  We  shall  mention  but  a  sipgle 
instance  of  danger,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  on  those  records.  When 
the  expedition,  which  was  indiscreetly  sent  from  India  to  take  pos- 
session of  Macao,  (a  part  of  the  Chinese  territories,  lent  to  the  For- 
tugueze,)  arrived  off  that  peninsula,  the  first  impulse  of  indignation 
on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  and  other  officers  of  govern- 
metit,  defetiriihed  thenft  to  expel  the  English  from  Canton,  ajid 
dose  that  port  for  ever  against  thetn  ;  but  on  consulting  the  Hong 
merchstnts,  whether  the  Americans  could  not  occupy  that  part  of' 
the  comttterce  which  had  been  carried  on  by  England,  and  receiv- 
ing a  decided  negative,  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  negociations 
with  the  officers  commaDding  the  expedition,  and  inventeid  a  thou- 
sand fajlfii^hoods  to  avert  the  wraith  of  the  caurt  of  Pekin  fr^m  th^ 


*  Glaigow  petition. 

s  2  English. 
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English.*  But  the  truth  is  that,  on  every  disturbance,  and  some- 
times on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  a  total  stop  is  put  to  the  land- 
ing or  shipping  of  cargoes ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  bold  as- 
sertions of  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  we  are  quite 
sure,  tp  make  use  of  an  emphatical  expression,  applied  by  Mr. 
Hastings  to  India,  our  existence  in  *  China  has  frequently  vibrated 
on  the  edge  of  perdition^  and  been  at  all  times  suspended  by  a  thread 
CO  fine  that  the  touch  of  chance  might  break  it.'  Another  consi** 
deration  ought  to  operate  most  powerfully.  The  most  inveterate 
enemies  which  this  country  has  in  the  East,  are  its  good  allies  the 
l^ortugueze  at  Macao,  and  the  Portugueze  missionaries  at  Pekin. 
With  such  an  authentic  document  in  their  hands  as  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment throwing  open  the  trade  to  China,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
extent  they  would  be  enabled  to  carry  their  misrepresentations  and 
to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  by  instruments  of 
this  kind;  they  might  probably  say,  that  India  was  conquered,  and 
by  the  same  instruments  the  English  hope  to  subdue  China. 

The  inclination  felt  by  the  provincial  government  of  Canton  t^ 
N  transfer  to  the  Americans  the  commerce  of  the  Et^glish  East  India 
Company,  may  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  alleged  indiffer- 
ence or  dislike  to  a  foreign  intercourse.  But,  if  it  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  wlule  the  proud  and  arrogant  court  of  Pekin  is  promulgating 
Us  maxims  of  contempt  for  all  foreign  commerce,  the  city  of  Can- 
ton has,  by  pneans  of  it,  more  than  doubled  its  former  population^ 
and  risen  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  far  beyond  every  other 
in  the  empire,  not  even  the  capital  excepted — diat  the  English 
commerce  alone  has  caused  for  many  years  past,  not  less  tban  five 
millions  sterling  annually  to  circulate  among  the  inhabitants,  wbich^ 
allowing  for  the  different  value  of  money,  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
fifteen  millions  in  England — that,  though  a  few  individuals  no* 
niinally  monopolize  this  commerce,  the  benefits  of  it  are  actually 
no  less  participated  by  the  people  of  Canton,  dian  those  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  are  by  the  people  of  London— 
that  a  weak  government  dreads  die  discontent  of  its  distant  provin* 
ces;  and  that  a  state  of  tranquillity  is,  in  its  estimation,  synonimous 
with  prosperity — that  all  the  provincial  governments  of  this-  ex*- 
tended  empire  are  corrupt  in  propordon  to  their  distance  from  the 
court ;  and,  that  most  of  its  officers  at  Canton  are  known  to  pard* 
cipate  in  the  extordons  wrung  from  the  licensed  merchants — ^these^ 
and  other  considerations  that  might  be  mentioned,  are,  io  our  minds, 

r        ■-  '■'    ■'  ■       ■  I  .  II. 

'  *  Aa  English  gentleman  who,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  at  Canton  irilh  a  vteir 
«f  getting  into  the  interior,  said  one  day  to  the  chief  Hong  merchant,  *  why  do  yo« 
prevent  me?  lam  no  missionaty.' — '  lYue,'  rapUed  the  Hong  merchant ; '  Imt  yon  af» 
wtrsc— yan  ara  an  EngUakmaa.' 
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moi^'  dnn  sufficient  to  explain  die  unwillingness  of  all  parties  at 
Canton  to  part  urith  foreign  commerce. 

When  the  Americans  were  first  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
tfie  Chflia  trade,  they  began  cautiously^  and  felt  their  way  gradual- 
ly ;  they  almost  imperceptibly  filled  up  those  vacancies  which  had 
beim  occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  the  French,  the  Dutch^ 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  factories.  To  the  orderly  English  fac* 
lory,  and  to  the  idea  that  they  were  an  inferior  sort  of  Englishmen, 
and  therefore  named  by  the  Chmese  second-chop  Englishmen,  they 
owed  mueh  for  their  introduction  to  a  trade  which,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, was  rigorously  forbidden  to  the  Russians.  In  their  first  at« 
tempts  every  man  in  the  ship  had  a  share  in  the  adventure,  which 
was  a  pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ship's  company;  and  in 
•ase  of  disobedient  or  disorderly  conduct,  the  master  held  out  the 
common  threat  of  sending  them,  as  British,  subjects  serving  under 
a  fictitious  character,  to  the  first  British  man  of  war  they  should 
fall  in  with.  British  seamen,  as  brave  as  lions,  are  as  unmanage- 
able as  those  noble  animals.  They  carry  with  them  to  every  part 
•f  the  globe  that  love  of  liberty,  and  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
which,  being  unknown  to,  cannot  b<»  duly  appreciated  by,  other 
nations.  Such  a  spirit  is  as  ill-suited  to  the  municipal  restrictions 
of  a  Chinese  port,  as  to  the  timidity  of  Chinese  men.  With  all 
the  care  and  circumspection  of  the  Company's  servants,  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  tlietn  always  in  order.  This  difference  in  the  dis- 
position and  bibits  of  British  seamen,  so  remarkable  from  all 
otliersy  is  known  unfavourably  to  the  Chinese ;  and  such  is  their 
natural  timidity,  that  the  alarm  at  the  crowds  of  British  shipping; 
which,  were  the  trade  dirown  open,  would  in  the  first  instance  swarm 
to  Canton,  some  with  the  hope  of  redeeming  a. bad  speculation  in 
India,  and  others  of  completing  an  assorted "targo,  would,  in  all 
probability,  induce  them  to  forego  the  advantages  which  they  derive 
frotn  foreign  commerce  altogether,  and  close  that  port,  like  aN  the 
rest,  agdinst  the  admission  of  strangers.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
private  ships  which  carry  cotton  from  Bombay  to  China,  being 
injmediately  subject  to  the  Company's  regulations  at  Canton,  and 
manned  chiefly  with  Lascars,  create  no  alarm. 
•  As  to  the  *  success  which  has  attended  the  American  traffic,'  it 
has  not  been  so  complete  as  the  Glasgow  merchants  appear  to  ima- 
gine. It  might  have  been  less  so  had  the  Company's  servants  acted 
with  more  circumspection,  than  actually  to  have  furnished  their 
rivals  widi  the  means  of  ext^ding  their  trade.  The  case  standi 
thus.  Of  late  years  the  cotton  sent  fi-om  Bombay,  and  the  woollens 
and  tkietals  from  England,  have  more  than  paid  for  the  exports  from 
China :  the  supercargoes,  having  no  inimediate  employmetit  for 
the  annual  balances  in  oar  favour,  paid  in  specie  into  ^ir  treasury 
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at  Canton,  occasionally  advanced  it  to  the  Hoi^  aiercbaDUf  on  sin 
understanding,  that  it  was  done  to  enable  tbem  to  purchase  tew  ^r 
the  succeeding  season  on  account  of  the.Company,  i»k1  that  an 
equitable  deduction  was  to  be  made  in  the  price  of  tbem#  ia  con^ 
sideration  of  the  money  so  advanced — but  as  Chinese  n^orality  is 
not  of  the  most  scrupulous  cast,  this  money  was  diverted  fro«i  its 
purpose,  and  either  actually  lent  to  the  Americans  at  an  advanced 
rate  of  interest,  or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  inve6tment3  on  their 
account — thus  aflfordiog  tbem  the  means  of  trading  largely  <m  Bri- 
tish capital,  improvidently  furnished,  and  improperly  approprian 
ted.  This  ^  successful  traffic,'  howe\'er,  was  nearly  at  an  end  be* 
fore  the  American  war.  The  Chinese  had  discovered,  to  their 
cost,  that  American  integrity  was  pretty  much  of  the  same  stantp 
with  their  own.  The  biUs  given  to  the  Hong  merchants  were^re* 
fused  payment,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  them  have  be* 
come  insolvent,  and  the  national  character  of  America  has  de- 
scended in  China,  from  the  second  to  the  third  chop* 

Tliese  transactions  may  serve  to  explain  the  cheapness  of  Ame- 
rican teas,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  Another  rea^ 
son  for  this  cheapness  is  dieir  great  inferiority  in  point  of  quality. 
The  Company's  supercargoes  have  the  complete  preemption  of  ^ 
the  teas  brought  down  to  Canton.  They  have  %n  inspector  on  the 
spot,  well  versed  in  ascertaining  their  qualities.  The  Company 
has  also  its  inspector  in  London ;  and  such  teas  as  either  do  not  an* 
«wer  the  sample,  or  are  damaged  and  unfit  for  the  English  ^narket, 
are  ^sent  back  to  China,  or  taken  down  to  the  Nore  and  suok^  The 
quantity  also  brouffht  into  the  market  is  so  well  regulated  that,  with 
Htn  abundant  supply,^  it  is  never  overstocl^ed^ — deep  epeculation  is 
thus  prevented,  and  the  public  served  with  soimd  aod  fresh  teas ; 
we  say  fresh^  because  it  is  not  with  tes^»  as  with  wives ;  the  fonner, 
after  a  coi]|)le  of  years,  instead  of  improyinig  th^hr  ilavaiir,  begin  iQ 
part  with  it. 

AH  tluit  we  have  heard  then  with  regard  tp  the  cheapness  of  leas 
in  America,  amounts  merely  to  this— that  they  purchased  m^0 
than  they  bave  paid  for,  and  more  than  the  ooiisuinption  of  <tfiat 
country  demanded ; — that  they  bought  up  the  refuse  of  the  Chma 
market,  teas  that  were  unsound,  suid  of  inferior  quality,  and  con- 
sequently of  inferior  price ;  spent  tea-leavea4ri^  over  again^  which 
the  Chinese  have  the  insolence  to  avow  to  be  '  good  enough  for 
^econd-chop  Englishmen  :'*  and  the  same  tiling  must  happea*  to  the 
pi  ivate  adventurers  from  England,  if  the  trade  were  tbrowii  opeo. 
we  should  have  bad  teas  in  abundance  for  a  year  or  two  at  iieduee4 


*  Barrow's  Travels  in  -China. 
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prices ;  but  oneof  two  thiugs  woidd  gooo  take  fA^ce ;  cither  tboilfdy : 
coii»peti(ion  cif  the  Company  would  n^in  -privatr  adventarers^  ot 
the  specnhitioBS  of  tl^ese^  hy  creating  an  uneertjaBty  of  die  den^^ad; 
at  home,  now  precb^y  regulated^  would  okeck  the  impertatioA  om 
the  part  of  the  Company.  The  evil  in  either  case  would  h^  Biore 
serious  tliai)  on  the  Ari^t  blush  might  he  supposed.  We  know  QOtv 
indeed;  that  the  privation  of  any  one  apticle^  excepting  ^t  of  bread 
com,  would  he  m^re  sevwely  felt  by  the  nation  at  Iwrge  dian  tbait 
of  tea,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  innocent  of  luxuries  to  manjv 
and  a  necessary  of  life  to  most  descriptions  of  men.  To  the  poor 
it  ]s  a  comfort,  to  the  sick  a  c<^ai.  It  is  equaUy  accepltable  to 
tt  rough  seamat),  the  harassed  soldier,  and  the  tabouring  peasant. 
It  invigorates  tlie  weak,  refreshes  the  weary,  promotes  social  inter- 
course, and  exhilarates  the  spirits'  iKfithout  producing  intemperance, 
to  which  if  it  gives  any  enoouitagement,  it  is  from  the  quality  it 
possesses  of  mitigating  its  bad  effects. 

But  if  the  supply  of  good  sound  tea  be  a  national  eoncenii  the 
revenue  paid  by  it  into  the  Exchequer  is  a  political  oonsidMratioa 
of  no  less  moment.  Th^  whole  scope  of  British  commerce  has  no 
one  article  that  can  be  bi*ought  in  competition  wi  A  tbia,  eidier  as 
to  the  amoutit,  or  die  unexeeptionable  nature,  of  the  duties  levied 
upon  it.  Their  amount  approaches  very  nearly  to  four  miUtotts 
sterling  annually ;  they  are  collected  without  risi,  trouble  or  QSi- 
pense,  and  without  the  assistance  of '  that  legion  of  custom-house 
officers,'  which,  indeed,  if  as  numerous,  expert  and  ravenous,  as  the 
douaniers  of  Bupnaparte,  couh)  not,  with  all  their  diligenoe  and 
all  their  rapacity,  prevent  the  smuggling  of  an  article  of  -such  easy 
conveyance^  in  the  remote  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
were  the  trade  to  China  thrown*  open.  We  know  instances  of 
whole  cargoes  of  tea  and  India  goods  having  been  smuggled  through 
the  long  and  indicate  navigation  of  St.  George's  channel,  and  suc- 
cessfully landed  at  Liverpool ;  how  much  more  easy  then  M'onld  it 
be  to  tranship  at  sea,  and  carry  off  on  shore,  die  portable  boxes  of 
tea  and  bales  of  muslin ;  which  is  not  the  case,  as  some  of  the 
petiticmers  pretend,  with  regard  to  the  ponderous  puncheons  of  rum^ 
and  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

A  recurrence  to  the  ejects  of  the  aet  of  17^^,  known  by  Ae* 
name  of  the  Commutation  Act,  may  be  of  use  on  the  present  oc* 
casion.  .  In  ecmsequenee  of  this  act  the  annual  aver^  sales  of  tea 
at  the  India  House  rose,  in  one  year,  from  six  to  eighteen  miUions 
of  pounds,,  and  have  now  advanced  to  twenty-five  mSlions.  The 
duties  were  then  but  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  that  act  re- 
duced to  4*12  10s.  causing  a  defalcation  in  the  revenue.of  (£600^000, 
in  ordc^  to  suppress  smuggling,  and,  whicl-  was  perhaps  more  im- 
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portanty  to  prevent  the  country  from  being  pcmonedwitfi  a  corapo* 
sitio^  of  ashi  hawthorn  and  jessamine  leaves^  mixed  up  with  sheep's 
dung.  This  execrable  mixture,  chiefly  carried  on  in  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey,  was  purchased  with  so  much  more  avidity  on  account  of 
its  being  sold  as  smuggled  tea,  just  as  French  gloves  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  Indian  shawls  manufactured  of  flock  silk  in  Spittlefields^ 
are  stijl  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ladies.  The  duties  have  been  raised 
since  that  time,  to  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  and  if  smuggling  was  once 
If  t  in  to  the  same  extent,  the  revenue  would  suffier  a  defalcation 
not  much  short  of  three  milliops  annually.  The  temptations  would 
be  too  powerful,  the  means  too  easy,  to  be  resisted,  were  all  ships 
permitted  to  carry  teas.  Highly  as  we  respect  ^  the  wesilthy  and 
honourable  British  merchant,'  we  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the 
petitioners,  that  cAarac^er  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  illi«« 
cit  trade.  Cheating  the  revenue  is  not  generally  considered  as  a, 
very  heinous  ofience.  We  might  indeed  refer  to  the  East  India 
Company's  own  records  to  pcove  to  what  lengths  temptations  of 
large  profit  will  sometimes  lead  the  *  honourabfe  Briti^  m^chaot' 
from  the  straight  line  of  his  duty. 

In  stating  our  opinion,  that  the  China  trade  should  remain  ex*< 
clusively  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  we  think,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  rigtu  to  compel  them  to  extend  their 
capital  so  far  as  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  trade  of  Canton  lately 
enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  instead  of  drawing  a  balance  in  specie 
from  the  Chinese,  otherwise  we  see  not  on  what  grounds  diey  can 
object  to  the  surplus  teas  being  purchased  by  individuals,  at  Bata- 
via  or  any  of  the  eastern  islands  to  which  the  Chinese  junks  will 
most  assuredly  carry  them ;  nor  can  they  consistently  refuse  the  pri-« 
yilege  of  supplying  India,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  West 
India  blands  with  China  goods  in  general.  Such  a  trade  would 
not  interfere  with  the  British  market,  in  which  a  preference  will 
always  be  insured  for  the  Company's  goods,  because  they  are  of 
the  best  •quality,  and  furnished  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Their 
trade  to  China  is  well  conducted.  They  have  here  no  cumbrous  and 
expensive  establishments.  Their  servants  have  no  large  salaries,  no 
siiug  retirements,  no  palaces  to  build,  no  contracts  to  give  away. 
They  divide  among  .them  a  small  per  centage  on  the  sale  amount 
of  tl^  outward  and  homeward  cargoes ;  and  it  is  therefore^  their  in- 
terest that  both  should  be  as  great  in  quantity,  and  as  good  in  qua- 
lity as  possible.  Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  Company  if  such 
a  system  could  be  adopted  in  India,  where,  asmerch^ts,  they  must, 
by  their  own  account,  soon  become  bankrupts,  were  it  not  for  the 
large  profits  of  the  China  trade.  Whether  individuals  could  carry 
on  this  trade  with  profit  to  themselves  or  advantage  to  tl^  public, 
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we  doubt  extremely.  With  what  do  they  propose  to  pay  the  Chi- 
nese in  return  for  teas,  silks  and  nankins  ?  Not  with  woollens  or  me- 
tals from  home,  because  thes^e  cannot  be  disposed  of  among  the 
Chinese  but  at  a  great  loss ;  the  Hong  merchants  must  still  con- 
tinue to  take  them  from '  individuals,  as  they  take  them  from  th« 
Company.  Will  they  pay  them  with  cotton  from  Bombay  and  opi- 
um from  Calcutta  r  The  former  they  will  jGlnd  already  monopolized 
by  the  resident  merchants,  and  the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
Chinese.  How  then,  as  some  of  the  merchants  pretend,  the  trade 
to  India  is  not  worth  having,  unless  that  to  China  be  thrown  open,, 
we  are  qi|ite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  But,  as  far  as  India  is 
concerned,  to  which  the  Company  neither  trade  so  cheaply  nor  so 
largely,  as  the  subjects,  of  the  British  empire  both  there  and  at  home 
have  a  right  to  expect,  we  would  throw  open  the  trade,  by  which^all 
parties,  even  the  Company  itself,  must  ultimately  be  benefited.  The 
observations  of  Lord  Melville,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject,  are  to  us  at  least  decisive  on  this  point. 

*  As  far  as  relates  to  the  trade  with  India,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries, included  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter,  the  court 
does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  proposition,  tha(t 
any  detriment  will  arise  to  the  public  interest,  either  in  this  country  or 
in  India,  or  ultimately  evep  to  the  Company  themselves,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  private  adventurers.  If  the  Company  carry  on  their  trade 
more  expensively,  and  with  less  activity  and  industry  than  private  in- 
dividuals, it  is  unjust  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
British  India,  that  the  exclusive  monopoly  should  be  continued ;  and 
in  such  a  state  of  things  the  trade  is  more  likely  to.be  advantageous  to 
the  country,  and4)eneficial  to  the  individuals,  in  their  hands,  than  in 
those  of  the  Company ;  but  if  the  latter  shall  conduct  it  with  skill  and 
enterpri2e,  and  with  due  and  unremitting  attention  to  economy,  the 
extent  of  their  capital,  and  the  superior  facilities  which  they  muist  con- 
tinue to  possess  of  providing  their  investment  in  India  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  will  undoubtedly  atTord  them  the  means  of  successful  rivalship 
with  all  other  competitors.'* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  point  in  our  journey  where  the  phdn 
and  straight-forward  highway  of  conimerce  branches  out  into  the 
intricate  paths  of  dominion — where  the  merchant,  in  fact,  consigns 
us  over  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to 
dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  the .  Company  in  that  capacity ;  it  it 
the  less  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  its  op|]k>nent9 
paving  disclaimed  any  wish  to  interfere  with  its  territorial  rights  or 
political  privileges ; — in  other  words,  they  give  themselves  no  con* 
«em  about  the  sixty  millions  of  their  fellow  8ubje<;t8  in  India,  be- 
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*  Letter  fromXord  Melyille  to  the  ChairinsD«  Ice  Slst  Mvofa,  UlU' 
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yond  the  free  liberty  of  trading  with  them.  His  Maje8t/»  minis^ 
terSy  however,  will  find  it  not  quite  so  easy  to  i^ake  them  off  thus. 
They  manifested,  indeed,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  discussion, 
a  disposition  to  go  much  beyond  any  of  the  petitioners  agailist  the 
renewal  of  the  charter ;  and,  among  other  important  changes,  *  to 
effect  an  alteration  in  the  military  s^^stem  in  India,  for  tlia  removal 
of  those  jealousies  and  divisions  which  have  unfortunately  been 
too  prevalent  between  the  different  branches  of  the  military  ser- 
vice in  that  quarter ;' — and  *  for  the  correction  of  the  anomalous 
system  of  divided  responsibility  which  prevails  at  present  iu  this 
country,  in  eveiy  thing  that  rejates  to  the  military  defence  of  In- 
|9ia.'*  The  shortest  and  most  effectual  way  of  doing  this  was 
Stated  to  be  *  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  crown.'  But 
the  temperate  arguments  of  the  two  Chairsf  induced  ministers  to 
relinquish  this  part  of  their  plan,  and  to  propose  '  other  measures 
for  promoting  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army  in  India.' — 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  altered  tone  of  the  Directors 
im^  induce  ministers  to  go  beyond  what  they  had  intended. 

Mr.  Dtfndas  had  announced  to  the  Chairs,  so  early  as  December, 
1808,  the  earnest  desire  of  His  Majesty's  government  *  to  suggest 
to  parliament  such  a  system  only  as  should  be  conformable  to  the 

Jmnqiples  on  which  the  Regulations  of  1784  and  1793  were 
bunded.'  The  subsequent  proposition  for  taking  the  ai'my  out  of 
tbfe  bands  of  the  Company  was  lucked  on,  by  many,  as  a.  signal  de- 
parture from,  and  as  a  step  that  would  lead,  by  no  slow  degrees, 
to  the  entire  subversion  of,  that  system — probably  to  the  aiuoilulsh 
tion  of  the  Company  as  to  its  sovereign  chAra^ter.  It  was  accord^r  • 
ingly  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  Chairs, '  that  if  they  were  to  be 
no  longer  masters  of  a  single  regiment,  no  longer  capable  of  enter- 
taining any  soldiers,  nor  of  giving  one  subaltern's  commission  ;  if 
the  immense  body  of  men  who  have  so  long  looked  up  to  them 
were  to  be  transferred  from  them,  the  people  must  consider  their 
power  as  fallen,  and  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.'.}:  We  think  so 
too.  The  sovereigns  of  sixty  millions  of  subjects,  and  seventeen 
millions  of  territorial  revenue^  should  not  be  thus  stripped  of  their 
troops  and  left  even  without  a  body  guard.  It  seems  but  fair  to  con- 
tinue to  them  the  command  of  an  army  raised  out  of  the  population 
of  those  territories  which  they  have  the  merit  of  having  acquired,  im- 
proved, and  protected,  if  it  be  intended  to  leave  them  in  posses- 
sion of  those  territories.  We  do  not  say  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 

*  LetUr  from  thu  Bight  Honorable  R.  Dundas,  dat^  Sdtb  D>c<ttbcr,  1908. 
t  Letter  of  the  13th  Jwiuarv,  1809,  ^riuted  Paftrt,  pa§e     . 
^  Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  13th  January,  1809. 
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to  which,  as  a  matter .  of  nght,  they  unquestionably  bdong^  'and 
an  ample  indemnification  made  to  the  East  India  Company ; 
but,  deprive  them  of  either,  and  the  system  of  1793  no  longer 
exists;  the  avowed  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  Indian  patron* 
age,  civil  and  military,  should  be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown— at  any  rate,  in  whatever  hands  the  go* 
vernment  of  India  may  be  finally  settled,  the  civil  and  miUtary 
power  should  be  united. 

.  Xhe  arguments  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  in  remind- 
ing the  president  of  the  India  Board  of  the  determination  6f  an  adhe-^ 
rence  to,  while  he  was  actually  departing  from,  the  old  system,  are 

^  sirfficiently  ingenious  and  forcible,  but  by  no  means  conclusive.  W« 
think  too  that  they  overrate  the  merits  of  their  own  officer?,  in  sup- 
posing that  they  alone  possess  '  that  happy  mixture  of  bravery  and 
generosity,  of  firmness  and  kindne69,e?(ercised  towards  the  sepoys  by 
their  European  officers.'  But  be  it  so ;  admit  that  the  sepoys  reanire 
to  be  commanded  by  officers  who  have  been  trained  up  among  them, 
who  know  and  respect  their  prejudices,  wlio  are  acquainted  with 
tii^ir  character  and  customs,  and  who  sp^k  their  language;^— rwe 
are  not  to  suppose  that  those  officers  will  at  once  part  with  their 
qualifications  by  the  mere  transfer  of  their  services  from  the  Com-t. 
paoy  to  the  King.  In  transferring  the  army,  the  officers,  who  are 
themost  essential  part  of  it,  were  necessarily  intended  to  be  included ; 
fMid  if  it  should  be  f^und  that  the  constitution  of  that  army  is  best 
^uiapted  for  the  service  of  India,  there  could  be  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  ministers  to  alter  it.  No  one  will  refuse  the  merit  that  is  due 
to  the  Company's  officers,  who  have  always  deserved  well  of  their 

^  country  wh^  opposed  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  directors  (ihemselves 
avow  rfie  policy, — we  might  add,  the  nece«sity,'-r-of  keeping  at  all 
^mes  a  certain  proportion  of  king's  troops  in  India.  So  long  as* 
thia  shall  bet)ie  case, — while  two  armies,  so  differently  constituted, 
are  serving  the  same  country  on  the  same  spot^  while  the  officers  of 
one  of  these  armies  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  ^  emoluments  and  ad« 
vantages'  from  which  those  of  the  other  are  excluded  ;  whilst  these^ 
again,  ^  young,  and  of  no  Indian  (experience,  having  obtained  their 
comnsjasions  by  purchase,  take  rank  of  men  of  long  and  tried  ser- 
vice'-^-^we  fear  there  is  no  great  probability  of  any  termination  of 
^  those  jealousies  and  divisions'  which  have  too  much  prevailed  be^ 
Iweanthe  officers  of  His  Majasty^s  army  and  those  employed  by 
the  Company.  Whatever  disadvantages  might  result  from  ^e 
consolidation  of  the  Indian  army  with  the  King's  troops,  it  would 
pt  least  have  die  good  effect  of  allaying  alt  jealousies  on  the  score 
9f  difference  of  rank  and  emolument. 

Atib^  aameliq^  we  are  aware  thqt  the  experiment  could  not 
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he  made  without  (K>me  risk  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  insobordination 
among  the  sepoys.  These  people,  so  remarkably  the  creatores  of 
babity  and  the  slaves  of  prejudicei  might  easily  be  tampered  with. 
A  few  mischievous  spirits  would  find  but  little  difficulty  in  misre- 
presenting the  measure,  in  raising  doubts  and  alarms  in  their  minds^ 
and  in  exciting  them  to  a  general  mutiny.  A  sepoy  army  is  indis- 
pensable :  widiout  it  the  government  of  India  could  not  possibly 
be  administered,  nor  the  country  held  for  a  month ;  it  is  the  main 
instrument  by  which  it  has  been  acquired  and  most  be  retained. 
The  foundation  of  our  power  in  India  is  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
4)eople,  out  of  whpm  the  army  is  taken.  All  the  inferior  6ffices 
of  the  revenue,  qf  police,  and  of  detail,  in  every  branch  of  the 
govern^lent  are,, and  must  be,  filled  by  natives.  '  We  fought  battles 
and  governed  provinces  as  the  native  powers  did ;  and  our  new  sub- 
jects, undisgusted  with  the  sight  of  a  foreign  conquering  army,  sup- 
posed the  government  to  continue  substantially  the  same,  and  the  prin- 
cipal change  to  be  in  the  individuals  who  exercised  it.'  This  wa« 
the  system  adopted  by  Lord  Clive,  whose  valour  opened  the  way 
to  the  conquest  of  India,  but  whose  wise  policy  consolidated  ouc 
power  there  by  ^  entwining  his  laurels  round  the  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  natives.* 

-  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  the  measures  taken 
for  redu(;ing  the  expenditure  of  the  military  establishment;  and 
on  no  account  would  it  be  wise,  at  die  present  moment,  to  deprive 
the  officers  and  subalterns  of  those  little  allowances  which,  from 
long  usage,  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  their  doe.  Tk^ 
reduction  of  the  native  army  should  be  very  gradual,  even  that  of 
the  staff;  and  no  reduction  ought  to  be  made  a»to  numbers,  it  being 
of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the  sepoys  together  as  much,  as  pos-^ 
aible.  War  with  them  is  an  hereditary  profession ;  it  is  dieir  only 
means  of  subsistence:* disband  them,  and  they  will  immediately 
seek  service  under  another  master,  and  turn  their  arms  and  their  ^ 
military  experience  against  us.  A  warlike  attitude  must  be  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  peace.  No  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  gdod 
faith  of  the  native  powers ;  the  treaties  which  they  make  with  us 
are  made  only  to  be  broken  whenever  it  may  ^rsuit  their  purpose. 
Their  hostility  is,  therefore,  always  sudden — too  sudden  to  allow  of . 
looking  for  succours  from  home.  As  we  govern  in  the  minds  of  the 
nUtives,  we  should  never  risk  a  defeat ;  the  success  of  our  arms 
carries  with  it  a  charm  which  the  loss  of  a  battle  might  dis* 
*olve. 

It  would  be  a. most  happy  circumstance,  if  *  the  anomalous 

ystem  of  divided  responsibility'  could  be  *,  corrected,'  and^  one 

$oIe  commander-inHshief^  appointed  by  the  Khg,  be  charged  with 
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the  undivided  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  military  de- 
fence of  India.  In  the  same  person  should  unquestionably  be 
united  the  powers  of  the  govemdr-general  and  commander^-ugH 
chief.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  directors  that  because  the  King 
appoints  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  own  troops  in  India, 
and  they  appoint  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Company's  troops, 
'  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  wisely  conceived,  since  it  does  not 
halve  the  responsibility,  but  double  it:' — we  should  rather  say 
with  Lord  Melville  that  it  is  '  an  anomalous  systenl  of  divided 
responsibility'  between  His  Majesty's  ministers  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  from  which  nothing  but  discord  and  confbsion  could 
well  be  expected.  The  civil  and  military  authority,  as  we  before 
observed,  should  be  'inseparably  united,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  General,  and  himself  alone  made  responsible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  on  whomsoever  the  responsi-^ 
bility  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  India  shall  rest,  he  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  operation  of  that  clause  in  the  act  of  1793  which 
declares  it  *  to  be  unlawful  for  the  governor-general,  &»c.  either  to 
declare  war  or  commence  hostilities,  or  enter  into  any  treaty  for. 
making  war  against  any  of  the  country  princes  or  states  in  India 
without  the  express  command  and  authority  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors or  Secret  Committee,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Comwssioners  for  the.  affairs  of  India.'  If  Clive  and  Hastings 
had  waited  for  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  Cornwallis 
and  Wellesley  from  the  Board  of  Controul,  India  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  concern  to  Great  Britain. 
Fatal  might  the  consequences  have  been,  if  Lord  Wellesley  had 
waited  for  instructions  from  home  to  attack  Tippoo  Sultaun 
when  he  was  stirring'up  all  India  for  our  expulsion :  he  assumed 
the  discretionary  power  with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  future 
governors-general  will  be  intrusted,  and  the  consequence  was 
diat,  in  spite  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  announced,  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  intelligence  of  the  war  was  received, 
'the  final  overthrow  pf  the  tyrant. 

The  natives  of  India  are  not  insensible  of  the  benevolent  inten* 
tions  of  the  Company's  government,  and.  of  individuals  in  its  ser* 
vice,  towards  improving  their  condition.  Their  exertions,  indeed, 
for  effecting  this  humane  purpose  have  been  made  without  the  sem* 
blance  of  applying  force  or  inspiring  fear.  By  gentle  and  persua- 
sive means  diey  have  succeeded,  in  a  great  degree,  in  putting  a  stop 
to  those  horrible  customs  of  destroying  female  infants,  and  burning 
Mridows  with  their  deceased  husbands.  Every  day  the  good  effects 
are  more  and  more  visi)>le  which  a  just  and  beneficent  government 
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}irodat;ei  among  a  people  who,  for  ages,  have  gik)aiied  und^r  {M 
yoke  of  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  despotism.  The  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  revenue,  whether  founded  on  strict  principles  of  right 
we  stop  not  here  to  inquire,  has  had  a  mo&t  salutary  eflfect  in  pre-» 
ventmg  the  former  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  zemindars.  The  c^ 
tabltshment  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  judicature,  though  it  may 
not  have  succeeded  in  striking  at  once  at  the  root  of  p^ury  and 
fraud  among  a  people  with  whom  morality  constituted  no  p^rt  of 
their  religion,  has,  nevertheless,  cotisidefably  mitigated  their  bane-^ 
fill  effects.  Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done^  and  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  British  name  are  deeply  concerned 
that  much  more  should  be  done.  After  so  many  ages  of  never* 
ceasing  wars,  which  have  scourged  the  finest  and  most  fertile  re- 
gion of  the  globe,  the  sufferii^  natives  have  a  right  to  expect  from? 
our  consolidated  power  in  India  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  peace. 

The  force  of  example  is  not  unimpressive  on  die  Hindoo. 
Wherever  we  have  establishments,  there  it  is  found  that  the  landd 
are  better  cultivated,  the  police  better  regulated,  the  natives  bettef 
fied^  clothed,  and  lodged.  While  famine  is  committing  its  direful 
and  frequent  ravages  among  the  roving  tribes  of  Mahrattas,  no 
scarcity  of  food  is  knownn  in  the  districts  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Ae  Company's  government.  The  property  of  the 
peasant  placed  under  security  is  gitidiially  augmented :  not  satisfied 
with  supplying  the  mere  wants  of  life — '  a  bowl  of  rice  and  ia? 
coton  rag' — he  provides  for  its  comforts;  such  are  the  effects? 
actually  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  just  and  humane  govern* 
ment. 

It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  and  fe^bW 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  accomplish  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  Hindoos.  Mild,  tractable,  and  patient,  as  they 
certainly  are  by  nature,  by  circumstance  and  education,  they  every 
day  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimen  without  compunction  or  re-* 
morse.  The  only  restraint  which  religion  imposes  on  the  actions  of 
the  Hindoo  consists  in  the  observance  of  numerous  idle  and  eveh" 
day  customs,  pervading  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  inter- 
fenng  with  all  his  actions,  public  or  private.  It  is  a  succession 
of  trifling  and  useless  duties,  which  deter  him  not  from  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime.  It  neitfier  demands  from  him  ftith  nor 
good  works.  He  will  steal  whenever  he  can  do  so  without  detec- 
tion ;  he  mU  perjure  himself  fc*  his  profit  or  advantage ;  nmrdey 
is  with  him  an  expiable  offence;  suicide  is  no  sin,  and  may  be  a- 
meritorious  act.  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
have  mway  times  had  occasion^  in*  their  fudicial  capacities,  feelingly 
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tmdeloqufmlly  to  lament  the  moral  depravity  of  Ais  extraordinary 
race  of  humaa  beings.  Better  principles  we  think  might  be  in-^ 
stilled  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  institution  of 
public  schools,  conducted  on  their  own  mechanical  plan,  in  which 
the  Englisii  language  should  exclusively  be  used,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  by  imperceptible  degrees/  English 
feelings.  In  all  our  conquests  we  have  hitherto  reversed  the  Ro* 
man  policy  of  forcing  its  language  on  barbarous  natbns  as^the  first 
step  towards  civilization  ;  we  have  allowed  them  to  employ  their 
own,  even  in  all  public  acts,  wliich  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  more  indifferent  in  acquiring  ours ;  and  we  thus  fortify  the 
barrier  which  separates  the  victors  from  the  vanquished,  making 
th«  chains  of  the  latter  more  evident  and  more  galling.  If  exam^* 
pies  were  wanting  of  the  impolicy  of  not  adopth^  one  common 
language  between  the  governors  aivd  the  governed,  we  should  say, 
look  to  Wales,  to  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  that  no  provision  whatever  should 
yet  have  been  made  for  a  church  establishment  in  India.  What 
possible  veneration  can  the  Hindoo  entertain  for  the  Qiristian  re-^ 
ligion,  wh^n  so  much  indifference  is  manifested  Sot  its  conijems  by 
those  who  call  themselves  Christian  ?  The  only  appearance  of  re-^ 
li^ton  prefented  to  them  is  in  the  proceedings  of  a  few  zealous 
iBissionaries,  who,  disregarded  and  disrespected  by  their  own  coun-^ 
tryoeien^  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire  the  esteem  or  attract  the 
regard  of  the  natives.  Some  good  these  worthy  and  indefati^' 
gable  men  may  ultimately  effect  by  tbeii*  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  various  langui^es  of  the  East*  As  insulated  beings, 
imeonnected  with  government,  they  cause  little  or  no  alarm  to  the 
guardiaBS  oi  the  Hindoo  religion ;  but  the  legislature,  we  tKink, 
will  do  weU  to  pause  before  it  com{dies  with  the  wishes  of  some 
well-meaning  and  pious  persons  who  petiticm  for  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  into  the  new  act  in  favour  of  missions  to  the  East. 
Desirable  as  it  would  be  to  disseminate,  by  all  possible  means,  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  India,  we  do  not  think  that  this  event 
would  be  accelerated  by  act-of^parliament  missionaries.  But 
a  respectable  church  establishment,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  the 
bead  of  it^  m^ht  silently  and  gradually  effect  a  favourable  change 
in  the  national  religion  and  morality ;  the  clergy,  at  the  satoe  time, 
being  intrusted  with  the  care  and  superintendance  of  the  public^ 
schools.  It  was  not  the  solitary  preaching  of  a  Christian  bishop' 
or  a  cloistered  monk  that  converted  the  Roman  emperor  and  his 
Gottrt  from  paganism  to  Christianity ;  it  was  the  solemnity  and  har« 
Oiony.  of  p^>Iic  worship,  exhibited  in  Christian  churches,  which 
caught  their  attention,  and  contributed  to  turn  them  from  die  cold 
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and  lifeless  devotion  of  a  piece  of  marble  to  the  '  worship  of 
the  true  God/ 

After  ally  there  are  persons,  well  informed  in  Indian  affairs,  who 
think  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the  cotistitntion  of 
the  Indian  government  at  home  can  advance,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  mutual  prosperity  of  the  two  eoiintries.  They  ima- 
gine that,  instead  df  a  Board  of  Controul,  iteielf  frequently  con- 
trouled  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  president,  composed  of  unconcerned  and  inefficient  members, 
a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  be  a  more  consistent  and  re-^ 
sponsible  character — that  the  twenty-four  directors  of  the  East 
India  Comp^any  (of  whom  eighteen  are  not  of  much  use)m^it 
be  reduced,  like  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  six  and  a  president; 
men  of  talent  and  respectability,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
trade  and  the  Company's  concerns,  but  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  trade. themselves : — but  these  are  nuitters  not  quite  to  our  pre^ 
sent  purpose,  and  we  therefore  abstain. 

Jo  a  word-r-i/,.as  it  seems  to  be  intended,  the  army,,  the  territo-^ 
rial  revenue,  and  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  India,  are  to  remain 
with  the  Company,  let  the  Company  abandon  the  trade  of  India, 
which,  by  thm  own  confession,  ^  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  gain,'  or,  let  them  follow  the  trade  or  not,  *a)s  they  may  judge 
eiipedient.  [n  return,  let  them  have  the  exclusive  direct  trade  t« 
China,  which  is  an  '  object'  of  so  much  *  gain*  as  to  allow  an  am- 
ple dividend  to  the  proprietors.  By  this  ark-aiigement  all  jea« 
lousies  and  conflicting  interests  between  the  Company  and  indivi- 
dual merchants  would  be  done  away :  the  latter  ought  to  be  per^ 
fectly  satisfied,  the  Company's  revenues  would  be  augmented,  the 
patronage  of  the  directors  and  proprietors  remain  untouched,  and, 
conformably  with  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1793,  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  The  large  class  of 
ships,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  would  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  China  trade,  and  the  shipping  interest  to  divide  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Our  view  of  this  importantquestion  has  necessarily  been  verjr 
general  and  very  imperfect.  The  hints  we  have  thrown  out  ar« 
Sie  unbiassed^'opinions  which  have  arisen  in  our  minds  from  the  pe* 
rusal  of  the  printed  papers,  and  the  several  petitions  to  parliament 
against  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter.  All  the  concern 
we  take  in  the  question  amounts  to  this — an  ardent  wish  that  the 
new  arrangements  may  be  such  as  to  call  forth  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  one  of  tlie  fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the 

{lobe,  and  to  secure  a  mutual  benefit  •  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
(ritain  and  their  fellow  subjects  in  Hindostan. 
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A  S  the  little  treatise  before  us  is  on  a  subject  M'hich  has  lately 
"^^  been  proposed  by  the  National  Institute,  it  was  probably 
written  with  a  view  to  academical  competition.    The  name  of  the 
author  is,  however,  concealed,  and  neither  preiace  nor  advertise* 
ment  of  any  sort  is  given  to  assist  our  conjectures.    We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  the  prize,  if  sought,  was  not  won ;  and  as 
*  we  shall,  with  difficulty,  believe  that  any  essay  was  presented  on 
the  occasion  more  deserving  of  the  honour  proposed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  in  the  work  itself  for  some  cause  of  failure  dif^ 
ferent  from  a  defect  of  literary  merit.     With  the  utmost  deference    - 
for  those  independent  characters,  the  judges,  we  cannot  avoid  sug-^ 
gesttng  that  what  is  sought  lies  at  no  great  depth.     It  is  true  that 
the  work  bears  evident  signs  of  a  deep  and  refined  judgment,  a 
reasoning  and  well-directed  mind,  and  a  cultivated  taste;  but  these 
eminent  qualities  only  seem  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  unpar* 
donable  negligence  of  the  author  in  omitting  to  foUow  up  his  re- 
trospect of  the  century  which  is  passed,  by  a  comparative  antici- 
pation of  the  glories  of  that  which  is  now  commenced.     Of  ^11 
the  essays  transmitted  to  the  Institute  Upon  the  present  occasion>  . 
this  (we  have*  no  doubt)  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  author 
is  not  absolutely  blinded  (before  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  performance)  by  the  dazzling  splendours  of  the  Napoleoii 
era.    On  this  side  the  channel  we  are  not  obliged  to  view  this 
cause  of  rejection  with  exactly  the  same  measure  of  indignation^ 
and  may  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  humble  wish  for  our  posterity 
with  which  the  audior  sums  up  his  reflections  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  hdve  gone  before  us.     '  S*il  etait  permis 
de  former  un  vceu  pour  un  avenir,  dont  une  faible  partie  seule- 
ment  nous  appartient,  nous  souhaiterions  quele  si^clc  qui  commence, 
ce  sik^le  que  nous  avons  vu  naitre,  et  qui  nous  verra  tous  mourir, 
apport&t  a  pos  fils  et  aL  leurs  enfans,  non  plus  de  gloire  et  d'6clat, 
mais  phis  de  vertus  et  moins  de  malheur.' 

So  fiir  aa  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  future  generations  can  be 
promoted  by  setting  before  them  the  erxample  of  past  errors  and 
the  cause  of  past  miseries>  this  work  is  calculated  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  wish  of  its  author ;  and  with  this  view  of  its  contents  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  transfusing  as  large  a  portion  as  we  are  ' 
able  of  their  spirit  into  the  following  pages. 

The  causes,  more  or  less  remote,  of  that  tremendous  convulsion 
of  empires  which  we  have  witnessed,  the  progress  and  conse* 
^uences  of  which  we  are  stiU  contemfJating  'wtth  aUemate  fear 
and  hope>  are  well  worthy  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  direct 
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the  investigations  of  thinking  men.  To  France,  as  the  theatre 
of  its  first  and  most  terrible  explosion,  the  eyes  of  all  have,  ac- 
cordingly, been  turned  with  a  spirit  of  anxious  inquiry  propor* 
tioned  to  the  apparent  magnitude  and  practical  importance  of  the 
object;  and  the  previous  state  of  that  xiation  presents  to  the  mr 
quirer  a  picture  ill  calculated  to  satisfy  his  understanding  or  termi- 
nate hb  research.  '  In  France,  the  eighteenth  century  had  bees 
unfruitful  of  events — among  her  men  in  authority,  no  character 
bad  arisen  like  those  by  which  the  destiny  of  nations  is  fixed-  Th# 
years  had  rolled  away  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  traoh 
quillity;  and  the  progress  of  human  opinions,  and  the  productions 
of  the  human  intellect,  were  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics/ 
On  this  *  sign  of  the  times,'  however,  have  most  men  been  con- 
tent to  fix  as  the  source  from  which  all  the  disorders  and  all  the 
miseries  of  these  latter  days  have  flowed  in  a  most  abundant 
current ;  and,  considering  what  has  been  the  sum  of  those  mise- 
ries and  disorders,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  (especially  among 
the  greater  and  more  immediate  sufferers)  have  selected  this  un- 
fortunate era,  as  the  scape-goat  of  ages,  to  bear  the  imputed 
evils  of  all  posterity.  '  These  men  appear  to  imagine  that,  but  for 
the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  things  would  now  be  in 
the  ^tate  in  which  the  seventeenth  century  left  them ;  comfme  si  un 
si^cle  pouvait  transmettre  a  son  successeur  ITi^ritage  de  I'esprit 
humain,  tel  qu'il  Ta  recu  de  son  devancier.'  But,  continues  our  au- 
thor, the  case  is  far  otherwise. 

*  Les  opinions  ont  tine  marche  nt'cessaire.  De  la  reunion  deshommet 
en  nation,  de  leur  communication  habituelle,  nait  une  certaine  progres- 
sion de  sentimens,  d'idecs,  de  raisonnemens,  que  rien  ne  peut  suspendre^ 
C'esi  ce  qu'on  nomme  la  raarcbe  de  la  civilisation  ;  elle  am^ne,  tantot 
des  epoques  paisibles  et  vertueuses,  tantot  criminelles  et  agitees ;  quel- 
quefois  la  gloire,  d  autres  fois  Topprobre ;  et  suivant  que  la  Providence 
nous  a  jetes  dans  un  temps  ou  dans  un  autre,  nous  recueillons  le  bon- 
heuroule  malheur  attache  a  Tepoque  ou  nous  vivons.  Nos  go(its, 
nos  opinions,  nos  impressions  habituelles  en  dependent  en  grande  par- 
tie.  Nulle  chose  ne  peut  soustraire  la  soci6t6  h  cette  variation  pro- 
gressive. Dans  cette  histoire  des  opinions  humaines,  toutes  les  ciroon- 
stances  sont  enchainees  de  maniere  qu'ii  est  impossible  de  dire  laqaelle 
pouvait  ne  pas  r^sulter  n^cessairement  de  la  pr^edeiite.  Ainsi  lorsqu*oa 
a  une  fois  commence  k  bl4mer  Tetat  ou  sq  trouvai^nt  les  esprits  des 
hommes  h.  un  certain  moment,  le  blame,  remontant  de  proche  en  proi* 
che  de  Teffet  k  la  cause,  ne  peut  jamais  s'arreter/ — p.  4. 

But  these  reflections,  while  they  tend  to  reconcile  mankiadt 
under  all  circumstances  of  national  distress  and  bumiliatioo,  to  the 
will  of  that  superintending  Power  by  which  the  course  of  the  worl4 
is  regulated,  need  not  be  considered  as  affording  aoy  encoun^^ 
ment  to  the  dangerous  and  idle  doctrine  of  uncontrollabte  neces^ 
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sity.  They  cast,  iiideed,  a  deserved  ridicule  on  the  chimera  of  ati 
organized  conspiracy  of  kings  and  philosophers  for  the  overthrow 
of  religion  and  civil  order ;  bat  they  leave  us  at  full  liberty  to  in- 
vestigate the  share  which  each  individual  may  have  had  in  linking 
together  that  indissoluble  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect  of 
ivhich  none  could  discover  the  end  or  anticipate  the  ulterior  connec- 
tions. One  generation  is  now  almost  passed  away  since  the  burst- 
ing of  the  tempest;  and  the  isucceeding  race  may  take  a  more  phi- 
losophical survey  of  events  than  was  permitted  to  the  contending 
passions  and  interests  of  their  predecessors. 

*  Le  siecle  leur  paraitrait  comme  un  va?te  drama,  dont  le  denouement 
6tait  inevitable,  de  m^me  que  le  commencement  et  la  marche  etaient 
n6cessaires.  lis  suivraient  le  cours  des  opinions  pendant  cette  6poque, 
chercheraient  le  point  de  depart,  marqueraient  les  divers  degres  qui  out 
6t6  parcourus,  et  le  terme  qui  a  6t6  alteint.  La  litt^rature  ne  serait,  It 
leurs  yeux,  ni  une  conjuration  entreprise  en  commun  par  tous  les  6cri- 
vAim  pour  reiiverser  Ford  re  etabli,  ni  un  noble  concert  pour  le  bonheur 
de  Tesp^ce  humaine;  ils  la  con&idereraient  comroe  I'expression  de  la 
societe,  ainsi  que  Font  definie  d  excellens  esprits.  Appliquant  cette 
id^e  au  dix-huiti^me  siecle,  ils  la  d6velopperaient  dans  tous  ses  details. 
Ils  essayeraient  de  faire  voir,  que  les  lettres,  au  lieu  de  disposer,  conjnie 
quelques-uns  le  disent,  des  opinions  et  des  moeurs  d'un  peuple,  en  son^, 
bien  plut6t  le  resuhat ;  qu'elles  en  dependent  immediatement ;  et  qu'on 
ne  peut  changer  le  forme  ou  I'esprit  d'un  gouverneraent,  les  habitudes 
de  la  societe,  en  un  mot,  les  relations  des  hommes  entr  eux,  sans  que. 
peu  aprfes,  la  litt^rature  eprouve  un  changement  correspondant.  lis 
-moRtreraient  comme  se  forment  les  opinions  du  public,  comment  les 
^rivains  les  adoptent  et  les  d^veloppent,  et  comment  la  direction  dans 
laquelle  marchent  ces  6crivains  leur  est  donn^e  parle  siecle.,  C'est  un 
courant  sur  lequel  ils  naviguent :  leurs  mouvemens.en  accel^rent  la 
rapidito,  mais  ils  lui  doivent  la  premiere  impulsion/ — pp.  7»  8. 

We  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine  the  general  but  masterly 
sketch  which  our  author  has  exhibited  of  the  state  of  French  litera- 
ture previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  era  which  he  has  cho- 
sen to  celebrate.  The  golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
long  expired ;  and  the  same  fate  that  attended  the  reputation  of 
the  monarch  seemed  to  await  the  arts  and  sciences  which  had  been 
fostered  by  its  influence.  Bayle,  who,  as  one  of  the  earliest  scep- 
tical philosophers  of  France,  comes  in  for  his  full  share  in  the 
imaginary  conspiracy,  is  happily  characterized  as  '  le  plus  hardi  et 
le  plus  froid  douteur  de  tous.'  Others,  it  is  remarked,  make  use 
of  doubt  as  an  instrument  for  destroying  that  which  exists  and  sub- 
stituting their  ow«  opinion  in  its  room.  But  the  doubt  by  which 
JBayle  is  distinguished,  appears  not  like  the  means  but  the  end. 
He  does  not  seek  or  desire  to  terminate  his  suspense ;  but  seems  to 
find  bis  chief  delight  in  th«t  state  of  mind  which,  to  most  men,  is 
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a  sttCe  of  positive  torment.    This  species  of  jrfiilosophy  is  not  S9 
dangerous  in  itself  as  in  its  consequences. 

*  Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  ouvrages  comme  ceux  de  Bayle,  qui  ^garent  le 
vulgaire  :  c'est  peut-^tre  plus  tard  qu'ils  sont  devenus  funestes ;  cette 
l^rudition  immense  qui  les  compose,  en  a  fait  un  vaste  arsenal,  oii  Fin- 
-credulity  est  venue  facileraent  emprunter  les  armes  ;  on  y  trouva  aussi 
le  tciste  exemple  de  cette  raillerie  continuelle  qui  s'en  va  fletrissant 
toutes  les  opinions,  tousles  mouvemens  ^Slev^s  de  I'dme,  qui  consid^re 
comme  desordre  ou  comme  folie,  tout  ce  qui  ne  se  rapporte  pas  k  son 
froid  raisonnement/ 

About  the  close  of  the  preceding  age,  the  theatre  seems  to  hjive 
been,  cleared,  ^as  if  purposely,  for  the  more  important  operations 
of  that  which  we  are  now  contemplating.  **  A>itliority  had  los^  its 
respect  and  some  of  its  power ;  religion  had  ceased  to  be  an  uni- 
versal check,  and  doubt  had  begun  to  overturn  old  persuasions ; 
the  habit  of  thinking  was  growing  fashionable,  and  private  judg- 
ment of  easier  carriage ;  every  body  had  learned  to  attach  more 
importance  to  his  own  person  and  opinion,  and  to  care  less  about 
received  impressions.*  At  this  crisis  arose  *  un  homme  destin6  jk 
recueillir  la  plus  grande  part  de  la  gloire  de  ce  si^cle,  'A  en  porter 
toute  I'empreinte,  k  en  fetre,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  repr^sentant,  au 
point  qu'il  s'en  est  peu  fallu  qu'il  ne  lui  ait  impose  son  nom.'  The 
character  of  Voltaire's  genius  seems  to  be  conceived  with  admira- 
ble precision.  It  presents  to  us '  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  man 
to  whom  the  faculty  of  reflection  is  almost  altogether  denied,  but 
.  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  gifted  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  live* 
liest  powers  of  sensation  smd expression.  This  is  the  source  both  of 
bis  beauties  and  of  his  failings.  It  has  multiplied  his  contradic- 
tions and  his  aberrations  from  truth  and  reason;  but,  on  the  other 
hand, 

*  Cet  abandon  entier  k  son  impression,  cette  impetuosity  de  senti- 
•ment,  cette  irritability  si  delicate  et  si  vive,  aproduit  ce  pathethique, 

cet  entrainement  irresistible,  cette  verve  d'^loquence  ou  de  plaisanterie, 
cette  grace  continuelle  qui  decoule  d'une  facilite  sans.bornes ;  et  quand 
la  raison  et  la  vcrite  viennent  a  ^tre  revalues  de  ces  brillans  dehors, 
alors  elles  acquierent  le  charme  le  plus  seduisan^;  il  serable  qu'elles 
.naissent  sans  eftbrts  toutes  brillantes  d*une  lumicire  directe  et  naturelle, 
ct  leur  interpr^te  laisse  loin  derriere  hii  tons  ceux  qui  les  recherchent 
peniblement  par  le  jugcment,  la  comparaison,  et  Texperience/ — p.  4f . 

The  contempt  of  opinion  and  defiance  of  authority  which  mark 
-his  principal  writings  are  observed  not  to  hav^  proceeded  from  the 
native  character  of  his  mind.  His  earlier  works  breathe  the  air  of 
a  supple  courtier  rather  than  qf  a  proud  and  independent  philoso- 
pher. The  progress  of  his  mind  may  be  traced  more  particularly 
in  his  fugitive  poetry,  '  chefs-d'ceuvre  de  grace  et  de  badinage,'  ia 
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which  we  discover  by  what  imperceptible  gradations  the  intoxica- 
tioii  of  successful  vanity  betrayed  his  better  judgment,  till  he  be- 
came fixed  in  the  habit  of  treating  all  things  with  the  same  light 
and  dangerous  irreverence.  In  this  evil  propensity  -he  kept  hardly 
more  than  even  measure  with  the  times.  If  the  world  was  cor- 
rupted by  ^his  writings,  those  writings  owed  their  existence  to  the 
wt)rld's  applause;  and  the  very  errors  w:hicb  were  so  injurious  to., 
public  opinion,  that  same  public  opinion  fostered  and  encouraged. 
When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  in  vain  was  the  irreligious' 
heretic  proscribed,  impriso^ied,  exiled,  excommunicated.  No 
measures  could  so  effectually  have  spread  the  conflagration  which 
they  were  designed  to  extinguish.  It  is  needless  to  trace  these 
painful  recollections  farther ;  -  but  if  this  opinion  of  Voltaire's 
character  and  conduct  required  confirmation,  it  mightbe  found  in 
4ome  of  the  later  writings  of  Voltaire  himself,  who,  though  he 
lived  to  witness  but  the  preludes  of  that  universal  destruction' 
which  he  is  imagined  to  have  meditated,  eviiKed  at  intervals  a  de- 
sire to  contribute  his  ineffectual  aid  to  resist  the  disorders  which  he 
saw  rapidly  gathering  force,  and  activity  around  him.  In  this  view 
be  is  Iiappily  compared  to  his  own  Babouc,  who,  when  charged  to 
examine  into  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Persepolis,  lays  open 
its  vices,  laughs  at  its  follies,  and  attacks  every  tlnng  with  all  the  li- 
cence of  unrestrained  satire ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  begins  ta  think 
that  his  sentence  may  perhaps  involve  the  destruction  of  that  great 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  he  finds  in  all  things  advantages  which  he 
had  not  before  perceived,  and  refuses  to  lend  himself  to  the  riiin 
which  he  contemplates;  '  Malheureuseihent,^  adds  our  author, 
'  quand  une  nation  en  est  arrivee  k  philosopher  comme  Babouc, 
elle  ne  sait  pas,  comme  lui,  s'arrfeter  et  balancer  son  jugement ;  ce 
n'est  que  par  une  deplorable  experience  qu'eile  s'apergoit,  mais 
trop  tard,  qu'il  n'aurait  pas  fallu  d^truire  Persepolis.' 
.  Our  author  has  not  displayed  less  critical  taste  in  estimating  the 
genius  of  Voltaire  with  reference  to  the  several  departments  of  li- 
terature in  which  it  shone  most  conspicuous,  than  sagacity  and 
soundness  of  reflection  in  the  survey  of  his  .general  character. 

As  a  tragic  poet  he  is  distinguished  by  the  various  manners  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  painters)  which  he  adopted  at  diffei^ent 
periods  of  his  fife.  In  his  earlier  years  he  displayed  that  obedience 
to  established  forms  and  received  opinions  which  has  before  been 
remarked  hi  him ;  and  his  first  manner  was  deeply  imbued  with 
bis  admiration  of  the  former  masters  of  the  stage,  particularly  of 
Racine.  Of  this  imitated  style  the  CEdipe  and  Mariamne  are 
cited  as  specimens.  But  success  did  not  attend  his,  early  efforts ; 
and  Zaire  gave  to  the  world  the  first  favourable  imprej?sion  of  his 
dramatic  genius. 
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'  Ce  n'est  point  la  perfection  des  vers  de  Racine,  et  leur  ro^lodieuso 
douceur;  ce  n'est  pas  ce  soin,  ce  scrupule  dans  ia  contexture  de  Tin- 
trigue,  ces  gradations  infinies  du  sentiment ;  ce  n'est  pas  non  plus  la 
haute  imagination  et  la  simplicite  de  Corneille  ;  et  pourtant  il  est  eu 
Voltaire  quelque  chose  qui  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  les  autres,  et  qu'on  y 
pourrait  regretter.  II  a  une  certaine  chaleur  de  passion,  un  abandon 
cntier,  une  verve  de  sentiment  qui  entraine  et  qui  emeut,  une  grdce 
qui  charme  et  qui  subjugue.  On  voit  que  des  vers,  tels  que  les  siens, 
ont  dii  ^tre  produits  par  Thomme  de  Timagination  la  plus  ardente;  et 
si  quelque  chose  pent  donner  Tid^e  d'un  auteur  en  proie  ^  tout  Teni- 
trement  de  la  passion  et  de  la  po^sie,  c'est  un  ouvrage  tel  que  Zaire,  li 
est  impossible,  m^me  en  I'examinant  avec  reflexion,  dene  pas  ^tre 
frappe  de  ce  caract^re  de  force,  de  facilite,  et  de  grice,  qui  distingue 
la  muse  tragiqu^  de  Voltaire.' — p.  57. 

Voltaire's  failure  in  the  department  of  epic  poetry  is  confessed 
with  a  candour  which  we  do  not  often  observe  among  national- 
critics,  but  for  which  this  author  deserves,  in  numerous  instances, 
the  highest  praise.  We  feel  ourselves,  perhaps,  on  that  account, 
the  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  elegant  eulogium  which 
he  has  pronounced  on  the  *  Poesies  fugitives,'  with  some  very  im- 
portant exceptions  indeed,  but  those  exceptions  are  as  delicately 
admitted  as  the  praise  is  gracefully  administered.  We  shall  cite 
one  remark  only,  which  merits  the  peculiar  attention  of  some 
of  our  own  humorous  writers.  *  La  gait6,  comme  le  sublime^ 
demaiide  une  sorte  de  naivete  et  de  bonne  foi.  £lle  ne  ressembltf 
pas  au  persifflage  et  a  la  raillerie/ 

^  Voltaire,,  historien,'  does  not  meet  from  this  sensible  writer 
with  that  measure  of  applause  which  some  even  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen seem  inclined  to  confer  upon  him.  Vivacity  of  impres- 
sion and  absence  of  reflection  form  nearly  the  exact  converse  of 
the  qualities  most  essential  to  the  historical  character;  and  a  wri- 
ter so  perversely  gifted  for  the  office  which  he  assumes  must  natu- 
rally, ia  die  same  proportion  that  he  amuses,  fail  to  instruct. 
Charles  the  Twelfth  is  pronounced  to  be  the  most  fortunate,  as  it 
was  the  earliest,  of  his  historical  essays.  *  La  reflexion  avait  peu 
de  prise  sur  la  vie  du  roi  de  Su^de ;  elle  en  ettt  m^me  d^truit  Fin- 
ikrH.  II  fallait  de  la  rapidite  dans  le  recit,  et  des  couleurs  6cla- 
tantes.  La  connaissaiice  profonde  et  la  juste  appreciation  des 
hommes  6taient  peu  n^cessaires,  quand  il  s'agissait  d'un  prince  quif 
s*etait  montr^  tout  en  dehors.  II  n'y  avait  pas  de  grandes  c6ncep- 
tions  si  juger,  de  motifs  secrets  ^  d^meler;  Charles  XII.  6taittout 
•ntier  dans  les  faits.  II  n'y  avait  qu'd  peindre,  et  c'^tait  ud  des 
talens  de  Voltaire.* 

The  nam^  of  Montesquieu  has  sometimes  been  associated,  as  a 
member  of  the  grand  literary  conspiracy,  with  that  of  Voltaire. 
It  is  in  this  work  more  sensibly  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the 
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gravity  of  his  character  ami  the  regularity  of  his  life^  that  cele- 
brated author  exhibits  in  his  writings  some  remarkable  features  of 
the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  His  boldness  of  iiH];uiry^  his  lean- 
ing to  paradox^ '  ces  jugemens  sur  les  moeurs,  les  lois,  les  institu- 
tionsy  ce  libertinage  d'opinion^  qui  attestent  i-Ia-fois  la  vivacit6,  la 
puissance,  et  I'imprudence de  lesprit/  are  principally  observable  in 
his  earliest  writings  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  his  character  affords  a 
reoaarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  extraordinary  being  whom  we 
have  just  been  contemplating.  Of  bis  powers  of  raillery  it  is  said 
that  they  possess  more  bitterness  than  those  of  Voltaire,  and  are 
capable  of  producing  a  much  greater  effect,  being  levelled,  not  at 
die  surface,  but  at  the  very  foundations  of  things.  Yet  the  danger 
of  the  Lettres  Persanes  is  contined  to  the  most  superficial  class 
s>{  readers:  amidst  all  the  errors  of  the  work,  the  traces  of  a  noble 
and  elevated  mind  are  constantly  discernible. 

The  high  and  important  situation  which  Montesquieu  sustained 
in  after  life,  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct.  He  was  gifted  with  a  mind  to  feel  all  the  respou-* 
sibility  both  of  his  native  and  of  his  acquired  dignities.  His  was 
not  that  dangerous  independence  which  men,  exclusively  attached^  to 
literary  pursuits,  make  it  their  boast  to  assume ;  '  il  ne  vivait  pas 
loin  des  affaires,  et  n'habitait  pas  ce  nionde  th6orique  oil  les  6cri<- 
vainsne  trouvent  rien  de  positif  qui  puisse  les  ramener  k  la  raisou 
et  au  vrai,  quahd  ils  viennent  i  s*en  6carter.'  In  his  retirement  he 
did  not  associate  with  the  literary  ciixles  of  his  time,  but '  se  con-* 
sacra  tout  ei^tier  k  6tudier,  en  pliilosophe,  les  lois  qu'il  connaissait 
dej£^  comme  magistral.'  Under  circumstances  such  as  these  he  pro* 
dueed  that  work  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  proudest 
monument  of  his  age  and  nation.  Its  character  is  beautifuUyillus* 
trat^d  by  a  comparison  drawn  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Plu* 
tarch's  parallels. 

**Ce  n'est  pas  cettehaute  e!6quence  d^  Bossuet  planant  au-dessus 
des  empires,  jetarit  un  regard  d'aigle  sur  leurs  revolutions  etsur  leurs 
debris,  se  plapant  comme  spectateur  au-dessus  de  la  nature  humaine 
pour  chercher  les  voies  de  la  Providence.  II  u'y  a  rien  \k  qui  soit  utile 
ou  applicable  au  bien  des  hommes  et  k  la  police  des  soci^t^s.  On  y 
apprend  k  dedaigner,  par  une  sublime  exaltation,  les  plus  vastes  6v^ne- 
mens  de  ce  roonde,  pour  ne  songer  qu'k  un  autre  avenir.  Mais  uo 
autre  genre  d'honneur  e&t  d(i  k  celui  qui  offre  des  le9ons  praticables^ 
et  qui  trouve  le  point  precis  oii  les  principes  des  choses  se  rattachent  a 
la  fois  aux  details  positifs  de  la  politique,  et  k  la  connaissance  generate 
et  ^levee  des  hommes,  de  leurs  vertus,  de  leurs  vicep,  de  leurs  divers 
tendances.  C'est  Ik  le  caiact^re  du  livre  de  Montesquieu.  On  se 
plait  k  voir  une  kme  superieure,  animant  par  la  grandeur  de  ses  vues  la 
meditation  des  regies  textuelles  qui  nous  gouvernent.  Oh  6prouve 
|o'ut  le  cbarrae  de  cette  chaleur,  qui  regne  dans  la  rfegion  id^ale  de  la 
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philosophie^  et  eA  m6me  temps  un  esprit  applicable  se  montre  toujouTSt 
^  travers  T^clat  des  ui^es  geoerales  ou  des  peintures  ^loquentey/ — ^p.  74. 

That  love  of  virtue  w^hicb,  notwithstanding  bis  love  of  paradox,  - 
is  so  conspicuous  in  hi^  earlier  works,  a  sentiment  possessing, 
when  connected  with  an  ardent  spirit,  all  the  force  and  character 
.  of  a  passion,^  *  cette  passion  pour  la  justice,  cette  haine  6clair6e  du 
despotisme,  qui  ne  se  repand  pas  en  vagues  declamations,  qui  de^ 
m^Ie  avec  sagacit^  tout  ce  qui  peut  y  entrainer  les  peuples,  qui  en 
d^montte  toutes  les  infamies  et  toutes  les  absurdit^s,  tantdtavec  la 
raison  qui  juge,  tant6t  afvec  le  sentiment  qui  s'indigne,'  is  accompa- 
nied in  the  writings  of  Montesquieu  by  modemtion  and  wisdom 
rarely  found  in  union  with  so  large  a  share  of  native  enthusiasm ; 
and^  if  he  has  occasionally  .given  too  free  scope  to  sentiments 
which  were  misapplied  by  the  spirit  of  a  licentious  and  revolution- 
ary age,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  times  in  which  he  wrote 
were  apparently  those  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity,  when  the 
establishments,  to  the  subversion  of  which  the  authority  of  bis 
name  has  since  been  made  to  contribute,  were  not  only  yet  unsha- 
ken, but  appeared  to  be  built  on  foundations  the  most  secure  and 
immovable.  He  could  have  little  imagined  that  in  holding  up  to 
admiration  the  laws  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  he  was  famishing 
a  pretence  for  demolishing  the  constitutions  oJF  modem  Europe. 
The  French  revolution  presents,  as  it  were,  an  everlasting  barrier 
between  the  times  which  have  passed,  and  those  which  preceded  it: 
The  historical  lessons  with  which  we  are  furnished  on  this  side  the 
boundary,  place  us  on  a  vantage-ground  which  it  will  b<^  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  improve  as  far  as  we  are  capable ;  but,  in  es<^ 
timating  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  differently  circumstanced; 
common  candour  and  honesty  demand  that  we  should  descend  from 
^ur  eminence  and  reduce  our  own  experience  to  the  level  of  their 
condition. 

*  Quientr^pre^pdrait  Thistoire  dela  vanite  .^n  France,  dicouvri* 
^ait  bient6t  i^ne  grande  partie  des  causes  de  I9  revolution  que  U 
France  a  eprouv6e.'  This  observation,  however  satirical  m  ap- 
pearance, is  admirably  just  and  profound.  Frederic  of  Prussia  is^ 
by  the  sect  of  Mysl^us  before  alluded  to,  always  set  up  as  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  conspiracy;  in  other  words,  bis 
,0wn  royal  vanity,  and  the  encouragement  which  it  induced  him  to 
bestow  on 'the  vanity  of  others,  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
principal  sources  of  all  tiie  mischief  that  can  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  misapplied  genius  and  talent.  *  I^e  plus  illustre 
des  souV'erains,  recherchant  Taraiti^  d'un  po6te,  il  y  avait  1^  d^  quo! 
exciter  Torgueil  des  litterateurs.  They  beheld  in  imagip^tiou  the 
revival  of  those  days  in  which  the  sages  of  Greece  were  invited  to 
|l^e  courts  of  kings  to  give  counsel,  and  to  the  assepibli^s  of  U^e 
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people  to  mdce  htws.  From  that  moment  nothing  could  arregt 
their  soaring  spirit:  their  d«>minion  became  universal;  morals, 
politics,  religion^  all  were  submitted  to  their  revision;  nor  was 
their  hope  frustrated ;  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  French 
writei:s  went  on  continually  increasing ;  and  from  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  north,  messengers  were  sent  to  do  them  homage  and  to 
entreat  the  honour  of  their  attendance/ 

Yet  let  us  be  just,  proceeds  our  critic,  nor  attribute  to  the  vanity 
of  authorship,  powerful  as  the  principle  has  proved,  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  general  mischief  than  may  fairly  be  derived  from  it : — 
the  infamous  corruptions  of  the  court  and  of  the  ministers,  the  in- 
dolent and  selfish  character  of  the  sovereign  (Lewis  XV.)  the  as- 
cendancy of  female  influence,  and  of  profligate  and  low  intrigue,  in 
all  the  affairs  of  state, — ^  voilal  cert^s  des  garans  bien  plus  terribles 
d^une  revolution  que  ne  i'6taient  des  philosophes  orgueilleux  et  im- 
pmdens;  et  la  guerre  de  sept  ans  nous  a  approdi6s  de  1^  catas^ 
trs>phe  plus  que  TEncyclopfedie.' 

The  general  characters  of  the  work  which  has  just  been  named; 
apd  of  the-  principal  authors  who  contributed  their  labours  to  its 
com(Jetion,  follow  in  review;  and  it  is  observed,  (we  have  no 
dodbt  with  perfect  justice,)  that  the  ill-directed  interference  of  the 
government,  (which,  however,  had  suflicient  cause  for  alarm,)  con«r 
tributed  in  a  great  degree  both  to  t|ie  imperfections,  and  to  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  'the  publication.  Writers  w'ho  might  have 
given  a  contrary  bias  to  many  of  its  most  pernicious  aiticles,  were 
p^haps  deterred  by  the  fulminated  censures,  while  those,  whose  opi-> 
nions  might  have  been  softened  by  encouragement,  or  changed  by 
flattery,  were  provoked  toilecided  hostility,  and  employed,  as  a  w-ea- 
pon  of  vengeance,  that  work,  of  which  the  original  design  was  not 
ooiy  harmless,  but  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious.  Thus  the 
£Dcyclop6die  was  converted  from,  what  it  might,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  a  splendid  monument  of  the  state  of  art  and  science  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  to  a  mere  party  engine,  and  one  (it  must  be 
acknowledged)  of  ho  inconsiderable  power  and  eflicacy. 

The  mention  of  the  '  Discours  pr^liminaire,'  a  considerable  work 
in  itself,  and  o£  very  various,  merit,— i-the  acknowledged  perform^ 
ance  of  d'Alembert,  leads  to  a  highly  interesting  and  able  discus- 
sion re$pecting  the  modern  science  of  metaphysics,  as  built  on  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  ideas.  The  debasing  and  materializing 
tendency  of  'this  system  is  finely  opposed  to  the  more  noble  con- 
templation of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  exemplified  in  the  works  of  the 
older  metaphysicians,— of  Descartes,  Pascal,  Mallebranche,  and 
J^ibnitz.  '  The  philosophy  of  the  encyclop6distes  took  possession 
of  Locke's  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  their  extremest  conse- 
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quences;'  and  hence,  by  some  superficial  writers,  Locke  him- 
self has  of  late  days  been  classed  among  the  Conspirators, 

Condillac  is  considered  as  the  chief  of  this  French  school  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and,  among  the  disciples  of  his  sect.  Bonnet  has  the  me- 
rit of  having  greatly  refined  and  improved  the  system,  and  purged  it 
of  many  of  its  grossest  errors.  '  His  whole  life,'  says  our  author, 
'  was  agitated  by  the  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  this  favourite 
theory  with  his  religious  belief;  and  nothing  has  more  effectually 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  by  the  road  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow.' 

The  few  remarks  which  we  ^nd  on  the  literary  characters  of 
d' Alembert  and  Diderot  are  distinguished  for  their  good  sense  and 
general  utility.  Of  the  former,  after  making  all  just  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  mathematical  talent,  it  is  observed  that,  in  any  other 
age,  he  would  have  been  contented  with  the  reputation  which  that 
talent  might  obtain;  but  vanity,  the  presiding  daemon  of  the  18th 
century,  was  his  ruin  ;  in  other  words,  *  I'envie  de  se  montrer  uni- 
verse! fit  delui  un  litterateur  assez  froid.' 

Vanity  was  also  the  ruin  of  Diderot^  though  not  in  the  same 
way. 

^  II  fat  doufe  d'une  dnie  ardente  et  desordonnee.  Mais  c'^it  un  feu 
sans  aliment,  et  le  talent  dont  il  a  dbnne  quelques  indices,  n'a  reyii 
aucane  application  enti^re.' — •  Un  caractere  tel  que  le  sien  a  tout  per- 
du en  adoptant  la  phiiosophle  ^  laquelle  il  s'attacha/ — '  Au  total,  Di- 
derot fut  uii  ecrivain  funeste  h.  la  litterature  comme  h,  la  morale.  li 
devint  le  module  de.ces  hommes  froids  et  vuides,  qui  apprirent  k  son 
ecole  comttie  on  pouvait  se  battre  les  flancs  pour  se  donner  de  la  verve 
daD§  les  mots,  sans  avoir  un  foyer  interieur  de  pensee  et  de  sentiment/ 
—p.  141. 

Helvetius  is*  characterized  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  age ;  and  hii)  work  is  noticed  as  one  which  owed  all  its 
celebrity  to  the  foolish  persecution  which  it  excited.  He  collected 
his  opinions  at  random  from  the  conversation  of  all  around  him, 
and  then  set  about  reducing  them  into  a  system ;  but  his  under- 
standing was  neither  comprehensive  nor  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  task! — '  Singuliers  jnat^riaux,'  well  may  we  exclaim, 
*  pour  un  ouvrage  philosophique !' 

But  we  may  be  spared  the  labour  of  minutely  examining  the  in- 
dividuals, w  hile  tlie  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  so  fully  deline- 
ated as  in  the  picture  before  our  eyes.  ^  Ce  ne  sont,'  says  our 
author,  with  reference  to  the  portraiture  of  ancient  philosophy 
which  he  has  just  presented  to  our  contemplaUon : — 

'  *  Ce  ne  sont  plus  des  hommes  s6rieux,  6rudits,  nourris  de  reflexion 
et  d*etude,  cherchant  un  point  de  vue  g^n^ral.  proc^dant  avec  methode^ 
s'efforf  ant  de  former  un  syst^me  dont  toutes  les  parties  soient  bien 
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^oordonnfees.  Ce  sont  des  6crivains  vivant  au  milieu  d'une  socifetS  frivole, 
animes  de  son  esprit,  organesde  ses  opinions,  excitant  et  p^rtageant  un 
enthousiasme  qui  s'appliquait  k  la  fois  aux  choses  les  plus  futiles  et 
aux  objets  les*  plus  s6rieux;  jugeant  de  tout  avec  facility,  conforme- 
ment  k  des  impressions  rapides  et  momentan^es ;  s'enqu6rant  peu  des 
questions  qui  avaient  ete  autrefois  debattues ;  dedaigneux  du  passe  etde 
lerudition ;  enclins  h  un  doute  leger,  qui  n'etait  point  Hnd^cision  pbi- 
losophique,  mais  bitfn  plut6t  un  parti  pris  d  avance  de  ne  point  croire. 
Enfin,  le  nom  de  philosophe  ne  lut  jamais  accorde  a  mdlleur  mar^be* 
Lorsqu'on  reprocbe  aux  auteurs  de  cette  epoque  d'avoir  soutenu  un 
syst^rae  et  des  principes  destructeurs,  on  les  calomnie  sous  un  rapport ; 
sous  un  autre,  on  Icur  donne  un  eloge  qu*ils  n'ont  pas  merits.  On  pent 
cbmbattre,  avec  indignation,  Hobbes  ou  Spinosa.  lis  ont  un  but  di- 
rect, une  intention  marquee,  ils  se  pr^sentent  avec  des  armes  dans  la 
carri^re,  ils  offrent  prise,  on  sait  k  qui  Ton  k  affaire.  Mais  la  philoso- 
phic du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle,  puisqu'on  a  adopte  ce  nom,  ne  pourra  ja- 
mais former  une  doctrine  textuelle ;  on  ne  pourra  jamais  ^tre  re^u  k 
.citer  un  ecrivain,  popr  prouver  que  cette  philosophic  avait  un  projet 
certain  et  des  principes  reconnus.  Tous  ces  litterateurs  n'avaient  aucun 
accord  entr'eux.  lis  avaient  meme  si  peu  I'idee  d'un  resultat  quclcon- 
que,  qu'a  les  prendre  chacun  en  particulier,  il  n'en  est  pas  un  qui  ne 
se  soit  contredit  sans  cesse.  Leur  vanite,  leur  amour  du  succ^  les  em- 
p^chait  plus  encore  que  le  genre  de  leurs  Etudes,  de  former  une  secte. 
Kul  ne  se  sentait  ni  respect,  ni  deference  pour  un  autre;  nul  ne,se 
serait  avoue  k  lui-meme  son  inferiorite.  Ce  z^le  pour  la  verite,  cet  en- 
thousiasme  pour  le  g6me,  tous  ces  sentimens  desinteresses  qui  font  les 
sectes  et  les,  partis,  n'etaient  plus  de  ce  tems-lk.  Quelle  diffi^rence  en- 
^r^  Voltaire  trafiquantde  louangesavec  tous  les  fecrivainsde  son  siecle, 
^unv^n6rabre  philosophe  environn6  de  disciples  avides  deses  paroles  et 
admirateurs  de  ses  vertus,  regnant  sur  eux  par  le  pouvoir  du  discoure 
^t  de  Texemple !' — p.  153. 

We  must  pass  over  some  excellent  observations  on  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  writers,  and  on  the  degree  and  manner  in-  M'bich 
they  were  severally  infected  by  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age, 
10  order  to  devote  the  little  space  which  is  left  us  to  him  who 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  men  of 
genius  whom  the  eighteenth  century  produced.  If  any  one  of  theufi 
possessed  an  influence  peculiarly  his  own — if  any  one  followed  an 
impulse  originating  exclusively  in  himself,  that  honour  is  undoubt^ 
edly  due  to  Rou.^eau. 

*  Tandis  que  les  autres  recevaient  toutes  les  influences  de  la  society, 
participaient  aux  mceurs  et  aux  opinions  repandues  dans  le  public,  s  ef- 
for^aient  de  lui  plaire  en  se  conformant  k  son  esprit;  Rousseau  ressen- 
tit  tous  ces  effets  d'une  autre  mani^re.  Leur  action  s'exerjait  sur  lui, 
comme  un  poids  qui  Toppressait  sans  rentrainer.  Son  talent,  au  milieu 
de  lelles  circonstances,  en  contracta  quelque  chose  de  plus  individuel, 
et  cons6quemment  de  plus  profond  et  plus  persuasif.    Aussi  sa  gloire 
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a-tpelle  4t6  plus  grande  et  plus  flatteuse.    Les  aatres  sont  parvenus  2t 
plaire ;  Houbseau  a  excite  I'enthousiasme/ — p.  167. 

Tbe  dangers  of  Rousseau's  philosophy  are  appreciated  with  e<|ual 
force  and  justice.  The  vanity  of  other  authors  was  all  from  with- 
out: that  by  which  Rousseau  was  actuated^  deriving  no  nourish* 
ment  from  abroad,  sought  its  aliment  in  his  own  soul,  where  it  per- 
.petually  corroded  his  happiness.  '  Tout  dans  la  80ci6t^  blesse  de 
telles  caract^res,  ils  ne  savent  se  soumettre  k  rien,  pas  m^me  sL  la 
force  des  choses.  La  n^cessit^  non  seulement  les  afflige,  mais  les 
hirmilie.'  Thus,  living  in  a  state  of  voluntary  banishment  from 
society,  and  almost  from  human  nature  itself,  it  happens  that,  even 
with  the  purest  professions,  and,  perhaps,  intentions,  he  has  done 
more  hann  to  the  world  than  almost  any  other  that  can  be  named, 
— '  que,  tout  en  ressentant  avec  enthousiasme  Tamour  de  la  vertu 
et  de  la  justice,  tout  en  voulant  v  exciter  les  autres,  il  a  6branl4  ce 

Jui  sert  de  base  k  la  vertu  et  k  la  justice,  le  sentiment  du  devoir, 
/'est  1^,  a  ce  qu'il  nous  parait,  le  vice  de  sa  philosophic.* 
The  sense  of  moral  obligation  was,  in  fact,  that  to  which  he 
was  individually  a  stranger ;  and  it  is  only  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  situation  acting  on  his  peculiar  character,  that  his 
system  of  morality  is  as  little  practicable  as  would  be  a  system  of 
politics  invented  by  one  who  had  always  lived  in  a  state  of  savage 
independence.  The  one  wouW  have  no  idea,  from  experience,  of 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  a  portion  of  his  natural  prerogatives  for 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  remainder :  nor  could  the  other  ad^ 
mit  the  expediency  of  confining  our  sentiments  and  affections  withia 
certain  prescribed  limits,  beyond  which  they  not  only  tend  to  the 
injury  and  oppression  of  others,  but  re-act  with  double  violence 
on  the  unhappy  being  who  has  irregularly  indulged  them. 
t 
*  II  voulut  fairc  marcher  J'homme  k  la  vertu,  non  par  respect  pour 
les  devoirs,  mai«  par  un  6!an  Jibre  et  passionne :  une  telle  route  est  mal 
siire,  il  en  est  peu  qui  ne  s  y  e^arent.'  *  C'est  une  chose  particuli^e 
aux  terns  civilibi's  que  ces  cai*act^res  nourris  d'illusions,  qui,  ens^solant 
des  circonstances  rcelles,  vivent  dans  les  sentimens  les  plus  sublimes* 
Leur  t^te  est  exultee,  ils  ressentent  avec  une  merveilleuse  vivacite  la 
jpassion  du  bien;  leur  imagination  ne  voit  rien  que  de  pur,  ne  connait 
rien  de  raauvais.  Mais  ils  ont  dedaignc  les  voies  tracees,  n'ont  point 
regardc  le  devoir  comme  sacre,  et  ils  marchent  d'erreurs  en  erreurs 
sans  m^rae  les  appercevoir,  Comme  en  eux-m6mes  ilS"  cpi-ouvcnt  les 
mouvemens  les  plus  vertueux,  avec  une  force  extreme,  ils  ne  peu  vent 
se  croife  coupables.  Les  sentimens  leur  paraissent  avoir  plus  de  rea- 
lity que  les  actions.  Rousseau,  au  milieu  de  sa  vie  impure,  se  croyaic 
le  plus  vertueux  des  hommes  ;  il  voulait  se  presenter  devant  le  tribunal 
de  Ditui  ses  livres  h  la  main,  et  pensait  qu'on  trouverait  dans  leui^ 
pages  de  quoi  compenser  toutes  ses  fautes. 
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^  Cette  disposition  influe  sensiblement  sur  la  nature  du  talent.—^ 
L*homroe  dont  la  vie  marche  d'accord  avec  ses  sentiraens,  les  exprime 
simplement  et  sans  efforts;  il  y  a  dans  ses  paroles,  tant  ^levees  qu  elles 
puissent  ^tre,  quelque  chose  d'assur^  et  de  positif  qui  penetre  et  qui  enr 
traine.  Celui  dontia  vertu  n'  existe  que  dans  Timagination  s'echanff^ 
davantage;  il  s'enivrede  ses  paroles,  et  sV  attache  d'autant  plus  qu« 
c*est  son  seul  bien  ;  il  ne  manque  pas  de  veritfe,  ce  sont  bien  des  senti- 
ment sinc^res  qu'il  exprime;  c'est  bien  son  kme  qui  r^veleson  Amotion 
k  la  n6tre.  II  nous  persuade,  il  nous  remue  ;  cependant  nous  entre- 
voyons,  sans  nous  en  rendre  corapte,  quelque  contradiction.  Nous  * 
ne  nous  reposons  pas  avec  pleine  confiance  dans  ses  discours;  il  est 
vrai,  mais  il  n'estplus  simple.  Ce  dernier  caract^re  du  g^nie,  qui  fait 
son  charme  ^temel,  lui  manque.  £t  Rousseau  se  trouve  par  \k  bien 
loin  de  Teloquence  de  Bossuet/ — p.  172,  &c. 

Tliese  general  observations  will  be  found  to  apply  to  each  of 
Rousseau'^  principal  works.  Romance  acquired  an  entirely  new 
character  in  bis  hands.  In  his  H^loise  we  are  not  to  look  for 
the  portraiture  of  men  such  as  they  appear  in  our  eyes.  Mau 
seldom  reveals  to  others  the  secret  springs  and  motives  of  his  soul, 
unless  they  are  betrayed  by  a  sudden  and  involuntary  emotion. 
*  Some  sense  of  bashfulness,  some  fear  of  being  itiisunderstood/ 
urges  him  to  keep  this  portion  of  himself  to  himself;  and  it  is  this 
very  bidden  part  of  the  soul  which  Rousseau  has  undertaken  to  re- 
present. *  Les  lettres  de  Julie  ne  renferment  pas  ce  qui  se  dit ; 
mais  on  y  trouve  ce  qu'on  a  senti  sans  Je  dii*e.'  The  defects  at- 
tendant on  this  mode  of  writing  are  numerous.  The  most  glaring 
of  them  is  the  tedious  uniformity  of  a  style  always  employed  in  de* 
lineaUng,  even  in  their  minutest  details,  what  the  author  calls  des 
impressions  exah^es.  '  Rien  ne  se  repose ;  jamais  des  paroles 
simples  ne  viennent  replacer  le  lecteur  dans  la  nature  habituelle.' 
Another  defect  of  the  work  is  its  foolish  pretension  to  the  character 
of  a  coui'se  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  pedantry  into  which  this 
pretension  betrays  the  author.  But  to  the  reader  of  just  moral 
taste  and  feeling,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  obvious  and  disgusting 
than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  criticism. 

\  Remarquons  aussi  que  pour  donner  k  la  femme  ce  langage  pfofond  ^ 
et  pas^ionne,  cette  connaissance  des  impressions  qu'elle  6prouve,  cette 
appreciation  de  leur  force,  cette  inquietude  sur  leur  resXiltat,  il  a  fallu 
Jut  6ter  les  charmes  de  la  pudeur,  de  Tignorance  de  soi-m^me,  de 
Tabandon  involontaire,  et  la  priver  par  Ik  de  la  moitic  des  gr&ces  de 
son  sexe.' 

llie  observations  on  Rousseau's  system  of  education  are  excel- 
leat,  ^  II  ^tait  tout  simple  que  Rousseau^  s'occupant  de  r6duca^ 
tion,  vottlikt  Clever  I'enfant,  non  pour  la  soci^t^,  tiiais  contre  It 
soci^ti.'    No  part  of  bis  system  is  more  obviously  hurtfe],  and  yet 
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none  has  been  more  geaerally  pursued  and  reduced  into  practice, 
than  the  principle  of  disguise  or  deception, — *  cette  m6thode'  (as  it 
is  here  happily  expressed^  *  de  joiier  la  comedie  avec  les  enfans/ — 
of  directing  their  inclinations  instead  of  enforcing  their  obedience, 
of  leading  them  to  virtue  by  paths  covered  with  flowers,  and  to  sci- 
ence by  the  road  of  amusement, — of  honeying  the  lips  of  the  cup 
instead  of  teaching  that  the  draught  is  indeed  bitter,  but  that  it  must 
be  swallowed.  *  II  ne  faut  pas  avoir  pour  Teufant  plus  de  com- 
plaisance que  la  nature  n'a  pour  Thomme/  Besides,  the  child  is 
not  so  easily  deceived  as  we  fancy ;  and  when  it  has  once  discovered 
the  fraud,  all  is  lost. 

Another  powerfid  consideration  against  this  and  all  similar  sys- 
tems of  education,  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words.  After 
all  that  has  been  said  for  and  against  public  schools,  more  is  ad- 
vanced in  their  favour  from  this  single  argument  of  necessity  than 
in  whole  volumes  of  reasoning. 

*  Uiie  autre  consideration  s'el^ve  centre  tous  ces  syst^mes  d'educa- 
tion;  ils  ne  sent  pas  appliquables  k  T^ducatibn  publique;  par  consi" 
qucnt^  ils  sent  inutiles.  On  pourraitsoutenir,  avec  une  grande  proba- 
bility, que  r^ducation  publique  est  essentiel lament  la  meilleure,  mais 
il  est  clair  du  moins  qu'elle  est  necessaire  pour  le  plus  grand  nombre. 
Car  une  g^n^ration  emigre  ne  peut  pas  ^tre  occupee  k  clever  la  sui- 
vante,  pour  qii'k  son  lour  celle-ci  se  charge  d'en  instruire  une  autre ; 
ce  serait  cultiver  sans  cesse  en  ne  recueillant  jamais/ — p.  179. 

It  is,  as  far  as  we  remember,  an  original  observation  which  our 
author  has  made  on  the  moral  tendency  of  the  Emile;  that  it  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  principle  of  self-interest ; — ^  d'une  fagon 
peut-^tre  encore  phis  speciale  qu'  Helv6tius.'  *  One  might  expect 
this,'  he  addf ,  *  froni  one  who  was  always  defective  in  benevolence 
towards  his  fellow-creatures — but  it  is  rendered  singular  by  the 
contrast  which  it  affords  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  on  which  his 
'*  Confession  of  Faith"  is  grounded.'  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  religion  of  Rousseau,  it  partakes  of  tlie  same  character  as  his 
morality.  *  On  peut  ^tre  sans  cesse  agit6  par  ces  nobles  pens6es, 
0ans  que  les  actions  s'en  ressentent. — £n  examinant  Rousseau,  on 
voit  qu'il  y  a  de  I'analogie  entre  une  religion  sans  culte,  et  une  vertu 
|S|Mis  pratique.' 

The  political  works  of  Rousseau,  and  the  sound  practical  reflec- 
tions which  they  call  forth  from  this  senwble  writer,  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  slightly  treated,  and  we  have  not  now  leisure  to  inve^ 
tigate  them  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  Of  the  former, 
however,  the  tendency  is  pretty  geckerally  understood,  and  may  be 
(explained  by  a  reference  to  the  character  already  given  of  the  au- 
thor's mind. 
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Ou  that. most  extraordinary  of  .all  hia  jproductions^.that  tQ  whiqli 
he  has  given  the  title  of  his  Confessions,  we  meet  with  a  remark 
equally  just  and  ingenious.  It  is  assuredly  a  singular  phenomenon 
that  a  man  should  undertake  to  win  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
posterity,  by  exposing  a  character  full  of  ignobly  details  and  unpar- 
donable errors ;  and  it  is  yet  more  surprising  that  such  an  under- 
taking should  have  succeeded.  *  C  est  bien  la  ce  qui  prouve  com- 
tien  est  puissante  sur  le  coeur  de  lliomme  la  peinture  d'une  inpt- 
pression  vive  et  r^clle ;  quelle  sympathie  elle  excite  en  lui,  et  com- 
ment elle  6tablit,  entre  celui  qui  parle  et  celui  qui  ecoute,  des  rap- 
ports si  intimes  que  Tun  ^prouve  bientdt  ce  que  I'autre  a  6prouve/ 
^ut  whatever  advantages  are  gained  oyer  the  imagination,  they  are 
soon  dissipated  byv  reflection — it  is  not  long  before  we  discover  the 
selfish  principle  concealed  beneath  this  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  frankness. ,  *  Enfin,  on  se  repent  de  s'fetre  ainsi  calomnie  en 
ne  se  croyant  pas  meilleur  qu'un  tel  homme ;  on  con§oit  bien  toutes 
ses  fautes,  mais  on  ne  les  pardonne  plus ;  et  on  ne  confpnd  plus 
des  explications  avec  des  excuses.' 

From  moral  philosophy,  our  author  turns  to  the  study  of  nature ; 
.and  Buffon  receives  his  share  of  homage  as  fourth  in  the  tetrarchy 
to  which  the  realm  of  literature  was  in  his  time  subject, — as  the 
worthy  associate  of  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire.  We 
regret  that  the  space  already  devoted  to  subjects  which  appeared  to 
us  of  more  general  interest,  as  reflecting  more  vividly  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  excludes  us  from  that  which  we  should  otherwbe 
have  gladly  devoted  to  our  author's  criticisms  on  the  state  of  natur 
ral  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  poetical  composition^ 
and  generally  of  the  belles  lettres  and  miscellaneous  literature  of 
the  period  which  he  undertakes  to  analy^se.  The  reader  will  find 
every  page  of  the  work  abounding  with  observations  equally  dis^ 
tingui^able  for  good  sense  and  good  taste  with  those  to  which  we 
have  more  particularly  directed  his  attention. 

We  have  levied  large  contributions  (and  indeed  we  promised  no 
less  at  the  commencement  of  our  aiticle)  on  this  little,  but  anir 
mated,  sensible,  and  instructive  performance.  If  our  conduct  ret 
quires  any  defence,  we  shall  he  oontenitto  r^st  it  on  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  combination  presented  to  our  view,^ — a  combination 
which,  when  it  does  occur,  leaves  little  more  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  productions  of  human  genius, — the  union  of  all  those  agreeable 
and  captivating  qualities  of  style  which  are  the  peculiar  province 
of  French  writers,  with  that  clear  e^od  unbiassed  judgment,  that 
profound  and  habitual  reflection,  which  we  are  apt.  to  attribute  al^ 
most  exclusively  to  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  our  own  countrymen* 
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nnHE  volume  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  an  appeal  made 
-^  by  the  principal*  actors  in  the  late  Swedish  revolution  to  the 
judgment  of  Europe  and  of  posterity.  It  advances^  indeed,  no 
open  claim  to  official  importance ;  but  there  is  in  every  part  of  it  a 
•sort  of  diplomatic  tone  which  appears  tcr  stamp  its  origin,  nor, 
under  the.  present  circumstances  of  the  press  in  Sweden,  is  it  likely 
that  any  publication  on  such  a  subject  would  have  appeared  except 
by  authority.  As  the  formal  justification,  therefore,  of  the  present 
government,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  interest  which  its  merits,  as  a 
composition,  or  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  it,  wouId> 
of  themselves,  have  been  unable  to  confer.  Those,  in  truth,  who 
compare  the  present  unadorned  and  meagre  narrative  with  *  the 
glorious  task'  of  Milton  on  an  almost  similar  occasion,  will  be  apt 
to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  modem  eloquence,  or  to  wonder  at 
the  iapathy  of  modem  observers.  Revolutions  which,  in  former 
days,  would  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  half  thfe  thinking  part 
of  Europe,  elicited  whole  reams  of  authorities,  and  whole  cohorts 
of  civilians  and  divines,  are  now  consigned  almost  unheeded  to  the^ 
common  receptacle  of  broken  treaties  and  ministerial  correspon* 
•dence ;  and  the  banishment  of  a  sovereign  prince,  the  exclusion 
of  his  guiltless  offspring  from  their  father's  crown,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  that  crown  and  of  three  millions  of  subjects  to  a  foreign 
soldier  of  fortune,  have  past  before  our  eyes  as  events  of  hardly 
sufficient  importance  for  a  German  tragedy  or  a  school  boy's  theme. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  natural  and  a  necessary  consequence  of  those 
transcendant  horrors  which,  of  late,  tve  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate,  that  we  are  so  little  affected  by  these  occurrences. 
Nor  in  the  midst  of  our  own  alarms  and  privations,  of  the  agonies 
of  expiring  empires,  and  the  cry  of  blood  and  desolation  which  is 
gone  up  from  the  face  of  the  universal  earth,  have  we  much  sym- 
pathy or  attention  to  spare  for  revolutions  which  have  had  no  sen- 
sible influence  on  the  great  quarrel  of  mankind.  Some  there  are, 
inde^,  who,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Gustivus  has  been  treated,  will  derive  a  certain  degree 
of  satisfaction  from  reflecting  on  the  triumph  of  those  principles 
of  mutual  responsibility  and  mutual  duty  which,  by  instructing 
sovereigns,  have  an  undoubted  tendency  to  strengthen  their  legi- 
timate authority.  Those  doctrines  of  natural  fre^om  and  resis- 
tance to  tyrapny  wlitch,  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  regarded  as 
purely  speculative,  are  now  placed,  by  the  common  consent  and 
reason  of  mankind^  taiong  those  axioms  which  are  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed 
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cussed  because  they  have  ceased  to  be-  contradicted.  Formerly, 
It  was  necessary  to  prove  resistance  lawful  as  a  general  principle ; 
It  IS  now  considered  as  sufficient  to  make  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  world  that  the  particular  instance  under  discussion*  has 
been  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  it  is  to  prove  this  expedieftce 
tend  necessity  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  that  the  present  work  is.  offer- 
^'to  the  public. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  attempted  is,  by  the  statement 
lif  many  instances  of  bad  policy  and  weakness,  of  unconstitu-  . 
tional  practices  very  few,  and  of  cruelty  and  oppression  none  at 
nil,  exhibited  by  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  nionarchs,*  lyiore  re* 
markable,  through  many  hundred  years,  for  talent,  eccentricity,  and 
t-omantic  adventure,  than  any,  perhaps,  which  ancient  or  niodern 
history  has  produced.  A  change  of  dynasty  has  taken  pliice  iit 
SVa^eden  in  consequence  of  events  which,  in  England,  Svoijd  have 
been  sufficiently  remedied  by  a  change  of  ministry.  N<5r  v^  this 
all;  it  was  the  ministry  themselves  on  whom,  with  us,  the  blame 
of  the  obnoxious  measures  would  have  rested,  who,  instead  of-  re- 
signing their  places,  obliged  their  sovereign  to  abdicate  his  own. 
JNo  change  took  place  in  any  of  the  departments  of  goveiniment, 
no  favourite  was  disgraced,  no  obnoi^ious^ individual  in  danger,  ana 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  any  period  of  the  French  Revoltition, 
would  hare  excited  far  more  disturbance  and  alarm  in  Europe  than 
M^as  occasioned  by  the  imprisonment  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his 
own  capital  and  his  own  palace.  Much  of  this  apparent  indiffe- 
rence may  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  calm  and  cautious  cha- 
racter of  the  Swedes,  litde  liable  to  be  roused  to  acts  of  distur- 
bance by  feelings  either  of  discontent  or  loyalty.  They  are,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Dalicarlians,  a  sober^  a  calculating, 
and,  in  some  respects,  a  selfish  people;  fortunate,  like  the  Scots 
and  Hollanders,  in  the  diffused  education  of  their  lower  classes,  - 
and  distinguished,  for  the  same  reasons,  by  the  same  love  of  order 
and  obedience.  Yet  a  nation  like  this  is,  when  once  roused, 
of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  and  implacable ;  these  very 
Swedes  evinced  themselves,  a  few  months  after,  to  be  both  im- 
placable and  dangerous,  when  they  wreaked  on  the  anfortunkte 
Fersen  the  same  species  of  national  fury  which  animated  the  Hol- 
landers against  De  Witt,  and  proved  themselves  as  hasty  to  re- 
tcttge  the  supposed  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenbur^,  as 
they  were  slow  to  assert  the  liberty  of  their  rightful  sovereign. 
This  contrast  is  not  unobserved  by  the  writers  of  the  present 
narration,  and  it  is  used  by  them,  adroitly  enough,  to  prove  that 
Gustavus  had,  by  his  misconduct,  entirely  alienated  the  affec- 
tions* uf  his  subjects.  But  it  musjt  be  iucjeed  a  strange  and  poiv 
teutons  tyranny  \diich  can  eradicate  so  entirely  from  the  muids  of 
•\oL.  VIII.  NO.xyi.  u  men 
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men  their  feelings  of  hereditary  respect,  and  their  accustomed 
habits  of  loyalty,  as  that  the  separation  of  a  sovereign  from  his 
people  can  be  made  without  a  pang.  Nero  himself  was  regretted 
by  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery ;  and  to  his  army  in  general,  Gusta- 
vus  had  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  master.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  either  his  character,  or  even  the  kind  of  misconduct  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  was  by  any  means  calculated  to  alienate  the 
esteem  of  men  so  frugal,  so  pious,  and  so  fond  of  military  renown, 
as  the  lower  order  of  Swedes.  And,  granting  that  the  King  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  was  himself  unworthy  or  incompetent  to 
reign,  what  had  his  children  done,  whose  tender  ^e  rendered  them 
susceptible  of  any  impression  which  might  be  given  them,  and 
whose  education  was  in  the  hands  of  their  granduncle  and  their 
country  ? 

He  who  seeks  for  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  in  the  sup- 
posed intrigues  and  influence  of  France  and  Russia,  will  still  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  was,  in  the 
first  instaiu:e,  elected  as  successor  to  the  crown,  who  was  certa^ily 
not  a  creature  of  either,  or  why  two  great  foreign  powers  sbould  ! 

be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  ample  a  fieU  for  intrigue  as  would  have 
been  offered  by  a  minority  in  Sweden.  For  ourselves,  indeed,  w« 
have  always  been  inclined  to  deprecate  that  superstitious  weakness 
which  affects  to  trace  the  power  and  malice  of  our  enemy  in  trans- 
actions over  which  he  could  have  little  controul,  or  in  results  ofte& 
unfavourable  to  his  interests.  To  the  open  violence  of  France 
Sweden  is  inaccessible,  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  same  minifl-  | 

try  who  dedm)ned  Gustavus  have,  by  no  means,  sb^wn  them- 
selves the  passive  tools  of  Buonaparte,  we  must  recur,  appa- 
rently, to  odier  springs  of  action  than  French  intrigue,  to  account 
for  what  has  taken  place.  Such  an  explanation,  however>  will 
not  be  found  in  the  present  cautious  and  partial  manifesto.     lil-  | 

tie  is  contained  in  its  pages  which  has  not  already  appeared,  if  we  i 

except  some  insinuations  which  are  not  proyed,  against  the  perscmal 
courage  of  the  king,  and  some  unimportant  anecdotes  of  his  man- 
ner of  spelling  Napoleon,  and  his  belief  in  Jung's  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse.     Contemporary  facts,  indeed,  are  always  collected  | 

at  a  disadvantage,  and  oflicial  collections  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  j 

of  all  others,  the  least  satisfactor}\  It  is  sufficiently  plain,  however, 
from  what  is  said,  or  rather  what  is  not  said,  in  die  present  state-  | 

ment,  that  though  a  more  prudent  conduct  might,  doubtless,  have 
preserved  his  crown,  yet  the  misfortunes  of  Gustavus  die  IVth  I 

must  have  originated   in  causes  anterior  to  and  independent  of  ! 

those  acts  x>f  misconduct  which  are  here  so  formally  adduced  to 
justify  his  deposition. 

From  the  deatli  of  ChaiiCs  the  Xllth  to  die  accession  of  Gus- 
tavus 
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tavus  llie  llld,  the  constitutioh  of  Sweden  had  been,  in  fact>  if  not 
in  form,  an  oligarchy,   distinguished  by  the  appropriate  errors,  of 
that  frugal  and  peaceable,  but  feeble  and  obnoxious,  system  of  go- 
vernment, a  system  whose  eftect  it  is  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of 
its  subjects  without  engaging  their  affections ;  whose  sin  is  distrust, 
and   whose^  punishment   is  insecurity  ;  and  which,  of  all  others, 
presents  the  fairest  held  for  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  ambi- 
tious neighbours.     To  this  influence,  indeed,  the  poverty  of  Swe- 
den ha^  at  all  times  rendered  her  peculiarly  liable.     The  national 
wealth  (in  its  whole  result  inconsiderable)  is  more  equally  divided 
there  than  in  the  other  continental  kingdoms;  there  are  no  great 
capitalists,  no  lords  of  overwhelming  estates ;  and  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, which  contributes,  in  a  material  degree,  to  the   in- 
ternal liappiness  of  the  country,   yet,  since  the  great  Swedish  fa- 
milies have  been  taught  to  imitate   the  vices  of  France,  or  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  Russian  grandees,  has,  from  their 
want  of  adequate  means,  inevitably  rendered  them  embarrassed 
and  corrupt.     There  have  never  been  wanting  in  Sweden  a  Rus- 
sian and  a  French  party  under  the  direction,  and  almost  avowedly 
in  the  pay,  of  one  or  other  of  the  rival  cabinets ;  but  at  no  period 
was  this  abuse  more  visible  or  more  detested  by  the  nation  than  at 
the  accession  of  Gustavus  the  Hid.     The  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed was  called  for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  and  soU 
diery,  and,  but  for  two  errors,  it  uught  have  been  as  beneficial  to 
Sweden  as  its  accomplishment  was  easy  and  bloodless.     The  first 
and  most  striking  of  these  was  granting  the  supplies  for  the  life  of 
the  monarch  instead  of  from  year  to  year.     ^Fhe  second  was  not 
making  ministers  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  sovereign.     The 
consequences  of  the  one  are  obvious ;  those  of  the  other  were, 
first,  to  produce   an  unfortunate  and  meddling  activity  in  the 
monarch  which  deranged,  by  officious  interference,  every  depart- 
ment in  turn  ;  and,  secondly,  to  make,  not  tlie  monarch  judge  of 
bis   minister's  conduct,  but  the  ministers  critics  on  that  of  their 
master.     It  had  been  th^  fault  of  the  former  constitution  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  his  tribunitian  veto,  and  of  that  controul  over 
all  public  measures  without  which  monarchy  is  but  a  name,  and 
which,  in  all  limited  monarchies,  is  the  best  and  most  popular 
check  to  the  aristocracy';  but  though  the  king  had  been  nothing  \n 
the  old  constitution,  it  was  not  wise  to  make  him  every  thing  in 
the  new.     Gustavus  had  heard  how  Louis  the  XlVth 
Seal,  sansministres,  k  Fexcmple  des  Dieux, 
Flaisait  tout  par  soi  m^me,  voyait  tout  par  ses  yeux. 
He  had  heard  the  praises  of  Peter  and  of  Frederic,  in  the  one  of 
M'hom  such  exertions  had  been  necessary,  and  i^i  the  other  had 
been  so  tempered  with  prudence  as  to  be  harmless,  and,  like  the 
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Mrell-4neaning  projector,  Joseph  the  lid,  would  be  at  once  his  own 
secretary,  his  own  treasurer,  his  own  chancellory  aad  his  own  sn- 
perintetidant  of  the  dock-yards.     In  consequence,  he  kiniself  bore 
the  blanie  of  whatever  went  amiss  ;•  but,  as  he  did  not  like  this  re- 
sponHibility,  he  soon  got  rid,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  of  those 
diets  to  which  he  still  was  numiitally  answcfrable.     These  assem- 
blies  were  rarely  convened ;  were  called  together  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drawn  swords  and  lighted  matches,  and  were  exhorted  te 
confine  their  deliberations  to  subjects  proposed  by  the  crown. 
The  people  soon  saw  that  the  king  had  only  broken  the  power  of 
the  senate  to  seize  on  it  himself;  they  found,  to  their  cost,  that 
tlie  vaunted  activity  of  the  new  government  required  heavier  taxes 
and  greater  sacrifices  than  the  old ;  and  their  affection  for  the  mo- 
narch's person  died  away  as  his  person  became  identified  with  his 
administration.     Nor  did  Gustavus,  though  passionately  ibnd  of 
popularity,  proceed  in  a  manner  which  was  likely  long  to  maintaiH 
him  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.     He  was  always  acting  some 
stage  part  or  other,  and  aiming  at  the  praise  bestowed  on  different 
illustrious  characters  without  considering  the  varieties  of  circum- 
stances and  situation.     lie  would  be  a  Charles  the  Xllth,  without 
military  talent  or  rational  objects  of  warfare ;  a  Louis  the  XlVtb, 
amid  a  frugal,  poor,  and  thoughtful  people ;  a  Peter  the  bt,  in  a 
Country  where  not  foreign  refinements,  but  national  resources,  were 
Wanting;  a  Christina,  and  still  maintain  his  kingdom.     He  ram« 
bled  over  Europe,  an  unpopular  measure  always  in  a  sovereign , 
and  wliile  he  fancied  himself  imitating  the  Czar,  brought  home 
only  the  fopperies  of  France  and  Italy ;  Solomon's  apes  and  pea- 
'  cocks,  omitting  the^old  and  silver  and  ivory !     He  e<(tablished  an 
opera  where  the  public  care  little  for  music,  and  which,  far  from 
Ihaintaining  itself,  became  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  civil  list.     He 
had  an  institution  for  the  arts,  a  gallery,  a  porcelain  mannfactory, 
praiseworthy  in  themselves,  no  doubt,  but  for  all  of  which  fresh 
severities  were  necessary  in  the  collection  of  taxes ;  and  the  galas 
of  Drotningholm,  which  vainly  attempted  to  rival   Versailles  .or 
Czarscoyzelo,  served  only  to  increase  his  debts  and  disgust  his  sub- 
jects.    He  engaged  in  a  needless  expedition  against  Russia,  and 
a  still  more  absurd  one  against  France,  and  fell,  at  last,  a  victim 
td  that  dark  spirit  which  even  then  began  to  walk  forth  for  the  de- 
solation of  Europe,  regretted  by  few  but  the  musicians  and  dancing 
girls,  to  whom  he  had,  indeed,  been  a  bountiful  patron. 

Tiie  minority  of  his  son  was,  like  most  other  minorities;  a  se- 
ries'of  temporizing  policy,  which  was,  however,  of  considerable 
use  in  quieting  the  minds  of  men,  and  restoring,  *  in  part,  the  na- 
tional nuances  ;  and  though  the  regent  Duke  of  Sudermania  was 
Qtccused  by  Russia  and  England  of  too  gfeat  partiality  to  Francey 
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his  administration  was  well  adapted  to  conciliate  and^  repair.  By 
a  fate  too  common  to  royal  diildreny  where  the  understanding  is 
stimulated  to  a  rapid  precocity^  which  never  receives  the  mellowing 
touches  of  experience,  the  young  king  displayed  at  an  early  age  the 
promise  of  talents  which  his  after  life  did  not  realize ;  and  in  his 
negociations  for  a  marriage  with  the  Russian  princess,  he  appeared 
as  a  boy  to  more  advantage  than  when  manly  feelings  were  more 
expected.  The  firmness  which  he  then  displayed  was,  unfortur 
nately,  too  nearly  akin  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  subsequent  character, 
and,  in  the  disputes  which  followed  with  his  diet,  some  traits  were 
visible  of  the  spirit  of  which  he  .has  since  had  reason  to  repent* 

A  fondness  for  show,  a  ridiculous  attention  to  dress,  and  s^n  at* 
'  tempt  to  revive,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  tournaments  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  the  first  foibles  exhibited  in  his  character. 
Gustavus  piqued  himself  on  being  the  restorer  of  chivalry ;  the 
yacht  which  carried  him  between  Sweden  and  Finland  bore  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Amadis;  the  jousts  at  Drotninghoiro  were 
observed  with  a  solemnity  which  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
would  have  perhaps  admired;  and  when  other  follies  had  suc- 
ceeded to  riding  in  the  lists,  that  the  memory  of  such  exploits 
m^ht  not  be  lost,  the  lacquered  hauberks  and  silken  hacquetons 
of  the  knight  of  the  amaranth  were  suspended  in  the  public 
armoury  opposite  to  the  massy  cuirasses  and  buff  coats  of  Gus- 
tavus Vasa  and  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  the  plain  blue  uniform  of 
Charles  the  Xllth,  and  the  Saxon,  Danisli,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
Austrian  banners  acquired  by  those  great  men  in  far  different  bat** 
ties  from  those  of  knight-errantry*  The  new  national  costusie 
whicii  bad  occupied  the  last  years  of  his  father's  life  was,  indeed, 
discontinued,  but  the  same  invasion  of  the  provinces  of  taylors 
and  bootmakers  was  evinced  and  justified  by  the  alledged  necessity 
of  counteracting  the  diffusion  of  French  fashions  and  the  republi- 
can confusion  of  ranks.  The  soldiers'  dresses  were  regulated  with 
the  nicest  care,  and  an  ordinance  was  issued  that  noblemen  should 
always  wear  blue  velvet  pantaloons.  Such  fopperies,  harmless  as 
they  were,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  expose  him  to  the  contempt 
of  his  people ;  nor  did  he  possess,  in  any  degree,  that  popular 
manner  and  insinuating  address  which  preserved,  to  his  father  the 
affection  of  even  those  who  had  ceased  to  respect  him.  Haughty, 
passionate,  and  piquuig  himself  upon  the  inflexibility  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  bad  taken,  in  many  respects,  Charles  the  Xllth  for  his 
model;  but  it  was  in  his  failings  only  that  he  was  able  to  resemble 
him. 

It  has  been  the  never-failing  punishment  of  the  allies  of  France 
to  contract  some  leaven  of  her  debasing  principles,  her  selfish  and 
voluptuous  manners ;  and  the  praise  which  we  have  given  to  the 
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piety  of  the  lower  order  of  Swedes,  is  unfortunately  to  be  reversed 
in  speaking  of  their  nobility,  their  merchants,  and  their  army. 
The  outward  neglect  of  religion,  the  notoriety  of  prostitution 
among  the  middling  and  higher  classes,  and  those  other  features 
of  depravity  delhieated,  though  too  coarsely,  by  Acerhi,  left  the 
public,  feeling  but  ill  prepared  for  the  amendment  which  his  suc- 
cessor endeavoured  to  effect,  whose  pious  zeal  was  unfortunately 
too  little  modified  by  temper  and  knowledge  of  the  worfd  not  to 
give,  in  some  instances,  cause  of  discontent,  and  in  others  of  ri- 
dicule. "^Ilie  minds  of  men  were,  in  truth,  exacerbated ;  every 
thing  displeased  them,  and  this  feeling  was  so  evident  to  flie  king 
himself,  tliat  we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  his  long  and  31  advised 
ramble  through  Germany  in  a  great  measure  to  the  coldness  with 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  regarded  at  home.  Certain  it  is,  his 
letters  to  his  ministry  during  that  interval  of  absence,  by  no  means 
breathe  a  pareiital  or  contented  spirit,  while  the  minute  accuracy 
with  w  hich  he  expected  the  journal  of  his  travels  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Gazette,  betrays  either  a  jealousy  of  disadvantageous  reports 
or  a  very  whimsical  vanity.  But  there  was  another  circumstance 
which,  more  than  all  tlie  rest,  indisposed  the  Swedes  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  their  sovereign ;  nor  must  ofir  readers  be  revolted  if 
we  attribute  much  real  weight  to  the  clandestine  efforts  of  scan- 
dal, or  descend  to  retail  to  them  some  portion  of  the  gossip  of  so 
idle  a  town  as  Stockholm.  Whatever  may  be  the  credit  we  at- 
tach to  tales  so  improbable,  the  fact  of  their  open  circulation  in 
good  society  was,  in  itself,  a  circumstance  of  dangerous  moment. 
*  Though  some  may  make  light  of  libels,'  (observes  the  judicious 
Selden,) '  they  may  serve  to  shew  us  how  the  wind  sits.  Wc  learn 
how  the  wind  sits  by  flinging  a  stniw  into  the  air,  which  we  could 
not  by  castiiig  up  a  stone.'  But  the  importance  of  libels  is  not 
to  be  estimated  only  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  nor,  though  at  first 
perhaps  rather  symptoms  than  causes  of  unpopularity,  do  they  fail 
to  become,  of  themselves,  substiantial  and  efficient  mischief.  The 
rumours  which  are  at  first  only  believed  because  a  sovereign  is 
unpopular,  have,  nevertheless,  a  tendency  to  swell  the  general  dis- 
content ;  and  if  the  effect  of  the  opinion  now  alluded  to  did  not 
materially  contribute  to  produce  the  King  of  Sweden's  fall,  it  was 
fcertainly  one  main  cause  why  his  unoffending  son  was  involved  in  it. 
Few  men  were  more  disposed  to  dissipation  of  all  kinds  than 
Gustavus  the  Third;  but  his  constitution  was  naturally  far  from  vi- 
gorous, and  the  ihdulgencies  of  a  neglected  youth  had  undermined 
in  a  great  measure  whatever  share  of  force  he  originally  possessed. 
]An  opinion  prevailed  very  generally  in  Stockholm,  that  he  wastm- 
able  to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  ill-will  which 
the  people  bore  to  his  mother,  the  princess  Ulrica  of  Prussia,.gave 
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rise  to  some  detestable  and  utterly  improbable  fancies^  as  to  the 
neaas  she  had  taken  of  procuring  the  kingdom  to  devolve  to  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh.  Nor  were  these  slanders  silenced  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  present  Count  of  Gottorp  :  a  scene  resembling 
the  novel' of  Marivaux  (Henri,  roi  d'Arragon)  was  generjilly  assert- 
ed to  have  been  arranged;  and  Monck,  a  colonel  in  the  guards^ 
and  a  great  favourite,  was  pointed  out  as  having,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  supplied  his  master's  place  with  the  young  queen. 
A  resemblance  was  found  or  fancied  between  Gu^tavus  the 
Fourth  and  this  officer;  and  so  widely  had  the  opinion  spread, 
that  we  have  heard  from  a  person  of  very  hi^h  rank,  and  very  near' 
opportunitiiis  of  judging,  that  had  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  chosen 
on  his  brother's  death,  to  assume  the  crown,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  little  opposition.  Under  more  fortunate  governments  such 
stories  soon  die  away,  but  in  Sweden  they  were  kept  alive,  first,  bj 
the  disputes  at  the  diet  of  Nordkioping;  next,  by  the  king's  long 
absence  from  his  country  ;  and  lastly,  by  those  events  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  work  to  set  in  die  strongest  light.  What- 
ever were  those  intrigues  which  it  is  here  hinted  Gustavus  carried 
on  in  Germany,  and  which  afforded  a  plea  to  Buonaparte  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  the  Dukeof  Enghien, — (*  the  lamentable  death,' 
as  the*  present  writers  coolly  style  it,)  it  is  universally  acknowle<^ed 
that  this  event  was,  if  not  die  original,  yet  the  obvious  cause  of  his 
hostility  against  France;  nor  was  there  ever  'a  more  generous  mo^ 
tive  for  hostility  than  those  feelings  of  indignation  at  successful 
crimes,  and  pity  for  suffering  royalty,  which  appear  to  have  ac- 
tuated his  conduct.  But  it  was  his  great  misfortune,  that  he  was 
unable  to  commuiiicate  to  his  subjects  any  adequate  portion  of  that 
sympathy,  which  the  circumstances  of  friendship  with  the  victim, 
and  vicinity  to  the  catastrophe,  had  naturally  exbited  in  a  young 
and  virtuous  mind.  The  situation  of  Sweden  too  was  npt  consi- 
dered by  those  who  knew  her  best,  to  be  competent  to  any  exer- 
tions as  a.  principal  in  the  struggle ;  and  while  as  yet  none  of  the 
greater  powers  of  Europe  were  disposed  to  awaken,  it  was  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  king  to  dissemble  for  some  little  time  the  de- 
monstrations of  an  anger  which  appeared  so  impotent. 

Gustavus  was,  however,  by  no  means  willing  to  suppose  his  power 
80  inconsiderable,  and  was  still  less  inclined  to  restrain  an  enmity, 
which,  from  some  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  conceived 
to  be  enjoined  by  heaven.  And  such  are  the  effects  of  plain  deal- 
ing, even  in  the  intercourse  of  courts  and  cabinets, — that  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  his  open  denunciations  against  Fratice,  his 
sending  back  the  order  of  the  black  eagle  to  Frussia,  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  contaminated  by  being  offered  to  Buonaparte,  and 
ihose  other  open  professions  of  resistance  which  his  enemies  so 
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I4gh\y- condemned,  were  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the  aatigal-* 
lican  (Spirit  in  tlie  north  of  Germany,  and  of  rousing  (too  late^ 
unhappily  for  Europe  and  themselves,)  the  courts  of  Petersburgh 
and  Vienna  from  their  unnatural  apathy.  At  that  period^  indeed^ 
vvhatcver  was  his  unpopularity  at  home,  no  individual  stood  so- 
high  in  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  for  honesty,  indepeildeBce,> 
and  determined  cour;age  as  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  tliere  were 
not  wa^^iting.  many  in  Germany,  who  predicted  that  he  would  iini-* 
tate  and  excel  the  exploits  of  his  namesake,  in  vindicating  the  liber- 
ties of  the  north  against  an  pneniy  far  more  oppressive  than  the  aii*i 
cient  House  of  Austria. 

The.  Swedes,  however,  were  too  much  aware  of  the  po\5erty  of. 
their  country,  and  the  smaltness  of  their  disposable  foUce  to  share 
in  .these  lofty  hopes ;  and  it  happened  unfortunately  that  the  two 
pcAvers  who  alone  were  able  and  inclined  to  render  them  active  as- 
sistance, were  both  of  them  suspected  and  unpopular.  Russia, 
ijioip  natural  situatio.n,  from  notorious  ambition,  and  from  recent 
disputes,  in  which,  however,  Gustavus  himself  was  the  aggressor, 
was  the  object  of  jealousy  to  all  parties;  and  so  low  had  England- 
sunk  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  the  unfortunate  peace  of> 
Amiens, — so  unluckily  chosen  was  her  pretext  for  resuoiiog  the 
war,  and  so  perfectly  were  the  gasconades  of  her  enemy  believed 
as  to  the  projected  invasion,  of  her  coast,  that  instead  of  holding 
her  fqrmer  eminence  as  the  supporter  of  the  rights  of  Europe,  she 
was  .considered  as  a  selfish  contender  for  commerce,  aUNious  to 
raise  coalitions  on  the  continent,  only  to  remove  the  dnnger  from 
her  own  ports,  and  her  own  metropolis.  The  iniquity  of  Franee, 
aiid  the  measure  of  European  suffering  were  hardly,  at  that  periods- 
complete, — the  abominable  system  of  oppression  and  violence/ 
whjph  has  since  made  Buonaparte  the  enetny  of  industry  over  the- 
woxidy  was.not  yet  manifested;  and  instead  of  the  universal  com-* 
merc^  of  mankind  lookit^g  up  to  the  success  of  Great  Britain  as  it^ 
only  hope,  the  tiaders  of  Europe  .were  disposed  to  regard  lier 
wiBalth  and  her  influence  on  the  sea  with  sentiments  of  envy  and  tlK 
will,  it  was  not  in  1806  easy  to  find  a  cluster  of  foreign  mer- 
chants^  where  some  one  or  more  in  company  had  not  eomf^aint* 
to  make,  Of  ill  humour  to  vent  against  the  supposed  monopoly  of 
England.  And  it  might  always  be  observed,  that  those  nations  wIm> 
bad.fewest  manufactures  of  their  own,  were  most  iudig «ant  at  .havr 
ing  their  wants  supplied  from  the  warehouses  of  Manchester  or 
Birmir^ham :  those  with  whom  gold  and  silver  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  things,  of  least  fi  equent  occurrence,  we^e  .most  f>ositive 
that  the  treasuries  of  Ei^lai^d  were  filled  widi  specie,  drawn  from 
thepi  by  shiploads.  If  a  commodity  was  scarce,  the  English 
thought  it  i^p,— if  cheap,  and  pleiuii^ul,  their  inerehaBts  wets  ruined^ 
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aad  their  warehouses  glutted,  because  the  English  ufidorsold 
them.  Did  a  lot  of  iron  remain  on  hand,  the  Swedish  proprietpf 
cursed  the  machinery  of  Colebrook  Dale  and  Carron.  I1ie  politi* 
cian  could  not  take  his  breakfast  without  sighing  over  the  sums 
paid  to  England  for  coffee  and  sugar.  The  citizen^  w1k>  was  called 
on  to  defray  the  extravagant  expense  of  his  wife's  muslins  and  cot^- 
tous,  consoled  himself  that  the  mercantile  tyranny  of  London  must 
shortly  have  an  end.  The  remedy  to  all  these  evils  was  indeed  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity ;  France  and  her 
successes  were  object9  of  hatred  and  alarm  little  inferior  to  a  bale 
6f  cotton  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar ;  nor  was  it  altogether  clear  that 
her  triumph  would  cure  the  evils  complained  of.  Still,  however, 
by  France  herself,  the  panacea  was  declared  infallible;  and  so 
easily  are  positive  assertions  crecbted,  that  it  was  hoped  that  by 
some  means  or  other,  the  ruin  of  England  would  enable  the  mer-> 
chants  of  the  world  to  grow  rich  by  the  sale  of  commodities  which 
they  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining ;  and  witliout  credit,  experience^ 
or  capital,  to  step  at  once  into  thosfe  advantages  which  are  the  slow 
fruit  of  centuries  of  improvement.  The  avowed  oL^ect  of  Buona- 
parte, the.  acquisition  by  France  of  ships  and  colonies,  and  com^ 
merce,  was  r^arded  by  the  popular  eye  with  satisfaction  rather 
than  with  jealousy,  and  far  from  viewing  the  coalition  wfaidi  then 
was  ripeping,  as  a  means  of  preserving  themselves  from  ruki,  diere 
was  a  general  impression  among  the  people  of  Austria,  of  Russia^ 
and  above  all  of  Sweden,  that  diey  were  about  to  contend  for  £ng-< 
land,  and  for  English  objects  only. 

,  One  region  of  Europe  indeed  there  was,  where  the  horrors  of 
French  iuHuence  were  felt  in  all  their  force,  and  where  bitter 
experifence  iKid  taught  the  people  to  turn  to  resistance  as  their 
only  hope,  and  to  look  around  with  the  eagerness-  of  suffering 
to  any  qnarter  whence  support  might  be  obtained.  The  smaller 
states  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  vrare 
actuated  as  dne  man  by  hatred  against  France :  and  such  is  that 
strange  perversity  which  we  often  find  in  public  opinioi^  that  in 
Pruifsia,  whose  court  was  then  supposed  to  be  tamely  subservient 
to  Bttoni^artes:  views,  the  cry  of  the  people  was  aJmost  una^*- 
Dioua  for  Fesistance.  In  every  cellar,  every  coffee<»house,  every 
cottage,  Guatavus  was  the  favourite  hero,  and  an  united  army  of 
Sweden,  RuasialM,  and  English  under  his  commanid,  was  expected 
da^ly  to  regenerate  the  north  and  the  west.  'Such  tL  plan  was,  ac- 
tually in  agitation,  and  if  it  bad  been  carried  into  effect  at  the  time 
that  France  advanced  against  Vienna,  it 'might  have  been  Napoleon, 
liiid  not  Guatavus,  who  would  now  have  wanted  a  throne.  Tlie 
Prussian  cabinet  kself  had  been  secretly  induced  to  join  the  coali^ 
lion, — ^a  pM  of  the  English  contirig^nt^  add  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian 
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sian  had  already  arrived  oii  the  Elbe,  when  the  scheme  miscarried 
in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  whose  army  never- mus- 
tered sufficiently  strong  to  do  any  real  good ;  the  hesitation  of 
Prussia,  whose  characteristic  timidity  and  selfishness  were  doubt- 
less increased  by  want  of  confidence  in  her  allies ;  and  above  all,  by 
Ihe  strange  and  culpable  misconduct  of  Gustavus,  who  would  yield 
nothing,  listen  to  nobody,  and  without  military  experience,  or  po- 
litical skill,  would  manage  every  tWng  himself. 

The  lamentable  affairs  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  (still  more 
disastrous)  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded,  and  all  idea  of  ferther 
resistance  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  the  world.  Gus- 
tavus,  however,  yet  persevered  in  maintaining  his  position  in  Lu- 
nenburgh,  and  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  the  good  opinion 
of  Germany.  The  failure  of  the  coalition  was  imputed  to  other 
causes,  the  feebleness  of  England,  and  the  bad  faith  of  Prussia^ — 
while  the  sober  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Swedish  troops,  was 
the  theme  of  merited  eulogium,  wherever  they  had  appeared.  An- 
other storm  (it  was  soon  perceived)  was  gathering,  and  so  much 
had  the  eyes  of  mankind  been  now  opened  to  Buonaparte's  charac- 
ter, that  the  cry  of  the  populace  was  every  where  as  loud  for  war, 
ds  on  former  occasions  it  had  be«n  for  peace.  Even  in  Austria, 
)vhich  had  lately  suffered  so  terribly,  the  lower  ranks  (generally  more 
patriotic  and  higher  minded  than  their  superiors)  were  «ager  to 
wipe  off  the  stainf  of  Ulm ;  and  in  Denmark  the  peasantry  and  the 
soldiers  were  burning  to  share  the  renown  of  their  Swedish  neigb* 
hours.  Here  too  was  another  opportunity,  if  Gustavus  had  uailed 
himself  with  Prussia,  of  making  his  enmity  to  France  useful  to 
the  common  cause.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he  was  wrangling 
with  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  conciliated ;  and  when  he  did 
at  length,  for  the  second  time,  make  his  appearance  in  Pome- 
t'ania,  his  efforts  were  too  feeble  to  injure  any  but  himself  and 
his  army.  What  they  might  have  been,  if  timely  macle  and  pro- 
perly directed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  pains  whkb  Buonaparte 
took  to  secure,  if  not  his  alliance,  at  least  his  neutrality  and  for- 
bearance. No  one,  we  believe,  will  assign  any  degree  of  credit  to 
the  despot's  assurances  of  esteem  for  Sweden,  and  of  personal  re- 
gard for  a  monarch  who  had  always  execrated  his  name ;  and  when 
we  find,  that  not  only  die  most  tempting  territorial  offers  were 
made  to  buy  him  off  from  Prussia,  but  that  Napoleon  hinted  that 
in  a  treaty  with  Sweden  he  would  wave  his  title  of  emperor,  we 
can  easily  perceive  of  what  dangerous  importance  he  considered  a 
diversion  made  in  his  rear,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  thirsting  after 
revenge  and  liberty.  For  the  failure  of  Gustavus,  however,  and 
die  subsequent  loss  of  Stralsund,  many  excuses  were  found  by  hia 
adherents.    The  ruin  of  Prussia  had  been  more  rapid  and  total  than 
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any  politician  could  foresee  ;  England  had,  from  whatever  cause, 
remained  most  strangely  inactive  in  her  co-operation,  and  the  Swe- 
dish officers  themselves  sufficiently  evinced,  by  their  want  of  enter- 
prize  and  energy,  that  dieir  hearts  were  not  in- the  struggle,  and 
that  they  were  ill  incUned  to  second  by  any  extraordinary  daring,  an 
enthusiasm  which  they  considered  as  frantic.  The  scenes,  however, 
which  took  place  in  Pomerania  were  of  very  serious  consequence 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  king.  By  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  by  his  injudicious  pertinacity  in  points  of  mere  etiquette, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  army,  and  if  we  believe 
the  present  publication,  by  his  backwardness  in  the  hour  of  real 
service,  proved  that  whatever  share  of  political  firmness  he  posses- 
."sed,  he  was  not  a  Charles  the  Twelfth  in  personal  daring.  ITie 
^^r  in  Germany  was,  however,  at  an  end ;  and  though  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  but  seldom  increases  a  monarch's  popularity,  yet  his 
expected  return  to  Stockholm  during  Christmas  1807,  was  antici- 
pated by  the  inhabitants  with  a  revival  of  loyalty  and  aifection,  so 
much  of  both,  at  least,  as  is  generated  by  expected  iifetes  and  illu- 
minations, which  Gustavus  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  extinguish  by 
hiding  himself  in  his  castle  of  Gripswold,  where  he  alike  disregarded 
the  increasing  discontents  of  his  people,  and  that  storm  which  he 
had  sufficient  sagacity  to  foresee  was  about  to  burst  on  Finland. 
The  alliance  with  England  had,  down  to  this  period,  been  produc- 
tive of  little  but  disappointment.  Even  Zealand,  which,  once  con« 
quered,  ought  by  every  rule  of  consistent  policy,  to  have  been  kepi 
in  pledge  for  the  integrity  of  our  ally,  and  fot  the  restoration  of 
Pomerania  as  well  as  Hanover,  and  which  might,  and  would  have 
been  defended,  had  the  English  generals  of  that  time  possessed  a 
proper  confidence  in  tliemselves  and  their  troops,  was  weakly 
abandoned;  and  the  interest  \iiiich  Gustavus  had  shown  in  the 
success  of  our  arms,  was  remembered  with  much  bitterness  and 
resentment  by  the  restored  court  of  Copenhagen.  • 

How  little  soever  England  had  hitherto  done  for  her  ally,  she  cer- 
tainly at  this  period  began  a  course  of  exertions  in  her  favour  which 
must  reflect  the  highest  honour,  not  only  on  her  good  faith,  but  her 
disinterested  liberality, — a  liberality  the  more  conspicuous,  as  her 
ettbrts  were  entirely  directed  to  the  preservation  of  a  power  which 
could  be  of  little  service  to  her,  and  whom,  while  she  enabled  her  16 
resist  aggression,  she  earnestly  exhorted  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  separate  peace.  Of  the  mismanagement  and  obstinacy 
which  rendered  all  these  eiforts  frnttless,  of  the  king's  strange  con- 
duct to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  those  other  instancies  of  pertinacity 
and  misconception  which  were  generally,  though,  perhaps,  mistakenly 
attributed  to  insanity,  and  which  few  allies  but  England  vt^uld  have 
borne  so  patiently,  we  have  not  now  room  to  speak,  nor  is  any  thing 
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very  material' comnianicat^d  in  the  present  vohime.     It  is  enough 
to  observe^  that  the  forces  of  Sweden  in  1808>  might,  with  British 
assistance,  have  been  competent  to  defend  Finland,  (even  after  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Sweaborg,)  had  not  the  king  changed  his 
plan  so  often,  and  directed  his  attention  to  so  many  objects  at  once. 
This  continued  vacillation  did  not  proceed  from  imbecillity ;  those 
\Yho  knew  him  best  might  bear  witness  to  his  penetration,  his  acute* 
ness,  bis  industry,  and  his  knowledge  of  business :  but  it  was  rather 
the  fault  of  the  temper  than  of  the  head — it  was  a  jealousy  of  all 
advice  and  remonstrance,  an  impatience  to  have  his  orders  executed 
^  sopn^s  given,  and  a  want  of  consideration  for  the  necessities  and 
feelingjs  of  those  whom  he^  employed,  which  made  him  issue  com- 
mands, of  which,  if  he  had  taken  time  for  reflection,  he  had  sufli- 
cient  understanding  to  see  the  impossibility.     Such  a  character, 
under  a  .monarchy  properly  limited,  and  where  the  controul,  and 
not  the  origin  of  measures  resides  with  the  sovereign,  might  have 
been  rendered  exceedingly  yalnable ;  but  this  was  unhappily  hot 
the.case  in  Sweden.     The  year  1808  passed  away  in  a  series  of 
misfortunes  which  exhausted  th^  patience,  and  shook  the  confidence 
of  all  descriptions  of  people,  who  beheld  Finland  lost,  and  Stock- 
bolm  itself  menaced  At  die  same  time  from  Norway  and  from  Rus- 
sia. .  The  troops  of  the  latter  power  were  rapidly  advancing  to* 
wards  Aland  and  Stockholm,  and  a  partition  of  the  whole  Swe- 
dish monarchy,  winch  should  leave  the  river  Motala  a  boundary " 
between  the  conquerors,  was  now  confidently  spoken  of  as  an  event 
)iot  only  probable,  but  almost  certain;  while  the  measures  wbicfi 
Gustavus  pursued  to  prepare  his  subjects  for  resistance,  were  of  a 
kind  which  certainly  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  extinguish  all 
remaining  attachment  to  his  person,  and  to  accelerate  those  events, 
for  which  the  minds  of  men  were  even  theki  preparing.     A  con- 
scription on  the  French  system  ^as  for  the  first  time  proposed  in 
Sweden ;  a  measure  odious  in  itself,  and  contrary  alike  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.    The  ministers  remonstrated,  that  withont 
the  sanction  of  the  diet,  such  a  step  was  perfectly  illegal ,-  but  a  fa- 
tal clause,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  new  constitution,  to  raise 
mtn  and  money  at  discretion  in  case  of  great  necessity,  encouraged, 
the  king  to  proceed,  not  only  in  the  levy  of  30,0(X)  men  between 
19  and  9,5  years  of  age,  (an  enormous  drain  on  a  population  of  two 
'millions  and  a  half,)  but  in  a  war  tax  nearly  amounting  to  twelve 
times  the  sum  which  had  been  granted  by  the  diet  last  assembled. 
For  these  measures  after  all,  or  something  like  them,  the  necessity 
was  so  urgent,  that,  had  a  diet  been  called ;  had  peace  been  demons 
strated  to  be  impracticable ;  or  lastly;  had  the  king  possessed  either 
personal  popularity,  or  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  the  Swedes  would  have  endured  their  bur- 
then. 
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Uien.  Unfortunately  all  these  motives  for  cheerful  obedience  were 
wanting, — negotiation  bad  beea  never  tried,  and  peaoe  tiiierefore 
wag  generally  supposed  attainable^  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  die 
king.  The  system  of  defence  was  obviously  bad,  and  boih  ^oldier^ 
and  peasantry  grudged  those  eiForts  and  sufferings,  which  they  could 
hardly  hope  would  terminate  in  the  preservation  of  thpir  country." 
The  trail),  however,  of  that  explosion  which  hurled  th^  king  from 
his  throne,  was  supplied  by  bis  own  conduct  to  his  guards.  On^ 
of  tlieir  battalions  had  misbehaved  in  Finland,  and  Gustavus  dis« 
graced  the  whole  body,  wherever  stationed,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
an»y  list.  A  great  number  of  officers,  many  of  whom  the  king  was 
at  this  very  time  decorating  with  different  -  orders,  as  the  acknoW* 
iedgment  of  nteritorious  services,  were  by  this  step  injured  and  af-^ 
fronted  past  forgiveness;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  west/sm 
army  and  the  new  trained  militia  were  allowed  to  remain  without 
pay^  without  clothing,  or  what  is  of  almost  e^ual  consequence  ta 
the  soldier's  allegiance,  without  emplo37meut;  united  tlie  whole 
body  in  an  uniform  feeling  of  disaffection. 

The  good  genius  of  Gustavus  still  made  an  effort  for  bis  safety, 
in  suggesting  a  plan  to  his  ministers  which^  though  the  present 
writer  taxes  it  with  evident  impolicy,  if  not  treachery,  appears  ta 
have  been  at  least  the  most  honest  mediod  of  compelling  the  king^ 
to  a  change  of  system.  It  was  proposed  that  all  the  officers  of  state 
should  at  once  throw  up  their  situations,  that  they  should  protest  in 
form  against  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  call  on  the  kin^ 
to  assemble  a  diet  without  loss  of  time.  Had  this  step  been  taken' 
sooner,  and  immediately  after  his  retqnx.from  Gerniany,  it  would 
probably  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  even  with  liis  impracti- 
cable temper,  or  it  would  at  last  have  amply  justified  any  subse* 
quent  measures  of  resistance,  which  bis  obstinacy  should  have  ren^ 
dered  necessary.  But  the  moment  for  such  a  step  was  now  no 
more,  the  frontiers  were  actually  in  possession  of  hostile  armies, 
and  the  civil  war,  which  would  probably  have  followed,  must  have 
ended  in  the  great  object  of  their  common  alarm,  th^  conquest  aiid 
partition  of  Sweden.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  many 
conferences  had  been  held  among  the  leading  nobility,  and  soihe  of 
the  richer  merchants  of  Stockholm,  as  to  the  best  method  of  effect- 
i'ng  a  revolution ;  but  amid  the  variety  of  plans  which  were  /Sug- 
gested, there  was  none  which  did  not  at  first  appear  too  violent ; 
and  it  was  apparent,  from  the  slowness  and  irresolution  of  their 
proceedings,  that  they  were  in  truth  unwilling  conspirators.  Jus- 
tice demands  this  avowal  at  our  hands ;  and  it  is  also  barely  doing 
them  justice  to  recollect  that  every  means  of  conciliation,  and  of 
private  entreaty  appears  to  have  been  first  attempted,  before 
the  idea  of  a  revolution  was  .entertained,  that  whatever  were  the 
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rectitude  of  the  king's  principles^  his  measures  were  such  as  left 
the  country  no  chance  for  escaping  die  chains  of  Russia,  and  that 
the  invaders  were  at  that  period  so  confident  of  success,  that  Alo* 
peus,  the  Russian  minister,  was  already  appointed  governor  of 
Stockholm.  The  different  plans  meantime  of  revolution  were  a 
matter  of  open  and  fearless  conversation  in  the  city,  and  various 
parties  fonngd,  who  suggested  the  confiding  of  the  regeiyy  to  the 
queen  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  or  the  election  of  Prince 
Charles  as  protector.  The  first  was  known  to  be  approved  by- 
Russia,  but  it  involved  the  necessity  of  a  minor  sovereign  in  times 
which  required  no  common  talents  and  experience ;  and  what  made 
still  more  impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  the  perpetuation  of  a 
royal  branch  which  they  considered  as  spurious.  The  second  had 
BOt  the  same  objections,  and  was  therefore  adopted,  but  while 
diese  coffee-house  discussions  were  proceeding,,  the  time  for  action 
slipt  away ;  and  after  various  disputes,  and  fears  and  difficulties,  a 
letter  was  dispatched  to  the  confederates  in  the  western,  arn^y,  that 
all  plans  of  a  conspiracy  were  abandoned.  The  officers,  however, 
on  the  staff  of  that  army  were  most  of  them  of  the  number  of  those 
guards  who  had  been  lately  offended,  and  the  soldiers  themselves 
had  suffered  so  greatly  from  want  of  clothing  and  pay,  that  they 
were  in  a  state .  completely  ripe  for  mutiny.  Under  the  command 
of  a  popular  lieutenant-colonel,  they  immediately  began  their  march 
for  Stockholm,  at  which  place,  when  the  first  tidings  of  their  rising 
were  brought,  the  conspirators  appear  to  have  abandoned  all  inten- 
tion of  persevering.  The  conduct  of  Gustavus  on  receiving  the 
news  was,  though  violent,  apparently  the  best  he  could  pursue;  he 
sent  to  seize  the  silver  in  the  bank,  pleading  that  he  might  as  well 
take  it  as  leave  it  for  the  rebels,  and  prepared  to  set  out  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  join  the  army  of  Scania,  where,  as  no  pains  had 
been  taken  to  prepare  it  for  revolt,  there  is  little  doubt  his  autho- 
rity would  have  been  acknowledged.  His  ministers,  however,  for 
they  were  his  own  ministers,  who  were,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, the  foremost  in  the  plot,  were  awakened  to  tlie  necessity  of  im- 
mediate decision :  and  that  very  measure  about  which  they  had  so 
long  hesitated  as  dangerous  or  impracticable,  was  now  begun  and 
finished  in  tiie  course  of  half  an  hour,  without  a  drop  of  blood  being 
spilt,  or  any  person  but  the  king  and  a  very  few  military  officers 
being  subjected  to  even  a  temporary  confinement.  Nor  when  we 
compare  the  simple  deposition  ofGustavus  the  Third,  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  for  his  maintenance,  and  the  permission 
sought  and  obtained  for  bis  unmolested  residence  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, with  the' far  different  measure  which  had  been  dealt  to  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  and  the  unhappy  and  virtuous  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
can  we  fail  to  draw  conclusions  highly  favourable,  if  not  to  the  con- 
spirators 
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spirators  themselves^  at  least  to  the  people  of  which  they  were  a 
party  and  to  that  national  spirit  and  feeling^,  with  which  they  were 
£arced  to  comply. 

In  .the  uprightness  of  his  private  character,  and  the  obstinate 
errors  of  his  public  policy,  Gustavus  indeed  nearly  resembled  our 
own  James  the  Second;  and  thofte  who  may  not  perhaps  allow 
that  an  ^ual  necessity  existed  for  altering  the  dynasty  of  Sweden, 
to  that  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  fay  £nglaud  in  1688^ 
DBiust  yet  acknowledge,  that  in  the  moderation,  the  wisdom,  the  po- 
sitive mercy  with  which  the  measure  was  carried  into  effect,  a  strong 
family  resemblance  may  be  traced  to  the  conduct  of  that  nation, 
whom  the  Swedes  roost  resemble  ia  language  and  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

.  One  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  and  the  other  appeals 
to  the  public,  drawn  up  by  the  Swedish  revolutionary  govemment> 
is  their  perfect  silence  respecting  that  which  has  been  by  the 
rest  of  Europe  assigned  as  the  ostensible  reason  of  their  conduct^ 
and  which  had  it  been  true,  would  have  most  completely  justified 
the  appointment  of  a  regent; — we  mean  the  insanity  of  Gustavus. 
Was  this  in  delicacy  to  his  supposed  uncle  the  present  king,  the  par- 
taker in  the  same  blood  and  the  same  infirmities  ?  Was  it  because, 
however  it  might  justify  a  regency,  it  could  not  vindicate  an  altet 
ration  of  dynasty  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  a  mark  that  no  cert^n  or  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  could  be  given  to  prove  an  alienation  of  mind ; 
that  in  fact  those  who  associated  with,  the  king  were  most  convin- 
ced of  his  talents — ^talents,  not  competent  perhaps  for  times  like 
those  in  which  his  lot  had  fallen ;  but  sufficient,  had  they  been  ac- 
companied with  a  milder  temper,  and.a  jealousy  of  advice  less  per- 
tinacious, to  have  made  him  as  popular  and  as  happy  fis.he  was 
undoubtedly  well  disposed  and  honourable.  As  it  is,  Gustavus  has 
carried  with  him  into  his  exile,  a  comforter,  and  a  supporjt  which 
few  unfortunate  monarcbs  have  possessed  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
recollection  of  a  reign  past,  in  mistaken,  indeed,  but  sincere,  endea- 
vours to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  a  strong  and  deeply 
planted  spirit  of  religion,  which,  tinctured  as  it  may  have  been  by 
absurdity  or  fanaticism,  is  not  the  less  powerful  or  praise-worthy ; 
a  piety  of  that  ardent  and  genuine  tone,  Nvhich  supported  of  old  the 
martyr  at  the  stake,  and  ttie  soldier  in  tl>6  battle,  and  whif:;^,  how-* 
ever  oblQquy  or  milifortune  on  earth  pursue  the  steps  of  its  posses-^ 
sor,  must  still  support  him  with  a  courage  superior  to  that  of 
earthly  growth,  inasmuch  as  its  hopes  are  always  near,  and  its  re^ 
ward  perpetually  present. 

But  with  all  our  respect  for  Gustavus,  (a  respect  not  to  b^  dimi- 
nished by  the  uncertainty  of  his  biith,  and  greatly  increased  by  his 
firmness  under  misfortune,)  we  prefer  assuredly  the  happiness  of  a 
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brave  nation,  to  the  interests  of  any  iodividuai,  however  meriliiariou« ; 
M'e  are  far  from  denying  that  the  circumstances  here  shortly  men- 
tioned were  a  sufficient  justification  to  those  who  are  now  at  the 
kead  of  Sweden,  for  the  manner  in  which  their  power  was  ol^ain- 
ed;  and  we  ardently  wish,  a  wish  in  which  the  exiled  Gustavus 
himself  would  perhaps  sincerely  join,  that  reipuhiicoi  Gothics  bent 
moHat !  That  the  revolution  may  end  well  however,  mv^  yet  re- 
xnains  to  be  done ;  many  abuses  to  be  remedied,  and  some,  which 
from  die  rank  of  those  who  carried  it  into  effect,  are  perhaps  lelast 
}ikely  to  be  ticnched  upon.  If  the  nobles,  whpse  plan  the  present 
structure  may  be  considered,  ai«  really  actuated  by  sufficient  pa- 
triotism to  ^bolisli  their  own  oppressive  rights,  and  submit  to  bear 
ail  equal  portion  of  the  burthens  of  their  country;  if  the  new  dy* 
tia«ty  be  able,  as.  is  its  obvious  interest,  to  support  itself  against  the 
aristocracy,  by  a  close  alliance  with  the  three  other  estates ;  and  if, 
«iow  that  diets  are  necessary  and  frequent,  the  deputies  of  the  pea-* 
aants  risc^  into  more  consideration,  and  are  selected  from  a  higher 
rank  of  individuals  than  those  who  at  present  fill  the  c^ce; — 'free- 
dom, and  its  consequent  prosperity  may  again  set  Sweden  at  die 
head  of  the  north.  But  if  the  people  find  that  ^e  fair  words  of  their 
superiors  have  only  ended  in  a  return  to  the  old  hateful  oligarchy ; 
that  the  new  monarchs  are  to  be  but  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate;  and  that  the  promised  reformation  lias  never  proceeded 
beyond  its  preparatory  revolution ;  the  evil  days  of  the  North  aHe 
even  now  hardly  begun ;  a  disputed  succession  and  a  civil  war,  or 
the  far  worse  evils  of  a  revolution  after  the  jacobin  school,  may 
find  a  soil  ready  prepare  for  their  reception,  till  barbarism  and 
tyranny  again  return  to  the  seats  whence  the  just  Gustavus  expel-  * 
led  them ;  and  that  subjection  to  Russia,  which  is  the  great  object 
of  their  present  alarm,  is  sought  for  by  their  posterity,  as  a  more 
tolerable  misery  than  the  chains  which  their  own  hands  have  forged. 
Of  the  book  itself  which  has  suggested  tliese  reflec^nff,  we  fauve 
already  expressed  our  opiniot) : — ^the  translation  is*  modest,  unaffec- 
ted, and  apparently  faithful;  but  there  are  a  good  many  errors  of 
the  press,  and  the  names  of  places  and  persons  are  often  lamenhi- 
bly  miapelt;  the  province  of  Upland  is  called  Jpland;  Major 
Jfveds(^n^  Arvadson^  and  several  other  SwediA  officers  are  intro- 
duced under  aliases,  which  their  friends  in  England  can  hardly  re- 
cognize t  these  are  of  no  great  consequence,  but  might  be  easily 
avoided.  A  portrait  of  Gustavus  is  given,  taken  during  his  resi- 
dence al  Gripsholm,  and  the  A|>pendix  gives',  more  fully  than  we 
have  yet  seen  elsewhere,  his  conversation  wi&  Marshal  Brune  and 
Sir  John  Moore. 
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Art.  IV.  Propositiom  for  ameliorating  the  Condiiion  of  the 
Poori  and  for  improving^  the  mofal  Habits,,  and  increasing  the 
Corrforts  of  the  labouring  People^  by  Regulations  calculated 
to  reduce  the  parochial  Rates  of'  the  Kingdom,  and  generally 
to  promote  the  Happiness  and  Security  of  the  Community  at 
large,  by  the  Diminution  of  immoral  and  penal  Offences,  and 

.      the  future  Prevention  of  Crimes,  i^c,  S^c.     By  P.  Colquhoun, 

[     LL.-D.     8vo.     Jlatchard. 

.'I^HE  commencement  of  the  present  century  was  distinguished  in 
-■•  this  country  by  two  measures  of  prime  importance ;  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  then  for  the  first  time  ascertained^  and 
this  was  followed  by  an  official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor. 
The  population  was  found  to  be  J  0,942,646.  The  number  of 
persons  receiving  parish- relief,  amounted  to  734,817;  those  who 
xeceived  occasional  relief  from  the  poor  rates,  were  305,899; 
and  the  vagrants  >yho  obtained  assistance,  appeared  to  be  194,052  :* 
a  frightful  proportion  of  paupers.  The  first  result  taught  us  our 
strength,  the. second  discovered  our  weakness.  When  we  knew  that 
th^re  were  in  Great  Britain  alone,  more  than  2,700,000  men  capa- 
ble of  defending  tlieir  country,  it  became  apparent  that  we  might 
defy  the  world  in  arms  ;  but  the  fact,  that  nearly  one  person  in  nine 
of  the  whole  population  was  dependant  upon  parochial  aid,  made 
it  but  too  evident,  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  our  internal 
policy. 

Formidal^le,  however,  as  this  official  and  authentic  statement 
must  necessarily  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  Jby  no  means 
represents  ihe  whole  evil.  The  proportion  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  and .  therefore  rely  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  the  community  for  support,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  great 
in  some  other  countries,  and  yet  in  tho9e  countries  there  would  not 
be. the  same  degree  of  danger  to  the  state.  For  in  England,  the 
great- mass  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  whatever  be  their  wages, 
live,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make  no  provision  for 
the  morrow, — being  utterly  improvident,  becs^use  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  has  been  utterly  neglected.  The  number  of  pau- 
pers, dierefore,  which  elsewhere  is  stationary,  or  increases  only  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  is  here  at 
all  times  liable  to  a  sudden  and  perilous  augmentation,  from  the 
effects  of  an  unfavourable  season,  in  a  climate  where  the  seasons 
are  peculiarly  precarious;  from  the  .fluctuations  of  politics  afl^ect- 
ing  a  people,  to  whom  foreign  commerce  has  become  of  too 
much  importance ;  and  even  from  the  caprice   of  fashion,  in  a 

*  Here  is  an  unavoidable  ambiguity  in  the  statement,  which  may  best  be  explained 
in  a  note.  Belief  had  thus  often  been  given,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  thatit  had  been 
given  to  so  many  different  persons.  If  one  of  these  vagabonds  cheatii  19  parishes  per 
annum,  10^000  of  them  would  appear  190,000  in  the  enumeration. 
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country  where  thousands  of  families  arc  dependent  for  dailj 
bread  upon  the  taste  for  silks  or  stuffs,  ribbands  and  buttons,  and 
buckles.     Formerly,  indeed,  these  things  seldom  produced  any  far-  I 

ther  evil  than  that  of  a  few  riots  upon  market  days  in  times  of  I 

scarcity.  But  the  same  f^ccident,  which  to  a  healthy  subject  would 
occasion  only  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  scarcely  felt 
at  the  moment,  and  drawing  no  ill  consequences  after  it,  will  pro- 
duce gangrene  or  cancer  in  a  system  that  is  morbidly  predisposed ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  in  these  our  days,  a  morbid  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  great  body  of  the  populace. 

How  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced ;  what  is  the  real 
condition  of  the  poor,  what  means  have  been  taken  for  ameliorating 
it,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  to  counteract  the  danger  with 
M'bich  social  order  otherwise  is  threatened,  are  the  topics  suggested 
to  our  most  serious  consideration  by  the  publications  which  form  I 

Uie  subject  of  this  article.  ' 

Every  one  has  his  reason  ready  for  the  increase  of  the  poor, 
fro^  the  youngest  tyro  in  the  art  of  talking,  to  the  most  cele- 
brated proficients  in  political  quackery.  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  the 
pamphleteers  and  essayists  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  shallow  school,  ascribe 
it  to  the  war.  Mr.  Brougham  imputes  it  more  specifically  to  the 
Orders  in  Council,  but  jouis  in  the^v^eeping  cause,  and  agrees  in 
prescribing  peace.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  charges  it  upon  the  bo- 
rough-mongers, and  would  purify  the  constitution  from  its  corrup- 
tions, \uih  his  pilula  salutaria  of  reform.  Some  of  his  partizans 
believe  it  a  desperate  case  of  king's  evil,  and  long  to  have  the  knife 
and  the  actual  cautery  called  in.  But  all  those  politicians  who 
make  any  pretensions  to  philosophy,  however  they  may  insist  upon 
these  alleged  causes  for  party  or  electioneering  purposes,  agree  in 
their  admiration  of,  what  they  are  pleased  to  csdl,  a  discovery  in 
political  science ;  Mr.  Malthus  having  made  it  appear  to  their 
.  satisfaction,  that  the  primary  source  of  the  evil,  the  causa  causans, 
lies  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  that  a  great  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  inasmuch  as 
men  multiply  too  fast,  and  therefore  the  land  is  overstocked. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  poor,  which  this  '  eminent  phi- 
losopher,' as  Mr.  Whitbread  denominates  him,  has  assigned^  and 
the  remedy  by  which  he  proposes  to  counteract  it,  are  both  sum- 
mary enough  in  themselves,  though  in  their  details  they  have  been 
expanded  into  what,  to  borrow  a  trans-atlantic  term,  may  truly 
be  called  a  lengthy  work.  Mediocrity  in  literature  has  a  better 
chance  in  later  times,  than  it  seems  to  have  had  in  the  age  of 
Horace;  whatever  the  gods  may  think  of  it,  gentlemen  and  ladies 
now  give  it  a  willing  welcome,  and  it  meets  with  due  encourage- 
ment from  booksellers.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  insipidity  which 
seems  suited  to  a  weak  intellect*     But  Mr.  Malthus  had  other 
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recommendations ;  bis  philosophy  was  upon  a  level  with  the  feel- 
ings and  morality  of  his  admirers,  as  well  as  with  their  understand- 
ings ^  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  quahties,  it  equally  suited  the 
timid,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  speculative  reform  ;  the  bold  spi- 
rits>  who  fancied  that  the  world  might  have  been  much  better  con- 
stituted if  their  opinions  had  been  asked  concerning  it ;  and  the 
lady  metaphysicians,  who  discuss  the  fitness  of  things  at  their  con" 
soersazioni;  tlie  shallow,  the  selfish,  and  the  sensual. 

Worthless  as  Mr.  M althus's  system  is,  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  must  be  removed.  The 
complaint  that  the  land  is  overstocked,  is. indeed  as  old  in  this 
country  as  theRefor  mation.  *  Some,' says  Harrison,  *  do  grudge  at 
the  great  increase  of  people  in  these  days,  thinking  a  necessary 
brood  of  cattle,  far  better  than  a  superfluous  augmentation  of  man- 
kind. But  I  can  liken  such  men  best  of  ail  unto  the  Pope  and  the 
devil,  who  practise  the  hindrance  of  the  furniture  of  the  number  of 
the  elect  to  their  uttermost.  But  if  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
any  foreign  invasion  should  be  made,  which  the  Lord  God  forbid 
for  his  mercies  sake !  then  should  these  men  find,  that  a  wall  of 

-  men  is  far  better  than  stacks  of  corn  and  bags  of  money,  and  com- 
plain of  the  want  when  it  is  too  late  to  seek  remedy.'  An  opinion 
of  this  kind  is  too  foolish,  as  well  as  too  wicked,  ever  to  become 
permanently  prevalent;  the  temporary  reputation  which  Mr.  Mal- 

•  thus  obtained  by  renewing  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  age,  and  cannot 
be  excused,  though  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 

.  of  the,  times,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  his  system  was  brought 
forward. 

It  has  been  the  hope  and  consolation  of;  good  men,  when  they 
contemplated  the  miseries  which  man  brings  upon  man,  to  think, 
that  many  of  the  evils,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  afflict 
society,  are  remediable,  and  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  human 
race  advances  in  improvenient.  But  the  French  revolution,  acting 
upon  political  enthusiasm,  produced  a  set  of  speculators  as  wild 
as  the  old  fifth-monarchy-men.  They  announced  the  advent  of 
a  political  millennium, — which  was  to  be  not  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints, — saints  and  kingdoms  being  with  them  alike  out  of'  fashion, 
— but  the  commonwealth  of  philosophers.     Ploughs  were  to  work 

•of  themselves,  butter  to  grow  upon  trees,  and  man  to  live  for 
ever  in  this  world, — a  very  necessary  improvement  this  upon  the 

-former  state  of  things;  for  according  to  their  belief,  if  he  were  un- 
.philosophical  enough  to  die,  he  could  not  expect  to  live  in  any 
other.  These,  notions  were  connected  with  the  deplorable  doc- 
trines of  brute  materialism,  blind  necessity  and  blank  atheism,  and 
with  a  system  of  ethics,  which,  attempting  an  impossible   union 

^  between  stoicism  and  sensuality,  succeeded  just  so  far,  as  to  de- 
{)rave.  the  morals  and  harden  the  heart. 
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i!\igainit  AIb  <3oKath  of  these  philosophisis  Mr.  Maldiusstept 
forth,  at  a  time,  when  the  mirage  in  which  the  champion  bad 
'ritalSe  his  appearance  was  pretty  well  dispersed,  and  had  left 
him  in  his  natural  dimensions,  an  ordinary  Philistine  of  about  &ve 
feet  m.  Mr.  Malthus  attacked  him  wid^  an  ailment  which  had 
?been  long  before  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  by  Wallace  and 
Townrikend,  and  which  in  fact  no  person  who  ever  speculated 
upon  -an  improved  state  of  society,  could  by  possibility  have  over- 
^Idbked.  The  sum  of  this  argument  is,  that,  supposin^^  country  to 
'be  fully  peopled,  men  must  multiply  faster  than  food  can  be  multi- 
:plied  for  them.  Mr.  Malthus  (nits  thb  proposition  in  a  technical 
fonn,  showbg  that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical  series, 
4mt  food  only  in  an  aritnmetical  pne ;  this  is  held  up  as  a  discovery 
in  political  economy,  and  this  is  in  reality  the  first  of  his  fallacies, 
the  fundamental' sophism  of  his  book.  That  M'hich  would  be  tnle 
if,  the  whole  earth  were  fully  peopled  and  fully  cultivated,  he 
"'assumes  to  be  universally  true  at  the  present  time.'  Admitting 
then  die  possibility  of  Mr.  Godwin's  scheme,  he  supposes  a  pure 
-state  of' philosophical  equality  to  be  established,  all  causes  of  vice 
and  misery  having  been  removed  ;-<->but  in  one  generation,  he  coo- 
tem^,  the  principle  of  population  would  disturb  this  state  of  hap^ 
TMness,  and  in  a  second,  destroy  it.  The  absurdity  of  suppo- 
sing tibat  a  community,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  had 
'attained  the  highest  state  of  attainable  perfection,  should  yet  be 
without  the  virtue  of  continence,  is  overlooked  by  Mr.  Malthus; 
he  reason^  as  if  Inst  and  hunger  were  alike  passions  of  physical 
necessity,  and  the  one  equally  with  the  other,  independent  of  the 
reason  and  the  will :  and  this  is  the  pervading  principle  of  a  book 
^tlten  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sent  into  the  world  for  the  edifica- 
*tion  of  all  dabblers  in  metaphysics,  male  and  female!  Upon  this 
his  whole  argument  against  Mr.  Godwin  rests !  And,  as  if  to  show  > 
how  happily  ^ese  rival  writers  are  matched  agamst  each  other,  the 
lattter  admitted  it  in  reply,  and  proposed  abortion  and  exposure  as 
'the  remedies  which,  in  his  Utopia,  must  be  adopted  to  counteract 
the  pdwef  of  population ! 

The  direct  object  of  Mr.  Malthus's  essay  in  its  original  form, 
tras  to  confute  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Godwin  in  particular,  and  of 
-all  tho^  persons  in  general,  who  believed  that  any  material  improve* 
ment  in  human  society  might  be  effected ;  and  this  object  was  thus 
•accomplished  by  means  of  a  technical  sophism,  and  a  physical  as- 
'smnption,  as  felse  in  philosophy  as  peniicious  in  morals,  llie  essay, 
4iowever,in  this  state,  was  consistent  with  itself.  But  the  author, 
'being  a  nian  of  decorous  life  and  habits,  began  to  suspect  that, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  virtue  as  chastity,  was  neither 
-compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  nor  with  public  decency, — ^nor,  setting  these  considerations 
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tBid^,  wkli  fiicts  which  necessarily  fall  within  tibe  sphere  of  eveiyt 
man's  knowledge.  InJiis  second  edition,  thereCore,  he  recognizes 
the  existence  of  this  virtue,  admitting,  iu  express  terms^  that '  mocai 
restraint,'  or  in  other  words,  sexual  continence,  i»  '  a  virtue  clearly 
dictated  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  expressly  enjoined  by  revealed 
religion :'  and  with  an  inconsistency  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel,  retaining  all*  his  arguments  against  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  book,  he  proposes  a  scheme  uX  the  end  for  abolishing 
the  poor  rates  by  means  of  this  very  virtue,  upon  the  denial  o£ 
which,  the  whole  of  his  preceding  argument  is  founded ! 
'  It  is  this  scheme,  with  its  accompanying  doctrine,  which  rendered 
it  ne^ssary  to  recur  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  this  occasion ;  for  if  die 
doctrines  were  true,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  for  any  alleviation 
of  existing  misery : — the  certain  and  speedy  consequence  of  his 
remedy  will  soon  be  pointed  out.  We  are  o^verstocked  with  peo- 
ple, he  says,  and  not  only  are  so  at  present,  but  always  have  been, 
and  always  must  be  so.  '  In  every  age,  and  in  every  state  in 
which  man  has  existed,  or  does  now  exist,  the  increase  of  population 
is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.'  *  The  power 
of  population  is  so  superior  to  the  power  in  the  earth  to  pix>duee 
subsistence  for  man,  that  unless  arrested  by  preventive  checks, 
premature  death  must  in  some  shape  or  other  visit  the  human  race* 
The  vices  of  mankind  are  active  and  able  ministers  of  depopu- 
lation. They  are  the  precursors  in  die  great  army  of  destruc- 
tion, and  often  finish  the  dreadful  work  themselves.  But  should 
tlley  fell  in  their  war  of  extermination,  sickly  seasons,  epide- 
mics, pestilence  and  pli^ues,  advance  in  terrific  array,  and  sweep 
off  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands.  Should  success  be  still  in- 
complete, gisantic  inevitable  famine  stalks  in  the  rear,  and  with 
one  mighty  blow  levels  the  population  with  the  food  of  the  world.' 
The  checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  tlie  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  moral  restraint,  vice  and  misery,  and 
'  the  truth  is,  that  though  human  institutions  appear  to  be  the 
obvious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  to  mankind,  they 
are,  in  reality,  light  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  those 
deeper-rooted  causes  of  evil  which  result  from  the  laws  of  nature.' 
According, therefore, to  Mr.Whitbread's  'eminent philosopher,' all 
the  existing  plagues  of  theworld,  war,  pestilence,  misery,  and  vice, 
in^sdl  its  forms,  are  necessary,  as  preventive  checks  to  counteract  the 
principle  of  population !  A  new  mode  of  proving  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  evil,  with  the  comfortable  corollary  that  it  is  ip  its  mityne 
irremediable. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  who  may  be  diqiqsed  to  demur 
at  Mr.  Maltfaus's  theory,  remembering  that  it  is  written  in  die 
Book  of  Genesis, '  So  God  created  man  in  his  owaiipage,  in^e 
in|sq(e  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them: 
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A^d  God  blessed  tbem^  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.'  Such,  persons 
might  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  till  the  earth  shall  have  been,  in 
obedience  to  this  command,  replenished  and  subdued,  if  in  any 
part  of  it  production  is  not  made^  to  keep  pace  with  population,  the 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  or  defects  of  human  policy, 
and  npt  to  any  inherent  evil  in  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  Mal- 
tbusians  obsei*ve,  in  reply  to  such  objections,  that  the  new  discovery 
iii  matter  of  science,  and  that  thelVIosaic  account  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  demonstration.  We  ourselves  re 
member  to  have  heard  one  of  these  reasoners  affirm,  in  answer  to 
an  assertion  that  this  theory  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Divine  Providence, — ^that  if  the  two  things  were  incom- 
patible the  consequence  could  not  be  avoided ;  the  argument  of 
the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  series  was  a  demonstration,  and 
Divine  Providence  must  go  to  the  wall.  But  there  is  a  moral  re- 
duetto  ad  absurdum  which  the  man  of  enlightened  piety  feejs  to 
be  demonstrative  wherever  it  applies :  he  knows  in  his  heart  that 
whatever  opinion  is  wholly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the 
goodness  of  creating  and  preserving  wisdom,  must  necessarily  be 
false ;  and  in  tliis  knowledge  he  cannot  be  deceived,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  which  tells  bin)  so. 

In  reality,  what  is  true  in  Mr.  Malthus's  book  is  not  applicable, 
and  what  is  applicable  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  earth 
may  be  fully  peopled  to  its  utmost  power  of  production,  so  as  ta 
admit  of  no  farther  increase;  but  this  trutli  is  as  wortliless  as  sljus 
meruni  in  law,  and  admits  of  no  possible  application.  The  argu- 
ment that  if  the  world  were  thus  peopled,  it  could  not  continue 
80,  because  mankind,  though  in  the  highest  conceivable  state  of 
perfection,  would  be  incapable  of  restraining  the  sexual  passion, 
an  appetite  of  irresistible  physical  necessity,  might  be  applicable 
a  few  millenniums  hence,  if  it  were  true;  but  the  position  upon 
which  it.  rests  is  false. 

So  much  for  the  great  discovery-  in  political  science !  But  these 
absurdities  are  far  exceeded  by  the  application  which  Mr.  Malthus 
makes  of  moral  restraint,  after  he  has  luckily  recollected  that  such 
a  virtue  is  in  existence.  He  pi:oposes,  by  means  of  this  virtue,  to 
put  a  salutary  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  and  abolish  the 
poor  rates.  The  plan,  to  which  he  says  he  can  see  no  material  ob^ 
jection,  is  thu^  stated  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to  be  made,  declaring  that  no  child 
born  from  any  marriage,  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
fri^m  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  ille^itimate^child  horn  two  years  from 
the  same  date,  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  And  to 
givQui  more  ^general  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  enforce  it  more 
•^>      J.:  .^jj^-^  ,.  strongly 
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strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  the  clergyman  of 
each  parish  should,  previously  to  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  read 
a  short  address  to  the  parlies,  stating  the  strong  obligation  on  every  man 
to  support  his  own  children ;  the  impropriety  and  even  immorality  of 
marrying  without  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  this ;  the  evils 
which  had  resulted  to  the  poor  themselves  from  the  attempt  whidh  had 
been  made  to  assist,  by  public  institutions,  in  a  duty  which  ought  to  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  parents ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  which 
had  at  length  appeared  of  abandoning  all  such  institutions  on  account 
of  their  producing  effects  opposite  to  those  which  were  intended. 
After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed  had  been  given,  and  the 
system  of  poor  laws  had  ceased  with  regard  to  the  rising  generation, 
if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support 
a  family,  he  should  have  the  most  perfect  liberty  so  to  do.  Though  to 
marry  in  this  case  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not 
one  which  society  can  justly  take  upon  itself  to  prevent  or  punish  ;  be- 
cause the  punishment  provided  for  it  by  the  laws  of  nature  falls  directly 
and  most  severely  upon  the  individual  who  commits  the  act,  and, 
through  him,  only  more  remotely  and  feebly  on  the  society.  When  na- 
ture will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  very  miserable  ambition  to 
wish  to  snatch  the  rod  from  her  hands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the 
odium  of  executioners.  To  the  punishment  of  nature,  therefore,  he 
should  be  left — the  punishmeiit  of  severe  want.  He  has  erred  in  the 
face  of  a  most  clear  and  precise  warning,  and  can  have  no  just  reason 
to  complain  of  any  person  but  himself,  when  he  feels  the  consequence 
of  his  error.  All  parish  assistance  should  be  most  rigidly  denied  him ; 
and  if  the  hand  of  private  charity  be  stretched  forth  in  his  relief,  the 
interests  of  humanity  imperiously  require  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered very  sparingly.  He  should  be  taught  to  know  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had  doomed  him  and^his  family  to 
starve  for  disobeying  their  repeated  admonitions;  that  he  had  no  claim 
of  right  on  society  for  the  smallest  portion  of  food  beyond  that  which 
bis  labour  would  fairly  purchase.  With  regard  to  illegitimate  children, 
after  the  proper  notice  had  been  given,  they  should  on  no  account 
whatever  be  allowed  to  have  any  claim  to  parish  assistance.  If  the 
parents  desert  their  child  they  ought  to.  be  made  answerable  for  the 
cVime,  The  infant  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  no  value  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  others  will  immediately  supply  its  place.  Its  principal  value 
is  on  account  of  its  being  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  pas- 
sions in  human  nature — parental  affection.  But  if  this  value  be  disre- 
garded by  those  who  are  alone  in  a,  capacity  to  feel  it,  the  society  can- 
not be  called  upon  to  put  itself  in  their  place,  and  has  no  farther  busi- 
ness in*  its  protection,  than  in  the  case  of  its  murder,  or  intentional  ill- 
treatment,  to  follow  the  general  rules  in  punishing  such  crimes ;  which 
rules,  for  the  interests  of  morality,  it  is  bound  to  pursue,  whether  the 
object,  irt  this  particular  instance,  be  of  value  to  the  state  or  not.' 

Thus,  then^  this  eminent  philosopher,  \vho,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  book,  argues  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  an  improved  state  of 
society,  because  men,  in  the  highest  imaginable  state  of  wisdom 
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and  virtue;  would  continue  to  breed,  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
teUs  us,  at  the  end  of  this  very  book,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our 
poor  rates  is  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  to  continence  while  they 
are  in  their  present  state  of  deplorable  ignorance ;  to  discourage 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying;  to  preach  wedding 
sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the  immorality  of 
breeding,  that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only  for  those  who  can  af- 
ford it;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  so  improper  and  immoral  a  prac- 
tice, after  so  solemn  and  well-timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  the 
punishment  of  severe  want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance. 
No  public  relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant;  it  is  worth 
nothing  to  society,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  so- 
ciety, therefore,  has  no  farther  business  than  to  hang  the  mother  if 
she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather  than  see  it  die 
of  want.  A  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor-rates  as  practical 
ble  as  it  is  humane !  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for  no  sacri-* 
fices ;  nothing  more  is  required  of  them  than  tliat  diey  should  har-^ 
den  their  hearts.  They  have  found  a  place  at  the  table  of  nature, 
and  why  should  they  be  disturbed  aX  their  feast  ?  It  is  Mr.  Mal- 
ihus's  own  metaphor ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  exag- 
gerating the  detestable  hard-hear tedness  with  which  his  system  is 
recommended,  the  illustration  shall  be  presented  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

*  A  man,' he  says, '  who  is  born  into  a  world  already  possessed,  if  he 
catmot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand, 
and  if  the  society  does  not  want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of  right  to 
the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be  where 
he  is.  At  nature's  mighty  feast  there  is  no  cover  for  him.  She  tells 
him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute  her  own  orders,  if  he  do  not 
work  upon  the  compassion  of  some  of  her  guests.  If  these  guests  get 
Up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  intruders  immediately  appear  de- 
manding the  same  favour.  The  report  of  a  provision  for  all  that  come 
£118  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants.  The  order  and  harmony  of  the 
.  feast  is  disturbed  ;  the  plenty  that  before  reigned  is  changed  into  scar- 
city ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  guests  is  destroyed  by  the  spectacle  of 
misery  and  dependence  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  and  by  the  clamour- 
ous importunity  of  those  who  are  justly  enraged  at  not  finding  the  pro- 
vision which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  guests  Ibam  too 
late  their  error,  in  counteracting  those  strict  orders  to  all  intruder  is- 
sued by  the  great  mistress  of  the  feast,  who,  wishing  that  all  her  guests 
should  have  plenty,  and  knowing  that  she  could  not  provide  for  unli- 
mited numbers,  humanely  refused  to  admit  fresh  comers  when  her  table 
was  already  full.'  '     / 

A  writer  ought  to  possess  a  more  logical  mind  than  Mr.  Mal- 
tbus  has  been  gifted  with,  before  he  ventures  to  reason  in  metaphors 
and  similitudes.   But  it  were  idle  to  dwell  upon  flaws  of  reasoning 
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fti  a  pks^ag^  ^h€re,  at'  the  ^ttst  perusal,  every  reader,  whose  heart 
atid  cmderstancKng  lire  in  their  natural  state,  will  see  nothing  bat 
naked  defbrmity.  There  is,  however,  no  accounting  for  tastes 
physical  or  metaphysical,  and  there  are  certain  intellects  which 
ieetn  to  have  an  appetite,  like  the  Hottentots,  for  garbage.  The 
late  Sir  William  Pulteney  is  said  to  have  been  so  smitten  with  Mr. 
Malthus^s  theory,  that  he  intended  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament 
for  abolii^hing  the  poor-rates  upon  the  plan  thus  recommended  and 
fbus  illustrated.  While  such  a  plan  renmins  upon  paper  it  is  as 
harmless  in  the  written  letter  as  the  receipt  for  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  new  folminatii^  powder;  but  if  either  the  one  or  the  other 
be' made  the  subject  of  experiment,  woe  be  to  all  withhi  reacl| 
of  die  explosion!  The  numerous  claimants  at  Mr.  Malthus's 
feast  of  nature,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  have  *  no  right  to  the  smallest 
portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  no  business  to  be  there,'  would  very 
Soon  begin  to  ask  the  luckier  guests  what  better  title  they  thenk- 
Selves  could  produce,  and  resdrt  to  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
^  You  have  had  your  turn  at  the  table  long  enough,  gentlemen,' 
they  would  say, '  and  if  those  who  have  no  places  are  to  starve,  we 
will  have  a  scramble  for  it  at  least.'  .  Let  any  man,  in  his  senses, 
ask  himself  whether  this  would  not  be  the  hatural  and  inevitable 
Consequence ;  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try, such  a  plan  as  that  of  Mr.  Malthus  could,  by  any  possibility, 
be  carried  into  effect  without  producing  all  the  horrors  of  a  bellnm 
servile ;  whether  the  legislators  who  should  pass  such  an  act  wouW 
not  be  pulled  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated  and  desperate  populace,' 
and  whether  such  legislators  would  not  deserve  their  fate !  Here 
then  we  dismiss  Mr.  Malthus — ^to  enjoy  the  applause  of  those 
(if  such  there  be)  who  feel  no  contempt  for  his  theory,  and  no  ab- 
horrence of  its  proposed  practical  application. 

When  Berkeley,  in  the  Querist,  asked  *  Whether  the  number 
and  welfare  of  the  subjects  be  not  the  true  strength  of  the  crown  ? 
Whether  a  coui^try  inhabited  by  people  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  would  not  become  every  day  more  populous ;  and  whether 
a  numerous  stock  of  people,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not 
constitute  a  flourishing  nation  ?' — And  *  whether  to  provide  plen- 
tifolly  for  the  poor  be  not  feeding  the  root,  the  substance  whereof 
will  shoot  upwards  into  the  branches,  and  cause  the  top  to  flourish  ?* 
he  did  not  propose  these  questions  as  points  which  he  conceived 
would  ever  be  disputed.  ITiat  wise  and  excellent  man  believed, 
as  all  wise  men  had  done  before  him,  that  the  strength  of  kingdoms 
consisted  mainly  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and  that  the, 
true  policy  of  governments  is  not  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
multiplying,  but  to  provide  uses  and  employment  for  them  as  fast 
as  they  multiply.  If  in  any  country  they  increase  faster  than  means, 
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not  merely  for  their  existence  but  for  their  well-being,  arc  provi- 
ded, it  is  rational  to  infer  that  in  that  country  there  is  a  defect  of 
policy  ;  it  is  pious  to  infer  that  the  error  is  in  human  institutions, 
not  in  the  unerring  laws  of  nature; — in  man,  not  in  his  Maker. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  England  is  manifest  in  the  number  of 
the  poor  and  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates.*  Certain  it  is  that 
the  poor  have  rapidly  increased,  and  are  increasing ;  and  the  chief 
causes  of  this  increase  render  their  physical  and  moral  condition 
worse  at  present  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  time  since  the 
shock  of  the  Reformation  subsided. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  it  seems  as  if  those  im-  ^ 
portant  transitions  in  the  system,  which  are  necessary  to  its  deve- 
lopement,  could  not  be  performed  without  some  degree  of  suflFer- 
ing  or  of  danger.  Mendicity  followed  the  abolition  of  vassalage 
in  Europe.  Feudal  times  afford  tempting  themes  for  the  romancer 
and  the  poet.  The  high-minded  and  generous  lord ;  the  high- 
born and  gende  lady ;  the  servants  who  were,  as  in  some  countries 
b  still  expressed  in  their  name  long  after  the  reality  has  ceased, 
children  of  the  house;  the  vassals  seeming  to  be  humble  members 
of  the  same  family  rather  than  dependents ;  the  baronial  hall ;  the 
seasons  of  festival,  and  the  every-day  hospitality ;  these  are  mate- 
rials from  which  imagination  may  build  up  an  ideal  state  of  happi- 
ness not  less  delightftil  than  fabled  Arcadia,  and  of  a  loftier  cha- 
racter. From  a  state  of  perfect  vassalage,  whether  feudal  or  com- 
mercial, mendicity  and  want  are  of  course  excluded ;  hence  the 
advocates  of  the  slave  trade  drew  one  of  their  favourite  arguments ; 
and  thus  it  is  to  be  explained  how  good  men,  like  Air.  Tobin  and 
Bryan  Edwards,  should  have  written  in  defence  of  that  abominable 
traffic,  feeling  as  much  indignation  against  the  abolitionists  as  the 
abolitionists  against  all  who  protracted  the  consummation  so  de- 
voudy  to  be  wished  for,  to  which  they  were  pressiug  on.  These 
writers  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  power  over  their  slaves  was  but 
the  means  of  beneficence.  But  Hodge  and  Huggins,  and  the 
black  code  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  French  islands,  furnish 
the  same  proof  against  their  opinions  as  the  feudal  laws  of  every 
country  afford  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  feudal  system. 

By  abolishing  that  system  in  the  countries  which  he  has*  sub- 
jected, and  by  necessitating  its  abolishment  in  others,  Buonaparte, 
incarnate  fiend  as  he  is,  insatiable  of  blood,  and  delighting  in  the 
infliction  of  nlisery,  is  made  to  produce  good  amid  the  e\il  which 

•  The  paiUh  rates  of  180S  were  5^18,0001.  of  which  4,267,0001.  were  expended 
«n  the  poor.  The  rack-rental  of  EngUnd  in  that  year  was  abont  forty  luillions ;  it  it 
now  nearly  fifty-five,  and  the  poor-rates  will  probably  be  found  to  have  at  least  kept 
pace  with  this  increase  when  the  retams  shall  be  made  next  year  pursuant  to  aji  act 
passed  in  the  last  session. 
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will  consign  him  to  execration  in  this  world,  and  perdition  in  the 
next.  This  country  would  not  now  have  been  great  and  happy  if 
the  yoke  of  bondage  had  not  long  ago  been  broken  here  :  but,  in 
the  transition  which  the  lower  classes  made  from  the  state  of  vil- 
leins to  that  of  free  labourers,  a  mass  of  immediate  evil  was  pro- 
duced of  which  the  unexaggerated*  report  might  almost  startle 
our  belief.  The  Reformation  aggravated  the  evil,  not  only  by  de- 
priving the  poor  of  tliat  eleemosynary  support  which  the  monas- 
teries afforded  m  hen  there  was  no  other  constant  source  of  relief, 
but  because  men  who  shared  the  plunder  of  the  church  in  the  vile 
way  in  which  it  was  lavished,  became  hard  landlords,  and  the  rents? 
of  the  abbey  tenants  were  heavily  raised,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  act  which  destroyed  the  chief  market  for  their  produce. 
Never  was  there  a  good  work  so  wickedly  effected  as  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England.  It  is  at  once  our  chief  blessing  and  our  foulest 
reproach. 

These  circumstances  aggravated  the  evil ;  but  the  decrease  of 
villenage  was  its  cause.     '  Manufactures,'  says  Sir  Morton  Eden, 

*  by  creating  a  necessity  for  free  hands,  and,  consequently,  enabling 
men  to  make  use  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  property,  their  owu 
industry^  subjected  those  who  were  any  ways  incapacitated  from 
availii^  themselves  of  that  fund,  to  the  miserable  alternative  of 
starving  independently ;'  and  he  stages  it  as  an  inevitable  conclusion 
from  his  inquiries,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true 
parents  of  our  national  poor.  Had  the  price  of  labour^  when  it 
first  l)ecame  a  marketable  commodity,  found  its  proper  standard, 

*  II  seems  probable  that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration.  Hume,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  an  act  passed  t512,  says,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  for  debt  in  the  different 
gaols  in  the  kingdom  exceeded  60,000 ;  but  Sir  F.  Morton  Eden^  with  good  reason,  doubts 
-whether  the  words  of  ihe  act  warrant  any  such  construction ;  tliey  are  as  he  gives 
them : — *  Wherev(whereas)  the  workers  and  makers  of  caps  and  hats,  within  this  realme 
of  England,  have  daily  occupied  and  set  on  worke  in  makhig  of  caps  and  hats  of  the 
king's  natural  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  men,  women,  maidens,  and  children,  (borne 
within  this  realme  of  England,)  to  the  great  reliefe  and  comforte  of  poor  prisoners 
within  this  realme,  to  the  number  of  threescore  thousand  persons  and  above,  in  carding, 
spinning,'  &c. — Rastell's  Statutes,  I.  407.  Hume  was  a  careless  writer  in  matters  of 
fact,  and  the  construction  which  he  has  given  to  this  passage  is  otie  proof  of  his  care- 
•  lessness.  But  Sir  Morton  Eden  himself  seems  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  Harrison's 
belief,  rather  than  assertion,   that  Henry  Vlllth,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  hung  up 

*  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  grejit  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  rogues  j'  for  Harri- 
son makes  this  ^atement  upon  the  authority  of  Cardaue,  and  tells  us  that  *  Cardane 
writeth  it  upon*  the  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia.*  It  would  require  something 
better  than  these  authorities,  far  fetched  and  little  worth,  to  establish  so  monstrous  a 
fact.  Justice  had  certainly  not  relaxed  when  Harrison  himself  wrote,  and  he  states 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  gallows  in  his  time  at  a  loose  average  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred,  evidently  with  no  disposition  to  under-estimate  the  amount. 

Of  Sir  Morton  Edfn's  three  volumes  upon  the  state  of  the  poor,  nearly  two  might 
well  have  been  spareid ;  but  it  is  a  work  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  him,  and 
the  early  death  of  the  author  ^ay  be  regarded  as  a  national  loss.  Few  men  in  bis 
station  have  applied  themselves  with  such  meritorious  industry  to  useful  pursuits. 
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to  that  die  labourer  in  youth  and  health  might  have  been  enabled 
to  make  provision  for  sickness  and  age,  this  consequence  would  not 
have  followed^  but  we  must  not  blame  our  ancestors  for  not  dis^ 
covering  with  prospective  wisdom,  as  the  means  of  prevention, 
what  we  ourselves  after  so  long  and  heavy  an  experience  of  the  evit 
have  not  yet  adopted  as  the  cure.  It  was  mitigated  at  first  by  th» 
spirit  of  adventure,  then  more  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes, 
than  now.  Harrison  speaks  of  emigrants  to  '  France,  Germany, 
Barbary,  India,  Muscovia  and  very  Calicut ;'  and  shortly  after- 
wards our  colonies  in  North  America  were  established.  And 
though,  when  labour  is  underpaid  and  the  labouring  classes  are  kept 
poor^  poverty  must  always  be  u^on  the  increase,  the  increase  was 
less  rapid  than  in  lator  times,  because  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
country,  whose  progress  seems  scarcely  to  have  sustained  any  inter- 
ruption by  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  because  the  virtues  of  the 
feudal  system  survived  that  system  aw  hile,  and  because  the  manners 
of  the  peasantry  were  not  yet  corrupted. 

Harrison  states  the  number*  of  vagabonds  in  his  time,  upon  a 
rode  estimate,  at  above  10,(X)0.  This  is,  perhaps,  short  of  the 
number — there  is  a  document  m  Strvpe,  which  affirms  thatlhere 
■•       '       "       1 1  >>  . .  ■ .  .    ■     . .  .       .  _        I  ■    ■  I    ^ 

•  The  passage  is  a  very  curious  one.  *  It  b  not  yet  f uH  three  score  years  since  this 
tnde  began,  but  how  it  bath  pru:»pered  since  that  time  it  is  easy  to  jadge^  ibr  they  ai« 
now  supposed  of  one  sex  and  another,  to  amount  unto  above  10,000  persons,  a«  Ihave 
heard  reported.  Moreover,  in  counteriViting  the  Egyptian  rogues,  they  have  devised 
a  language  among  themselves,  which  they  name  canting,  but  others  pedhirs  French; 
a  speech  compact  thirty  years  since  of  English,  and  a  great  number  of  odd  worda  qI 
their  own  devising,  without  all  order  or  reason  ;  and  yet  such  is  it  as  none  bat  tfaeift- 
•elves  are  able  to  understand.  The  first  deviser  thereof  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  a 
just  reward,  no  doubt,  for  his  deserts,  and  a  common  end  to  all  of  that  profession.  A 
gentleman  also  of  late  (Thomas*  Harman)  liath  taken  great  pains  to  search  out  the  se- 
cret practices  of  this  ungracious  rabble.  And  among  other  things  he  setteth  down  and 
describeth  three-and-twenty  sorts  of  them,  whose  names  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  re> 
member,  whereby  each  one  may  take  occasion  to  re&d  and  know  also  by  his  industry 
what  wicked  people  they  are,  and  what  villainy  remaineth  in  them. 

TTif  several  Dis-m-ders  and  Degrees  amongst  &ur  idle  Vagabonds. 

1.  Rufflers.  8.  Fraters. 

2.  Uprightmen.  9.  Abrams. 

3.  Hookers  or  anglers.  10,  Freshwater  mariners^  or  whipjacks. 

4.  Roges.  11.  Dummerers. 

5.  Wild  roges.  12.  Drunken  tinkers. 

6.  Priggers,  or  prausers.  13.  Swadders,  or  pedlers. 

7.  Palliards.  14.  Jarkemen,  or  patrecoes. 

Cf  Women  Kind, 
1.  Demanders  for  glimmar,  or  fire,    6.  Poxes. 

8.  Baudie  Baskets.  7.  Delles. 

3.  Mortes.  8.  Kinching  mortes. 

4.  Autem  mortes.  9.  Kinching  coves.' 

5.  Walking  mortes. 

*  Probably  the  '  Mr.  Harman,  a  Warwickshire  gentleman,'  who  is  mentioued  in 
Stanley's  Remedy. 
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were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able  bodied  vagabonds  in  eveiy 
county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  sonietimes  met  in 
troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  conunitted  spoil  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  adds,  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced  to 
^od  subjection,  they  would  form  a  strong  army ;  and  that  the  nna- 
gistrates  were  awed  by  their  association  and  threats,  from  enforciqg 
the  laws  against  them.  But  in  Scotland,  a  century  later,  the  evil 
was  ten  or  twenty  fold  greater — for,  during  that  century,  Scotland 
bad  been  stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  and  the  people  were  in  a 
more  savage  state  than  even  the  worst  of  the  wild  Irish  at  the 
present  day.     Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  gives  a  dreadful  picture : 

*  There  are,  at  this  day/  he  says,  (1 698),  *  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great 
many  pooi*  fomilies,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church-boxes^ 
(with  others,  who  by  living  upon  bad  food  fall  into  various  diseases,)  two 
hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  And,  though  the 
number  of  these  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason 
of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  aboqt  one 
hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any  re- 
tgard  or  subjection  either  to  the' laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  God 
and  nature;  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their  own  daugh- 
ters, the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister.  No 
magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  infortned,  which  way  one  in  a 
'hundred  »of  these  wretches  died,  nor  that  ever  they  were  baptized, 
'Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them,  and  they  are  not 
only  a  most  unspeakable  Oppression  to  poor  tenants  (if  they  give  not 
breadi  Or  40me  'kind  of  provision  to,  perhaps,  forty  such  villains  on  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them)  but  they  rob  many  poor  people 
who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty 
many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
teast  aad  riot  for  many  days :  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  bu- 
rials, and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen^  both 
men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting 
4<>gether/ 

Fletcher  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  sincere  one ;  yet  he  seri- 
ously proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  the  re-establishment  of 
domestic  slavery,  drawing  arguments  from  the  example  of  his  favo- 
rite republics.  A  system  of  parochial  education  was  shortly 
afterwards  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  result,  was,  that  Scot- 
land, then  one  of  the  most  barbarous  countries  in  Christendom, 
became  the  most  orderly.  Provision  had  been  intended  for  secu- 
ring a  like  advantage  to  the  people  of  England  by  Edward  VI. 
whose  life,  short  as  it  was,  is  honourable  to  human  nature ;  and 
whose  accession  ought  to  have  been  made  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
English  Kalendar,  and  set  apart  for  pious  and  grateful  commemo- 
ration,  as  long  as  the  blessings  which  we  have  derived  from  it 
dball  endure,  M^nstrifieus  puellus  Cardan  calls  him  for  his  at- 
tainments ; 
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tainments ;  and  a  Protestant,  without  superstition^  may  be  allowed 
to  call  him  *  blessed  King  Edward/  for  his  virtues*  This  spotless 
prince  enumerates,  among  the  remedies  for  the  sorejs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, good  education  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  degree,  and 
-  declared  his  purpose  of  ^  showing  his  device  therein/  *  This,'  he 
«aid,  *  shall  well  ease  and  remedy  the  deceitful  working  of  things, 
disobedience  of  the  lower  sort,  casting  of  seditious  bills,  and  will 
clearly  take  away  the  idleness  of  people.' 

Edward's  early  death  was  probably  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
England  ever  sustained :  Elizabeth  effected  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  politician,  than  with  that  sincere  and 
conscientious,  and  enlightened  piety  which  directed  and  sanct^ed 
his  conduct.  The  provision  which  was  made  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  less  extensive  and  less  complete  than  he 
would  have  made  it ;  and  such  as  it  was,  the  greater  part  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  were  not  qualified  to  give  it  effect.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  which  arose  from  the  Reformation  :  from  the  commence- 
ment of  that  great  revolution,  divinity  became  a  perilous  profession : 
those  studies  which  formerly  led  to  honourable  ease,  benefices  and 
dignities,  led  then  to  exile,  imprisonment,  and  .martyrdom;  and  thus 
while  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  doubtful,  the  supply  of  students 
was  materially  diminished.  The  robberies  (for  they  deserve  no 
better  name)  which  were  committed  upon  church  property,  tended 
to  the  same  effect.  / 

*  It  would  pity  a  man's  heart,*  says  I^timer,  *  to  hear  that  I  bear  of 
the  state  of  Cambridge.  What  it  is  in  Oxford  I  cannot  tell.  There  be 
few  that  study  divinity,  but  so  many  as  of  necessity  must  furnish  the 
colleges,  for  their  livings  be  so  small  and  victuals  so  dear,  that  tht*y 
tarry  not  there,  but  go  every  where  to  seek  livings,  and  so  they  go 
about.  It  will  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  little 
English  divinity,  that  will  bring  the  realm  into  a  very  barbarousness, 
and  utter  decay  of  learning.  It  is  not  that,  I  wiss,  that  will  keep  out 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  There  be  none  now  but  great 
mens'  sons  in  colleges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to  have  them  preach* 
ers — so  every  way  the  office  of  preaching  is  pinched  at.' 

There  are  few  books  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  society,  as  Latimer's 
Sermons ;  they  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  curious  and '  amu- 
sing specimens  of  our  early  literature. 

•  My  lords  and  masters,'  says  he,  *  I  say  that  all  such  proceedings, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  do  intend  plainly  to  make  the  yeomanry  sla* 
very,  and  the  clergy  shavery.  We  of  the  clergy  had  too  much,  but  this 
is  taken  away,  and  now  we  have  too  little.  But  for  my  own  part  I  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  for  I  thank  God  and  the  king  I  have  sufficient, 
and  God  is  my  judge  I  come  not  to  crave  of  any  man  any  thing ;  but  1 
know  tbem  that  have  too  little.    Therelieth.  a  great  matter  by  these 
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appropriaiions ;  great  reformation  is  to  be  had  in  them.  I  know  where 
there  is  a  great  market  town,  with  divers  hamlets  and  inhabitants,  where 
do  rise  yearly  of  their  labours  to  the  value  of  50  pound  :  and  the  vicar 
that  serveth  (being  so  great  a  cure)  hath  but  12  or  14  marks  by  year;  ^ 
»o  that  of  this  pension  he  is  not  able  to  buy  him  books,  nor  give  hi» 
neighbours  drink ;  and  all  the  great  gain  goeth  another  way/  '  What 
an  unreasonable  devil  is  this '/  exclaims  the  honest  old  bishop,  on  an- 
©ther  occasion,  making  use  of  Satan  in  his*  favourite  way.     *  What  an 

unreasonable 

*  The  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  see  a  specimen  of  Latimer's  peculiar 
vein.  It  occurs  in  his  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  preached  in  the  shroudes  at  St.  Pauleg 
irhurch.  in  London,  the  xvil  day  of  Januar3',  1548.  He  is  touching  upon  the  unfitness 
of  giving  secular  employment  to  the  bishops.  '  A  prelate  bath  a  charge  and  cure 
otherwyse,  and  therefore  he  cannot  discharge  his  dutie,  and  be  a  lord  president  too. 
.  For  a  presidentship  requireth  a  whole  man,  and  a  byshop  cannot  be  two  men.  A  byshop 
hath  his  office,  a  flocke  to  teach,  to  look  unto ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  meddle  with 
another  office,  which  alone  requireth  a  whole  man.  Let  the  priest  preach,  and  the  no- 
ble man  handle  the  temporal  matters.  Moses  w'as  a  marvellous  man,  a  good  man ; 
Moses  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  and  did  hisdutie,  being  a  marryed  man:  we  lacke  such 
as  Moses  was.  Well,  I  would  all  men  would  look  to  their  dutie,  as  God  hath  called 
them,  and  then  we  should  have  a  flourishing  Christian  common  weale.  And  now  I 
would  aske  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  most  diligentest  bishop  and  prelate  in  all 
England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  office  ?  I  can  tell,  for  I  know  him  who  it 
is ;  I  know  him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  see  you  listening  and  barkening  that  I 
should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  other,  and  is  the  most  diligent  pre^ 
Jate  and  preacher  in  all  Englande.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is?  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  the  devil.  He  is.  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  all  other;  he  is  never  out  of  his  dio- 
cese ;  he  is  never  from  his  cure ;  ye  shall  never  fynde  him  unoccupyed  ;  he  is  ever  in 
his  parish  ;  he  keepeth  residence  at  all  times;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out  of  the  way; 
call  for  him  when  you  will  he  is  ever  at  home,  the  diligentest  preacher  in  all  the  realme; 
he  is  ever  at  his  plough ;  no  lording  or  loytering  can  hynder  him  ;  he  is  ever  applying 
his  busyness ;  ye  shall  never  fynd  him  idle  I  warrant  you.  And  his  office  is  to  hinder 
religion,  to  niayntaine  supersticion,  to  set  up  idolatry,  to  teach  all  kynde  of  popery. 
He  is  ready  as  can  be  wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough,  to  devise  as  many  ways  as 
can  be  to  deface  and  obsciire  God's  glory.  Where  the  devillis  resident  and  hath, his 
plough  going,  there  away  with  books  and  up  with  candles  I  away  with  bibles  and  up 
with  beads  I'away  with  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  up  with  the  light  of  candles,  yea, 
at  noon  dayes.  Where  the  devil!  is  resident  that  he  may  prevayle,  up  with  all  super- 
sticion and  idolatry,  sensing,  paynting  of  images,  caudles,  palroes,  ashes,  holy  water, 
■nd  new  service  of  mens*  inventing,  as  though  man  could  invent  a  better  way  to  honour 
God  with,  than  God  himself  hath  appoynted.  Down  with  Christ's  cross,  up  with  pur- 
gatory pick-purse,  up  with  him,  the  popish  purgatory  I  mean.  Away  with  clothing  the 
naked,  the  poor  and  impotent;  up  with  decking  of  images,  and  gay  garnishing  of  stocks 
and  stones.  Up  with  man's  traditions  and  his  lawcs,  down  with  God's  traditions  and 
his  most  hol^'  word.  But  here  some  man  will  say  to  me,  *  what,  Sir,  are  ye  so  privy  of 
the  devill's  counsell  that  ye  know  all  this  to  be  true  ?'  Truely,  I  know  him  too  well, 
and  have  obeyed  him  a  little  too  much  in  condescending  to  some  follyes.  And  I  know 
him  as  other  men  do;  yea,  that  he  is  ever  occupyed  and  ever  busy  ir^  following  hi^ 
ploiigli<  I  know  by  S.  Peter,  which  sayth  of  him,  Sicut  leorugiens  circuit  quaretuquetn 
devoret,  he  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lyon  seeking  whom  he  may  devoiir.  I  would 
have  this  text  well  viewed  and  examined  every  word  of  it.  •  Circuity  he  goeth  about  Ib 
every  corner  of  his  dyocese.  He  goeth  on  visitation  daily.  He  leaveth  no  place  of 
his  cure  unvisited.  He  walketh  round  about  from  place  to  place  nnd  ceaseth  not. 
Sicut  leo,  as  a  lyon;  that  is,  strongly,  boldly  and  proudly,  stately  and  fiercely,  witb 
haute  lookes,  with  his  proude  countenances,  with  his  stately  bragginges*  AugieTu, 
roaring ;  for  he  letteth  not  slip  any  occasion  to  speake  or  to  roare  out  when  he  stet^ 
hii  tymc.    Qmsrcns,  be  goeth  about  seeking,  and  not  sleeping  as  our  bishops  doe,  btil 
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unreasooable  devil  is  this !  He  provides  a  £r<eat  while  bffiaiie  faatid  ior 
the  time  that  is  to  come  ;  he  hath  brought  up  now  of  l,ate  tbe  most 
monstrous  kind  of covetousness  that  ever  was  heard  of;  he  iiath  invents 
43d  a  fee-farming  of  benefices,  and  all  to  delay  the  office  of  pceaching ; 
insomuch  that  when  any  man  hereafter  shall  have  a  beuefice,  )^  nyi^ 
go  where  he  will  for  any  house  he  shall  have  to  dwell  upon,  or  any 
glebe  land  to  keep  hospitality  withall ;  but  he  must  take  up  a  chamber 
in  an  alehouse,  and  there  sit  and  play  at  the  tables  ail  day/  ^  Tli^  de- 
vil hath  caused  also  there  this  monstrous  kind  of  covetousness,  patrons 
to  sell  their  benefices ;  yea  more,  he  gets  himself  to  the  University,  and 
causeth  great  men  and  esquires  to  send  their  sons  thither,  and  put  out 
poor  scholars,  that  should  be  divines;  for  their  parents  intend  not  that 
they  should  be  preachers,  but  that  they  may  have  a  shew  of  learning.' 

Tbe  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Reformation,  were  scandalously  ig* 
noranty  and  their  lives  but  too  often  as  little  edifying  as  their  .doc- 
trines. ^  Sad  the  times,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth', 
wys  Fuller,*  *  when  by  her  Majesty's  injunctions^  the  clergy  were 
commanded  to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  by  themselves^ 
that  so  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in 
the  congregation.'  Augustin  Bemhers,  the  editor  of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  their  condition. 

*  I  will  not,'  he  says,  '  speak  now  of  them  that  being  not  content 
with  lands  and  rents,  do  select  into  their  hands  spiritual  livings,  as  par- 
sonages and  such  like,  and  that  under  the  pretence  to  make  provision  for 
their  houses.  What  hurt  and  damage  this  realm  of  England  doth  sus- 
tain by  that  devilish  kind  of  provision  for  gentlemens'  houses,  knighti 
and  lords  houses,  they  can  tell  best  that  do  travel  in  the*coun tries,  and 
see  with  their  eyes  great  parishes  and  market  towns,  with  innumerable 
others,  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  God's  word ;  an,d  that  because  that 
these  greedy  men  have  spoiled  the  livings,  and  gotten  them  into  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher  they  have  a  Sir 
John,  who  hath  better  skill  at  playing  at  tables,  or  in  keeping  of  a  gar- 
den, .than  in  God's  word,  and  he  for  a  trifle  doth  serve  tbe  cure,  and  s» 
help  to  bring  the  people  of  God  in  danger  of  their  souls.' 

be  seeketh  diligently,  he  searcbetb  diligently  all  comen,  whereas  he  vay  have  hit 
prey.  He  lovetb  abroad  iu  every  place  of  his  dyocese,  he  standeth  not  still,  he  is  nexer 
at  rest,  bot  ever  in  hand  with  hb  ploogh  that  it  may  go  forward.  Bat  there  was  never 
such  a  preacher  in  England  as  he  is.  Who  is  abje  to  tell  bis  diligent  preaching  ?  la 
the  meane  tyme  the  prelates  take  their  pleasures.  They  are  lords  and  no  labonrerSt 
bat  the  deviil  is  diligent  at  his  plovgb.  He  is  no  onpreaching  prelate.  He  is  no  lordly 
loy terer  from  his  cure,  but  a  busy  plongh-man,  so  that  among  all  the  prelates  and  aU 
the  pack  of  them  that  have  cure,  the  deviil  shall  go  for  my  money.  For  he  still  ap- 
plyeth  his  busyness.  Therefore  ye  onpreaching  prelates,  learne  of  the  deviil  to  be  di- 
ligent  in  doing  of  your  office.  Learne  of  the  devilL  An  if  you  will  not  learne  of  God 
nor  good  men,  for  shame  learne  of  the  deviil.  Ad  erubescentiam  tettram  lUctf.  I 
speake  it  for  your  shame.  If  you  will  not  learne  of  God  nor  f^iiod  men  to  be  diligent 
in  your  office,  learne  of  the  denll. 

*  Triple  Reconciler,  p.  8S. 

Latimer 
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Latimer  himself  dwells  upon  this  theme. 

'  It  is  a  great  charge/  he  says,  '  a.  great  burthen  before  God  to  be  a 
patron;' for  every  patron,  when  he  doth  not  diligently  endeavour  him- 
self to  place  a  good  and  godly  man  in  his  benefice  which  is  in  his  hands, 
but  is  slothful,  and  careth  not  what  manner  of  man  he  taketh ;  or  else 
is  covetous  and  will  have  it  himself,  and  hire  a  Sir  John  Lack  Latin 
nvhich  shall  say  service,  so  that  the  people  shall  be  nothing  edified — no 
doubt  that  patron  shall  make  anstwer  before  God  for  not  doing  of  his 
duty/ 

This  evil*  continued  till  the  struggle  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery  produced  the  same  effect,  as  the  Reformation  itself  had 
done,  of  deterring  men  from  a  profession  which  was  again  become 
precarious  and  perilous.     Baxter,  in  one  of  his  works,  where  he 

.  *^  Geor^fe  Wither,  who,  amidst  all  his  prosing  and  prolixity,  often  delights  the  poet; 
and  instructs  the  historian,  has  a  passage  in  one  of  his  satires  which  shows  how  pcerac 
lent  the  evil  viras  in  his  tiiue. 

We  rob  the  church 

Men  seek  not^o  impropriate  a  part 

Unto  themselves,  but  they  can  find  in  heart 

To  engross  up  all :  which  vile  presurfiption 

Hath  orooght  church-livings  to  a  strange  contiUDptioD  i 

And  if  this  strong  disease  do  not  ahate 

'Twill  be  the  poorest  member  in  the  state* 

No  marvel,  then,  instead  of  learned  preachers, 
We  have  been  p($stered  with  such  simple  teachers ; 
/  Such  ()our,  mute,  tongue-tied  readers,  as  scarce  know 

Wbetiier  that  God  made  Adam  first  or  no : 
'    Thence  it  proceeds,  and  there's  the  cause  that  place 
Alid  office  at  this  time  incurs  disgrace ; 
Por  men  of  judgements  or  good  dispositions, 
Scorn  to  be  tied  to  any  base  conditions, 
like  to  OUT  hungry  pedants,  who'U  engage 
Their  souls  for  any  curtailed  vicarage. 
I  say  there*i  none  of  knowledge,  wit  or  merit. 
But  such  as  are  of  a  most  servile  spirit. 
That  will  so  wrong  the  charch  as  to  presume. 
Some  poor  half-demi-parsonage  to  assume. 
In  name  of  all ;  no,  they  had  rather  quite 
Be  pot  beside  the  same  than  wrong  God's  right. 

Well  they  must  entertain  such  pedants  then. 

Fitter  to  feed  swine  than  the  souls  of  men  : 

But  patrons  think  such  best,  for  there's  no  fear 

They  will  speak  any  thing  they  loath  to  hear ; 

They  may  run  foolishly  to  their  damnation. 

Without  reproof  or  any  disturbatiou  ; 

To  let  them  see  their  vice  they  may  be  bold. 

And  yet  not  stand  ui  doubt  to  be  controll'd. 

Those  in  their  houses  may  keep  private  schools, 

And  either  serve  for  jesters  or  for  fools : 

And  will  suppose  that  they  are  highly  graced. 

Be  they  but  at  their  patron's  table  placed  ;. 

And  then  if  they  be  call'd  but  priests  in  sQoff, 

Straight  they  duck  down,  and  all  their  caps  come  off. 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  xyi.  Y  very 
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very  ably  explains  the  causes  of  the -increase  of  popery  in  his  days, 
observes  that  most  of  our  ministers  were  *  unable  to  deal  with  a 
cunning  Jesuit  or  priest,'  which,  he  adds,  '  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  how  many  of  them  are  very  young  men,  put  in  of 
late  in  the  necessity  of  the  churches/  With  the  restoration  this  evil 
ended ;  but  that  was  not  an  age  in  which  any  means  were  likel^^  to 
be  taken  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  The 
subsequent  danger  of  the  Protestant  establishment  under  James 
produced  nothing  but  good  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  the  state ;  it 
occasioned  a  demand  among  tlie  clergy  for  learning  and  talent,  which 
was  abundantly  supplied :  being  forced  into  the  field  of  controversy, 
they  learnt  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  remained  masters  of  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  character  of  the  parochial  clergy 
has  continued  to  improve,  and  it  has  probably  never  been  so  respect- 
able in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  as  it  is  in  England  at  this  dqy . 

But  the  want  of  a  general  system  of  parochial  education  has 
never  been  supplied.  The  funds  with  which  it  should  have 
been  established  were  scandalously  dissipated  at  the  beginning, 
when  men  were  literally  bribed  to  support  the  new  establishment 
by  the  plunder  of  the  old.  A  warfare  of  opinions  and  a  state  of  re- 
ligious anarchy  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  the  price  which 
we  paid  for  a  religious  revolution ;  the  evil  has  been  abundantly 
over-balanced,  but  its  effects  have  not  yet  ceased  :  the  attachment 
of  the  peasantry  to  their  roods  and  puppetries  was  broken,  but  no 
wiser  attachment  was  substituted  for  it.  The  Romanists  impressed 
their  imaginations ;  the  reformed  clergy  failed  to  impress  their  un- 
derstandings. They  plucked  up  the  tares,  but  they  were  not  equally 
diligent  in  sowing  the  good  seed.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  two  churches  which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  superior  po- 
licy of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  people  are  passionately  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  ^ 
fathers,  while  the  higher  classes,  if  they  have  any  degree  of  know- 
ledge, are  either  unbelievers,  or  at  least  indifferents.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  great  spirit  of  religion  in  the  higher  ranks,  but  tlie 
body  of  the  people  care  little  for  the  national  church,  and  are  easily 
wop  over  from  it. 

The  character  of  the  lower  orders  underwent  very  little  change  - 
from  the  Reformation  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  In  their 
religious  feelings  they  had  been  weaned  from  popery, — not  won 
from  it ; — the  breasts  at  which  they  had  sucked  in  superstition  were 
withdrawn ;  but  no  provision  had  been  made,  as  in  Scotland,  for 
rearing  them  upon  salubrious  food.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  they  had  been  two  centuries  ago ;  read- 
ing and  writing  were  but  little  more  common  among  them  ;  their 
habitations,  their  dress,  their  hours,  their  habits  df  life  were  unal- 
tered. 
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tered ;  the  only  difference  was,  what  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe 
occasioned,  and  the  use  of  tea,  about  that  time  beginning  to  become 
general.  I3ut  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  tremendous  change  has 
been  going  on ;  it  has  affected  all  classes,  few  for  the  better,  the 
lowest  and  most  numerous  much  for  the  worse. 

One  chief  cause  of  this  great  moral  revolution,  for  such  it  may 
truly  be  caUed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  manufactures.  The  manu- 
facturing system  has  been  carried  among  us  to  an  extent  miheard  of 
in  any  former  age  or  country ;  it  has  enabled  us  to  raise  a  revenue 
which  twenty  years  ago  we  ourselves  should  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  support,  and  it  has  added  even  more  to  the  activity  of  the* 
country  than  to  its  ostensible  wealth ;  but  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
perhaps,  has  it  diminished  its  happiness  and  lessened  its  security. 
Adam  Smith's  book  is  tlie  code,  or  confession  of  faith  of  this  system ; 
a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  over-valued  even  on  the 
score  of  ability,  for  fifty  pages  would  have  comprised  its  sum  and 
substance  as  well  as  two  Scotch  quartos. 

Cent  et  cent  foispenser  un  penser  mesme, 

as  Ronsard  says,  is  very  natural  for  a  lover,  but  not  very  excusa- 
ble for  him  if  he  writes  verses,  and  altogether  insufferable  in  an 
author  of  any  other  description.  That  book  considers  man  as  f^ 
manufacturing  animal,  a  definition  which  escaped  the  ancients :  it 
estimates  his  importance,  not  by  the  sum  of  goodness  and  of 
knowledge  which  he  possesses,  not  by  the  virtues  and  charities 
which  should  flow  towards  him  and  emanate  from  him,  not  by 
the  happiness  of  which  he  may  be  the  source  and  centre,  not  by . 
the  duties  to  which  he  is  called,  not  by  the  immortal  destinies  for  ^ 
which  he  is  created ;  but  by  the  gain  which  oan  be  extracted  froni 
him,  or  of  which  he  can  be  niade  the  instrument.  The  more  perr 
feet  the  fabric  in  which  he  is  employed,  the  less  intellect  is  re; 
quired ;  eyes  and  fingers  are  all  that  are  needed.  .This  philoso-  . 
phy,  indeed,  deals  with  him  as  Diogenes  did  with  the  cock,  in 
derision  of  Plato's  definition.  Pluck  the  wings  of  his  intellect, 
strip  him  of  the  down  and  plumage  of  his  virtues,  and  behoW  in 
the  brute,  denuded,  pitiable  animal,  the  man  of  the  manufacturing 
systeiA ! 

Some  of  the  sciences  and  many  of  the  arts  require  large  cities  ta^ 
foster  them  ;  they  thrive  there  like  exotics  in  a  town-conservatory ; 
but  the  virtues  and  the  comforts  of  inferior  life  wither  away  in  such 
atmospheres,  like  flowers  transplanted  fjrom  the  field  to  pine  at  a 
street- window.  The  peasant,  however  much  his  i;eligious  education 
niay  be  neglected,  cannot  grow  up  without  receiving  some  of  the  . 
natural  and  A)ftening  impressions  of  religion.     Sunday  is  to,hi«?,  ?l 
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Avj  of  resti  not  of  dissipation :  the  sabbath  bells  come  to  his  ear  niritli 
a  sweet  and  tranquillizing  sound ;  and  though  he  may  be  inattentive 
to  the  services  of  tlie  church,  and  uniiistructed  in  its  tenets,  still  the 
chur6h  and  the  church-yard  are  to  him  sacred  things :  there  is  the 
font  in  which  he  was  baptized^  the  attar  at  which  his  parents 
became  man  and  wife,  the  place  where  they  and  their  fathers  before 
them  have  listened  to  the  word  of  God,  the  graves  \\  herein  they 
have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  where  he  is  one  day  to  be 
laid  beside  them.  Alas  for  him,  who  cannot  comprehend  how 
these  things  act  upon  the  human  heart !  llie  town  manufacturer  b 
removed  from  all  th^se  gentle  and  genial  influences ;  he  has  no  love 
for  his  birth-place,  or  his  dwelling-place,  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
soil  in  which  he  strikes  no  root.  One  source  of  patriotism  is  thus 
destroyed  ;  for  in  the  multitude,  patriotism  grows  out  of  local  at- 
tachments. Omne  solum  forti  patria  may  be  said  by  the  exile  and 
the  cosmopolite  philosopner,  but  natale  solum  is  found  among  the 

I)erlphrases  foi*  patria\  and  the  same  feeling  will  be  found  in  th« 
anguage  of  every  people  who  are  advanced  one  degree  beyondf 
the  savage  state. 

The  manufacturing  poof  are  also  removed  from  other  causes 
^hich  are  instruniental  to  good  conduct  in  the  agricultural  classes* 
They  have  necessarily  less  of  that  attachment  to  their  employers 
which  arises  from  long  connection,  and  the  remembrance  of  kind 
offices  received,  and  faithful  services  performed, — an  inheritance 
transmitted  from  parent  to  son :  and  being  gathered  together  in  herds 
from  distant  parts,  they  have  no  family  character  .to  support  in  the 
place  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted.  Their  employments, 
too^  unKke  those  of  the  handicraft  and  the  agriculturist,  are  usually 
so  conducted  as  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  mind  and  body.  The 
consumption  of  life  in  some  manufactories,  even  in  those  which 
might  at  first  be  thought  most  innocuous,  though  it  may  be  a 
consolation  to  those  philosophers  who  are  afraid  of  being  crowd- 
"kA  ai  the  table  of  nature,  would  make  good  men  shudder  if  the 
account  could  be  fully  laid  before  them. 

John  Hunter  predicted  diat  our  manufactories  would  engender 
nev^  varieties  of  pestilence.  New  and  specific  diseases  they  have 
produced,  but  the  only  pestilence  which  has  yet  manifested  itself  is 
of  a  moral  nature.  Physical  diseases  are  not  more  surely  ge- 
nerated by  crowding  human  beings  together  in  a  state  of  filth  and 
'Wretchedness,  than  moral  ones  by  herding  them  together  in  a  state 
bf  Ignorance.  This  is  the  case  under  the  least  unfavourable  cir- 
euitistances  which  can  be  imagined ;  but  it  is  doubly  so  under  the 
manufacturing  system,  where  children  are  trained  up  in  the  way 
M'iierein  that  system  destines  them  to  go,  as  soon  as  their  little 
fingers  can  twirl  a  thread;  or  feed  a  machine.    When  that  system 
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was  at  its  height,  the  slave-trade  itself  \vas  scarciely  more  syste* 
ttmtically  remorseless.  The  London  workhouses  supplied  children 
hy  waggon-loads  to  those  manufactodes  which  would  take  them  off 
die  hands  of  the  parish ;  a  new  sort  of  trade  was  invented,  a  set 
of  child-jobbers  travelled  the  country,  procuring  children  from 
parents  whose  poverty  was  such  as  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
undertaking  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them  for  the  profits  of  their 
labour.  In  this  manner  were  many  of  our  great  manufactories  sup«^ 
plied !  The  machmery  never  stood  still.  One  set  of  these  poor  chil« 
dren  worked  by  day,  another  by  night,  and  when  one  relay  was  re* 
Jieved,  they  tutned  into  the  beds  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
other,  warm  as  the  others  had  left  them ! — When  this  sysiera  had  con- 
tinued long  enough  for  those  who  lived  dirough  so  unnatural  achild^ 
hood  to  reach  the  age  of  maturity,  it  was  found  that  the  girls,  when 
they  married,  were  utterly  unable  to  perform  the  commonest  and 
most  indispensable  domestic  work :  and  the  remedy  which  was  de- 
vised, in  future,  was  that  they  should  go  to  school  to  learu  these 
tilings  for  an  hour  in  the  day,  after  they  had  done  work ! 

Tnese  evils  have  been  mitigated  :  the  hellish  practice^ of  night- 
work  (it  deserves  no  gentler  qualification)  is  nearly,  if  not  totally 
disused ;  but  enough  which  is  evil  remains  to  produce  irreparable  in* 
jury  to  the  individuals  and  the  most  serious  mischief  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  existing  race  of  the  manufacturing  poor  have  been: 
trained  up  certainly  Widiout  moral,  and  it  may  be  said  without 
religious  instruction  also ;  for  if  a  pulpit  lesson  should  now  ancl 
then  by  accident  reach  their  ears,  tliere  is  little  chance  of  its  pene- 
trating farther,  utterly  unprepared  as  they  are  to  receive  it.  Among 
the  philosophers-errant  who  mislead  themselves  as  well  as  others 
in  confounding  die  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  there  are 
some  who,  after  wandering  about  the  debateable  ground  between 
good  and  evil,  recover  the  right  path,  and  find  grace  to  thank 
Providence  for  their  escape.  1  he  bias  inclines  that  way  in  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks ;  for  morals,  as  well  as  manners,  follow 
the  mode,  and  decorum,  at  least,  is  in  fashidn.  But  the  class  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  more  to  resist,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  less  prepared  fpr  resistance.  He  who  has  ever  seen 
the  habitations  of  the  city-poor  in  the  cellars  and  ga^-rets  of  courts 
and  alleys,  will  easily  believe  that  the  fire-side  of  the  pot-house 
holds  out  a  stronger  temptation  than  even  the  physical  eftect  of  th^ 
liquor.     Goldsmith  has  told  us  how  such  places 

*  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart;* 

But  they  do  more  than  this :  they  afford  a  stimulus  of  society  wliich 
he  cannot  find  elsewhere ;  strong  humour  and  vulgar  wit  come 
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\vith  double  fascination  to  those  \\liose  intellectual  powers  are 
-stagnant  at  borne;  the  coarseness  of  boisterous  mirth  acts  upon 
ffiem  with  double  excitement ;  and  if  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  lowest  vices,  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this,  when  their  better  fa- 
tuities have  never  been  brought  into  action  ?  Scarce  lower  than 
the  angels  in  the  capacity  of  his  nature,  man  is  yet,  when  left  to 
himself,  scarcely  above  tiie  brutes ;  and  if  he  be  depraved,  as  well 
as  ignorant,  he  is  then  chiefly  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fatal 
prerogative  of  possessing  a  wicked  will  and  greater  powers  oi 
mischief.  When  his  diviner  part  has  never  been  called  forth,  the 
mere  animal  is  all  that  remains,  and  mere  animal  gratification  must 
be  the  natural  end  and' aim  of  his  blind  desires. 

These  are  not  the  mere  imaginations  of  a  speculative  moralist* 
Xt  is  notorious  that  the  manners  of  the  people  in  manufacturing 
districts  are  peculiarly  dissolute.  Saint  Monday  is  the  only  saint 
in  the  journeyman's  kalendar ;  and  there  are  many  places  where 
one  of  the  working-days  of  the  week  is  regularly  set  apart  for 
drunkenness,  like  a  sabbath  of  irreligion.  However  high  the  wages 
may  be,  profligacy  of  ever}^  kind  keeps  pace  and  draws  after  it  its 
inevitable  punishment  of  debility,  disease,  poverty,  want,  and  early 
death.  For  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  it  is 
needless  to  go  farther  than  the  increase  of  manufactures, — ;that 
very  increase  which  has  so  often  been  triumphantly  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Even  in  quiet  times,  and 
when,  to  all  outward  appearances,  the  country  was  flourishing  be- 
yond all  example  in  former  ages,  the  evil  was  felt,  an  evil  in  itself 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  but  of  the  most  frightful  nature  when 
tliose  circumstances  are  considered  which  give  it  a  direct  political 
bearing.  This  tendency  was  noticed  some  years  ago  in  Espriella's 
Letters,  a  book  in  which,  amid  lighter  matter,  gi-ave  subjects  are 
sometimes  touched  with  a  deeper  spirit  of  thought  than  appears 
upon  the  surface.  ^ 

.  *  Two  causes,'  says  the  author  of  that  book,  *  and  only  two,  will 
rouse  a  peasantry  to  rebellion;  intolerable  oppression,  or  religious  zeal 
either  for  the  right  faith  or  the  wrong:  no  other  motive  is  powerful 
enough.  A  manufacturing  poor  is  more  easily  instigated  to  revolt. 
They  have  no  local  attachments ;  the  persons  to  whom  they  look  up 
for  support  they  regard  more  with  envy  than  respect,  as  men  who  grow 
rtch  by  their  labour ;  they  know  enough  of  what  is  passing  in  the  po- 
litical world  to  think  themselves  politicians ;  they  feel  the  whole  bur- 
then of  taxation,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  peasant,  because  he 
raises  a  great  part  of  his  own  food  ;  they  are  aware  of  their  own  num- 
bers ;  and  the  moral  feelings  which  in  the  peasatnt  are  only  blunted  are* 
in  these  men  debauched.  A  manufacturing  populace  is  always  ripe 
for  rioting:  the  direction  which  this  fury  may  take  is  accidental.  Jq 
jyso  it  ran  dgainst  the  Catholics ;  in  1790  against  the  dissenters.  Go- 
vernments 
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vernments  who  found  ihett  prosperity  upon  manufactures  sleep  upon 
gunpowder. 

*  Do  I  then  think,'  continues  the  writer,  *  that  England  is  in  danger 
of  revolution  ? »  If  the  manufacturing  system  continues  to  be  extended, 
increasing,  as  it  necessarily  does  increase,  the  number,  the  misery,  and 
the  depravity  of  the  poor,  I  believe  that  revolution  inevitably  must 
come,  and  in  its  most  fearful  shape.  That  system,  if  it  continues  to  in- 
crease, will  more  effectually  tend  to  ruin  England  tha^  all  the  might 
and  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies  were  they  ten  limes  more  for- 
midable than  they  are.  It  communicates  just  knowledge  enough  to  the 
populace  to  make  them  dangerous,  and  it  poisons  their  morals.  The 
femper  of  the  mob  has  been  manifested  at  the  death  of  Despard,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  other  great 
town^  as  in  London.  It  will  be  well  for  England  when  her  cities  shall 
de<^rease,  and  her  villages  multiply  and  grow ;  when  there  shall  be 
fewer  streets  and  more  cottages.  The  tendency  of  the  present  system 
is  to  convert  the  peasantry  into  p^ior ;  her  policy  should  be  to  reverse 
this,  and  to  convert  the  poor  into  peasantry  ;  to  increase  them  and  to 
enlighten  them  ;  for  their  numbers  are  the  strength,  and  their  know- 
ledge is  the  security  of  states.' 

Whether  this  writer  be  Spaniard  or  Englishman^  the  Luddites 
and  the  temper  wfaich  the  mob  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Notting- 
ham manifested  upon  the  murder  of  Mr,  Perceval^  have  but  too 
foUy  approved  his  fores^ht.  How  that  temper  hus  been  produced 
deserves  farther  investigation.  The  state  of  parties  and  the  press 
will  go  far  toward  explaining  it.  That  there  is  any  organized  plan 
for  effecting  a  revolution  in  this  country  we  are  far  from  asserting 
er  believing^  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  preparatory  work 
of  revcJution  is  not  going  on.  There  is  no  commissariat  for  sup- 
plying London^  and  yet  London  is  supplied  with  a  regularity  and 
abundance  which  no  commissariat,  however  perfect,  could  possibly 
accomplish.  If  one  political  writer  vilifies  every  ^  measure  of  the 
existing  administration  ;  if  another  reviles  ail  parties  in  their  turn 
with  equal  virulence ;  if  a  third  systematically  holds  up  the  Royal 
Family  to  derision  and  abhorrence  ;  and  a  fourth  labours  to  brmg 
the. whole  system  of  government  into  contempt  and  hatred;  though 
the  first  should  merely  be  the  faithful  adherent  of  a  political  faction ; 
though  mere  malevolence  should  be  the  influencing  motive  of  the 
second ;  the  third  be  actuated  by  mere  humour,  or  by  neediness 
actingupon  a  profligate  mind ;  and  tlie  fourth  be  led  astray  by  juve- 
nile presumption,  or  mistaken  zeal ;  though  these  persons  should 
be  utterly  unconnected,  or  even  hostile  to  each  other,  they  co-ope- 
rate as  effectually  together  to  one  direct  end  as  if  they  were  bound 
by  oaths  and  sacraments,  and  that  end  is  as  directly  the  overthrow 
of  their  country  as  if  all  four  M^ere  the  salaried  instruments  of 
Prauce. 
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'  He  who  finds  a  factious  newspaper  upon  his  breakfast  table,  and 
casting  his  eyes  over  its  columns  while  he  sips  his  coffee,  smiles  at 
its  blunders^  or  at  most  vents  a  malediction  more  in  wonder  than 
in  indignation  at  the  impudent  villainy  of  its  falsehoods,  has  but  a* 
faint  conception  of  its  effects  upon  the  great  body  of  its  readers. 
Journals  of  this  description  are  not  designed  for  those  whose  place 
in  society  indisposes  them  to  revolutionary  tenets,  or  whom  a  sound 
understanding,  and  a  mind  well  stored,  have  fortified,  as  with  Midi- 
ridate,  against  such  poison.  But  there  are  thousands,  and  tens 
of  'thousands,  prepared  for  it  by  the  manufacturing  system  as  com- 
pletely as  soldiers  by  want  and  cold  are  prepared  for  camp  conta- 
gion. It  is  upon  men  whom  that  system  has  depraved  that  the 
diatribes  of  the  anarchists  operate  with  full  effect.  Thoae  per- 
sons, if  there  be  any  such,  who  would  keep  the  people  ignorant 
because  they  rely  upon  their  ignorance  as  a  preservative,  are 
not  more  lamentably  erroneous  in  judgment  than  ignorant  thenH 
selves  of  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Where  one 
who  can  read  is  to  be  found,  all  who  have  ears  can  hear.  The 
weekly  epistles  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  are  read  aloud  in  tap- 
rooms and  pot-houses  to  believing  auditors,  listening  greedily  when 
they  are  told  that- their  rulers  fatten  upon  the  gains  ex*tracted  from: 
their  blood  and  sinews;  that  they  are  cheated,  oppret^sed,  and 
plundered ;  that  their  wives  and  children  are  wanting  bread,  be- 
cause a  corrupt  majority  in  parliament  persists  in  carrying  on  a 
war  which  there  was  no  cause  for  beginning,  and  to  which  there 
ean  be  no  end  in  view ;  that  there  is  neither  common  sense  nor 
common  honesty  in  the  government ;  th^t  the  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  destroyed,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  living  under  military  law ; 
that  they  are  a  flogged  nation,  and  flogging  is  only  fit  for  beasts, 
and  beasts  they  are,  and  like  beasts  they  deserve  to  be  treated,  if 
they  submit  patiently  to  such  wrongs  and  insults.  These  are  the 
topics  which  are  received  in  the  pot-house,  and  discussed  over  the 
loom  and  the  lathe:  men  already  profligate  and  unprincipled, 
needy  because  they  are  dissolute,  and  discontented  because  they 
are  needy,  swallow  these  things  when  they  are  getting  drunk,  and 
chew  the  cud  upon  them  when  sober.  The  lessons  are  repeated 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week.  If  madder  be  administered 
to  a  pig  only  for  a  few  days  his  bones  are  reddened  with  its  die;  and 
can  we  believe  that  the  bloody  colouring  of  such  *  pigs-meat'*  as 
this  will  hot  find  its  way  into  the  system  of  those  who  take  it  for 
their  daily  food  ? 

•  '  Pig's  meat,'  •  hog*s  wash;*  and  *  food  for  the  swinish  multitude/  were  titJea  of  sts 
ditioas  bi^ochum  published  by  Daniei  Isaac  Eaton  and  Spence,  the  earlier  and  honeater 
but  less  dexterous  apostles  of  anarchy  in  this  country.  Both  these  men  were  political 
fanatics.  Fare  profligacy,  rather  than  mistaken  principltj  instigates  aoine  of  tbenr  sue* 
cessors. 
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They  who  are*  labouring  to  seduce  the  people,  fail  not  to  allure 
them  (like  the  tempter  of  old)  with  promises  of  unattainable  good, 
perverting  to  vile  purposes  the  sacred  names  of  laws  and  liberty, 
and  constitution,  and  dealing  out  vague  generalities  and  inapplica* 
ble  truisms,  while  their  main  appeal  is  to  the  vanity  and  the  evil 
passions  of  an  uninstructed  multitude.  Marat  and  Hebert  were 
continually  talking  to  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  represent- 
ing themselves  as  the  enlightened,  friends  of  humanity.  Our 
sappers  and  miners  tread  faithfully  in  their  steps  as  far  as  they 
have  hitherto  gone,  and  there  are  but  too  many  circumstance^ 
which  favour  the  machinations  of  such  mischievous  and  wicked 
men. 

Among  these  circumstances  the  manufacturing  system  again 
presents  itself  in  the  first  rank.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  makes  a  large  part  of  our  population  dependent  for  em- 
ploy, which  i^,  in  fact,  for  subsistence,  upon  other  countries ;  and 
when  the  tyranny  of  a  frantic  barbarian  in  Europe,  and  the  servility 
or  corruption  of  a  ruling  faction  in  America,  shut  us  out  from 
our  accustomed  market,  distress  and  riots  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tncts  are  the  consequence.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
among  the  wholesale  declaimers  against  foreign  commerce;  or 
that,  because  we  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  which  result  from  ^ 
the  manufacturing  system,  carried  on  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  we 
would,  in  the  spirit  of  radical  reform,  destroy  it  root  and  branch. 
Doubtless  it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  essential  benefit. 
But  as  nations  may  be  too  warlike  for  their  own  happiness,  or 
even  their  own  security,  so  they  may  be  too  commercial.  What 
one  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathens  has  told  us,  is  applicable  in 
policy  as  well  as  in  ethics; — Td  §s  8?t  ef  f^/xiv,  atrflev^,  S5Aa,  xbaKurd, 
aKXirgioL.  When  the  evil  is  discovered,  one  great  step  is  made 
towards  the  cure,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  to  have  whole  districts  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  foreign  cabinet  i» 
now  proved  by  our  own  experience.  Want  will  make  even  those 
persons  turbulent  who  would  be  otherwise  every  way  dispose<l 
to  be  industrious  and  peaceable:  what  facilities,  then,  must  it 
afford  to  those  who,  by  every  imaginable  means,  are  labouring  to 
excite  mutinous  feelings,  and  set  the  people  against  the  government  i 
Maiesuada  is  the  epithet  by  which  Virgil  characterises  hunger ; 
and  the  old  rebels  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  felt  themselves  be- 
yond all  doubt  fully  justified  in  their  insurrections  when  they  told 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  '  Poverty  was  their  captain,  the  which, 
with  his  cousin  Necessity,  had  brought  them  to  that  doing.* 

In  other  times  we  have  had  men  thrown  out  of  employ  by  tha 
fluctuations  of  foreign  politics,  but  their  numbers  have  been  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  effect  partial ;  nor  were  there  in  those 
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&ys  public  speakers  and  public  MTiters  ready  to  inflame  their  dis- 
contents and  array  them  against  their  rulers.  The  rapid  increase 
of  manufactures)  and  the  wider  scale  upon  which  hostility  is  car- 
ried on  against  us,  have  caused  the  effect  now  to  be  felt  over  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and  a  cause  which  arises  out  of  our  real  im- 
provement and  die  high  civilization  to  which  we  have  attained,  haa 
given  consistency  to  the  danger.  Bodies  of  men  associating  for 
unlawful  purposes  in  England,  are  at  no  loss  how  to  organize 
themselves ;  for  nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  politi- 
cal'association  ever  been  so  well  and  so  generally  understood.  We 
have  not  only  the  Imperium  in  Imperio  of  the  quakers,  and  that 
of  the  Arminian  methodists,  (each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,) 
but  every  sectarian  community,  every  joint  company,  every  parish 
club  affords  a  model ;  and,  as  some  or  other  of  these  institutions 
exist  in  every  village  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  people  are  every 
where  familiarly  versed  in  such  practical  details  of  business  as 
are  applicable  upon  the  widest  scale.  Our  benefit  Societies,  (in 
their  origin  as  old  as  the  Saxon  gilds,)  which,*  in  their  right  appli- 
cation, are  so  excellent,  and  which  have  so  properly  been  encou- 
raged by  the  legislature,  have  been  perverted  to  the  most  perilous 
purposes.  The  number  of  persons  who  belonged  to  these  socie 
lies  ten  years  ago,  when  the  poor-returns  were  made,  amounted  to 
704,350,  of  whom  nearfy  half*  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  manufacturing  class.  When  the  Luddites  began  to  or- 
!;anize  themselves,  -the  funds  of  the  societies  to  which  they  be- 
onged  afforded  them  a  ready  silpply,  and  when  farther  resources 
were  needful,  they  knew  how  to  raise  a  revenue  as  well  as  the  skil- 
fuUest  financiers  of  Downing-street.  In  this  country,  journeymen 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing higher  pay  from  their  employers ;  each  trade  has  its  fund  for 
such  occasions,  raised  by  weekly  or  monthly  payments ;  the  diffe- 
rent trades  assist  each  other  in  their  combinations,  and  the  business 
is  managed  by  secret  committees.  In  this  manner,  the  shoema- 
kers, when  they  struck  zmrk,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  enabled 
to  support  a  loss  of  wag6s  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million! 
Besides  this  resource,  it  has  been  ascertainjed  that  the  Luddites, 
under  pretext  of  defrayuig  the  expenses  of  a  petition  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  levied  a  contribution  of  half-a-crown  a  man  upon 
their  fellow-workmen  throughout  an  extensive  part  of  the  country 
where  no  disturbances  were  apparent. 

^  •  This  is  inferred  from  the  proportion  which  the  manufacturing  bcai;s  to  the  agricultu- 
n\  class.  The  late  Population  Returns  state  the  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  at 
2^44,000  of  which  896,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,129,000  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures and  handicraft  occupations.  All  others,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  poor,  the  very 
yich,  and  the  professional,  amount  to  519,000* 
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Such  then  are  the  means  which  the  disaffected  part  of  the  popu- 
lace have  in  their  hands.  If  at  any  former  time  the  mob  were 
inflamed  with  sedition,  they  were  a  headless  multitude,  bound 
together  only  by  the  momentary  union  Of  blind  passion :  they  are 
now  an  organized  association^  with  their  sections,  their  secret  com- 
mittees, and  their  treasury.  These  are  fearful  facts,  even  if  temporarjc 
distiess  were  the  only  cause  of  the  existing  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion. But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of 
danger  a  circumstance  which  few  have  noticed,  and  pf  the  import- 
ance of  which  fewer  still  are  aware,  that  jacobinism  having  almost 
totally  disappeared  from  the  educated  classes,  has  sunk  down  into 
the  mob ;  so  that  since  the  year  1 793,  our  internal  state  has  under- 
gone as  great  a  change  as  our  foreign  relations,  and  a  far  more  peril- 
ous one.  There  was  a  wilcf  cosmopolite  character  about  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  last  generation.  Old  men  of  warm  hearts  and  sanguine 
spirits  sung  their  Nunc  dimittis ;  and  young  men  of  ardent  mmd  and 
generous  inexperience  became  enthusiastic  disciples  of  a  political 
faith  which  ushered  itself  into  the  world  with  the  lying  annunciation 
of  Peace  on  earth.  Good  will  among  men.  Their  talk  was  not 
merely  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  of  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  of  rapid  improvement  and  indefinite  progression.  The 
populace  were  incapable  of  entering  into  such  views ^  they  beheld 
nothing  in  tliese  visionaries  but  their  direct  political  bearing'; 
and  finding  them  hostile  to  the  war,  regarded  them  as  men  who 
preferred  France  to  England,  and  therefore  as  enemies  to  their 
country.  That  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  populace  t\venty  years 
ago,  is  notorious  to  every  one  who  remembers  that  stirring  season ; 
wherever  any  riots  broke  out,  Church  and  King  was  the  cry  of  the 
mob,  and  their  fury  was  directed  against  those  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  the  enemies  of  both.  Time  passed  on;  the  character  of 
the  French  revolution  developed  itself:  that  which  had  beenfondlj 
worshipped  at  its  uprise  as  *  the  day  star  of  liberty,' — the  star  in 
tlie  East  guiding  us  to  political  redemption, — proved* to  be  a  bale* 
ful  comet  shedding  pestilence  and  destruction  over  the  nations. 
Jacobinism  died  under  the  sword  of  militai7  despotism  in  France, 
the  fate  which  universally  must  terminate  its  success :  of  its  partizans 
in  England  some  sunk  into  contempt ;  some  were  cooled  by  yeais, 
others  sobered  by  experience :  their  dreams  were  dissipated ; 
their  philosophy  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  th^ir  jrreligion  was  hooted 
out  of  sight :  the  great  experiment  to  which  they  appealed  had 
failed ;  and  such  is  the  deadening  effect  of  disappointed  hope  upon 
those  who  have  no  strength  of  mind  to  reclaim  them  when  they  have 
gone  wrong,  or  support  them  when  they  are  right,  that  many  of 
those  persons  who  had  been  warmest  in  their  admiration  of  the 
french  revolution,  looked  now  upon  the  struggle  of  the  Spaniards 
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with  utter  apathy,  prophecied  dieir  failure,  depreciated  their  ex- 
ertions, exulted  over  their  lo8i>es,  and,  learning  to  hate  the  peot>Ie 
vrhom  coldness  of  heart,  and  error  of  intellect  had  made  them 
injure,  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  assist  in  accomplishing  their  own 
predictions. 

While  ^he  spirit  of  jacobinism  had  thus  evaporated  from  ibe 
fop  of  the  vessel,  its  dregs  were  settling  at  the  bottom.  New  de* 
magogues  appeared  upon  the  stage,  children  of  Mammon,  and 
wiser  in  their  generation.  They  understood  the  temper  pf  the  vulgar 
too  well  to  preach  to  them  of  fine  fabrics  of  society,  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  and  the  millennium  of  wisdom  and  philosophy ; 
and  they  understood  the  laws  too  well  to  recommend  openly  the  de- 
struction of  monarchy,  and  the  abolishment  of  all  distinctions  of 
rank. — ^There  is  no  danger  in  advertisii^  journals,  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  which  is  '  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  hideous  system  by 
which  they  are  at  once  cajoled  and  coerced,  thereby  to  rouse  them 
to  an  united  call  for  reformation  too  general  to  be  mistaken^  and 
too  potent  to  be  resisted.*  Radical  reform  is  a  safer  text  thap  revo- 
lution— ^the  same  sermon  will  suit  either ;  the  same  end  is  effectu- 
ally furthered  by  both.  The  folly  and  stupidity  of  ministers,  the 
profligacy  of  public,  men,  the  oppressiveness  of  government,  an4 
the  waste  of  public  money,  are  th^  anarchists'  constant  tbem^ 
Koowing  also  that 

•  *  Majesty 
Needs  all  the  props  of  admiration 
to  bear  it  up  on  high     ■  ■  * 

they  omit  no  opportunity  of  vilifying  the  royal  family.  In  this 
manner  .have  they  for  years  been  addressing  themselves  to  the  pas« 
sions  of  the  vulgar;  flattering  their  vanity,  by  telling  them  that 
wisdom  and  virtue  must  proceed  from  them,  and  that  the  way  to 
remedy  all  evils  is  to  have  all  elections  popular,  and  make  the  r&» 
presentative  receive  instructions  from  his  constituents ;  exciting  their 
indignation  against  their  rulers,  and  provoking  their  selfishness  and 
pride  at  the  same  time,  by  persuading  them  that  they  are  plunder- 
ed by  government,  and  cheated  by  the  public  servants.  Their 
changes  are  rung  upon  corruption,  peculation,  inquiry,  and  jus* 
tice ;  and  reform,  radical  reform,  is  still  the  burthen  of  the  song. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  some  of  the  anarchist  wri- 
ters are  in  the  pay  of  France.  We  do  not  believe  it;  ^nd  whether 
it  be  so  or  not  is  altogether  unimportant,  for  what  occasion  has  the 
eneniy  to  hire  agents  when  there  are  so  many  who  act  for  him  gra- 
tuitously ?  To  slander  public  and  private  characters  has  become  a 
regular  trade  in  Eugland,  and  miscreants  of  one  description  take 
to  it  just  as  miscreants  of  another  to  the  more  dangerous^  but 
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not  more  nefarious,  practices  of  thieving  and  robbing ;  they  begin 
upon  players  and  they  end  upon  princes.  There  is  andther 
CHiss  less  noxious  to  society,  and  in  themselves  less  detestable, 
but  enemies  in  like  manner  to  public  order.  A  forum  orator 
some  years  ago  published  a  tour,  in  which  he  described  the* 
gratification  which  he  felt  in  the  act  of  being  overturned  in 
a  stage  coach,  because  never  having  experienced  such  an  ac- 
cident before,  it  gave  him  a  new  sensation.  Gentlemen  whose 
Kves  and  limbs  are  matters  of  such  trifling  concern  to  themselves, 
may  be  equally  well  disposed  to  try  what  sort  of  sensation  the  over* 
throw  of  a  government  would  produce.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
wretches  to  set  fire  to  a  house,  fox  the  purpose  of  plundering 
during  the  confusion;  ought  we  then  to  doubt  that  there  majr 
be  those  who  would  commit  state-arson  for  motives  of  a  like 
nature?  But  whether  they  commence  their  career  thus  with- 
out principle,  pr  under  the  influence  of  erroneous  notions  and 
mistaken  zeal,  personal  feeling  brings  them  to  the  same  state  of 
mind :  they  get  within  reach  of  the  law  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
then  beginning  in  good  earnest  to  abhor  the  government  which  has 
corrected  them,  they  labour  in  their  vocation  with  hearty  virulence, 
hoping  one  day  to  change  places  with  the  attorney^general. 

•  Men  of  these  various  descriptions  have  been  writing  to  the  po-* 
pulace  for  years  past:  they  are -not  without  employment  in  the 
daily  press;,  but  the  weekly  press  is  almost  exclusively  their  own, 
and  this  is  of  far  more  importance,  for  it  is  the  weekly  paper  which 
£nds  its  way  to  the  pot-house  in  town,  and  tlie  ale-house  in  the 
country,  inflaming  the  turbulent  temper  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
disturbing  the  quiet  attachment  of  the  peasant  to  those  institutions 
under  which  he  and  his  fathers  have  dwelt  in  peace.  He  receives 
no  account  of  public  affairs  (and  these  are  times  in  which  the  re< 
motest  peasant  feels  an  anxiety  concerning  them  which  was  never. 
known  before)  but  what  conies  through  these  polluted  sources. 
The  murderers  of  Overbury  destroyed  him  by  seasoning  with  poi-: 
son  whatever  he  took,  his  food,  his  drink,  and  his  medicine :  so 
every  thing  is  drugged  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  th« 
anarchist  journalists.  Victory  is  depreciated,  and  represented 
as  matter  of  regret,  because  it  tends  to  lengthen  a  war  which  the 
anarchists  and  the  despondents  have  pronounced  hopeless ;  failure 
is  exaggerated  and  made  matter  of  consolation,  or  ill-concet|^d 
joy,  because  it  brings  us  nearer  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Qon* 
test.  With  whatever  enemy  we  may  be  engaged,  upon  what- 
ever cause,  in  whatever  quarrel,  it  is  England  which  is  wrong, 
it  is  England  which  ought  to  yield.  If  Buonaparte  be  spoken  ol^, 
his  crimes  are  palliated  or  concealed,  his  success  blazoned,  his  ta- 
lents magnified^  and  held  up  for  awe  and  admiration ;  his  policy 
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described  as  infallible ;  bis  me^ns  inexhaustible ;  hb  power  not  to 
be  resisted.  Thus  do  these  men  labour  to  destroy  in  their  readers 
all  sympathy  with  their  country ;  all  joy  in  her  triumph ;  all  natural 
pride  in  her  glories ;  all  generous  exuhation  in  her  name ;  all  inte- 
rest in  her  cause.  At  home  every  thing  is  represented  in  the  dark- 
est colours;  nothing  but  imbecillity,  venality,  profligacy,  profu^ 
sion,  waste  and  peculation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  on  the  part  of 
the  people  distress,  misery,  hunger :  the  populace  are  reminded  of 
their  numbers,  they  are  told  of  their  strength, 'and  they  are  re- 
proached for  their  patience,  ' 

*  Pack-bearing  patience,  that  base  property 
And  silly  gift  of  the  all-enduring  ass/ 

Every  topic  is  made  subservient  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  things 
are  bad  and  must  be  changed ;  that  corruption  must  be  cut  up  by 
th«  roots ;  that  the  soil  must  be  cleared  by  the  plough  and  the 
barrow. 

When  com  has  become  damaged  it  is  said  to  evolve  a  specific 
poison  for  the  human  system :  poison  of  this  kind  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  daily  bread  of  the  people  has  been  producing  slowly, 
but  surely,  the  effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  now  become 
*  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven.'  But  though  the  eruption  did  not. 
show  itself  till  a  fit  opportunity  occurred  last  year,  the  infection 
had  long  been  taken.  The  famous  text*  in  Ezekiel,  which  is  the 
watch-word  of  the  Luddites,  was  current  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  north,  more  than  seven  years  before  they  made 
any  public  manifestation  of  a  seditious  spirit.  There  is  another 
circumstance  equally  serious  in  itself,  and  which  ought  to  operate 
as  a  warning  upon  those  persons  whom  it  concerns.  The  secret 
directors  of  these  people,  who  have  given  suf35cient  proofs  of 
their  ability  for  mischief,  lose  no  opportunity  of  encouraging  their 
confederates,  by  producing  authorities  in  their  favour,  and  they 
are  at  no  loss  where  to  look  for  them.  Speeches  which  produce 
no  other  eflFect  in  parliament  than  that  of  exciting  indignation,  at 
the  eflfrontery  of  those  who  deliver  them,  or  wonder  at  their  infa- 
tuation, operate  very  differently  when  they  are  reported  in  a  con- 
densed §hape,  and  all  exposure  of  their  futility  and  falsehood  is 
withheld.  For  this,  no  doubt,  they  are  designed,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  regular  party  policy;  but  the  Luddite  com- 
mittees make  a  farther  use  of  ihem,  and  the  most  inflamma- 
tory harangues  of  this  description  are  printed  like  dying-speeches, 

•  And  thou  profane  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  whose  iniquity  shall  hav« 
an  end, — ^Thus,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown :  this 
shall  not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abve  him  that  id  high. — I  will  oyer- 
turow   overturn,  overturn  it. — xxi.  25,  $,  7. 
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and  sold  througli  the  oianufacturing  districts  at  a  hali\>enny  or 
penny  each.  The  effusions  of  the  hot  city  orators,  and  the  most 
incendiary  paragraphs  of  the  anarchist  Journals  are  circulated  m 
the  same  manner. 

*  Give  me  the  press/  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  ^  against  venal  lords, 
commons  or  princes — against  despotism  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
«hape — let  me  but  array  a  free  press,  and  the  liberties  of  England 
will  stand  unshaken/  And  what  if  the  .press  in  abuse  of  freedom, 
^md  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  freedom,  its  own  as  well  as  all 
other,  should  be  arrayed  against  king,  lords  and  commons,  and  gq-^ 
vemments  of  every  kind  ?  What  would  remain  unshaken  then?  Tliie 
press,  like  all  other  powerful  engines,  is  nlighty  for  mischief  as  well 
as  for  good,  and  little  must  they  be  aware  of  the  force  of  this  ar-   . 
tillery  who  imagine  that  any  government  can  suffer  itself  to  be  bat 
tered  in  breach  by  it  with  inrpunity.     Look  to  the  facts,  and  se^ 
what  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  has  already  produced*     The 
armed  associations  of  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire  adding  to  the  se- 
crecy and  combination  of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  coolness  and 
regularity  of  the  English  character,  and  disgracing  that  charact^ 
by  the  principles  which  tliey  hold,  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  ^ 
the  assassinations  which  they  have  committed ;  even  thesQ  couspi* 
rators  against  life,  property,  and  social  order  are  less  alarming  ifi 
their  acts  and  in  their  purposes,  than  are  the  symptoms  which  ms|- 
^nifested  themselves  among  the  mob  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val.    Who  does  not  know  that  men  and  \^'omen  and  children  para- 
ded the  streets  of  a  populous  city  in  the  heait  of  England,  with 
flags  in  honour  of  that  event — in  honour  of  the  murder  of  one  who 
carried  into  public  life  the  gentleness  of  his  individual  character, 
and  in  his  private,  station  was  the  model  of  every  virtue  i  Tlie  vic- 
tories of  a  Nelson  or  a  Wellington  Mould  not  have  e:^ cited  more 
overflowing  joy  in  them  when  their  natural  feelings  were  uncor- 
rupted,  than  was  displayed  upon  this  accursed  occasion.     Bonfires 
were  kindled  to  celebmte  a  deed  by  which,  the  peaceable  part  of 
die  community  were  shocked  as  at  some  unwonted  visitation  of 
heaven,  and  for  which,  when  they  had  recovered  from  the  first 
stunning  sensation,  they  grieved  as  for  a  private  and  peculiar  cala- 
mity.    Tlie  same  un-english,  unchristian,  inhuman  spirit  displayed 
itself  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  Loudon  the  indication  of  the  temper  of 
the  populace  was  yet  worse. 

These  then  are  the  feelings  of  thfe  pot-house  politicians  who  have 
for  years  past  been  sucking  in  the  venom  and  virulence  of  the  de- 
magogue journalists  with  their  daily  potations.  When  Sir  Francis 
Burdett heard  how  the  wretches  who  would  have  rescued. Bell ing- 
ham  huzzaed  his  name,  we  certainly  believe  that  no  man  regretted  it 
i»ore  than  himself.     At  that  hour,  and  in  these  rejoicings  their 
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temper  disclosed  itself  witfaoat  disguise,  the  temper  of  that  rabble 
who  vociferate  for  purity  of  electiou,  throw  up  their  hats  for  him^ 
•aud  lackey  the  heels  of  his  processions.  They  ratified  the  murder; 
^  they  made  it  their  own  act  and  deed,  and  even  contracted  m  it  a  de- 
gree of  guilt  which  did  not  attach  to  the  perpetrator,     for  that 
unhappy  man,  though  never  M'as  the  forfeiture  of  life  more  impe- 
riously required  for  the-  sake  of  society,   it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  something  like  compassion ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  those 
writers,  who  by  their  pestilent  perseverance  in  preaching  evil,  pre* 
pared  the  people  to  rejoice  in  his  deed,  and  who  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  hold  up  the  victim  as  a  warning,  instead  of  the  murderer! 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  said  that  there  are  three  ways  of  destroying 
tile  liber^'of  the  press ;  '  one  b  by  oppressive  acts  of  parliament^ 
another  by  Ex  qfficio  informations  and  the  unconstitutional  ba- 
nishment of  printers  to  distant  gaols,  and  the  third  by  raising  the 
price  of  cheap  publications.'     In  this  country,  heaven  be  praised, 
the  press  is  in  no  danger  from  either ;  but  there  is  a  fourth,  and  far 
m6re  effectual  way,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  overlooked, — by  giving 
full  play  to  its  licentiousness.     Among  the  truths  of  universal  ap- 
plication which  history  teaclies  to  those  who  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing its  lessons,  there  is  none  more  certain  than  that  the  abuse  of 
liberty  is  always  followed  by  the  loss  of  liberty :  it  is  not  more  the 
rightful  punishment  than  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
crime.     Check  the  abuse  of  the  press  before  the  crisis  is  produced, 
and  its  inestimable  blessings  will  be  preserved;  but  if  the  anarchists 
be  suffered  to  carry  on  their  sapping  and  mining,  and  to  keep  their 
batteries  in  full  play,  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  not  indeed  be 
destroyed  by  their  triumph,  but  it  would  be  perilously  endangered 
after  their  destruction.     The  immediate  horrors  of  the  Jacquerie 
M^ould  be  our  portion ;  the  fatal  consequences  would  be  felt  by  our 
children,  and  our  childrens*  children.     As  for  those  persons  who, 
misunderstanding  this,  or  misrepresenting  it,  would  take  shelter  in 
the  common-places  of  their  orators,  and  tell  us  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  like  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  not  to  be  touched 
without  injury ;  that  it  furnishes  always  its  own  remedy,  and  con- 
veys the  antidote  as  well  as  the  bane — such  reasonings,  if  they 
were  not  likely  to  proceed  sometimes  from  well  meaning  men, 
would  be  too  silly  to  deserve  refutation.     A  word  suffices  to  refute 
them.    What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  they  who  swallow 
the  bane  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  antidote  I  and  would  you 
suffer  books  of  obscenity  to  be  distributed  in  your  family,  because 
you  can  give  your  boys  and  girls  sermons  and  tieatises  of  morality 
to  counteract  their  eflect  ? 

The  incendiaries  have  succeeded  in  kindling  a  flame;  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  laws  to  prevent  them  from  extending  it,  and  addmg 
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ftiel  to  the  conflagration.  There  are  other  csLuses  which  tend  tQ 
shake  the  fabric  of  oiir  prosperity,  over  which  government  indeed 
has  no  coutroul.  The  wide-spreading  defection  from  the  national^ 
church  is  one ;  ^noriier  is  to  be  found  in  thos6  attempts  to  reform* 
the  English  laws,  which,  if  they  were  successful,  would  change  the 
very  principle  upon  which  those  admirable  laws  have  been  founded, 
and  which  even  now  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peo-J 
■pie.  More  direct  mischief  is  produced  by  the  paltry  proceedings 
6f  those  save-all  politicians,  who  boiast  of  their  economy  in  banish-. 
iUg  newspapers  from  the  public  offices,  and  who  calculate  to  the 
fraction  of  a  pen  what  q^uantity  of  quill-barrel  ought  to  be  allowed 
/or  a  clerk's  daily  consumption.  This  pitiful  spivit  cburts  popu- 
larity by  addressing  itself  to  the  meanest  feelings  of  tlie  multitude^ 
and  the  anarchists  need  wish  for  no  better  assistance  than  that 
which  is  given  them  by  these  mole-eyed  and  unintentional  cokdj\i- 
tors.  But  the  more  these  catuses,  which  are  not  within  reach  of  the 
executive  government,  aggravate  the  existing  danger,  the  mote 
necessary  is  it  that  speedy  and  vigorous  measures  should  bt;  taken, 
for  removing  such  as  are  under  its  controul. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  stop  the  contagion ;  the  ftext, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  pre-disposed  so^ 
Targe  a  part  of  the  populace  for  receiving  it.  We  shall  do  little  if 
we  do  not  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  datigei*  by  wise  ahd 
extensive  measures  of  prospective  policy..  The  aniu'chists  may  b^ 
silenced,  and  the  associations  of  their  disciples  broken  up;  but 
while  the  poor  continue  what  they  are,  continuing  also,,  as  tbey 
must,  to  gain  in  number  upon  the  more  prosperous  classes,  the  mat^ 
terials  for  explosion  will  always  be  under  our  keU 

The  first  and  most  urgent  business  is  to  provide  rl^lieffi^r 
those  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  the  times  bears  haixiefit;  Charity 
is  no  where  so  abundantly  and  munificently  displayed  as  in  England, 
not  even  in  those  countries  where  alnis-giving  is  considered  as  a 
commutation  for  sin;  but  mere  charity  is  not  what  is  needed  in 
this  emergency.  The  various  plans  which  haVe  been  devised,  and 
the  local  and  partial  experiments  which  have  been  made  for  bet- 
tering'the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  reported  by  the  sdciety  em-' 
bodied  for  that  purpose,  are  highly  honourable  to  the  members  of 
that  society,  and  to  the  land  in  which  they  exist.  The  society- 
which  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  York^ 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  affording  assistance  to  the  distressed 
counties,  is  doing  much;  and  there  is  cause  to  hope  that  the  bene-, 
fit  which  must  result  from  its  encouragement  of  .the  fisheries  will 
continue  after  the  emergency  is  past.  The  food  which  is  thus 
brought  mto  the  market  is  so  much  clear  gain;  it  is^nutricious;  it  is- 
tbe  cheapest  which  can  possibly  be  procured;  it  is  drawn  from  a 
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source  of  supply  which  is  inexhaustible,  and  die  mode  of  prpcuring 
it  adds  to  our  best  defence,  by  keeping  up  a  nursery  for  our  fleets. 
•  There  is  another  way  by  which  employment  might  be  provided 
for  many  of  those  whom  want  of  work  renders  not  only  burthen- 
some,  but  dangerous  to  society,  and  from  which  permanent  good 
would  ensue  to  the  commuriity.  These  ends  might  be  attained,  if 
bur  great  landholders  could  be  persuaded,  instead  of  adding  estate 
tp  estate,  till  they  count  whole  districts,  and  almost  whole  coun- 
ties within  their  domains,  to  apply  the  capital,  that  is  thus  directed, 
to  the  better  purpose  of  doubling  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
Uiey  already  possess,  by  bringing  them  into  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation of  which  they  are  capable.  How  many  are  the  marshes 
which  might  thus  be  drained,  the  moors  which  might  be  reclaimed, 
tbe  wild  and  lonely  heaths  which  would  be  rendered  productive, 
and  where  villages  vvould  grow  round  the  first  rude  huts  of  the  la- 
bourers! Great  indeed  is  the  present  relief  which  might  thus  be 
afforded  to  those  who  need  it,  the  permanent  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  ultimately  to  the  principal  landholders  themselves :  but 
that  they  shoiild  thus  see  their  true  interest,  and  act  upon  it,  is  ra- 
ther to  be  wished  than  expected.  Of  all  the  maxims  of  proverbial 
^isdom  which  experience  has  bequeathed  to  mankind,  there  is  none 
which  is  so  seldom  practically  applied,  and  few  which  are  so 
widely  applicable,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  old  Ascraean's 
exclamation, 

.  It  may  seepi,  perhaps,  paradoxical  at  first  to  assert  that  a  season 
ofpfess^re  like  the  present,  is  a  fit  season  for  undertaking  national 
works ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  public  must 
ifi30Kie  form  or  other,  support  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  usual 
.  ^ployme^ts ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  administer  this  relief  in  the 
fprin  of  ^ages,  than  of  poor*rates.  The  mouths  cannot  be  idle, 
%nd  as  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  hands  from  being  so,  a 
time  when  there  are  many  hands  out  of  employ  is,  of  aU  others,  the 
tjme  for  such  labours.  One  way  or  other,  be  it  remembered,  the 
men  must  be  maintained :  it  is  therefore  more  wholesome  for  the 
cQOimuriity  to  have,  the  advantage  of  their  labour,  and  for  them- 
^Ives  to  feel  that  they  earn  tlieir  own  maintenance,  than  that  they 
should  be  fed  gratuitously,  and  that  We  should  have  a  race  in  Eng- 
Jand  half  Lud4ite,  half  L^zzaroni.  No  time,  therefore,  can  be  do 
[^oper  for  national  works,  for  making  new  naval  stations  and  im- 
proving the  old,  for  cutting  rqads,  draining  fens,  and  recovering 
tracts  of  country  by  embankments  from  the  sea.  Better  4s  it  to 
<)ngage  in  works  of  ostentatious  convenience, — bett^  would  it  be 
for  the  ^tate  to.  build  pyramids  in  honour  of  our  Nelsons  and  Wel- 
lingtons^ 
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liogtonst  than  that  men  vrha  have  hands,  and  are  Mrilliu|^  to  iwpd;^ . 
should  hi^nger  for  want  of  employment. 

Things  of  |hiii  kind  (and  many  $uchnught  be  devised)  are  pallia- f 
tivesy  which  in  t^i&  qase  are  all  that  are  required;  this,  part  of  the 
evil  being  but  for  a  season.    The  radical  evil  Can  only  be  cured  by 
a  course  of.  alteratives.    .Discussions  and  speculations  upon  first, 
principles  of  government  and  abstract  rights,  with  a.  view  to  the 
formation  pf  some  New  Atlantis  or  Utopia,  have  an  effect  upon 
men  analogous  to  that  which  novel-reading  produces  upon  g^ls :  as 
long  as  the  ioebri^tion  lasts,  it' unfits  them  to  bear  their  parts  in  the 
realities  of  life,,  which  .appear  '  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable^  to  their 
heated  and  high-fed  fancies.     They  become  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
society  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  because  they  cannot  remodel 
its  institutions  according  to  their  own  notions  of  perfection,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  quantum  of  evil  in  the  world,  they  in- 
crease it  by  their  factious  or  querulous  discontent.     The  good  which 
may  be  done  in  this  country  is  immeasurably  great,  the  dispo- 
sition to  it  in  our  rulers  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  means  are  in  our 
own  hands ;  the  invention  of  printing  did  not  come  more  oppor- 
tunely for  the  Restoration  of  letters,  and  the  blessed  work  of  refor- 
mation, than  Dr.  Bell's  discovery  to  vaccinate  the  next  generation 
against  the  pestilence  which  has  infected  this.     The  greatest  boon 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  Britain  (and  this  is  of  such  para- 
mount importance  that  we  cannot  enforce  it  too  earnestly,  or  re- 
peat it  too  often)  is  a  system  of  national  education,  established  by 
the  legislature  in  every  parish,  as  an  outwork  and  bulwark  of  the 
national  church ;  so  that  instruction   should  be  given  to  all  who 
cannot  pay  for  it :  that  as  none  can  die  for  want  of  food  in  England, 
(the  poor  rates  not  haying  been  commuted  for  wedding  sermons  against 
procreation,)  se  none  should  be  suffered  to  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge.    Reverting  to  immediate  relief,  as  well  as  permanent  good, 
why  should  not  government  Extend  its  military  and  naval  seminaries, 
so  that  every  body  who  needed  an  asylum  should  know  where  to  find 
one  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  w  orkhouses  should  empty 
themselves  into  our  fleets  and  armies,  than  that  they  should  pack 
off  children  by  waggon-loads,  to  grow  up  in  the  stench  and  moral 
€ontagion  of  cotton  mills  while  the  trade  flourishes,  and  to  b« 
thrown  out  of  employ,  and  turned  upon  the  public  when  it  meets 
""with  any  sudden  revulsion  f  Seminaries  of  this  kind  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  cost  little  more  than  well-regulated  workhouses.  Boys 
become  useful  at  sea  at  a  very  early  age.     There  is  no  danger  of 
overstocking  ourselves  with  seamen  ;  in  peace  the  merchant  servico 
will  require  all  that  the  navy  can  dismiss,  and  in  war  we  know  what 
is  suffered  from  tlie  difliculty  of  procuring  hands.    Train  up  chil* 
dren  for  the  land  and  sea  service,  instruct  them  too  in  their  moral 
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and  religious  duties,  encourage  them  by  honorary  rewai^ds,  pension 
them  oft  after  they  have  served  as  many  years  as  their  countiy  ought 
to. require  :  they  will  love  the  service;  and  the  arts  of  our  enemies 
will  be  as  unavailing  as  their  arms.  For  the  surplns  of  an  army, 
when  wai^  shall  be  at  an  end,  there  is  jndeed  no  such  immediate 
employment  as  would  be  oflfered  for  our  seamen ;  but  the  same 
means  which  wouTd|  above  all  others,  fend  to  promote  the  power 
aiid  security  Of  (Treat  Britain,  would  provide  an  outlet  for  this  re- 
dundance also. 

National  education  is  the-  first  thing  necessary.  Lay  but  this 
foundation,  and  the  superstructure  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
wliich  may  be  erected  will  rest  upon  a  rock  ;  the  rains  may  descend,, 
and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  it,  and  it 
will  not  fall.  Lay  biit  this  foundation,  poverty  will  be  diminished, 
'  and  want  will  disappear  in  proportion^  as  the  lower  classes  are  tn"- 
structed  in  their  duties,  for  then  only  will  they  understand  their  true 
interests :  they  will  become  provident,  and  the  wages  of  labour  may 
be  greatly  advanced  to  the  unequivocal  benefit  of  all  persons ;  thtts 
will  the  poor  rates  be  diminished,  and  thus  only  may  they  be  ulti- 
mately  abolished.  Tints  also  should  we  render  ourselves  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreign*  consumer ;  the  labourer  being  better 
taught  and  better  paid,  would  acquire  a  taste  for  tlie  new  comforts 
which  would  then  be  placed  witniii  his  reach,  and  by  raising  this 
class  of  the  community  a  step  in  civilisation,  we  create  a  new  and 
numerous  class  of  customers  at  home. 

Is  it  not  easy  then  to  conceive  ourselves  in  that  state  when  the 
wishes  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  our  own  king  should  be  fulfllled ;  when 
every  family  should  have  its -wholesoinfe'  and  abundant 'meat,  and 
every  child  be  able  to  read  its  bibld  ?  To  that  state  we  are  advan- 
cing ;  and  if  the  anarchists  and  their  .infatuated  eoadjiitors  do  not 
succeed  in  exploding  the  mine  which'they  are' pYepanng*  under  our 
feet,  at  that  state  ^we  may  arrive.  Neither  My.' Malthus'^  dhecks 
of  war,  famine,  pestilence  and  vi(!e,'^fi^or  liis  cdrnfortlible  wedding 
sermons,  would  be  required  to  render It'p^rmanent.''  tTtiquestion- 
ably  we  should  increase  and  multiply,' '  There  would  be  more  Eng- 
lishmen m  the  world,  mor6  of;  the  coiftitryiiheit'  of  the  Blakes  and 
the  Nelsons;  tlie  Wolfes  and  the  \yi»lliVigtoiis,  the  Drakes  and  the 
Dampiers,  und  the  Cookes,  the  fla^v^ys  and  die  Hunters,  the  Ba- 
cons and  the  Newtdiis  and  Vli6  Daivys;  the  Hookers  and  the  Btirke^ 
the  Shakespeare^  and'the  Miltftii^;  jnn're  of  that  ftcsh  atid  blood 
which  has  carried  our  iian\e  to  ^ery  |iart  of  the  habitabTe  globe ; 
more  of  that  intellect  which  ha.^  dived  iiit6  the  depths  of  'nature ; 
more  of  that  spirit  wliich  has  com])assieB  erfrth  atid  heaven ! 

The  labouring  classes  have  a  natural  tendency,  to  increase  faster 
than  the  higher  raaks^   'Celibacy  »  ^neh- less- fneqnent  among 
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them;  they  are  more  prolifiq,  1e.mi9era.bly, 

poor  in  cities,  a  larger,  pr9portioi  eared.    This 

natural  and. nejcessary  increase  o  the  cooimu- 

nity  is  in  its  efl'ects  j^s^t  \vbat  .we  of  jproviding 

for  this  increase,  ai?<^, of  |nstrii<;t  ^l^cted,  it  ijs 

danger,  and  ultiniate  detJtruption  b  performed, 

population  then,  becomes  seem;  d  dominion. 

All  that  is  required  to  rendef  it  a       ,  ^0  to  the  ant 

and  the  bee,  consider  tlieir  ways  and  be  wise :  that  we  should  leari^ 
fi'om  wise  antiquity*  on  this  point  indeed  truly  deserving  to  be  s.tiled 
so ;  that  we  should  do  our  part  in  obedience  to  the  first  great  com* 
mandment,  which  bids  us  *  Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue-it.' 

Let  the  reader  cast  a  thought  over  the  map,  and  see  what  elbow- 
room  there  is  for  England.     We  have  Canada  with  all  its  territory, 
we  have  Surinam,  th^  Cape  Colony,  Austral- Asia,  countries  which 
are  collectively  more  than  fifty-fold  the  area  of  the  British  isles, 
dnd  which  a  thousand  yeai;s  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  people.     It  is  thne  that  Britain  should  become 
the  hive  of  nations,  and  cast  her  swarms  ;  and  here  are  lands  .to 
receive  tliem^     What  is  required  of  government  is  to  encourage 
Emigration  by  founding  settlements,  and  facilitating  the  means  of 
transport,  '^Imagine  these  countries,  as  they  woiild  be  a  few  cen- 
turies hence,  aniT must  be,  if  some  strange  mispolicy  does  not  avert 
I         this  proper  and  natural  course  of  things;  the  people  enjoying  that 
\       happim^^s  and  those  domestic  qiorals,  which  seem  to  proceed  from 
1^      no  other  rpot  than  the  laws  and  institutions  with  which  Providence 
^     lias  favoured,  us  above  all  others :  iinagine  these  wide  regions  in  the 
t^    'yet  uncjultivat^d  parta  of  the  fsarth,  flourishing  like  our  own,  and 
^    possessed  by  people  enjoving  our  institutions  and  speaking  our  lan- 
guage.    Whether  they  should  ^  held  in  colonial  dependence,  or 
becomi^  sep^rdte  states,  or  when  they  may  have  cea$ed  t9  depend^ 
i^ppq  the  pareqt  coutitiy,  connected  with  her  by  the  union  of  reve- 
rential attachment  on  one  side,  and  cooimon  interests  on  both,  is  of 
little  import  upou  this  wid^  vie^  of  things.    In  j^nierica  at  this 
d«y,  hostile  America,  unhappily  alienated  from  her  dependence 
upop  Gn^l^nd  b^  our  misconduct  aq^  the  artifices  of  our  coqimon. 
^oemyy  and  npw  the  wanton  aggressor  in  a  war  undertal^ep  in  ob- 
Sjequiouspesi^  to  that  enemy  \  still  in  America,  whatever  is  civilized, 
"whatever  is  intellectual,,  whatever  is  ennobling,  whate^v^r  is  good  ok,  Ace 
great,  is,  and  m^ist  ever  be»  of  English  origin.  ^i  'men 

*  Be  fruitful,  and  n^ultiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  i^nd  subdugj^g .  and 
This  wjas  the  iirst  great  commandment  given  for  collective  s^^his  special 

*  •  Sec  thbiubiect  treated  In  Dr.  Janold'i  ITisstrtatioHs  on  Man,  a  book*V^^^*lv  ^   r^^ 
qneftioD-of-popolatioi^  is  dfoousted  witb  realoiigiuality,  and  wbere  trucpb  nOW 

true  piety  ^ufigbtta  MkI.  support  each  other, 
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and  what  country  has  ever  been  so  richly  empowered  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  it  as  England  at  this  day  ?  The  seas  are  ours,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  uninhabited  or  uncivilised  world  our  laws,  our  language, 
our  institutions,  and  our  Bible  may  be  communicated.  Fear  not 
if  these  se^ds  be  sown,  but  that  God  will  give  the  increase !  Earth- 
quakes may  shake  this  island  from  its  foundation,  or  volcanic  erup- 
tions lay  it  waste,,  or  it  may  sink  into  the  abyss  and  leave  only  rocks 
and  shoals  to  mark  its  place ;  (this  earth  bears  upon  it  the  monu- 
ments of  wider  physical  ruins ;) — but  earth  itself  must  be  destroyed 
before  that  from  which  Britain  derives  her  pre-eminence  can  perish^ 
if  she  do  but  enlarge  herself,  and  send  forth  her  blessings  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  globe. 


Art.  V.  j4n  Appeal  to  the  Gospel,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Charge,  alleged  bvi  Methodists  and  other  Objectors, 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  bt/  the  National  Clergy :  in  a 

^  Series  of  Discourses  delivered  before  the  University  oj  Oxford 
ifi  the  Year  1812,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Uei;.  X. 
JBampton,   M.A.    Canon  of  Salisbury,     &y  Richard  Mant, 

.  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex^  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.     Fourth  Edition.     London.     Murray.     1813. 

'T^HE  subject  of  these  discourses  is  an  'inquiry  into  the  justice 
^  pf  the  charge,  that  the  great  body  of  the  national  clergy  do 
not  preach  the  Gospel.'  p.  9.  They  comprise,  therefore,  w  the 
ihost  arduous  questions  in  theology ;  questions  interesting,  not  to 
the  members  of  some  particular  church,  or  the  disciples  of  some 
jSfeirticular  teacher  alone,  but  to  all  reasonable  beings. 

With  this  impression  on  our  mind^  we  may,  neverthel^s,  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt  whether  even  an  uiliversity  pulpit  affords  the  most 
suitable  opportunity  of  entering  upon*  these  sUbjectiv     if.  properly 
treated,  they  must  involve,  and  as  Mr;  Mant 'baS' tt^ated  Ihem^ 
they  have  involved,  some  of  those  abstruse  qiiesiSilns'wbich  eaimot 
be  profoundly  sifted  without  the  eniployment  of  closei^Teasoniog 
and  nicer  definitions  than  the  attention  of  the  best  infopmed  con-- 
legation  can  convey  to  the  mind.-   Without  these  dislfuifiiiioila 
the  inquiry  is  incomplete;  with'them'it  becomes  unsuitable' to  the 
'  occasion.     We  do  not  urge  this  as  a  censure  upon  Mr.'Mant;   the 
^"'*^nie  objection  might  apply  to  mostf  other  subjects,  %'liidh  his  pfew 
more  o#.  appointment  admitted ;  but  it  accounts,  we  ^neeii^,  for  his 
more  of  i  lightly  over  points  of  great  importiftice  to  die' hl&ttera  under 
The  Iab(h]y  J[>ut  not  very  manageable  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpijt  ; 
than  the  higfor  his.  having  thrown  a  more  oratorical  garb  over   tlie 
we  usually  find  such  subjects  ipvested  with.       ^ 
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In  the  survey  which  we  propose  to  take  of- these  quertions,  we 
shall  lay  particular  stress  on  those  branches  of  them  which  appear 
Wanting  to  the  completeness  of  Mr.  Mant's  inquiry ;  for  V'hile  these 
are  left  out  of  the  consideration,  no  opponent  wOl  allow  the  diflS^ 
culties  to  be  set  at  rest  which  have  perplexed  the  church  ever  since 
th6  heresy  of  Pelagius. 
I  The  most  striking  defect  which  we  have  to  regret  in  the  lectures 

before  us  is  the  neglect  of  systematic  arrangement.  After  an  in- 
troductory discourse,  which  contains  some  very  judicious  remarks 
on  the  proper  method  of  explaining  scripture,  the  author  proceeds^ 
at  once,  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  justification,  predestination, 
and  grace,  thus  reversing  the  natural  order  in  which  the  subjects 
depend  one  upon  the  other,  and  omitting  entirely  what  ought  rather 
to  precede  them  all, — the  consideration  of  original  sin. 

Now   in  every  regular  discussion    of  the    subjects    between 

Calvinists    and '  Arminians,    the   degree    of   corruption   entailed 

m)on  our  natural  will  by  the  fall  of  Adam  must  take  the  lead. 

Those  who  hold  that  corruption  to  be  so  entire  as  to  render  thli 

human  will,  unless  regenerated  and  renewed  by  grace,  altogeth^ 

averse  from  spiritual  things,  and  morally  incapable  of 'any  ob^ 

^dience  to  the  divine  commands,  must  necessarily  be  brought  to  a 

dilemma,  which  carries  them  to  ail  the  consequences  on  which' ^y 

found  their  objections  against  Calvin's  decrees.    This  has  no^  at- 

ways  been,  kept  in  view  by  modem  divines,  and  it  even  seems 

^  doubtful,  from  the  terms  of  his  third  article,  whether  it  occurrtd 

to  Arminius  himself.     Many  who  strenuously  oppose  the  tenets  of 

personal  election  and  irresistible  grace,  do  not  hesitate  to  agree 

with  their -adversaries  as  to  the  natural  aversion  from  holiness  in 

^  the  unrenewed  mind ;  but  they  differ  from  thetn  in  the  ^ssertiort, 

that  grace  to  counteract  the  evil  tendency  is  fully  bestowed,  not 

f'  merely  on  the  elect,  but  on  every  man.     Be  it  ^o':  but  this  grace, 

^\  confessedly,  is  often  abused.     *  It  does  not  force  tlie  man  lo  act 

f  against  his  inclination,  but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered  ineffectual 

^'  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent  sinner.'     tt  follows,  that 

n^  wtere  it  produces  not  the  fruit?  of  holiness,  man's  will  rejects  aiid 

»f^  quenches  it ;  where  it  is  received  it  becomes  effectual  through  the 

<^'  co-operation   of  the  same  will.     Whence,  then,  is  this  co-ope- 

it^'  rative  will  to  be  derived?     It  cannot  be  from  nature,  because  it 

io^  is  a  good  will,  and  goodness  is  excluded  from  the  natural  will  by 

;  ^  the  hypothesis ;  and  if  it  is  of  grace,  it  must  be  of  special  grace 

l^t^  co-operating  with  die  common    grace  bestowed  upon  all  men 

[or-  equally.     Here,  then^i  we  have  all  that  the  Calvinist  demands ;  and 

x^  the  difficult  question  may  be  retorted  upon  us,  Why  is  this  special 

lulp  grace  bestowed  upon  any,  if  it  is  not  bestowed  universally  ?  And 
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how  18  inw  to  be  judged,  if  hb  will  is  thus  predisposed  to  evil 
from  which  he  has  no  natural  inclinatipu  to  escape  ? 
'  It  18  of  greet  imp<Artance  to  observe  this  iiidissohible  connection 
betwe^ti  the  total  corruption  of  the  human  will  and  the  doctrine 
pf  personal  election,  when  the  opinions  supported  by  our  church 
ere  made  a  question  of  controversy.  The  ninth  article  asserts, 
that '  original^  sin  is  the  fault  or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness; 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil/  These  terms  imply  9 
strong  moral  difficulty ,  but  not  a  nioral  inc?ipacity ;  they  affirm  that 
man  is  yery  far  gone  from  origir^il  righteousness,  npt  that  he  ha9 
no  seeds  of  righteousness  remaining ;  that  -the  brightn^s  of  his  ori* 
ginaJ  glory  is  obscured,  but  uot  that  it  is  extinguished  The  degree 
of  natural  corruption  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  must  rest,  whether  it  be  erected  by  Calvin  or  his 
opponents,  llie  insertion  and  studious  retention  of  these  limited 
expressions  on  this  subject  shews  tliat  the  framers  of  our  articles 
were  well  aware  of  its  importance;  and  as  long  as  the  church  is  in 
possession  of  this  vantage-ground,  it  is  an  error,  if  not  a  caliunny,  to 
si$s$rt  tl^t  her  articles  are  Calvinistic  while  her  derf^  is  Aiminian. 

Q^r  r^xi  inquiry  must  be,  qn  what  foundation  it  is  asserted,  that 
vsflf^  U  mprally  unable,  by  the  mefips  either  of  his  own  n^oral 
powers  or  qf  commop  grace,  to  will  any  |hipg  thi(t  c^  render  ^liip 
an  object  of  favour  in  the  sight  of  God»  The  broad  distinetioii 
dravvn  by  Qilvini^ts  is  tiiis ;  the  na^urs^l  will,  they  say,  can  enable 
a  mail  |q  perform  the  yarious  moral  duties  of  life,  and  to  abstmi 
froni  sinful  action^ ;  it  is  papable  of  ^  natural  affectiqn  towar^B 
relatives,  and  h^mane  compassionate  fe^ling^  tovyards  our  fe^Q^ 
creatures ;'  but  it  c%n  incline  to  none  of  these  things  on  that  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  to  God  >vhich  alone  can  render  them  accep- 
table to  him,  *  Of  love  to  God,  and  lov^  tQ  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  and  according  to  his  will,  fallen  man  is  absolutely  incapable 
except  by  the  special  grace  of  God/ 

Nqmv  thi^  distinction,  if  it  is  just,  mu^t  be  founded  either  on 
reason  or  on  Scnpture.  But  it  is  not  founded  on  reason.  The 
same  i^atursil  understanding  which  points  out  to  us  the  different 
degrees  of  regard  due  to  other  men,  according  to  the  relation  we 
b^ar  towards  then^,  and  shews  us  our  social  duties  and  our  per- 
sonal obligatioiis,  renders  it  evident  that  when  these  duties  appear 
to  be  enjoined  as  positive  commands  by  him  who  is  supreme  in 

•  We  have  seen  it  observed,  justly  enough,  that  the  Latin  expression .  is  stronger, 
which  says,  '  ah  ori|;inaU  iustitia  quani  longissinie  distat.'  Bat  it  ijt  not  the  Latin,  but 
the  English,  article  which  Las  been  proposed  fur  subscripUou  ever  since  the  first  r«dfic»- 
tiua  in  the  year  1562. 
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naturef^  th^y  must' be  performed  in  allfegiance  to  him  aiid  in  obedi-» 
^nce  to  his  injunctions.     Such  is  the  actual  corxlusiori  of  reason. 

But  the  Gospel,  it  is  alleged,  directing  to  the  right  performance 
^f  our  duty  from  a  right  principle,  by  a  right  rule,  and  to  a  right 
end,  *  gives  the  moral  duties  a  new  nature,  and  turns  them  into 
evai^elical  obedience.'  No ;  it  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
action,  b^t  simply  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  performed.  When 
Socrates  dissuaded  the  youtn  of  Athens  from  immoralities,  as  being 
unworthy  of  the  purity  of  the  soul,  and  when  a  Christian  preacher 
reproves  vice  as  being  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  will  it 
be  affirmed  that  the  diiferent  motive  employed  to  sanction  the  saitie 
precept  changes  the  nature  of  the  action  in  one  who  conforms  to 
It  ?  Or  will  it  be  ftrgued,  that  man,  by  common  grace,  can  forbear 
from  sin  on  spch  motives  as  an  ancient  philosopher  might  propose, 
but  not  on  the  higher  motive  enforced  by  the  Christian,  without  the 
farther  assistance  pf  special  grace  ?  Surely  it  is  not  reason  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  stronger  the  motive,  die  greater 
i&  the  difficulty,  and  higher  in  proportion  the  degree  of  .grace  re^ 
quired  ta  secure  our  obedience.  ^ 

llie  doctrihe  of  Scripture,  to  whicl 
cofttraiy  to  the  conclusions  of  bur 
them;  There  we  are  told,  not  tliat  h 
diiiqbarge  our  relative  duties,  so  as  to 
so  ^8  to  satisfy  the  Almighty;  but  that 
and  bring  to  execution,  ^  no  good  th 
God  who  maketh  us  perfect  in  ever 
wcM'kiDg  in  ds  that  which  is  well  plea 
accuses  the  heathen  w  orld,  not  foecau 
principles,  for  /  a  man  will  be  judge 
bath, 'but  because  they  were  immoral 
did  not  act  up  to  '  the  law  written  in 
^  filled  with  all  unrighteousness.'  11 
between  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  th( 
between  die  virtues  and  the  vices  c< 
effects  of  common  and  those  of  exl 

verts  were  no  where  told  Uiat  they  were  displeasing  to  God,  as  far 
as  diey  did  *  by  «ature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,*  but  that 
they  must  now  perform  the  same  moral  duties  on  a  higher  motive, 
as  servants,  and,  after  all,  *  unprofitable  servants,'  because  *  ihey 
believed  in  Christ,'  because  *  Christ  loved  them,'  and  because  all 
is  to  be  referred  *  to  the  glory  Of  God,*  The  tenor  of  Scripture, 
in  short,  is  not  that  Cornelius  *  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  and 
gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway'  by  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  grace  from  that  by  which,  after  his  conversion,  b^ 
f  worked  out  his  salvation,'  but  that  the  same  grace  co-operates 
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with  the  reason  and  natural  powers  of  all,  whether  heathen  or 
Christian^  who  do  not  reject  the  gift,  different,  indeed,  in  degree, 
but  not  in  nature. 

That  the  human  will  is  not  so  entirely  corrupt,  but  that  it  has 
still  a  principle  or  power  left  (we  do  not  say  '  to  turn  or  prepare 
itself  for  good  Morks,'  but)  to  co-operate  with  divine  grace  to- 
wards spiritual  things  in  a  manner  quite  iucons^istent  with  the 
moral  inability  ascribed  to  it  by  Calvinists,  may  be  satisfactorily 
gathered  from  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  strong  expressions 
.which  only  a  Pelagian  can  resist,  declaring  its  inherent  pravity  and 
inclination  to  evil.  The  much  disputed  passage  of  St.  Paul  can- 
'  not  be  received  in  any  other  sense  without  a  total  disregard  of  the 
context,*  where  he  says,  *  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but'  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  I  would 
1  cfo  not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not  that  I  do.  For  I  delight 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.'  With  the  inward  nran, 
then,  i.  e.  with  reason,  and  the  will  resulting  from  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  grace  co-operates,  without  which,  it  could  pro- 
duce no  effectual  result,  fruitlessly  '  warring  against  the  law  of  sill 
^hich  is  in  the  members.' 

In  our  view  of  the  matter  the  same  doctrine  is  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  example  of  the  prodigal  sron,  who  is  represented, 
*  when  he  came  to  himself/  that  is,  when  his  reason  led  him  to  re- 
•  fleet  on  the  situation  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  guilt  and 
folly,  as  exclaiming,  'I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
wilf  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  vvorthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  The  assis- 
tance which  these  first  motions  of  the  will,  arising  from  the  sin- 
cere use  of  the.  understanding,  instantly  and  continually  receive, 
and  by  which,  alone,  they  become  effectual,  is  beautifully  described 
in  the  following  verse : — *  And  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him.' 

No  other  conclusion  can  well  be  drawn  from  the  parable  of  the 
sower ;  and  it  receives  a  strong  corroboration  from  numerous  de- 
tached passages  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  singly. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  unintelligible  in  the  co-operation  which  is 
here  intended.  The  Calvinist,  indeed,  would  deny  all  moral  exer- 
tion unless  the  natural  will  were  previously  renewed  by  grace. 
But  those  cannot  be  addressed  by  argument  who  think  it  a  reply 
to  assume  the  very  point  in  question.     Let  them,  then,  appeal  to 

*  See  Hammond  in  loco,  who  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  an  interested  witaess. 
He  plainly  points  oat  the  difFerence  between  this  passage  and  that  in  the  epistle  to  the 
-Galatiaqs,  di.  5«  which  is  commonly  conndered  as  parallel. 
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authority^  and  attempt/  by  their  view  of  the  sttb|ecty  to  recbncik 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which^  takeo  separately,  on  either  sicle^ 
would  lead  to  opposite  conclusions.  On  the  Supposition  that 
man,  by  sii^cerely  meditating  on  th^  motives  set  before  him  by  the 
Gospel,  m^  willingly  incline  to  a  corresponding  course  of  con- 
duct, and  thal^this  conviction  of  his  understanding  is  accompanied 
and  assisted  by^e  Holy  Spirit,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  and 
ardour,  the  different  tone  of  these  passages  may  be  easily  referred 
to  the  prominent  impression  on  the  writer's  mind  at  the  moment, 
either  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  man's  so  exerting  his  own  facul-^ 
ties  as  to  draw  upon  them  the  divine  assistance,  or  (the  more  exact 
supposition  perhaps)  of  his  so  far  distrusting  them  as  to  preserve 
the  consciousness  of  his  entire  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for; 
their  perseverance  and  effect.  But  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy,  either  under  the  Pelagian  idea  of  man's  unassisted 
powers  becoming  effectual,  or  under  the  opposite  notion  of  grace  i 
superseding  all  his  natural  will  and  inclination. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  justifica« 
tion  by  £aith  cannot  be  consistently  maintained  by  any  who  deny 
the  total    and   entire    coi-ruption  of   human   nature.      Holding; 
that  doctrine,  as  it  will  presently  appear  we  do,  to  be  the  great! 
essential  of  Christianity,  to  be  the  motto  of  that  banner  under 
which  all  who  subscribe  to  it  may  justly  range  themselves,  and^ 
reckon  all  other  differences  as  comparatively  trivial,  we  would  in*, 
fltantly  renounce  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  with  which  that  • 
doctrine  was  irreconcileable.     But  k  there  no  medium  between  the  | 
complete  bondage  of  the  will  on  one  side  and  self-righteousness  < 
on  the  other  ?    Does  it  follow  by  a  necessary  connection,  that  man 
must  claim  his  acquittal  as  a  right  from  his  Almighty  Judge  bet , 
cause  he  is  free  to  chuse  when  good  and  evil  aDe  placedi>ef€ire  bim  i 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  a  drowning  man  was  bis  own  pre- 
ierver  because  he  had  strength  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  shore, 
or  to  cry  out  for  assistance,  as  that:  the  human  race,  weak  and  in* 
firm  of  purpose  as  they  are,  cannot  stand  in  need  of  |n  atonement 
whilst  it  is  allowed  diat  a  single  good  principle  remains*  v^ithin 
them.  .. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  Mr.  Mant's  doctrine  qf!  justification, 
in  which  be  seems  to  have  fallen  into  error,  or  at  least  into  bbscu* 
rity,  by  not  adhering  to  his  own  definition.  That  justification  sig- 
nifies '  the' admission  of  Christians  into  favour  and  covedant  with 
God,  and  not  immediately  their  ultimate  forgiveness  and  admission 
into  everlasting  happiness,'  (p.  66,)  we  cordially  agree ;  but'wheB  , 
he  proceeds,  in  the  following  page,  to  state,  that  he  uses  dite  words 
i  justified'  and  *  saved'  indiscriminately,  he  unawares  &Us  into  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  positicMi  with  \vhicfahe  set  out.   If  justifiication  dp^ 
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not  signify  lilcimiite  forgiveness^  bow  c&n.  it  be  synonymous  with 
^vatioii  ?  And-^^'hen  we  are  in  'possession  of  two  such  legitimate 
and  significant  terms  as  justification  and  salvation,  what  can  we 
,  gain  by  confounding  them,  e^^cept  perplexity  i  The  fact  is,  that 
:  y^e  are  Justified  by  faith,  not  including  sanctificatfon,  and. that  we 
are  saved  by  faith,  followed  by  sanctification.  Passages,  no  doubt, 
w:cwt  in  Scripture  where  the  words  admit  of  mutual  substitution,  as 
when  it  is  declared  of  a  gentile  received  into  the  Gospel  cove- 
natnt,  ^  this  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house;'  but  where  die 
object  is  to  lay  down  doctrine,  and  an  accurate  attention  to  terms 
is  required,  they  are  carefully  separated.  Let  a  single  instance 
suffice.  THie  apostle  says  to  die  Corinthians,  *  I  declare  unto  you 
the  Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you^  which  also, ye  received,  and 
in  which  ye  stand.'  This  we  take  to  signify  that  the  Corinthians^ 
by  tlieir  conversion  and  baptism,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  justifi- 
cation; he  then  adds,  *  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  kee[>  in 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain;' 
i.  e.  this  justification  will  lead  to  everlasting  happiness,  if  it  be 
.  followed  b^  its  naitural  fruit — ^sanctification^  Surely  this  is  die 
;  exact  doctruie  which  it  is  safe  to  embrace  and  unexceptionable  to 
enforce ';  that  by  the  free  gift  of  God  we  are  justified  through 
faith;  that  this  faith  leads  to  a  holy  life  ;  and  that  those  who  aro 
.thus  justified  and  thus  sanctified  wilt  finally  attain  salvation. 
•  Mr.  Madt  is  greatly  aiid  reasonably  apprehensive  of  the  erro-i 
neous  deduction  which  the  Solifidian  has  drawn  from  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  justification.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  dan- 
ger does  not  lie  on  that  side  exclusively.  The  passages,  indeed^ 
which  be  quotes  from  Romaine  and  Hawker,  lead  at  once,  if  logi- 
cally followed^  to  the  vilest  Antinomianism.  But  is  this  the  only 
error  among  nominal  Christians  i  Does  Mr.  Mant,in  the  course  of 
tboae  ministerial  duties  which  he  so  faithfully  discharges,  meet  with 
none  who  practically  depreciate  the  merits  of  their  Saviour,  and 
denV  the' necessity  of  his  atonement,  by  trusting  to  themselves,  and 
to  what  they  vaguely  call  their  sincere  endeavours?  From  the 
ap^stblicftl  limes  to  the  present,  those  who  have  earnestly  impressed 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  upon  their  hearers,  have  been 
accufed  of  'depreciating  personal  holiness,  and  they  hayie  uniformly 
replied  bj  appealing  to  their  practice.  St.  Puil  himself  foresaw 
the  error  ana  guarded  against  it ;  but  his  caution  was  not  always 
auflkient,  and  the  evil  \vith  which  the  early  church  waa  either 
tbrtatened  or  actually  infected,  by  an  erroneous  view  of  that  apos- 
Ik'a  doctrine,  gave  a  principal  occasion  to  the  positive  injunctions 
jof  St.  James.  When  the  corruptions  of  popery  had  utterly  un« 
^mined  this  apostolical  tenet,  the  few  who,  from  time  to  time, 
f  pp^akd  from  ecclesiastical  to  evangelical  authority,  were  assailed 
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with  the  same,  accusation*  And  the. answer  h^s  been  utuform/ 
from  the  early  Christians,  from  the  Lpllaticts  in  (his  country,  the' 
Vaudoisf,  the  Hussites,  and  first  reformers  abroad.^  .We  bold,  it' 
is  true,  that  faith  alone  justifies,  but  not  that  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  | 
salvatioA;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  persons  who  have  been  j 
subjected  to  this  reproof  ha^e,  at  the  <ame  time,  been  noted  forj 
denying  themselves  many  of-  those  amusements  and  gratifications  • 
of  life  which  tlieir  opponents  innocently  indulge  in;  st  fsict  which ] 
we  must  at  least  consider  as  successfully  rebutting  the  charge  of' 
Ahtinomianism,  since  it  shews  not  only  no  indiiference,  but^  what 
is  generally  deemed  an* over  zealous  anxiety,  with  respect  to  the' 
conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  purity  of  their  profession. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  sermons,  Mr.  Mant  has  prot^ed, 
with  unanswerable  force,  that  Calvinistic  predestination^  personal* 
election,  and  final  perseverance,  whatever  foundation  they  may  de-| 
rive  from  metaphysical  arguments,  are  as  contrary  to  the  tenor 
and  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attributes  and  the  condition  of  the  Gospel  covenant.     He  states 
it,  with  great  justice,  as  a  ^  vital  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  Cal« 
vin,  that  they  are  grounded  upon  an  imperfect  and  partial  view  of  < 
revelation,  and  rest  upon  a  dubious,  at  least,  if  not  a  decidedly 
false,  interpretatiori  of  detached  passages,  instead  of  being  e»ta« 
blished  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  holy  writ.'  p.  177.     In 
truth,  had  Calvinists  appealed  to  Scripture  alone,  their  opinioiis 
would  never  have  prevailed  so  extensively.     But  as  the  quesdons 
on  which  they  come  to  so  peremptory  a  decbion  involve  subjects 
with  which  human  reason  has  been  always  perpiexedi  such  as  the. 
existence  of  evil,  and  the  effects  of  absolute  foreknowledge  upoH' 
the  liberty  of  man,  they  have  taken  advantage  of  these  diificuhies, 
and  propped  up  their^ solution  of  them  by  detached  passages  pf 
Scripture,  which  we  shall  briefly  consider  in  the  sequel.    'JETie  book 
in  which  the  mfetaphysical  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  predestina-. 
rian  tenets,  produced  in  such  abundance  duritig 
ing  the  Reformation,  have  been  digested  and 
sonable  compass,  is  Edwards's  Treatise  on  F 
commonly  referred  to  by  modem  Calvinists  as 
sentiments  and  the  confirmation  of  them.     It 
'shew  how  little  this  treatise  is  able  to  sustain 
upon  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  like  i 
if  they  c«nnot  find  the  Calvinistic  tenets  in  S 
bound  to  believe  them  as  inseparably  conna 
attributes ;  and  we  undertake  tliis  With  more  ire 
Mant's  argtiments,  being  derived  from  Scrjpti 
sidered  by  his  adversaries  as  leaving  their  pi 
pouched. 
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.  Thbre  are  two  pk>t]its  of  such  inain  importance  in  this  qt^estion- 
tbftt  if  either  of  them  could  be  incontrovertibly  settled^  the  dispute 
\fOuld  be  nearly  at  an  end.  The  first  of  these,  which  Calvinists 
believe  to  be  decidedly  in  their  favour,  is  the  effect  of  the  divine 
pfesci^ace,  which  both  sides  allow  to  be  absolute  and  infallible 
upon,  the  actions  of  those  who  are  th^  subjects  of  it.  It  will  be 
universally  allowed  that  the  Creator  must  have  foreseen  all  the  alter* 
natives  which  the  concatenation  of  events  would  propose  to  the 
choice  of  mankind;  be  must  also  have  foreseen,  unable  as  we  are' 
to  comprehend  so  immense  a  survey,  the  different  characters  which 
difference  of  circumstances  and  a  different  use  of  opportunities 
would  form..  He  must  have  foreseen,  not  only  that  Adam  would 
yield  to  temptation,,  pot  only,  in  general,  that  offences  would  arise, 
but  each  peculiar  disposition  which  circumstances  would  concur  ta 
produce ;  that  pride,  for  instance,  together  with  the  ambition  of  pos-, 
sessing  a  body  of  useful  slaves,  would  be  stronger  than  fear  of  the 
divine  vengeance  in  the  mind  of  Pharaoh ;  that  the  idolatrous  exam- 
ples surrounding  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  apoBtacy  and  subse- 
quent captivity;  that  the, hopes  and  fears  of  future  retribution  so 
strongly  set  before  the  mind  of  Judas,  would  be  insufficient  to 
efiace  in  him  the  love  of/  this  present  world/  He  foresaw,  there- 
fore, that  the  vqlitions*  of  mankind  would  not  interfere  with  the 
QOjurse  of  government  prescribed  by  his  providence ;  and  the  per- 
sons whose  ch^ractiers  are  thus  foreseen,  when  they  appear  on  the 
atage^  bear  their  part  in  the  event  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  liCt  as  it  was  foreknown  they  would  act,  being  swayed  by  the 
greatest  apparent  good,  or  the  strongest  prevailing  motive  at  the 
time. 

In  this  there  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  contingency:  that  is,  un- 
doubtedly various  characters  will  be  formed ;  undoubtedly  such  and 
such  motiveg  will  be  placed  before  them  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  will  have  an  effect  according  to  the  character  to  which  they 
are  proposed.  But  again,  there  is  no  necessity  :  that  is,  no  such 
necessity  as  obliges  them  to  act  otherwise  than  as  they  are  impelled 
by  the  prevailing  idea  of  good,  which,  in  each  individual  instance^ 
the  mind  balances  and  decides  upon,  by  its  own  lights  and  ener* 
gies,  and  is  in  no  assignable  case  so  far  influenced  as  to  become 
any  other  than  a  voluntary  agent.    This,  however,  being  die  im« ' 

*  It  may  be  useful  here  to  defme  that  we  mean  by  free  will  *  a  power  given  and  up* 
held  by  God  of  self-deterroii^ing  or  moraUyspecifying  its  own  acts,  without  any  oeces* 
sitating  predeterminer,  divine  or  human.'  This  definition  is  taken  from  Baxter's  Cattio* 
lie  Theology,  p.  1 — $9,  a  book  very  useful  in  its  object,  as  well  as  its  matter,  in  whick 
the  autlior  shews,  by  adopting  the  Platonic  mode  of  dialogue,  how  much  must  be  con* 
ceded  on  both  sides,  and  how  nearly  verbal  at  last  the  d^erences  become^  wbkh  ooa-- 
'trovessy  widens  into  a  cause  of  serious  disunion. 
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portant  point  upon  which  the  issue  of  the  contest  principally  de-^ 
pends^  it  is  the  one  most  disputed  by  the  Calvinists.  First^  it  is 
argued,  that  whether  God  foresees^  as  we  allow^  that  the  event  will 
undoubtedly  happen,  or  whether,  as  Calvin  says,  he  decrees  the. 
event,  and  brings  it  to  pass,  makes  no  difference  in  the  case.  In-- 
falHble  foreknowledge,  says  Edwards,  may  not  be  the  thing  that 
causes  the  necessity,  but  yet  may  prove  the  necessity  of  the  event 
foreknown.  Of  this  argument  it  is  suiScient  to  observe,  that  it, 
depends  o^i  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  word  necessity.  The  in« 
quiry  is,  whether  the  divine  foreknowledge  influences  men's  actions* 
as  a  cause  steadily  tending  to  produce  a  particular  eflect.  This 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  admission  of  infallible  foreknowledge. 
Tliat  which  infallible  foreknowledge  does  prove,  is  the  certainty ^ 
n^t  the.  necessity f  of  the  event  foreknown ;  but  Edwards,  by  a , 
dexterous  use  of  the  word  necessity,  (of  which  we  shall,  bye-and- 
bye,  see  another  example,)  contrives  to  substitute  it  for  certainty,  so 
as,  in  fact,  to  assume  the  very  matter  which  he  professes  to  argue ; 
naQiely,  whether  the  certainty  of  God's  foreknowledge  imposes 
a  necessity  on  the  human  will.,  That  such  certainty  is  not  neces- 
sity is.  affirmed  by  Arminians,  and  with  them  by  some  of  the  ablest 
naetaphysicians;  who  have  ever  descended  into  the  field  of  ratioci*- 
iiation,,  and^  as  it  app^rs^  is  hitherto  only  contradicted  by  an  eva- 
sion. 

Edwards,  however,  having  broken  his  spear,  has  still  a  weapon; 
remaining,  and  proceeds  to  crush  those  who  dare  to  pursue  the 
contest  farther,  by  a  formidable  syllogism.  '  If  it  be,'  he  says, '  as 
Dr.  Whitby  urges,  that  God's  foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause,  l?ut 
the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  event  foreknown,  this  is  so  far 
from  shewing  that  this  foreknowledge  does  not  infer  the  necesiity 
of  the  existence  of  that  event,  that  it  rather  shews  the  contrary 
more  plainly.  Because  it  shews  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be 
so  settled  and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had  already  been,  inasmuch  aisr 
in  effect  it  actually  exists  already,  its  future  existence  has  already 
had  actual  influence  and- efficacy  and  has  produced  an  eflect,  viz. 
prescience.' 

This  specimen  will  aflx>rd  to  those  who  have  not  entered  into  thel 
metaphysics  of  the  subject,  some  idea  of  the  sophistry  which  isi 
employed  to  maintain  the  Calvinistic  notions,  and  in  which  it  is- 
not  surprising  that  many  minds,  unused  to  the  perplexities  of  a; 
web  so  intricate,  should  be  entangled.  Tlie  argiunent  runs  thus ; 
&at  which  has  produced  an  effect  must  necessarily  be ;  human  ac* 
tions  have  produced  au  effiect,  viz.  divine  prescience,  therefore  hu- 
man actions  are  necessary.  Surely  this  is  toi  ^substitute  for  reason- 
ing the  logical  quibbles  of  the  schoolmen.  Taking  advantage  bf 
the  acknowledged  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  it  attequpts 
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to  establish  the  same  necessary  connection  between  prescience  and 
the  subjects  of  that  prescience.  But  in  arguing  upon  cause  and 
effect,  as  necessarily  comiected,  it  is  of  course  supposed  tliat  the 
efficient  cause  precedes  the  effect ;  whereas,  the  necessity  which  it 
is  here  intended  to  establish,  must  be  founded  on^  one  of  the  two 
following  concessions,  and  falls  to  the  ground  if  neither  of  them 
is  premised  : — either  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  may  pre- 
cede its  cause,  or  that  the  volitions  of  mankind,  being  predicated 
as  the  cause,  precede  the  divine  foreknowledge,  their  pretended 
effect.  If  neither  of  these  is  granted,  or  can  be  seriously  proposed, 
then  there  is  no  such  cause  or  effect,  predicable  in  tlie  case,  as 
produces  necessity.  Yet  this  is  the  argument  which  is  levelled 
against  the  grand  assertion  of  the  Anninians,  that  '  God's  pres-* 
cience  has  no  influence  at  all  on  our  actions ;'  and  on  such  sub-* 
tleties  does  Edwards  ground  his  affirmation,  *  that  there  is  no 
geometrical  theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever  more  capable  of 
strict  demonstration  than  that  Ood's  certain  prescience  of  the  vo- 
litions of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  the  Arminian  notions 
of  liberty.'  Something  more  cogent  will  be  required,  we  appre- 
hend, before  we  dissent  from  the  conclusion  once  made  by  Au- 
gustine. *  Nullo  modo  cogimur,  aut  retenta  praescientia  Dei  tol- 
kre  voluntatis  arbitrium,  autretento  voluntatis  arbitrio,  Deum,  quod 
nefas  est,  negare  prsescium  fulurorum :  sed  utrumque  amplectimuFy 
utrumque  fideliter  et  veraciter  confitemur ;  illud,  ut  bene  credamus, 
hoc,  ut  bene  vivamus.' 

The  other  argument  we  alluded  to  is  confidently  urged  by  Arnii- 
nians.  They  insiut  that  liberty  of  will  is  indispensable  to  moral 
agency  and  responsibility ;  and,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  that 
I  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  '  converts  the  gracious  offers  of  mercy  and 
spiritual  assistance,  the  exhortations  to  repentance  and  amendment, 
the  unqualified  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitet^t  sinner,  with 
which  the  Scriptures  everywhere  abound,  into  the  most  bitter, 
most  cruel,  and  sarcastic  irony  towards  God's  deluded  and  aban- 
^doned  creatures.'  p.  250,  Edwards  is  well  aware  of  die  difficult 
knot  which  he  has  here  to  untie,  and  employs  a  cpnsicjerable  portion . 
of  his  treatise  in  arguing  that  the  general  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind are  mistaken  in  this  point,  and  that  liberty  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary to  constitute  merit  or  demerit,  but  that  commands  to  obe- 
dience are  reasonably  consistent  with  inability  to  obey.  To  what 
shifts  he  is  drive«i  may  be  collected  from  his  condescending  to  in- 
quire, in  the  outset,  whether  the  acts  of  God  are  not  necessarily 
holy  ?  And  w^hether  they  are  on  that  account  the  less  praiseworthy  ? 
This  furnishes  us  with  another  instance  of  an  evasive  use  of  the  ; 
,tertp  necessity.  It  is  strange  that  a  metaphysical  writer  should  re-^ 
q«tinrt»be  renMnddd  that  the  necessity  of  God's  holiness  arisesr 
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from  his  perfection,  that  the  necessity  attributed  to  man  is  that  of - 
imperfection ;  that  the  impossibility  of  the  Almighty  doing  any 
thing  that  is  evil  is  deduced  from  his  independence ;  but  that  when 
we  speak  of  man  as  a  necessary  agent,  the  very  thing  intended  is 
his  being  subject  to  the  controul  of  a  nature  with  which  he  is  en- . 
dued,  or  of  an  impulse  by  which  he  is  actuated,  by  a  superior 
power.     The  necessary  holiness  of  God  is  as  entirely  sui  generis 
as  his  existence,  and  as  totally  inapplicable  to  tlie  virtue  of  any, 
created,  and  therefore  dependent,  being. 

Leaving  this  fallacy,  we  will  briefly  consider  the  stress  of  the  whol« 
answer  to  the  objection  now  under  deliberation,  which  lies  in  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  natural  and  moral  inability  This  pretended 
distinction,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  wholly  without  a  diiference. 
The  same  process  of  reasoning  that  exonerates  natural  inability 
from  command  or  blame,  applies  to  moral.  In  either  case  there  19 
die  same  apparent  injustice ;  that  of  requiring  from  a  map  what  he 
neither  possesses  by  nature,  nor  has  forfeited  by  his  own  fault,  nor 
has  the  means  of  obtaining.  To  appeal,  widi  Edwards,  to  our 
judgment  of  moral  or  immoral  habits,  is  a  manifest  evasion.  Ha- 
bit i^  not  born  with  a  man,  but  is  the  result  of  the  good  or  bad 
use  of  what  is  bom  with  him,  and  what  is  bestowed  upon  him. 
It  does  not  require  metaphysics  to  prove  that  there  may  be  a  moral 
inability  in  the  will  to  comply  with  the  command,  the  motive  U^ 
resist  having  becortie  far  more  forcible  than  the  motive  to  obey ; 
or  that  long  habit  of  yielding  to  motives,  at  first  not  only  resistible 
but  feeble,  may  render  them  at  last  so  powerful  that  the  will  shall 
be  certainly  determined  by  them;  but  the  question  really  is,  though 
dexterously  shunned  by  Edwards,  whether  the  motive  which  lead» 
to  the  '  first  and  determining  act'  which  begins  the  /habit,  is  so 
strongly  set  before  any  man  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events^ 
that  it  shall  be  morally  impossible  for  him  to  resist  it,  and  whethei 
it  would  be  consistent  with  our  idea  of  justice  to  place  so  strong  % 
first  motive  on  the  one  side,  and  a  command  to  resist  it  on  the* 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  for  a  supralapsarian  Calvinist  to  attempt 
to  defend  his  tenets  by  the  notions  of  justice  which  reason  has  es- 
tablished among  mankiixl,  is  the  vainest  of  all  endeavours.  .H^ 
has  only  to  sit  silent,  or  to  answer,  that  God's  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways.  If  there  is  such  a  moral  iiiability,  and  it  is  yet  made  the  sub- 
ject of  command,  it  must  be  judicial,  it  must  be  the  condemnation 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  having  come  upon  all  men  by  the  sin  of 
Adam,  considered  as  our  foederal  head.  If  either  this  mitigated 
doctrine,  or  the  supralapsarian  tenets  which  we  have  been  calling  in 
question,  can  be  proved  to  be  the  clear  language  of  Scripture^  in 
eontradiction  to  the  forcible  evidence  adduced  by  Mr^  Mant,  we 
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shall  be  the  first  to  bow  to  that  authority.     But  ra  the  mean  time 
we  adbtfre  to  that  faith  which  is  consistent  with  our  reason. 

It  is  no  answer  here,  to  say  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  per- 
mission of  evil  at  all  in  the  world,,  or  to  ask,  *  how  God  can  be 
omnipotent,  if  sin  be  not  the  result  of  his  will  f '  *  The  holiness 
of  God's  nature  will  stand  with  tlie  being  of  sin  by  man's  causing, 
but  not  with  God's  causing  it.'  If  we  take  the  assurance  of 
Scripture,  and  view  this  life  as  preparatory  to  a  superior  state  for 
which  we  are  destined,  and  if  that  preparation  is  to  consist  in  a 
, trial  of  character  and  discipline  of  virtue,  vice  becomes  the  touch- 
stone by  whic^h  virtue  is  proved,  and  the  guilt  of  some  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  trial  of  the  whole.  In  the  very  notion  of  a  state 
of  probation  evil  nmst  be  included.  Banish  all  moral  evil,  all 
temptation  to  vice  and  wickedness  from  the  world,  the  world 
^vould  certainly  be  mfinitely  happier,  but  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
situation  of  moral  trial.  Or  if,  while  evil  still  existed,  man  had 
been  irresistibly  determined  to  choose  the  good,  a  case  supposed 
by  Bayle,  and  which  it  is  very  possible  to  conceive,  the  moral  cha- 
jracter  would  have  remained  undisciplined,  untried,  and  unimproved, 
moral  liberty  being  essential  to  a  system  of  which  moral  trial  is 
the  object,  and  retributive  justice  the  consummation. 
-  Now  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  can  see  into  all  the 
reasons  by  which  the  Deity  was  sj\'ayed  to  create  man  as  a  being 
liable  to  error,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  many  considerations  that 
'  mi»y  serve,  if  not  to  satisfy  our  cmiosity,  at  least  to  remove  any 
scruples  which  might  be  raised,  on  this  ground,  against  the  di- 
ving benevolence.  Without  denying,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
a  being  fi^ee  from  all  temptation,  and  unspotted  by  any  stain 
of  guilty  might  be  created,  arid  if  created,  would  be  an  object  of 
the  highest  love  and  admiration ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  the  virtue  of  such  a  being  would  be  altogether  diflFe- 
rent  in  kind  from  the  virtue  of  one  who  has  successfully  resisted 
the  temptations  and  overcome  the  difBculties  to  which  a  good  man 
is  exposed  on  earth,  and  who  has  contributed,  if  we  may  so  say,  to 
the  formation  of  his  own  moral  character.  The  one  would  have 
received,  the  other  has  acquired.  The  one  would  have  succeeded 
by  inlieritance  to  the  possession,  which  the  other  has  obta'med  by 
perseverance  and  labour.  If,  indeed,  that  were  the  highest  cha- 
racter of  virtue,  which  consists  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  and 
love  of  supreme  excellence,  an  idea  which  was  erroneously  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  has  been  borrowed 
from  them  by  the  modern  Quietists,  there  might  be  less  occasion 
for  a  situation  of  so  greaft  difficulty  and  danger ;  though,  even  ac- 
cording to  that  mistaken  system,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  triumph  to 
abstract  the  mind  from  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
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fix  it  to  the  contemplation  of  idea)  and  unseen  perfection.  But 
as  this  specnktive  disposition  of  the  mind  towards  what  is  ab- 
Btractediy  good,  is  found,-  by  experience,  to  be  consistent  with 
much  that  is  vicious  in  practice ;  and  as  real  practical  virtue,  such 
as  we  are  concerned  with  in  this  life,  does,  in  fact,  consist  in  an 
habitual  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
where  revelation  has  not  been  made,  and  where  it  has,  to  the  coiti- 
mands  issued  by  the  creator  of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  this 
habitual  subjection  of  the  will  must  be  acquired,  like  other  habits, 
by  repeated  acts,  and  to  its  formation  must  be  presupposed,  of 
course,  frequent  opportunities  of  executing  those  acts,  or  the  con-* 
trary.  The  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  liability  to  fall  into 
it,  are  liecessary  therefore  to  that  developement  and  discipline  of 
human  character  which  is  the  purpose  of  Qur  temporary  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  life,  and  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  * 
permission  of 'sin  are  not  so  inexplicable  as  is  sometimes  pre-; 
tended  by  Calvinists,  and  alleged  as  an  argument  for  our  abstain- 
ing entirely  from  any  attempt  to  weigh  the  divine  decrees  in  the  ba- 
lance of  human  reason. 

Long  as  the  importance  of  these  subjects  has  already  detained 
us,  we  feel  diat  any  discussion  of  them  Mould  be  incomplete 
which  failed  to  account  for  those  passages  of  Scripture  which,  it 
is  said^  so  strongly  favour  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  that 
*  frequent  quotations  from  them,  in  a  sermon,  without  some  at^ 
tempt  to  explain  away  their  obvious  meaning,  would  subject  the 
preacher  to  the  charge  of  Calvinism/  And  it  is  quite  certain,  that ' 
"without  Uiese  passages  as  a  support,  Calvinism  never  would  have  . 
found  its  way  into  the  church.  But  we  appeal  to  the  candid  au- 
thor of  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  volume,  if  five  chap*  ' 
tens*  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  tend  to  establish  a  doctrine  which,  ge^ 
nerally  applied,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  wJioIe  tenor  of 
the  Bible,  whether  we  have  not  fair  and  rational  cause  for  doubt- 
ing the  justice  of  applying  that  doctrine  uViiversally  ?  To  us,  at 
least,  it  appears  most  evident,  that  the  object  of  the  apostle,  in  the 
much  disputed  chapter  to  the  Romans,  is  to  prove,  that  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Jews  was  not  owing  to  any  merits  of  their  nation,  not 
even  of  their  patriarchs,  which  might  be  supposed  to  entail  upon 
them  a  claim  to  the  continuance  of  divine  favour  after  their  rejec- 


*  Romans  8,  9 — 11.  £phes.l,  S.  There  are  a  few  oocaslooal  expres&ioos>  as  the 
terms  in  which  Pharaoh  m  spoken  of,  those  '*  ordahied  to  eternal  life/  (for  we  cannot 
agree  with  Whitby  and  Mr.  Mant,  in  their  explanation  of  the  word  rilmyfMfot)  6t  the 
nngodiy  men  foretold  by  St.  Jude,  as  *  ordained  of  old  to  this  condemnation/  which 
seom  designed  to  preserve  a  constant  sense  of  the  divine  supcriutcndance.  So  it  is  rt^ 
lated  in  Genesis,  (ch.  28,  v.  7,)  that '  £r,  Judah's  first  bom,  was  Wicked  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord, aa4  th«  I^ord  t lewh|in«* 
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tion  of  die  6osf>6ly  but  that  their  Section  could  only  be  resolved 
into  die  free  choice  and  purpose  of  God.  To  shew  this,  he  citea 
the  declaration  of  the  Almighty  to  Moses,  recorded  in  Exodus^ 
(cap.  S3,)  where  he  gave  him  this  assurance  of  his  having  separated 
to  himself  the  Jewish  nation,  that,  of  his  sovereign  will,  *  h« 
would  be  gracious  to  whom  he  would  be  gracious,  and  would  have 
mercy  on  whom  he  would  have  mercy/  The  subsequent  verses 
declare  of  the  Jews,  that  their  exaltation,  like  the  temporary 
power  of  Pharaoh,  was  not  of  debt  but  of  grace ;  that  God,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  counsels  to  deposit  his  oracles  with  some  nation,  had 
chosen  theirs,  whose  obstinacy  and  apostacy  he  had  long  borne 
with,  that  be  might  make  their  nation,  according  to  his  prophetic 
intimations,  the  instrument  of  conveying  his  mercy  to  the  gen* 
tiles.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  farther,  and  to  shew  how 
the  peculiar  call  of  the  Jews  is  kept  perpetually  in  view ;  but  we 
have  read  the  chapters  in  question,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Scott, 
and  our  conclusion  is,  that  St.  PauVs  language  may  certainly  be^ 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  supposed  to  be  esta* 
bliohed  on  other  grounds,  but  that  the  apostle  himself  applies  it  to 
national  election;  neither  can  we  approve  of  reasoning  which 
would  trausifer  this  argument  to  God's  general  agency  towardy 
•  mankind. 

As  language  is  properly  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  were  with* 
Out  dispute  an  elect,  a  chosen,  a  peculiar  people,  which  would  be 
inapplicable  to  any  other  nation ;  so  it  may  be  jusdy  affirmed  of 
those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  that  they  were  *  cho- 
sen before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  be  holy  and  without 
blame,'  and  that  they  were  '  predestinated  into  the  adoption  of 
childi:en  by  Jesus  Christ  to  God,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  his  will.'  The  choice  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  first 
be  committed  was  as  much  a  call,  as  that  of  Abraham  ;  as  much  an 
election,  as  that  of  the  Jews.  With  regard  to  the  apostles,  our 
Saviour  himself  ss^s,  '  You  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  cho- 
sen you.'  So  after  the  command  bad  be6n  issued,  ^  Go  and  teach 
all  nations :'  we  find  that  the  joumies  of  the  apostles  were  still  un* 
der  the  divine  direction.  ^  Paul  and  Silas,  if  left  tb  themselves, 
would  have  evangelized  Asia  propria  and  Bidiynia,  but  were  pre* 
vented  by  special  intimations  of  the  Holy  S|Hrit.'  Now  though  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  directed  to  those  parts  where  they  would 
find  most  who  were  *  worthy,*  most  who  would  receive  the  word 
'  with  an  honest  and  faithful  heart ;'  yet  we  cannot  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  in  those  districts  from  wiiicb  they  were  at  first  precluded, 
all  would  have  rejected  the  tidings  of  ^race  if  offered  to  their  ao 
ceptance ;  or  that  the  distinction  of  m^oral  characters  should  have 
been  so  exacdy  presf^rved,  as  that  there  wa«.OM«^h  t(^  chusA  between 
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the  worst  man  who  was  converted  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  best  wlio 
was  exchided.  That  certain  individuals  should  have  advantages 
over  others,  is  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  is  no , 
more  an  impeachment  of  God's  justice  than  his  becoming,  exclu* , 
sively,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  or  enlightening  one  portion  of  the' 
globe  with  Christianity  in  preference  to  another.  Unless,  however, « 
we  suppose  that  at  the  very  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  all 
were  called  to  partake  of  it,  who  had  fit  qualities  for  its  reception, 
we  must  allow  that  those  to  whom  opportunity  was  given  to  be 
^mong  the  early  converts,  were  called  to  peculiar  privileges,  and 
really  '  obtained  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the 
purpose  of  God.'  St.  Paul  asserts  this  of  himself !  no  one  will 
deny  it  of  him ;  or  of  any  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  whom  Philip  was  expressly  sent  to  meet ;  or  of  Corne- 
lius; or  of  the  Philippians,  to  whom  St.  Paul  directed  his  course, 
when  specially  diverted  from  his  original  intention  of  visiting  Bi- 
thynia.  But  all  these  cases  are  as  mueh  exceptions  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  respect  to  the  other  individuals  in  tfie  world  at 
large;  as  his  dispensation  with  regard  to  the  Jews  was  different* 
from  the  case  of  all  other  nations.  Such  exceptions  neither  placet 
other  nations,  nor  other  individuals,  under  the  anathema  of  Calvin, 
Quos  Deus  praeterit,  reprobat;  any  more  than  a  king  ^an  be  s^id  to 
dishonour  those  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  does  not  advance  to  a 
station  near  liis  person,  or  enfiploy  upon  any  special  mission.  The 
purpose  of  Qod  required  that  the  records  of  the  creation  shoiddTe 
presejfved^with  some  particular  nation,  till  the  fulness  of  time  when 
his  glory  should  be  more  generally  mmiifested.  He  selected  the 
Jews.  So  it  required  that  some  individuals,  and  families,  and  towns, 
and  districts  should  first  receive  the  Gospel,  and  then  become  his 
instruments  in  communicating  it  through  the  world.  These  '  he 
quickened,  when  they  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :'  these  he  ^ 
selected  as  '  vessels  of  mercy'  from  the  general  corruption  of  the 
heathens.  But  unless  it  be  assumed  that  every  senrlence  whicb 
finds  a  place  in  the  apostolical  writings  is  applicable,  without  li* 
mitation,  to  all  future  Christians ;  it  caimot  be  argued  from  the 
case  of  the  Ephesians,  that  no  individual  will  be  saved,  who  is 
not  *  predestinated  into  the  adoption  by  Jesus  Christ  accordmg  to 
the  good  {^asttre  of  Gotfs  will'  alone,  and  called  according  to 
sach  a  special  election,  and  converted  by  '  grace  attended  by  a 
moral  necessity.* 

If  it  has  appeared  from  these  considerations,  that  there  are  no 
invincible  obstacles  either  in  reason  or  Scripture,  against  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Mantl^as 
urged  on  the  other  side  from  the  tenor  of  Revelation,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  attributes  become  irresistible.    We  shall  present 
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our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  the  forcible  style  and  skilful  illua^ 
tration  which  Mr.  Mant  has  employed  in  support  of  his  opinions.  | 

*  It  will  be  elucidating  by  a  beautiful  example  the  scriptural  notions  I 

of  assurance  and  perfection,  to  which  the  Christian  is  daily  drawing 
more  near,  and  of  assurance  not  vouchsafed  unto  liim  until  the  close  of 
bis  mortal  life;  if  I  call  to,  your  recollection  the  last  moments  of  a 
"  most  learned,  most  humble  and  holy  man,"  a  man  of  saintlike  and  apo-  | 

slolical  simplicity.   "  I  have  lived,'*  said  he,  "  to  see  this  world  is  made  I 

up  of  perturbations,  and  I  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  ga- 
thering comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account  with  God, 
which  r  now  apprehend  to  be  near.     And  though  1  have  by  his  grace  ' 

loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  him  and  to  all  men ;  yet,  if  thou,  Q  i 

Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I  have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it? 
And  therefore  where  I  have  failed,  Lord,  show  mercy  to  me:  for  I 
plead  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteousness, 
for  his  merits  who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  And 
since  I  owe  thee  a  death.  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take 
%h\\ie  own  time :  F  submit  to  it !  I«et  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  let  thy  will 
be  done  !  With  which  expression,"  adds  his  biographer,  **  he  fell  into  a 
dangerous  slumber,  dangerous  as  to  his  recovery  ;  yet  recover  he  did, 
but  it  was  only  to  speak  these  few  words :  God  hath  heard  my  daily  pe* 
titions;  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  is  at  peace  with  me: 
from  which  Jblessed  assurance  I  feel  that  inward  joy,  which  this  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  from  me.  More  he  would  have  spoken;  bul 
his  spirits  failed  him ;  and  after  a  short  conflict  between,  nature  and 
death,  a  quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so  he  fell 
asleep." 

'  $uch  were  the  dying  sentiments  >of  a  man,  whom  his  biographer 
characterizes  by  great  learning,  remarkable  meekness,  godly  simplicity, 
and  Christian  moderation  :,whom  his  contemporaries  esteemed  as  most 
capable  of  *  teaching  learning  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by  example  ;* 
.whom  pot  this  University  alone,  but  our  Church  and  Nation,  have  uni- 
formly esteexned,  as  one  of  their  brightest  luminaries;  and  to  whose 
perits  the  testimony  of  two  successive  moqarchs  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  great ;  who  have  con- 
curred in  adoiking  the  appellation,  that  his  sovereigns  had  bestowed, 
and  in  transmittiiig  his  honour  to  posterity  as  *  the  learned,  or  judici- 
XiuSy  or  reverend,  or  venerable  Hooker.'  | 

'  Virtually  disclaiming  the  modern  doctrine  of  assurance,  by  decla- 
ring that  '^  the  strbngest  in  faith  that  livetb  on  the  ^^rth»  has  always 
.need  to  labogr,  strive,  and  pray,  that  his  assurance  concerning  heavenly 
and  spiritual  things  may  grow,  increase,  and  be  augmented  :"  and  di^ 
/Claiming  the  modern  doctrine  of  perfection  by  an  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  unrighteousness,  he  bore  his  testimony  to  the  truths,  , 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  even  before  the  opposite  I 
heresies  had  taken  root  amongst  us.  With  singular  gratification  I  close 
the  present  discourse  by  such  ati  attestation  to  the  soundness  of  tbe  te- 
nets, which  I  have  been  deducing  from  the  Oracles  of  God :  for  1  can-            I 
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not  consider  it  a^  a  matter  of  trifling  moment,  that  they  are  thus  inci- 
dentally supported  by  one,  whose  heart  was  the  living  picture  of  that 
poorness  of  spirit,  to  which  is  promised  the  blessing  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leaven  :  and  whose  mind  was  of  a  capacity  to  trace  the  operations  of 
law,  einanating  from  the  bosom  of  the  Creator,  and  diffusing  harmony 
throughout  his  works/ — pp,  491— 494. 

'  It  is  no  uncomjnon  mistake  to  imagine,   that  the  persons  whose  i 
opinions  dissent  from  our  own,  on  certain  known  points,  believe 
and  leach  every  tiling  except  what  we  ourselves  teach  and  believe^ 
To  this  notion,  which  is  more  universal  than  either  its  justice   or 
charity  render  desirable,    Mr.  Mant,  unintentionally  no   doubt, , 
gives  some  countenance;  by  an  occasional  want  of  selection  m ' 
the  author  whom  he  confutes,  and  a  want  of  discrimination  in  his 
application  of  their  peculiar  tenets.     But  we  must,  have  done. 

The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Mant  winds  up  his  last  discourse, 
are,  however,  too  excellent  and  t6o  important  to  be  \\  itiiheld  from- 
our  readers. 

*  JFirst,  considering  the  activity  of  our  enemies,  and  the  propen- 
sity, which  they  diligently  foster,  to  disparage  the  clerical  chaijacter, 
we  should  be  stimulated  more  than  ever,  to  *  take  heed  to  ourselves'  by- 
a  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  professioui  aud  by  a  strict  at- 
tention to  our  personal  conduct..  Of  our  parishioners,  and  of  mankind 
in  general,  the  great  bulk  are  not  capable  of  deciding  on  controverted 
topics,  but  they  are  all  able  to  judge  of  external  conduct.  By  careful 
attention  to  their  interests,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  we  may  attach 
them  to  our  persons ;  and  thus,  by  natural  consequence,  to  our  mi- 
nistry: and  it  will  be  no  difficult  conclusion  for  them  to  draw,  that  in- 
asmuch as  we  labour  to  '^  do  the  will  of  God,  we  know  of  the  doctrine^ 
whether  it  is  of  God." 

*  Secondly,  The  same  consideration  should  operate  on  us  as  an  addi" 
tional  caution,  to  "  take  heed  to  the  doctrine;"  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  its  original  purity  and  simplicity.  Truth  lies  between  the  se-{ 
Yeral  extremes  of  Antinomian  licentiousness,  and  mere  morality ;  of  ir- 
resistible grace,  and  unassisted  free-will.  This  is  the  path,  in  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  walk  ;  ever  remembering,  that  the  right  method  of 
confuting  erroneous  opinions  is  not  by  maintaining  the  opposite  errors, 
but  by  setting  forth,  and  contending  for,  the  tru^  evangelical  faith. 
Conduct,  such  as  this,  is  best  adapted,  under  the  favour  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  to  establish  our  friends,  and  to  defeat  our  enemies.  They, 
"who  accuse  us  with  an  honest  conscience  and  a  meek  and  Christian  spi- 
rit, may  thereby  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  at  least  to 
be  temperate  in  urging  it ;  to  forbear  from  being  active  adversaries,  if 
they  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  become  cordial  friends.  Whilst,'  as  to 
others,  provided  we  afrord  them  no  just  occasion  of  offence,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  divisions  and  heart-burnings,  which  they  promote,  will 
fall  upon  their  own  heads.  "  Wo  unto  him,"  saith  our  Lord,  "  by  whom 
the  oflfenee  cometh  !^  God.  forbid,  my  brethren,  that  it  should  come  by 
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us !  Within  these  hallowed  walls,  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are  now 
assembled,  the  Fathers  of  our  Reformed  Church  resisted  the  power  and 
malice  of  their  persecutors,  and  bore  resolute  testimony  to  "  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus/*  Within  the  precincts  of  our*  University,  they  sealed 
that  testimony  by  their  blood.  Men  indeed  they  were,  not  exempt 
from  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  their  nature:  but  they  were 
men,  second  to  none,  whom  Almighty  God  ever  sent  in  his  mercy  to 
bless  a  favoured  land,  either  in  natural  ability;  or  in  acquired  learning ; 
or  in  the  Christian  graces  of  humility  and  meekness;  or  in  the  patience, 
wherewith  they  investigated  the  truth  ;  or  in  the  fortitude,  with  which 
they  defended  it,  through  disgrkce  and  tribulation ;  during  temptation 
and  persecution;  amid  imprisonment,  in  the  flames,  and  Unto  death. 
May  God  Almighty  give  us  grace  to  serve  him  faithfully,  as  they  did; 
to  tread  steadfastly  in  their  footsteps ;  and  to  "  bear  up  the  pillars"  of 
that  Church,  of  which  they  laid  the  foundation/ 

In  this  prayer  we  are  persuaded  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
would  heartily  concur,  who  yet  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mant  in 
all  his  points  of  doctrine.  Notwithstanding  the  eye  of  suspicion 
with  which  they  are  commoniy  viewed,  we  believe  them  to  be  cor- 
dially attached  to  the  establishment ;  not  only  because  their  own  inte* 
rests  are  inseparably  connected  and  interWoven  with  it,  but  because 
they  devoutly  consider  it  as  the  best  and  purest  part  of  tliat  true 
\  and  catholic  Church,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  enlarge  and  their 
pride  to  defend.  They  value,  and  most  justly  value  it,  as  having 
preserved  this  kingdom,  under  God,  by  the  persons  whom  it  has 
nourished  and  instructed,  comparatively  free  from  the  religious  and 
moral  corruptions  which  deform  the  features  of  too  many  Euro- 
pean natioRi»:  they  venerate,  and  justly  venerate  it,  as  the  shield 
which  has  turned  aside  the  shafts  of  infidelity,  and  repelled  the  as* 
saults  of  avowed  opposition  ;  and  we  rely  confidently  on  their  as- 
sistance, if  occasion  should  unhappily  call  for  it,  in  defending  this 
safeguard  of  our  national  security  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


Aet.  VI.  Travels  in  Southern  Africa  in  the  Years  1803 — 1806. 
By  Henry  Lichtienstein,  Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Philosophy, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin ; 
Member  of  several  learned  Societies,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from 
the  original  German,  by  Anne  Plumptre.     London.    1812. 

TTwas  said  long  ago  by  Aristotle,  '  that  Africa  was  always  pro- 

-*■  ducing  something  new.'     We  may  still  say  the  same ;  for  if  it 

yields  no  other  novelty,  it  is  at  least  abundantly  productive  of  new 

'  books^    A  barren  pook  of  the  southern  extremity^pf  this  huge  con* 
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tinent  has  fiuniflh^  even  our  humble  collection  with  near  forty 
volumes^  twelve  of  which  ai^  goodly  quartos;  and  we  verily  believe 
thaty  widiout  taking  into  account  a  number  of  Dutch  folios^  ^  dick 
m  all  dis  cheese/  we  could  enumerate  as  many  more.  Yet  the  la* 
borious  countryman  of  the  indefatigable  Graevius,  in  addition  to  the 
pcmderous  quarto  now  before  us,  threatens  to  increase  the  heap  by 
three  more  volumes  of  the  same  size  and  on  the  same  subject, 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  mention  '  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  purchase  thb  first  volume/  (Pref.)  May  a  fifth,  *  being 
the  account  of  our  sea  voyage/  is  advertised  in  a  note  (p.  3,)  with  a 
hope  that  it  will  be  '  useful  to  future  voyagers :' — ^useful,  we  sup- 
pose, to  instruct  them  how  to  effect  a  Dutch  passage  from  ^e 
Texel  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  five  months,  which  odier  na- 
vigators generally  make  in  two. 

The  present  volume  is  a  probationary  one,  and  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
has  dierefore,  wisely  enongb,  put  forth  his  whole  strength  upon  it : 
he  has  not  only  laid  under  heavy  contributions  Kolben  and  Vail- 
lant,  Sparrman  and  Barrow,  the  Iw^  of  whom  serves  as  his  general 
text-book,  but  he  has  enlisted  into  bis  service  the  journal  of  the 
Govemor*>General  Jansens,  the  digested  observations  of  Mr.  Com* 
missary-General  De  Mist,  Alberti's  account  of  the  Kaffers,  re- 
cently published  in  Holland,  and  die  information  gleaned  from  the 
missionary  Van  der  Kemp,  who  resided  some  time  among  these 
people.  Yet  with  all  this  host  of  auxiliaries,  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
has  contrived  to  make  just  as  dull  and  uninteresting  a  volume  as 
we  have  yet  been  doomed  to  wade  through.  The  southern  ex^ 
tremity  of  Africa  is,  in  one  respect,  but  a  barren  subject  for 
'a  member  of  several  learned  societies;'  it  exhibits  no  traces  of  a 
cultivated  race  of  men ;  no  remains  of  ancient  monuments ;  not  a 
vestige  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  wild  and  uncultivated  na- 
ture it  is,  however,  abundantly  rich ;  and  here  it  affords  endless 
opportunities,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  to  exercise  the 
talents  of  a  *  doctor  of  physic  and  philosophy,'  and  to  employ  the 
zeal  of  a  *  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin,' 
both  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  those  who  are  doomed 
to  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Lichtenstein,  we  think,  has  completely  failed  to  effect 
^ther  the  one  or  the  othen  If  it  were  not  for  a  box  of  *  Halle's 
medicines,'  which  he  purchased  at  the  Cape,  and  a  glass  of '  pulvis 
antispasmodicm'  which  he  gave  to  a  woman  in  hysterics,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  boors  are  mighty  fond  of  *  essentia  dulcis,'  by 
which,  we  suppose,  is  meant  either  treacle  or  sugarcandy,  we  could 
not  possibly  have  dbcovered  that  he  had  taken  out  a  medical  di« 
ploma.  We  beg  pardon — he  has  made  at  least  one  discovery  in 
pathology,  which  must  be  exceedii^y  consoling  to  dram-drinkers  ; 
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11)13  isy  that  the  stone  iii  the  bladder^  which  is  a  coihmon  coiDplaint 
among  the  Dutch  boors,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  *  thie  want  of 
spirittious  liquors!'  We  are  the  more  desirous  of  biinging  forward 
this  important  discovery,  as  his  fair  translator,  in  admitting  the 
novelty y  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  *•  remonableness  of  the  cause 
assigned/  (p.  88.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  /  the  physician  of  tlie  com- 
missary-general'  lells  us,  with  much  complacency,  how  he  drew 
after  hhn  the  Dutch  farmers,  '  as  if  he  were  able  to  perform  like 
miracles  with  those  recorded  by  the  E^angeliitts.' 

Of  his  philosophical  acquirements,  moral,  physical  or  experi- 
mental, the  book  aii'ords  but  little  elucidation*;  and  we  almost  re- 
gret, though  at  the  expense  of  a  sixth  quarto,  that  he  did  not,  as  he 
bad  once  intended,  furnish  us  with  '  a  sketch  of  his  history/  diat 
the  ^  reader*  might  be  acquainted  '  with  his  niodes  of  thinking.'  A 
note,  however,  of  three  liries  has  given  us  some  incidental  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  ^  Colonel  Gordon,  who  signed  the  capitulatiott 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Cape,  was  a  professed  adherent  of  the 
Orange  party.  A  few^  days  after,  this  otketmse  upright  man,  made 
a  public  confession  of  his  error  to  the  world  by  destroying  himself/ 
Here  is  more  '  philosophy'  than  an  ordinary  readermay  at  the  first 
glance  perceive.  Colonel  Gordon  was  governor  of  the  Cape,  a 
man  of  universal  Lenevolence,  extensive  charity,  and  remarkable 
for  his  attention  and  hospitality  to  strangers.  The  capitulation, 
which,  as  governor,  he  was  called  upon  to  sign,  was  more  favour- 
able to  the  vanquished  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  in  the  dis^ 
tracted  state  of  Ihe  colony,  with  so  large  a  force  before /it;  it  se- 
cured to  the  inhabitants  their  laws,  their  religion,  their  property, 
and,  what  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  it  guaranteed  the  paper  cur« 
rcncy  with  which  their  friends  the  French  had  inundated  them. 
Yet,  because. Colonel  Gordon  was  a  faithful  subject  of  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime^ 
it  seems,  which  could  be  expiated  only  by  self-destruction ! 

Though  Mr.  l..ichtenstein  assures  us,  we  know  ijot  why,  that 
*  he  never  had  any  temptation'  to  swerve  from  his  *  undeviating  ad- 
herence to  truth,'  (p.  3,)  he  has  often  been  tempted  to  *  set  down* 
things  which  betray  rather  too  much  credulity  for  a  *  doctor  in  phi-. 
losophy.'  Thus  he  meets  with  a  Malay  slave  of  120  years  of  age, 
with  another  of  107,  and  a  third  above  100.  (p.  168.)  He  is  as- 
sured by  experienced  hunters,  and  he  believes  them,  that  in  the  fo- 
rests of  Sitsikamma  there  are  elephants  eighteen  feet  kigh^  \yhicli 
run  in  troops  of  500 !  He  sees  a  vagabond  colonist  seven  feet 
high,  '  the  living  figure  of  a  Hercules,  the  terror  of  his  enemies, 
the  hope  and  support  of  his  friends.'  This  favourite'^  of  Mr.  Lich- 
tenstein,  who  had  been  outlawed^  by  the  Dutch,  was  one~  of  the 
/  wannest  patriots,  and  opposers  of  the  Orange  principles,' (p.  2 10,) 
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and  be  hated  the  English  to  the  doctor's  heart's  desire.  He  be- 
lieves .too,  that  the  English  spent  sixteen  miliums  sterling  on  the 
Cape/ jet  left  it  in  a  ruinous  condition !  (p.  42)  and  he  was  present 
when  a  hunting  party  brought  home  the  nesh  of '  seventeen  elands^ 
from  seten  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  piece/  (about  thirteen  thoUr 
mnd  pounds,)  in  a  single  waggon !  (p.  97,)  &c. 

We  apprehend  that  Doctor  Lichtenstein  was  made  '  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin/  in  consequence  of 
a  box  of  insects  presented  to  that  learned  body  ;  for  we  find  no* 
thing  in  his  book  \vhich  indicates  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
science.  He  sometimes,  indeed,  talks  of  birds  and  butterflies,  but 
whenever  he  ventures  upon  a  name,  he  is  almost  sure  to  blunder. 
The  common  sea-gull,  {larus  canus,)  which  he  saw  in  the  inland 
arm  of  Saldanha  bay,  he  misnames  the  diomedea  exulans,  the  great 
albatross,  at  least  five  times  the  size  of  the  sea-gull,  and  met  with 
only  on  the  wide  ocean,  (p.  45.)  He  makes  the  klipspringer,  the 
greisbek  and  the  duiker,  three  distinct  species  of  the  antelope,  to 
be  one. and  the  same  animal,  (p.  72,)  and  Hie  little  antelope 
(pygm(Ea)  he  confounds  with  the  orehi.  He  saw  also,  what  no 
human  being  besides  ever  saw,  the  cervus  elephus  or  red-deer, 
close  to  Swdlendam.  (p.  165.)  Now  it  happens,  that,  as  neither 
of  itfae  Americas  furnishes  a  single  species  of  the  antelope  tribe, 
none  of  the  stag  kind  has  yet  been  discovered  in-  the  south  parts 
of  Africa,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  whole  continent 
ever  produced  a  single  species.  .  The  little  spotted  hog-deer  is 
a  native^  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  oriental  islands,  and  not  of 
the  Cape,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed.  In  ho  department 
of  natural  history  has  Mr.  Lichtenstein  brought  forward  a  new  ob- 
ject ;  nor  can  we  discover  any  of  that  *  important  information'  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  (Pref.  5,)  he '  obtained  in  his  first  journey  no  in- 
considerable stock.'  Indeed,  bad  Mr.  Lichtenstein  been  gifted  to 
the  extent  implied  by  his  many  titles,  he  was  so  overlaid  with  the 
^  train  of  followers/  and  the  baggage  which  *  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  Mr.  Commissary-General  de  Mist'  was  supposed  to  demand,  as 
to  be  utterly  incapacitated  from  exploring  the  country.  This  ex- 
pedition de  parade  consisted  of  de  Mist  and  his  son,  a  lieutenant, 
an  ensign,  and  a  corporal,  with  seven  dragoons,  a  serjeant,  twelve 
hottentots  and  four  slaves,  a  surgeon,  (besides  the  doctor,)  a  clerk, 
a  steward  of  the  household,  two  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  a 
French-horn-player,  and  a  courier ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  Mi{i3 
Augusta  de  Mist,  the  commissary's  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  nine- 
teen, in  whom  was  ^  a  singular  union  of  feminine  softness  and  teiW 
derness  of  heart  /  she  was  accompanied  by  another  youiig  lady  of 
the  Cape,  and  two  female  servants.     It  was  not  very  discreet,  we 
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think,  in  the  commissary-general,  to  carry  this  paragon  of  '  femi- 
nine  softness'  into  the  midst  of  a  horde  of  brawiiy  Ki^ffers,  who 
stalk  about  in  perfect  nudity : — but  bashfulness  and  modesty  are  no 
'  features  of  the  female  character,  in  the  *  new  morality'  of  the  Ger- 
man school.* 

Thus  encumbered,  we  could  pardon  the  want  of  ability  to  col- 
lect, and  even  of  capacity  to  communicate — ^but  the  insufferable 
vanity,  not  merely  shewing  itself  ^  obliquely  through  all  the  efforts 
to  preserve  an  appearance  of  modesty  and  humility,'  (Prcf.  1,)  but 
the  lumbering  German  vanity,  which,  with  Ihe  most  undisturbed 
placidity,  describes  its  own  leaden  labours  as  ^  better  than  any 
preceding  ones,'  and  as  '  correcting  whatever  has  been  erroneously 
represented  by  other  writers,'  is  too  contemptible  for  indignation, 
and  too  stupid  for  ar.usement. 

We  never  were  more  at  a  loss,  than  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
convey,  in  any  reasonable  space,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  *  since  (as  the  author  justly  observes)  no  travels 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  resemble  it  in  any  way.'  (p.  7.)  It 
would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  trace  his  route  (without  any  map 
to  guide  us)  across  the  open  plains  of  Africa,  from  Brakkefontein^ 
^  where  the  water  was  bad,  to  Hartebeest-krall,  where  it  was  no  bet- 
ter ;  from  an  Ausspannplatze  to  Neiuwe-jaarsdrift,  and  from  Her- 
mannuskraal  to  Modderfontein  in  Agterbruintjeshoogte :  nor  would 
it  afford  our  readers  much  amusement  to  hegar,  that  Scfaalk* 
vandermerwe's  grandmother  was  an  orphan  from  the  Weeskam* 
mer,  sent  to  the  Cape  ^  to  promote  population ;'  or  that  Zwellcn* 
dam  is  derived  from  Swellengrebel,  and  ought  to  be  spelt  with  an 
S.  We  shall  therefore,  as  the  best  service  which  we  can  render 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  employ  a  few  pages  in  gleaning 
from  those  '  other  authors'  whom  Mr.  Lichtenstein  affects  to  de* 
spise,  a  concise  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  objects  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa ;  taking  Mr.  Lichtenstein  along  with  tts,  and  suf- 
fering him  to  tell  his  own  story  whenever  be  has  any  thing  worth 
communicating.  At  the  same  time  we  must  premise  that  this  pro- 
bationary volume  carries  us  no  farther  than  Oraaff  Reynet,  to 
which  place  the  grand  expedition  of  the  commissary-general  pro- 
ceeded through  the  most  freqnented  districts  of  thij  colony,  smd 
consequently  the  least  likely  to  afford  any  thing  new. 

•  General  Jansens,  the  year  preceding,  travelled  among  the  hostile  KaJfers,  attended 
•nly  by  hb  private  secretary  and  half  a  dozen  dragoon» ;  and  his  ohservations  form  the 
best  portion  of  jNIr.  Licbtensiein's  book.    Jansens  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  bred  a 
•oldier.     Mr.  Coiuuiissary  Uitenhage  (for  we  are  told  De  Mist,  Belg.  dung,  is  his  title,) 
y  was  bred  an  attorney ;  at  the  French  revolution  he  became  a  patriot,  deserted  bis  sove- 

reign, and  had  precisely  ^.  Dchteustein's '  modes  of  thlitking.' 
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If  fr<M»  the  southern  extremily  of  Africa^  which  on  the  oW 
charts  appears  to  terminate^  improperly^  in  an  angle,  we  proceed 
in  an  easterly  direction  about  500  miles,  and  northerly  about  220 
miles,  we  shall  have  the  two  sidesr  describing  the  irregular  paral* 
lelc^am  which  constitutes  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope« 
It  comprehends,  therefore,  a  surface  of  about  110,000  square 
miles,  over  which  is  spread  a  population,  not  much  exceeding 
65,000  persons.  Of  these,  about  25,000  are  whites,  25,000  slaves, 
and  15,000  Hottentots;  the  last  mentioned,  for  any  thing  yet 
Jknown  to  the  contrary,  being  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Africa.  Of  this  scanty  population,  the  town  of  the  Cape  and  it* 
inmiediate  neighbourhood  contain  at  least  20,000,  of  whom  abo^t 
3000  are  whites,  4000  half  casts  of  various  mixtures,  and  13,000 
slaves. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  of  considerable  height,  lying  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  direction  of  east  and  west,  divide  this  territory  into 
two  portions  of  very  different  character.  That  part  which  lies  be- 
tween the  iirst  chain  and  the  sea  coast,  and  extends  from  tlie  Cape 
to  the  Great  Fidh  river,  is  generally  rugged,  broken  into  hill  and 
dale,  and  intersected  by  numberless  rivulets  running  in  the  bottom 
of  deep  ravines ;  the  surface  generally  well  clodied  with  herbace^ 
Qus  and  frutescent  plants ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  miles 
firoffi  the  Cape,  tlie  glens  and  chasms  on  the  southern  side  of  the, 
mountama  are  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  large  trees,  which 
continue  with  more  or  less  ititerruption  far  beyond  the  eastera 
boundary  of  the  colony.  Those  of  largest  dimensions  and  most 
common  use  are  two  species  of  yellow  wood,  (taxus,)  stinkwood, 
(qaereusy)  ironwockl,  (si/deroxyton)  hasss^ai  wood,  (curiesiafagi-- 
neOy)  and  rood  els,  (eunonia  c^ensis.)  But  besides  these  are  a> 
multitude  of  beautiful  trees,  not  yet  classed.  On  the  hills  and 
rugged  plains  are  the  most  shewy  productions ,  in  the  vegetable. 
world,  die  large  and  elegant  tnhe  of proteasy  and  the  beautiful  and 
ever  varying  heaths,  (ericay)  of  the  latter  of  which  not  fewer,  \ve 
believe,  tfaaa  300  different  species  have  been  discovered  and'  de- 
scribed. AiiBOst  as  numerous,  and  far  more  diversified,  are  the 
families  of  geranium  and  mysembjyaHihemufn,  of  gnaphalium, 
xerantkemum,  and  other  genera  allied  to  the  everlastings,  the  mul- 
titude and  brilliancy  of  whose  flowers  dazzle  while  they  delight  the 
eye.  In  this  tract  are  also  found  the  various  species  of  the  gaudy 
aloe,  but  particularly  that  (perfoliata)  from  which  the  drug  is  ex- 
tracted :  these,  with  the  crassuloy  the  cotyledon^  and  the  safsola, 
the  latter  of  which  yields  a  potash  used  in  making  soap,  the  divs- 
mUf  polygala,  cfiffortia,  brunia  and  myrica,  whose  bunches  of 
berries  are  coated  over  with  a  thin  pelUcle  of  wax — are  the  lead- 
ing gejtiera  which  clothe  the  surface^  hut  do  not  cover  it;  for  it  is 
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diaracteristiCy  we  befieve,  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa^  diat 
even  in  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  it^  the  earth  is  only 
partially  covered;  there  being  no  such  thing,  in  fart,  as  what  we  call 
turf  or  green  sod.  It  would  be  endless  to  t  iiuinerate  the  products  ci 
the  vegetable  kingdom — but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  more 
humble  tribe  of  liliaceous  plants  whichy  for  their  exquisite  fi*agranc^ 
and  boundless  variety  of  shape  and  colour,  stand  unrivalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  amaryilis^  the  gladiolus^  the  tr/a,  the 
tnoraa  and  iris  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  but  the  lowly  oxlip/ 
(oxalis,)  the  stAr-flower  (ht/poxis)  and  lacheMaiia,  springing  out  of 
a  naked,  and  almost  impenetrable  surface  of  clay,  command  atten- 
tion by  their  lively  and  brilliant  hues,  exhibiting  sometimes  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  in  a  single  flower. 

Between  the  first  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  second,  is  a  vast 
extent  of  country  knowp  by  tbe  Hottentot  .name  of  Karroo, — an 
unbounded  waste  of  dreadful  uniformity,  except  where  broken  by  a 
few  straggling  hills  of  schistus  or  slate,  rising,  like  little  volcanic 
cones,  out  of  a  naked  surface  of  clay,  whose  tinge  is  that  of  a 
dull  ferruginous  brown.  All  traces  of  animated  nature  are  oMite- 
rated  from  this  dreary  solitude;  and  the  withered  remains  of 
the  few  succulent  plants,  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface, 
crackle  under  the  feet,  and  seem,  from  tbe  faint  and  feeble  tracer 
of  vegetable' life,  to  jnaintain  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence. 
If,  however,  some  partial  thunder-storm  should  burst  upon  this 
desert,  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell,,  and  the  leaves  to  push  through 
Ae  moistened  clay ;  the  melilotos  creeps  along  the  surface,  the  ice- 
plant  glistens  in  the  sun,  and  the  hematithus  spreads  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  its  broad  leaves  aloiig  the  ground,  as  if  to  throw  a  pro- 
tecting cover  over  the  little  moisture  the  earth  had  received,  and  to 
defend  it  frqm  the  sun.  Mr.  Lichtenstein  crossed  a  narrow  arm 
of  this  Karroo,  and  as  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  happiest  of^ 
his  efforts,  it  is  fair  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

*  As  soon  as,  in  the  cooler  season,  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  and  pene- 
trate the  hard  coat  of  earth,  these  fbres  (of  roots)  imbibe  the  moisture, 
and,  pushing  aside  the  clay,  the  germ  of  tbe  plant,  under  their  protec- 
tion, begins  to  shoot.  As  by  successive  rains  the  soil  gets  more  and 
more  loosened,  the  plants  at  length  appear  above  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  void  waste  is  covered  with  a  delicate  green  clothing.  Not  long 
after,  thousands  and  thousands  of  flowers  enamel  the  whole  surface : 
the  mild  mid-day  sun  expands  the  radiated  crowns  of  the  mysembryan- 
themums  and  gortinia,  and  the  young  green  of  the  plants  is  arrapst  hid- 
den by  the  glov^nng  colours  of  their  full-blown  flowers,  while  the  whole 
air  is  filled  with  the  most  fragrant  odour.  This  odour  is  more  particu- 
larly delightful  when,  after  a  calm  day,  the  sun  declines,  and  the  warm 
breath  of  the  flowers  rests  quietly  on  the  plain.  At  this  time  the  whole 
dreary  desert  is  transformed  into  one  continued  garden  of  flo^^ers ;  the 
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colonist,  with  his  herds  and  his  flocks,  leaves  the  snowy  mountains,  and« 
descending  4nto  the  plain,  there  finds  a  plentiful  and  wholesome  supply, 
of  food  for  the  animals,  while  troops  of  the  tall  ostrich  and  the  wander-^ 
ing  antelope,  driven  also  from  the  heigh ts,  share  the  repast,  and  enliven 
the  scene. 

*  But,  how  soon  is  the  country  again  deprived  of  all  its  glory  it 
scarcely  continues  more  than  a  month,  unless  late  rains,  which  must 
not  often  be  expected,  call  forth  the  plants  again  into  new  life.  As  the 
days  beginHo  lengthen,  the  revived  power  of  the  mid-day  sun  checks 
once  "more  the  lately-awakened  powers  of  vegetation.  The  flowert 
soon  fade  and  fall,  the  stems  and  leaves  dry  away,  and  the  hard  coat  of 
earth  locks  up  the  germs  till  the  time  arrives  for  the  return  of  the  rains ; 
the  succulent  plants  alone  still  furnish  food  for  the  herds  and  flocks.  Soon 
the  streams  begin  to  dry,  the  springs  scarcely  flow,  till  at  length  the 
complete  drought  compels  the  colonists  to  seek  again  their  more  ele- 
vated hpmes;  yet  even  then  they  quit  the  plain  with  reluctance,  and, 
the  flocks,  accustomed  ^to  endure  thirst,  still  linger  behind,  feeding  on 
the  succulent  plants  which  afford  at  once  food  and  drink,  and  are  par- 
ticularly salutary  to  those  that  bear  the  wool.  Every  day,  however, 
the  Karroo  growls  more  and  more  solitary,  and  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber it  is  wholly  deserted.  The  hardened  clay  bursts  into  a  thousand 
c^ck9,  which  evince  to  the  traveller  the  vast  power  of  the  African 
sun.  Every  trace  of  verdure  is-vanished,  and  the  hard  red  soil  is  co- 
vered over  with  a  brown  dust,  farmed  from  the  ashes  of  the  dried  and 
withered  plants.' — (p.  124.) 

About  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  point  the  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains above  mentioned  approach  each  other^  and  taking  a  northerly 
direction,  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  for  about  180  miles,  spread  them- 
selves out  and  melt  away  gradually  into  the  general  surface  of  the 
country,  which,  as  we  advance  to  the  northward,  becomes  more  aiicf 
more  sandy,  barren,  and  desolate.  The  mountains  are  generally 
of  sandstone,  resting  on  a  base  of  granite ;  the  inferibr  hills  ot 
compact  or  slaty  schistus,  abounding  with  argillaceous  iron-stone. 
Every  where  iron  ores  are  abundant.  In  some  places  they  are' 
found  in  small  regular  cubes,  in  others  in  the  shape  of  etites  or 
eagle-stone,  in  nodules  of  various  sizes,  filled  with  an  impalpable 
ocreous  powder,  of  every  shade  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow,  serving 
the  farmers  as  paint.*  Silver  and  lead  ores  have  been  discovered 
to  the  eastward,  and  abundance  of  copper  ores  to  the. northward, 
whence  are  brought  fine  specimens  of  malachite,  and  the  much 
admired  stone  ot  an  apple  green  colour,  called  prehnite.     Native 

*  Two  masses  of  what  has  been  supposed  native  iron  are  described  by  Barrow.  One 
•f  them  being  found  on  the  summit  of  tlie  Table  Mountain,  and  containing  about  the 
tame  proportions  of  niciiel  as  is  found  in  those  stones  which  are  supposed  to  fall  from  the 
clouds,  gave  rise  to  an  opiniou>  that  the  masses  in  question  might  have  proceeded  from 
tJje  same  source.  We  understand  that  both  have  been  sent-  to  Iloliand  hj  Governor 
Janteas,  but  speciraeni  of  tbent  are  in  England,  and  hftvc  been  exaiiined. 
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nitre  is  very  common  b  powder  and  in  crystals,  and  traces  of  coal 
have  been  discovered  not  far  from  the  Table  mountain.  No  vol- 
canoes bave  yet  disturbed  this  southern  comer  of  Africa^  but  hot 
springs  are  not  uncommoui  some  chalybeate,  some  hepatic^  and 
others  apparently  free  from  any  extraneous  impregnation.  Several 
violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake  have,  however,  recently  terrified 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town. 

We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  ani- 
mal part  of  the  creation.  The  dryness  of  the  air,  the  want  of 
water,  and  the  general  sterility  of  tt^  sur&ce,  are  unfavourable  to 
the  propagation  of  some  of  the  disgusting  and  noxious  insects  which 
infest  most  warm  countries.  There  are,  nowever,  many  veuomoua 
snakes  and  scorpions,  whose  bite  has  sometimes  proved  mortal. 
Mr.  Lichtenstein  also  mentions  venomous  spiders  four  inches  io 
diameter ;  and  he  corroborates  the  opinion  long  entertained,  of 
the  fJEiscinating  power  of  snakes  over  the  smaller  animals.  On  a 
warm  day,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  cameleons  and  other  species  of 
the  lizard  tribe,  land  tortoises  of  all  sizes,  and  large  beetles,  (scara- 
bei,)  leave  their  haunts  in  swarms.  But  the  great  scourge  of  the 
country  is  the  locust,  which  makes  its  occasional  visits  to  this  part 
of  Africa.  Mr»  Lichtenstein  speaks  of  '  the  immeasurable  trains 
of  wandering  caterpillars,'  meanug  the  larvse  of  those  '  clouds  of 
locusts'  which  Vaillant  described  as  obscuring  the  light  of  the  sun. 
No  adequate  idea  can  possibly  be  formed  of  the  m}Tiads  of  these 
animals,  and  their  destructive  powers ;  marching  forward  in  co-. 
lumns,  which  cover  many  hundred  square  miles,  Aey  devour  every 
leaf  and  every  blade  of  grass,  leaving  the  surface  perfectly  naked, 
and  appearing  as  if  swept  with  a  broom. 

In  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa,  where  the  successive  rotting  and 
reproduction  of  heaths  and  rhinoceros-bushes,  (seriphium,)  with 
which  they  mostly  abound,  have  mixed  with  the  sand  a  portioni 
of  light  boggy  earth,  thousands  of  hillocks,  from  one  to  three  feet 
Msh,  arrest  the  attention,  and  impede  the  progress  of  the  traveller. 
Tnese  cellular  masses,  constructed  by  the  termes^  or  white-ants, 
answer  to  the  farmer  a  double  purpose ;  their  fragments  afford  a 
fuel  as  good  as  turf,  which  Mr.  Lichteustein  thinks  bums  the  bet^ 
ter  for  having  some  portion  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  combined 
with  the  loam,  and  the  insects  and  their  larvae  are  collected  to  feed 
poultry,  upon  which  they  speedily  fatten,  (p.  63.)  But  the  most 
curious  circiimstance  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  insect  is 
its  ephemeral  existence  in  its  perfect  state,  and  its  flight  into  the 
air.  Such  myriads  ascend  together  that  they  resemble  a  shower 
of  snow,  llieir  fine  subtle  wings,  slightly  attached  to  the  body^ 
unable  to  bear  the  least  breeze  of  wind,  or  even  their  own  exer- 
tion, float  about  in  tbe  air,  while  the  insect  tumbles  to  the  ground 
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and  creeps  Into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  earthy  to  avoid  beiiq; 
devoured  by  its  own  young,  in  the  ravenous  state  of  larvae. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  the  feathered  tribe,  barren 
as  the  country  is,  and  apparently  ill  suited  for  supplying  them  with 
sustenance  and  shelter,  we  find  no  deficiency,  in  number  or  variety, 
from  the  largest  species  that  exists,  the  tall  ostrich,  to  the  minute 
certhia,  or  creeper.  The  condor  vulture  is  not  uncommon.  The 
percnopterosy  or  Egyptian  vulture,  most  abundant ;  and  all  that 
Pliny  has  related  of  tliis  bird,  as  to  its  sagacity  in  discovering  car- 
cases, seems  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Should  an  animal  die  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  most  desert  karroo,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  there 
will  be  seen,  high  in  the  izenith,  a  number  of  minute  objects,  de- 
scendhig  in  spiral  wheels,  and  increasing  in  size  at  every  revolution, 
till,  approaching  the  earth,  they  pounce  upon  the  prey,  which  they 
tear  in  pieces,  and  devour  with  such  greediness,  that  they  are  fre- 
quendy  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground.  Another  vidture,  the"s<?r- 
pentariusy  sometimes  called  the  secretary-bird,  (from  a  few  quill 
feathers  growing  out  of  the  head,)  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the 
avowed  enemy  of  snakes,  which  it  never  fails  to  attack.  Various 
kinds  of  eagles,  kites,  and  crows,  of  bustards,  grous,  and  partridges, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.  Guinea  fowls  abound  there.  The 
Numidian,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Balearic  crane,  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  interior.  The  rose-coloured  flamingos,  drawn  up  and  stand- 
ing erect  on  the  shores  of  the  bays,  look  like  regiments  of  soldiers; 
their  wings  are  used  by  the  colonists  as  fans  to  flap  away  the  flies ; 
and  the  solitary  pelican  is  sometimes  shot  for  the  sake  of  the  down 
which  covers  its  sides.  As  an  object  of  interest,  the  little  cuckoo, 
{indicatory)  which  points  out  by  its  action  and  chirpmg  noise  the 
bees'  nest,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller;  and  the 
elegant  little  honey  bird,  (certhia,)  with  its  brilliant  and  iridescent 
plumage,  perched  on  the  petals  of  the  vase-shaped  corolla  of  the 
protea  melliferay  will  equally  con)mand  his  attention. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  from  tlie  Cape  point,  and  in  a  tract  of  country  of  singular 
sterility,  there  should  be  found  to  exist  the  very  largest  as  well  as 
the  most  minute  objects  in  almost  every  class  of  the  animal  world. 
Thus,  as  among  the  birds  we  had  the  ostrich  and  the  creeper,  so, 
among  the  quadrupeds,  are  the  elephant  and  the  black  streaked 
mouse,  (pumiiioy)  the  one  weighing  4000  pounds,  the  other 
about  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce ;  the  camelopardalis,  of  the  asto- 
nishing height  of  seventeen  feet,  and  the  little  elegant  zenik,  (viver^ 
roy)  of  three  inches.  Here  too  is  the  abode  of  the  gigantic  Wppo- 
potamus,  more  bulky  though  less  tall  than  the  elephant,  and  the  two- 
horned  rhhioceros,  of  the  same  ponderous  sow-like  formation. 
Of  the  thirty  species  of  antelopes  which  have  been  described,  the 
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colony  of  the  Cape  alone  possesses  eighteen.  Here  too  are  fontid 
the  largest  that  exists,  the  eland,  {oreas,)  six  feet  high,  and  the 
ismallest,  the  pigmy,  or  royal  antelope,  (pi/gmaa,)  little  more  than 
six  inches.  The  spring-bok,  or  leaping  antelope,  (pi/gargOf)  may 
be  met  widi  in  incredrble  multitudes,  a  single  herd  not  unfreqnentiy 
amounting  to  five  thousand,  and  even  more,  uhen  collecting  to  mi- 
grate from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  This  part  of  Africa 
too  abounds  with  the  most  powerful  and  most  ferocious  beasts  of 
prey,  as  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  panther,  and  various  species  of 
the  tiger-cat;  but  it  is  not  infested  with  the  striped  tiger  of  Inr^ia. 
The  wolf,  the  hyena,  and  three  or  four  species  of  jackalls  are  evei-y 
where  to  be  found.  The  myrmecophctga,  or  ant-eater,  the  iron-hog 
pr  crested  porcupine,  the  viverra,  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  are 
equally  common,  as  are  also  the  rffpM«,  or  jerboa,  nearly  allied  to  the 
kangaroo,  and  several  species  of  hares.  In  the  woods  and  thickets 
are  buffaloes ;  and  the  plains  behind  the  snowy  mountains  abound 
with  that  beautiful  animal  the  zebra,  with  the  stronger  and  more 
elegantly  shaped  quacha,  and  whole  herds  of  the  singular  gnoo, 
Ivhich  is  described  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  antelope  and  the  stag. 

I  Numerous  as  the  quadrupeds  already  known  and  described  are 
n  this  portion  of  Africa,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  others 
^till  remain  to  be  discovered.  In  the  short  distance  between  the 
Grange  River  and  Leetako,  in  the  Boshuana  country,  Truter  and 
Somerville  procured  four  new  species  of  animals.  1 .  The  jeckloa, 
St  very  large  species  of  rhinoceros,  with  two  horns  of  nearly  equal 
length.  2.  The  pallah,  a  species  of  antelope,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  spring-bok  in  the  shape  of  its  body  and  horns,  but  larger, 

3.  The  takheitse,  or  wild  creature,  so  named  from  its  ferocity, 
though  apparently  partaking  of  the  cow  and  the  ailtelope.     And 

4.  the  kokoon,  a  large  species  of  gnoo,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  essentially,  by  having  a  long  flowing  black  mane,  instead  of 
one  erect  and  trimmed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  gnoo ;  it 
is  represented  as  having  neither  the  speed  nor  the  fierceness  of  the 
latter.  Accurate  drawings  of  all  these  have  been  made  by  Mr, 
Daniell. 

From  so  many  animals  partaking,  some  of  a  double,  and  others 
ft  treble  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ancients  should  have 
supposed  that  newly  created  species  were  perpetually  springing  up 
in  Africa.  *  Africa  haec  maxime  speelat,  inopia  aquarum  ad  pau- 
cos  amnes  congregantibus  se  fcris.  Ideo  multiformes  ibi  anima- 
lium  partus,  vari^  foeminis  cujusque  generis  mares  aut  vi  aut  volup- 
fate  miscentes.  Unde  etiam  vulgare  Graeciae  dictum,  semper  ali- 
^uid  novi  Africam  afferre.'  Thus,  according  to  Pliny's  theory,  the 
camelopardalis ^as  the  offspring  of  the  panther  and  the  camel;  the 
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leopard,  of  the  panther  and  the  lion,  and  the  hartebeest  (antelope 
hubalk)  of  the  buflfalo  and  the  antelope,  8lc.  Later  ages  have 
detected  the  fallacy  ai  this  jheory;  we  now  know  that,  if  a  hybrid 
he  sometimes  produced,  there  the  power  of  propagation  ceases. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  are  numerous  troops  of  that  dis- 
gusting animal  the  dog-faced  baboon,  {simia  cyrtocephalns)  of 
whose  systematic  dexterity  in  robbing  orchards  Kolben  lias  invented 
so  many  ridiculous  stories,  all  of  which  Mr.  Lichtenstein  believes 
to  be  true,  though  '  somewhat  exaggerated/  However  humiliating 
to  the  human  species,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man  forms  the  con-^ 
nee  ting  link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation  with  the  monkey  tribe  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  Africa  whefe  w^e  shall  probably  find  that 
variety  of  tlie  species  which  comes  neareist  in  contact  witli  the 
oui»ang-outang.  Frwm  this  creature  the  miserable  Bosjesman  is 
^arcely  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  his  want  of  a  hairy  cover- 
ing, and  by  possessing  the  organs  of  speech,  which,  however,  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  use.  *  The  Bosjesman  race,'  says  Mr. 
Lichtenstein,  p.  56,  *  is  a .  tribe  of  savage  Hottentots' — *  they 
are  not  Hottentots,'  says  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  in  page  1 16,  *  they  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  a  distract  people,  having  their  own  peculiar 
language,  and  their  own  peculiar  customs,  if  the  terms  language 
and  customs  can  be  applied  to  a  people  upon  the  very  lowest  step 
in  the  order  of  civilization.'  We  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
are  Hottentots,  and  as  Mr.  Lichtenstein  saw  only  an  old'  woman 
and  two  men  of  this  tribe,  and  all  these  within  s^t  of  the  Table 
mountain,  and  has  evidently  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
we  must  look  to  our  own  shelves  for  a  sketch  of  these  extraordi- 
nary beings. 

Neither  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  first  discovered,  nor  Vasco  de 
Gama,  who  first  doubled,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  any  other 
Portugueze  navigator  down  to  1509,  had  much  communicaftion 
with  tlie  natives.  In  this  year  Francisco  d^Almeyda,  viceroy  of 
India,  returning  home  after  his  quari^l  with  Albuquerque,  landed 
at  Saldanha  Bay,  (now  Table  Bay,)  and,  in  a  Scuffle  with  the  na- 
tives*, was  killed,  with  about  seventy  of  his  people.  To  avenge  his 
death,  a  Portugueze  captain,  three  years  afterwards,  is  said  to  have 
landed  ^  piece  of  ordnance;  loaded  with  grape  >ihot;  as  a  pretendM 
present  to  the  Hottentots.  Two  ropes  were  attached  to  this  en- 
gine; the  Hottentots  poured  down  in  swarms;  men,  Women,  and 
children  flocked  rojimd  the  fatal  present  like  the  Trojans  round  the 
xvooden  horse, '^  funemque  riianu  contingere  gaudent.'  The  brutal 
Portugueze  fired  off  the  piece,  an^  viewed,  ^ith  savage  delight, 
rilfe  mangled  carCases  of  the  deluded  people. 

The  Dutch  were  more  prudent  arid  more  politic  in  their  ad- 
vances to  the  natives.  They  foun3  them  in  possessijon  of  vtist 
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herds  of  cattle,  and  discovered  their  irresistible  propensity  for 
brandy  and  tobacco,  which  they  took  care  to  gratify,  till  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  had  been  atript  of  their  only  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  reduced  to  the  hard  condition  of  guarding  those  herds 
and  flocks  of  the  new  settlers  which,  but  a  little  before,  were  their 
own  property.  Those  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  we 
should  now  look  in  vain  for  a  vestige  of  the  Attaquas,  Hessaquas, 
Houtiniquas,  &c.  in  those  districts  of  the  colony  which  still  heal" 
their  names.  The  Namaquas  on  the  southern,  and  the  Damaras 
and  Kbranas  on  the  northern,  bank  of  the  Orange  River  are  the 
only  remaining  tribes  lingering  on  the  skirts  of  the  colony.  Whe- 
ther the  Bodjesmans  existed  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, or  in  consequence  of  it,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  that 
they  are  the  real  genuine  unmixed  Hottentots  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Hunger  and  cold,  and  every  species  of  privation  and  distress,  have 
cramped  their  growth,  and  dwindled  them  down  to  a  stature  tlie 
most  diminutive  probably  of  the  whole  human  race;  the  middle 
size  of  the  men  being  about  four  feet  six  inches,  and  of  the  other 
sex  four  feet ;  many  are  several  inches  below  this  standard.  They 
are  hideously  ugly  in  shape  and  feature ;  the  outline  of  the  face 
triangular  and  concave  ;  the  cheek  bones  high ;  the  chin  sharp  and 
prominent ;  the  nose  flat ;  the  lips  thick ;  the  eye  obliquely  placed 
in  the  head,  narrow,  slink,  keen,  and  always  in  motion ;  the  colour 
that  of  a  withered  tobacco  leaf,  concealed  by  a  coating  of  dirt  and 
grease,  excepting  in  places  where  it  may  happen  to  be  pealed  o£F ; 
their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  are  lean  and  withered,  divested  of  all 
appearance  of  muscle ;  the  joints  lai^e,  and  the  belly  protuberant ; 
a  Bosjesmap  is  a  true  ^  Pinch— a  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-look- 
ing wretch,  a  living  dead  man.' 

His  language  is  scarcely  human,  chiefly  monosyllabic,  and  al- 
most every  syllable  is  forced  out  with  a  remarkable  clacking  of 
this  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  palate.  This  strange  noise,  which 
sounds  like  hot  or  tot,  may  probably  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  conferred  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  by  the  freauent  remark  that 
every  thing  with  them'  was  kot^n-tot.  Tlie  clothing  of  the  meu, 
consists  of  the  raw  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  antelope,  to  M^ich 
the  women  add  a  belt  of  the  same  material ;  and  to  this  is  appended 
in  front  another  piece  of  skin  cut  into  narrow  thongs,  and  affording 
but  a  partial  covering  to  what  they  appear  but  little  careful  to  con- 
ceal. They  sometimes  wear  round  their  ankles  twisted  thcHigs  of 
skin;  bits  of  copper,  or  shells  or  glass  beads  round  the  neck,  or 
dangling  from  the  curling  tufts  of  their  greasy  hair — hair,  unlike 
^hat'of  any  other  human  being,  growing  i^  little  detached  pellets 
on  the  sealp. 

Every  Bosjesmad  carries  a  small  bow  with  a  quiver  on  his  back, 
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iilled  with  poisoned  arrows ;  these,  when  he  sallies  forth  to  figbt 
or  plunder,  are  stuck  in  a  fillet  of  skin  round  the  head ;  and  he 
has  generally  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of-  his  nose  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  porcupine  quill.  If  he  is  successful  in  carrying  oflF  any 
part  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  colonists,  the  poor  ammals  are 
hacked  and  tortured  and  deprived  of  life  with  savage  cruelty. 
.The  whole  horde  feasts  on  the  carcases,  surrounded  by  kites  and 
vultures  and  the  great  carrion  crow  ;  and  these  birds  are  not  un- 
frequently  the  means  of  discovering  their  retreats  to  the  farmers. 
Failing  in  their  attempts  to  plunder,  they  set  out  in  parties  to 
pursue  the  larger  kinds  of  game ;  some  drive  them  into  narrow  de- 
files, where  others  lie  in  wait  to  strike  them  with  their  poiisoned  ar- 
rows ;  and  an  animal  once  hit  rarely  escapes  their  indefatigable  pur- 
suit. Sometimes  these  animals  are  taken  by  digging  holes  in  the 
ground  and  covering  them  with  earth  and  grass.  -  When  all  endea- 
vours fail,  they  have  recourse  to  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  ants,  locusts, 
caterpillars,  and  other  insects,  with  various  kinds  of  bulbous  and 
tuberous  roots,  mostly  of  a  pungent  and  austere  taste.  When  the 
rains  have  ceased,  and  the  spring  set  in,  they  dance  round  a  ring 
for  several  successive  nights,  tear  their  skin  covering  in  pieces, 
and  throw  the  fi-agments  in  the  air. 

The  house  of  a  Bosjesman  is  easily  carried  about  with  him. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  mat  of  rushes  or  long  grass,  bent  between 
two  sticks  into  a  semicircular  shape  over  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
scooped  out  like  the  nest  of  the  ostrich,  in  which  he  coils  himself  • 
round  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  like  most  of  the  quadrupeds; 
frequently  his  only  abode  is  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  rocks  or 
caverns  of  the  mountains.  ^ 

Linnaeus  has  characterized  the  Hottentots  as  nionorchides. 
They  are  not  so  by  nature,  though  this  kind  of  mutilation  was  un- 
questionably very  commonly  practised  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Hottentot  nation.  ,  Frequent  instances  were  seep  among  the 
Koranas  by  Truter  and  Somierville,  and  Kolbeif  describes  the  pro- 
cess as  an  eye  witness.  This  man,  howeVer,  is  rarely  entitled  to 
credit  in  any  thing  which  he  relates. 

No  plausible  conjecture  has  yet  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  extraordinary  race  of  men,  whose  existence  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  corner  of  Africa.  Barrow  has  supposed  a  close  resem- 
blance in  the  shtipe  of  the  face,  and  particularly  in  the  eye,  to  the 
Chinese  or  Tartar  countenance.  The  early  rortugueze  writers 
noention  a  colony  of  Chinese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soffala,  and 
the  natives  of  the  interior  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  are 
described  in  their  stature,  colour,  and  countenance,  as  a  small  race 
of  Tartars  resembling  the  Hottentots.  Others  have  compared  thei^ 
manners  and  persons  to  the  P^mies  and  Troglodytes.     Kolben  as- 
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S€rte  that  they  have  a  tradition  (a  tradition  indeed  !)  of  having  bceu 
thrust  ypon  the  Cape  promontory  out  of  a  narrow  passage;  and  that 
as  a  narrow  passage  may  either  signify  a  doW-way  or  a  window,  it 
could  be  no  other  than  the  window  of  Noah's  ark  out  of  which  they 
crept;  and  this  conjecture,  hc'  thinks,  is  ahnost  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty by  the  circumstance  of  Noah's  sons  being  fond  of  dancings 
which  is  also  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Hotteptots.  Kolben, 
like  Lichtenstein,  was  a  German  '  doctor  in  physic  and  philosophy.' 
The  boors  of  the  Cape  go  a  little  higher  in  their  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Hottentots,  whose  descent  they  derive  immediately 
from  Cain,  whose  mark  they  say  the  women  still  carry  about  them ; 
and  this  they  assign  as  an  authority  for  '  lifting  their  hands  against 
them.' 

Bordering  on  the  colony  to  the  eastward,  and  in  close  contact 
with'  the  Sosjesman  Hottentots,  is  a  race  of  men  as  little  resem- 
bling them  as  the  English  resemble  the  Esquimaux.  No  two  be- 
ings can  diflFer  more  widely  than  the  Hottentot  and  the  CafFre. 
ThuSf  in  that  endless  variety  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted more  particularly  in  i\frica,  we  discover  in  the  human  spe- 
cies the  same  extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness,*  of  symmetry  and 
deformity,  of  high  and  low  stature,  which  we  have  noticed  to  exist 
in  other  parts  of  tlie  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  A  Caffre  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  *under  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  the 
niiddfe  size  is  close  upon  six  feet,  and  instances  of  men  approach- 
itig  to  the  height  of  seven  feet  are  not  uncommon.  Tliey  are  well 
made  and  remarkably  muscular ;  the  joints  of  the  body  small  and 
well  turned;  they  are  erect  in  their  gait,  and  graceful  in  their 
motions ;  the  colour  of  some  approaches  nearly  to  black,  but 
is  generally  that  of  a  true  bronze;  and  so  hard  and  firm  are 
the  muscular  parts  oftlie  body  that  the  lights  may  be  seen  to 
play  on  their  naked  limbs  just  as  we  catch  them  on  a  bronze 
statue.  The  head  and  features  nearly  resemble  those**  of  Euro- 
peans, with  the  exception  of  the  lips,  which  are  generally  a  little 
thickened,  and  the  nose  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  somewhat  flat- 
tened at  the  point.  The  head  is  covered  with  short  curling  hair, 
but  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  African  negro.  '  The  skull  of 
the  Caffre/  says  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  ^  is  highly  arched  and  well 
formed,  his  eye  is  lively,  his  nose  not  flat  but  sufficiently  promi- 
nent, and  his  teeth  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  They  hold 
themselves  exceedingly  upright ;  their  step  is  quick  and  dignified  ; 
their  whole  exterior  denotes  strength  andispirit.'  (p.  251.) 

From  the  concurring  testimony  of  travellers  we  may  rather  con- 
sider the  Caffres  as  a  half-civilized  than  as  a  ravage  race  of  men. 
That  particular  tribe,  bordering  on  the  Cape  colony  to  the  east- 
ward, is  named  KooSsas,  and  the  country  which  they  inhabit  Am- 
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makosina^     They  are'  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Gaika^ 
Avlio  is  invested  with  the  sole  and  absolute  power  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  about  20,000  souls.     They  dwell  in  permanent 
vilhiges,  consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  huts  each,  placed  near  the 
banks  of  rivers  for  the  convenience  of  water  for  themselves  and 
cattle.     Their  huts  are  hemispherical,  very  closely  wattled  and 
plastered,  wind  and  water  tight,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  uncom- 
fortable; that  of  the  king  differs  only  in  having  the  tail  of  a  lion 
or  panther  stuck  on  the  top  of  it.     They  have  beds  of  skins,  and 
stuffed  cushions;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  and  of  gourds;  baskets 
lieautifully  woven  of  rushes,  in  which  they  hold  their  milk ;  they 
are  clothed  in  skins  well  dressed,  soft  and  pliant,  and  neatly  sewed 
with  the  fibres  pf  animal  ligaments;  the  men  in  warm  weather  go 
perfectly  naked,  and  their  bodies  are  rubbed  over  with  grease  and 
red  bcre.     The  women,  at  all  times,  are  closely  covered  up  from 
tlie  neck  to  the  ankles ;  and  such  is  their  sense  of  female  decorum, 
that  they  will  not  even  suckle  their  children,  or  draw  up  their  maa^ 
tie  to  cross  a  river,  in  the  presence  of  strangers.     They  cultivate 
a  species  of  millet,  (Jiolcus  sorghum,)  buck-wheat,  and  a  bitter 
gourd  resembling  in  its  appearance  the  water  melon;  they  are  fond 
of  animal  food,  but  rarely  kill  their  cattle,  except  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  as  marriages  or  funerals,  or  being  visited  by  stran- 
gers.    Their  chief  food  is  thickened  milk.     A  cup  of  milk,  drunk 
by  the  bride  from  the  bridegroom's  cow,  is  the  seal  of  the  mar- 
riage contract.     They  are  frugal,  temperate,  and  cleanly  both  in 
their  huts  and  persons ;  extremely  hospitable ;,  good  humoured  to* 
wards  friends  and  strangers,  but  implacable  to  their  foes.     In  their 
wars  they  are  brave  and  resolute ;  their  chief  weapon  is  the  ha3sa-f' 
gai,  or  a  long  spear  with  an  iron  lance-shaped  head ;  and  their  de* 
fensive  armour  an  oval  shield,  cut  from  the  hide  of  an  ox,  suffi<- 
ciently  large  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  body.     They  also  carry  a 
weapon  called  the  keri,  being  a  stick  of  heavy  wood  with  a  clubbed 
bead.  .       ^ 

The  Caffres  are  subject  to  few  diseases.  '  They  never,'  sajt 
Mr.  Lichtenstein,  *  have  colds  or  catarrhs,'  and  *  they  nevier  sneeze, 
yawn,  cough,  or  hawk.'  (p.  2590  They  practise  bleeding,  and 
have  certain  external  and  internal  remedies ;  but  they  rely  chiefly 
on  appeasing  the  angry  spirit  which  they  conceive  afflicts  them> 
with  disease..  Like  all  half-civilized  people  they  are  extremely  su- 
perstitious. When  rain  is  wanted,  they  have  a-ecourse  to  certain 
old  women,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  witches;  these* 
ladies  practise  a  number  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  in  ordei;  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose;  if  they  succeed,  their  reputation  is  esta- 
blished, but  if  they  fail  they  are  expelled  the  society,  and,  in  some 
cases,  suffer  death.    The  frequent  prayers  of  the  Bussionary  Van 
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der  Kemp,  induced  the  Caffres  to  set  him  down  as  a  magician ; 
and,  under  the  belief  that  he  deah  with  the  evil  spirit,  he  was 
once  ordered  to  procure  them  rain  within  three  days.  The  rain, 
luckily  for  him,  happened  to  fall  before  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
which  confirmed  their  opinion  of  his  connection  with  the  devil, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  drove  him  out  of  their  country ;  had 
he  failed,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  put  to  death. 

The  Caffres,  like  the  Hottentots,  are  supposed  to  derive  tlieir 
origin  from  some  far  dbtant  country.     '  Perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Lich- 
tenstein,  '  Mr.  Barrow,  who  first  suggested  this  idea,  goes  too  far 
when  he  supposes  the  Caffres  to  have  wandered  hither  directly 
from  Arabia,  and  to  be  descendants  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.     They 
appear  to  me  of  much  more  ancient  descent ;  it  is  true  that  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  some  slight  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
their  superstition,  and  the  faint  traces  to  be  found  in  their  words 
and  names  of  being  derived  from  Arabic  roots,  may  seem  nearly  to 
remove  all  doubt.'     His  own  notion  seems  to  be,  that  though  of 
Asiatic  origin,  they  first  passed  over  to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
at  some  very  remote  period,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt, 
diey^  might  haVe  learned  many  regulations  respecting  uncleanness 
and  purifications,  which  have  certainly  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Levitical  law.     But  why  not,  like  the  Abyssinians, 
pass  over  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Adel,  the  natives  of 
which  are  precisely  the  same  people  as  the  Koossas,  and  speak  nearly 
the  same  language,  but  witli  a  greater  mixture  of  Arabic  words  ?  All 
the  Caffre  tribes  that  have  been  discovered  work  neatly  in  iron.  One 
of  them,  particularly  distinguished  for  this  art,  is  named  the  macqui- 
nas,  and  makini  (as  Mr.  Lachteustein  observes)  signifies  in  Arabic 
a  worker  of  iron.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  those  tribes  of  people 
which  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  ftom  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Fish  River  to  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  are,  like  the 
Abyssinians,  of  Arabic  origin.     All  that  have  yet  been  visited 
have  the  same  manners  and  customs,  speak  different  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  but  so  as  to  understand  one  another.  The  language 
of  the  Koossas  is  represented  as  full-toned,  soft  and  harmonious  ; 
the.  pronunciation  slow  and  distinct.     In  the  Appendix  o£  Mr. 
Lichtenstein's   volume    will   be  found  considerable  information 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  he  collected  from  Van  der  Kemp 
and  others.    We  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  interesting  people* 
'  with   General  Jansens'   description  of  their  young  king,  Gaika, 
whose  personal  and  intellectual  qualities  were  not  wholly  unknown 
to  us. 

*  Gaika  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  that  can  be  seen,  even  among 
the  Caffres,  uncommonly  tall,  with  strong  limbs,  and  very  fine  features. 
His  countenance  is  expressive  of  the  utmost  benevolence  and  self-con^ 
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dencc,  united  with  great  animation;  there  is  in  his  whole  appearance 
something  that  at  once  speaks  the  king,  although  there  was  nothing  in 
his  dress  to  distinguish  him,  except  some  rows  of  white  beads  which  he 
wore  round  his  neck.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  among 
the  savages  all  over  the  globe  a  handsomer  man  could  scarcely  be  found. 
,Nay,  one  might  go  farther,  and  say,  that  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
cultivated  nations,  it  would  perhaps  be  ditficult  to  find  so  many  quali- 
ties united,  worthy  of  their  dignity.  His  fine,  tall,  well-proportioned 
form,  at  the  perfect  age  of  six-and-twenty,  his  open,  benevolent,  con- 
fiding countenance,  the  simplicity  yet  dignity  of  his  deportment,  the 
striking  readiness  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  answers,  his  frankness,  and 
the  rational  views  he  took  of  things;  all  these  properties  combined  are 
not  often  to  be  found  among  those,  who,  according  to  our  commonly 
received  opinions,  have  had  infinitely  greater  advantages  in  the  forming 
their  persons  and  minds.'  (p.  320.) 

Of  the  Dutch  colonists  we  shall  say  little.  Those  in  Cape 
Town,  and  within  the  first  range  of  mbuntaiils,  are  mostly  in  good 
circumstances,  and  live  comfortably.  Tlie  tramontane  boorsi, 
scattered  over  a  surface  of  1(X),0(J0  square  nnles,  dwell  sometimes 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  Journey  from  their  near^t  neighbour.  A 
regular  farm,  of  three  miles  in  diameter,  consisting  of  5000  acres, 
pays'  an  annual  rent  of  about  four  pounds  ;  a  small  portion  only 
of  this  land  is  arable,  and  that  portion  rarely  feels  the  plough- 
share. A  Dutch  boor  thinks  not  of  bread.  Mutton  is  to  him 
what  ale  was  to  Boniface ;  he  eats  mutton,  he  drinks  mutton,  and 
bleeps  upon  mutton.  Their  stock  is  prodigious,  and  with  common 
care  might  be  increased  to  any  extent.  We  find  one  boor  in  pos- 
session of  80  horses,  690  head  of  cattle,  and  1470  sheep;  another 
with  300  horses  and  1 600  sheep.  In  one  district  22  families 
share  among  them  80,000  sheep,  and  a  proper  proportion  of 
cattle  and  horses,  (p.  9^,)  in  another,  36  families  have  100,000 
sheep,  besides  horises,  cows,  and  draught  oxen.  (p.  99-)  The 
ivomen  appear  to  b«  as  prolific  as  the  cattle.  '  Five  couple,' 
says  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  '  in  the  last  three  houses  we  visited,  had 
5 1  children  living,  besides  1 1  that  had  died ;'  and  he  adds,  *  it 
is  moderate  to  reckon  ten  children  to  each  family.'  (p.  113.)  The 
immediate  descendants  of  one  man,  7 1  years  old,  amounted  to 
63.  At  a  wedding,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  parties,  with  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  amounted  to  170  persons;  and  a  widow 
of  56  had  17  children,  whose  'descendants  exceeded  a  hundred 
souls.'  (p.  172.)  Yet  with  all  this,  the  colony,  after  a  possession  of 
fiOO  years,  is  miserably  peopled. 

These  boors  have  been  represented  by  most  travellers  in  an  un- 
amiable  point  of  view.  Barrow  allows  them  the  savage  virtue  of 
hospitality,  but  describes  them  as  a  lazy,  revengeful,  cruel  people, 
Hud  General  Jansens  does  the  same ;  but  the  fomi«r,  in  ascribing 
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ibeir  vices  to  their  intercourse  with  itinerant  German  schoolmastersiy 
generally  deserters  from  the  ranks^  has  called  down  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Lichtenstein^  who  has  scarcely  proceeded  beyond  the  smoke  of 
Cape  Town  before  he  discovers  the  Dutch  boors  to  be  the  mildest 
and  mo^t  inoffensive  of  mankind,  remarkably  kind  to  their  slaves 
and  Hottentots,  (p.  51,)  without  a  fault  except  that  of  being  too 
religious,  (p.  140.)  Having  crossed  the  mountains,  however,  he 
forgets  his  former  remarks,  and  finds  that  his  virtuous  boors  have  a 
few  trifling  faults  ;  for  instance-r-^  Seltishness,  lawlessness,  hardi- 
ness, intolerance,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge ;  the  harshness  with  which 
thej^  treat  their  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and  the  bitterness  and  irre- 
concileable  animosity  witli  which  they  carry  on  their  differences 
among  each  other,  are  the  reigning  vices  in  their  charac- 
ters.' (p.  377.)  Again,  we  find  them  exceedingly  indu;^trious,  de- 
cent, and  cleanly — of  which  the  following  extract  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  It  describes  but  part  of  a  Dutch  boor's  house,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  a  faithful  and  favourable  picture  of  most  of  them.  .^ 

*  It  was  composed  of  the  room  at  which  we  entered  and  a  -side 
chamber..  The  first  was  kitchen  as  well  as  parlour^  but  it  was  no  more 
than  twenty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  and  in  the  chamber  was  a 
young  woman,  a  relation  of  our  hostess,  then  in  the  pains  of  child-birth* 
Our  whole  party,  therefore,  were  to  be  stowed  in  the  first  room,  for  the 
rain  grew  every  instant  more  and  more  violent,  nor  ceased  till  noon  on 
t\\Q  following  day.  Our  presence  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  our 
busy  hostess,  who  undertook  the  cooking  herself,  in  which  she  was  as- 
sisted by  some  halt-naked  female  slaves.  Two  fresh-slain  sheep  hung 
near  the  fire-place,  while  other  parts  of  the  room  were  filled  up  with 
several  vessels,  a  large  chopping  block,  and  a  quantity  of  dry  fire-wood. 
The  whole  household  furniture  consisted  of  two  small  tables,  four  or 
is^  "chests,  and  half  a  dozen  field-stools.  In  one  corner  was  a  sitting 
hfen,  in  another  a  duck  with  her  young  ones;  then  there  were  some 
half  dozen  of  dogs,  who  every  now  and  then  began  barking  terribly  and 
ran  out,  returning  all  wet  and  dirty,  and  sprinkling  the  dirt  all  about/ 
&c.,(p.  227.) 

The  Moravian  establishment  at  Bavian's  Kloof  has  increased,  by 
Mr.  LiMitenstein's  account,  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  Hottentots. 
Two  hundred  houses  and  huts,  with  gardens  to  each,  built  in  regu-#. 
lar  streets,  with  a  very  neat  church  at  the  head,  give  it  the  appear- 
aince  of  a  large  European  village.  The  Moravian  pastors,  with 
their  wives,  live  together  in  one  large  house ;  they  have  one  com- 
mon garden,  well  stocked,  and  kept  in  the  highest  order.  One  of 
them  has  the  exclusive  care  of  this  garden,  anoth*?r  superintends 
the  smithery,  in  whicli  various  kinds  of  iron  work  are  carried  on, 
but  pjtrticularly  the  manufacture  of  knives,  in  which  several  of  the 
Hottentots  are  very  expert;  a  third  has  built,  and  superintends,  a 
water-mill,  which  grinds  not  only  the  whole  of  the  corn  for  the  esta« 
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blishment,  but  also  for  many  of  the  neighbouring  colonists.  Their 
great  object  is  to  inspire  among  their  disciples  a  spirit  of  industry, 
with  a  feeling  for  the  comforts  which  property  can  confer,  and  the 
benefits  which  arise  out  of  civilized  society  ;  instilling  at  the  same 
time  into  their  minds  a  proper  sense  of  religion. 

*  In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  worth  of  these  excellent 
men,  their  manner  of  conducting  themselves  towards  the  Hottentots 
must  be  seen ;  the  mildness  yet  dignity  with  which  they  instruct  them> 
and  the  effect  which  has  already  been  produced  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  their  uncivilized  brethren,  is  truly  admirable.  No  other  pu- 
nishment is  known  but  being  prohibited  from  attending  divine  service,  or 
being  banished  the  society.  The  highest  reward  of  industry  and  good 
behaviour  is  to  be  baptized  and  received  into  the  society — to  the  most 
distinguished  among  these,' the  still  higher  honors  are  granted  of  being 
appointed  to  little  offices  in  the  church,  such  as  elders  or  deacons.  The 
latter  are  also,  from  their  diligence  and  industry,  in  the  best  circum- 
stances of  any  in  the  community,  and  have  houses,  built  by  themselves, 
not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  colonists  on  the  borders.  The  meii 
a;re  clothed,  like  the  peasants,  in  linen  jackets  and  leather  smallclothes, 
and  wear  hats ;  the  women  have  woollen  petticoats,  cotton  jackets  with 
long  sleeves,  and  caps,'  (p.  156.) 

We  must  now  give  the  contrast  to  this  pleasing  picture. 

*  About  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  from  the  bay,  (of  Algoa,)  a  man, 
now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  by  name  Van  der  Kemp,  has  collected 
together  between  two  and  three  hundred  Hottentots,  to  whom  he 
preaches  the  Gospel.  If  ardour  in  religion,  amounting  almost  to  bi- 
gotry, if  self-denial,  and  a  renunciation  of  social  comforts,  even  of  all 
earthly  enjoyments,  supported  by  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  by 
very  extensive  learning — if  these  properties  can  render  a  missionary, 
worthy  of  respect  and  esteem,  then  is  Van  cler  Kemp  most  truly  so. 
Even  the  history  of  his  early  life  must  create  a  high  degree  of  interest 
fur  him.'  (p^.  235.)  [ 

^Ir.  Lichtenstein  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  his  youth  he  entered  the 
army,  but  marrying  beneath  him,  he  quitted  the  service,  studied 
physic,  and  was  -appointed  army  physician;  that  in  crossing  the 
Maese  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  boat  upset,  and  every  soub 
perished  except  himself;  that  from  this  moriient  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  medicine  for  tliat  of  theology ;  that  he  studied  the  ancient 
and  oriental  languages ;  that  he  published  some  works  in  Holland, 
which  did  not  succeed ;  that  he  came  over  to  England  in  1780, 
where  he  was  more  successful ;  was  ordained  at  Oxford  ;  went  to 
the  Cape  in  1797,  with  a  view  of  converting  the  Caffres  ;  was  dri- 
ven away  by  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned ;  collected  a  body 
of  Hottentots,  in  vvhicli  he  was  assisted  by  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Read,  and  met  with  encouragement  from  the  Engli^  go- 
vernment.   These  people  were  daily  instructed  in  the  precepts 
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of  the  Christian  religion.  '  Tliey  could  sing  ^nd  pray,  and  be 
heartily  penitent  for  their  sins,  and  talk  of  the  Iamb  of  atonement, 
but  none  were  really  the  better  for  all  this  specious  appearance. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  giving  them  proper  occupations,  and,  ex- 
cepting in  the  hours  of  prayer,  ihey  might  be  as  indolent  as  they 
chose.  Tliis  convenient  mode  of  getting  themselves  fed  attracted 
many  of  the  most  worthless  and  idle  among  these  people,  and  all 
who  applied  were  indiscriminately  received  into  the  establishment, 
being  better  pleased  with  leading  an  indolent  life  in  Van  der  Kemp's 
school,  than  in  gaining  their  bread  by  labour/  (p.  236.) 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible,'  (continues  Mr.  Lichtenstein,)  *  to  describe 
the  wretched  situation  in  which  this  establishment  appeared  to  us,  es- 
pecially after  having  seen  that  at  Bavian's  Kloof.  On  a  wide  plain, 
without  a  tree,  almost  without  water  fit  to  drink,  are  scattered  forty  or 
fifty  little  huts,  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  but  so  low  that  a  man  can- 
not stand  upright  in  them.  In  the  midst  is  a  small  clay  hut  thatched 
with  straw,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  a  church,  and  close  by,  some 
smaller  huts,  of  the^  same  materials,  for  the  missionaries.  All  are  so 
wretchedly  buiU,  and  are  kept  with  so  little  care  and  attention,  that 
they  have  a  perfectly  ruinous  appearance.  For  a  great  way  round  not 
a  bush  is  to  be  seen,  for  what  there  might  have  been  originally,  have 
long  ago  been  used  for  fire-wood  ;  the  ground  all  about  is  perfectly  na- 
ked and  hard,  trodden  down,  no  where  the  least  trace  of  human  indus- 
try; wherever  the  eye  is  cast  nothing  is  presented  but  lean,  ragged,  or 
naked  figures,  with  indolent  sleepy  countenances.  The  support  of  the 
missionary  institutions  in  England  and  Holland,  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  chace,  and  the  keeping  a  few  cattle,  the.  produce  of  which  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  these  are  the  means  to  which  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  have  to  look  for  their  support.'  (p.  238.) 

Indeed  the  old  missionary  appeared  to  be  quite  as  reg-ardless  of 
his  own  temporary  concerns  as  those  of  Jiis  flock.  His  hut  is  de- 
scribed as  totally  destitute  of  comfort,  and  quite  consistent  with 
the  negligence  of  earthly  cares  which  he  professes  to  teach.  On 
visiting  the  party  at  Algoa  Bay,  he  sat  in  an  open  waggon,  drawn 
by  four  meagre  oxen,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  without  a  hat, 
*  his  venerable  bald  head  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches, 
without  shirt,  neckcloth,  or  stockings,  and  leather  sandals  bound 
upon  his  feet,  the  same  as  are  worn  by  the  Hottentots.'  It  seenis 
that  his  companion  Read,  as  a  proof  of  his  lowliness  and  humility, 
had  married  a  yoiung  Hottentot ;  and  shortly  after  his  worthy  col- 
league finished  tlie  career  of  his  retrogression  from  civilized  to  sa- 
vage life  by  following  the  example,  and  taking  to  himself  a  Hotten- 
tot girl  of  diirteen  years  of  age,  which  in  all  probability  hastened 
the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  for  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

Miss  Plumtre  appears  to  have  executed  her  part  of  the  work 
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with  sufficient  accuracy ;  butit  must  have  required  nothing  short  of 
German  patience  and  German  drudgery  to  enable  her  to  get 
through  it.  If  Mr.  Lichtensteiu  should  put  his  threats  in  execu- 
tion^  we  doubt  whether  even  this  lady  \i'ill  be  desperate  enough  i% 
undertake  the  task  of  translating  all  that  he  may  thiuk  fit  to  write. 


Art.  VII.     Ex  Tentaminibus  Metricis  Puerorum  in  Schold  Re- 

fid    Edinensi  Protect ior urn    electa,    Anno  MDCCCXIL — • 
Edinburgh,  1812.   IQmo.  pp.  116. 

A  MONG  the  minor  excellencies  of  classical  taste,  in  which  our 
-^^  countrymen  are  indisputably  superior  to  scholars  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  are  inclined  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to  their  talent  in 
the  composition  of  Latin  verse.  To  the  general  smoothness  of  Vida,' 
Sanazzarius,  and  Fracastorius,  and  to  their  Virgilian  harmony,  tias 
been  added  a  virtue,  perhaps  the  only  one,  in  which  they  were 
deficient.  Experience,  and  a  nicer  examination  of  metre,  h&ve^ 
long  since  established,  even  among  boyish  aspirants,  that  exception 
to  a  rule  should  be  shunned  ;  and  that  license,  like  the  deity  of  the 
drama,  should  be  resorted  to  only  on  unavoidable  occasions.  Tlie 
Italian  composers  in  Latin. verse  abound,  however,  with  these  bar- 
barisms, not  scrupling  to  admit  the  genitives  in  ii,  to  shorten  the 
final  o,  whenever  it  may  suit,  to  elide  one  diphthong  before  another  ;^ 
and  having  no  regard  for  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  at  the  close  of 
&e  word  preceding  s,  with  a  consonant. 

But  our  business  is  at  present  with  the  modems;  and  the  ana- 
logy we  wish  to  preserve  abroad  and  at  home,  is  between  versi- 
fiers now  living,  ©r  but  lat^j  deceased.  We  do  not  then  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  in  th<i  Latin  poetry,  written  and  published 
ammig  us,  an  easiness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  cadence 
and  metrical  exactness,  tvhich  has  been  in  vain  attempted  on  the 
continent,  and  even  in  the  northern  division  of  these  realms.  In 
this  assertion  we  disclaim,  as  'we  despise,  all  nationality;  with 
cheerful  forgiveness  for  all  the  jeers  which  have  heretofore  been 
thrown  out  against  our  *  craft  and  mystery'  of  *  longs  and  shorts.* 
This  point  is  to  be  argued^  not  by  declamation,  but  by  proof.  A 
few  words  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  support  of  our  assumption,  as 
far  as  regards  all  modern  transmarine  efforts  in  this  department; 
and  we  shall  then  devote  our  animadversions  to  the  examination  of 
this  attaunnent  north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  cause  of  a  difference,  which  is  we  conceive  evident  to.  every 
scholar  in  tlie  least  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  conti-' 
nent,  does  not  lie  very  deep.    The  mode  of  education  must  in  all 
instances  influence  the  taste ;  and  whers  metre  is  tnade  a  branch  of 
metaphysics,  where  the  feelings  sire  not  carried  along  by  the  rhythm, 
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live  Promethean  spark  has  surely  not  been  duly  kindled.  But,  lest 
we  should  seem  to  beg  the  question^  and  to  advance  M^hat  may  yet 
he  disputed^  let  us  summon  two  great  names  to  the  judgment. 
Heyne  and  Schweighaeuser  have  employed  the  greatest  portion 
of  their  valuable  lives  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  have  se- 
lected them  from  the  crowd,  as  men  of  more  power  and  classical 
attainment  than  the  generality  of  their  contemporaries.  Yet  these 
grave  professors,  one  of  whom  has  edited  Homer,  Pindar,  Virgil, 
and  Tibullus,  have  proved  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  if  not  of 
the  rules,  yet  of  the  application  of  metre.  Schweighaeuser  has 
failed  indeed  in  the  former  point ;  but  he  has  modestly  declared 
his  inability  in  his  preface  to  Athenaeus:  while  the  editor  of  Ancient 
Poetry  has  more  than  once  exposed  his  want  of  taste  and  harmony. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  laboured  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  sings, 

<  nobile  epos  snrgeret  unde  mihi.' 

be  reprints  with  a  ludicrous  degree  of  vanity,  the  following  trashy 

Hie  mihi  sit  Varius  ;  juvet  huic  me  jungere  amicum  ; 

Inque  tui  Jahni  delituisse  sinu. 
Addideris  fidi  carum  Henn  I  pectus  :  amicis 

Kedditus  ah  !  priscis  sic  mihi  visus  ero. 

We  \V2Lve  the  advantage  of  bringing  forward  the  poetry  of  Drs. 
Goodall  and  Warton,  or  any  other  instructors  or  professors,  in  com- 
parison with  the  omoiote/eitta,  and  other  beautieii  above  cited.  For, 
among  us,  the  meed  of  Latin  versification  is  not  alone  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  high-priests  of  classical  literature;  nor  do  they  per- 
haps stand  more  prominent  than  the  physician  or  the  lawyer.  Sir 
G.  Baker,  Hardinge,  Tweddell,  with  ^  host  of  names,  which  it 
were  tedious  to  insert,  have  wooed, the La  tin  muse  probably  as  suc- 
cessfully as  their  instructors.  In  ou^  senate,  some  of  the  most 
skilful  debaters,  and  sound  politicians  have  drank  deep  from 
this  Spring  :  among  whom  we  might  enumerate  Charles  Fox,  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  R.  Spfiith,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  present  Judge  Advo- 
cate, and  the  two  members  for  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and 
might  probably  extend  our  list  to  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  house 
of  commons,  without  discovering  in  the  pains  formerly  employed 
on  this,  a  deterioration  of  the  other  mental  faculties. 

The  utility  of  these  studies  may  be  matter  for  future  discussion : 
suffice  it  now  to  rejoice  that  they  never  perhaps  flourished  more  vi- 
gorously than  in  the  present  season ;  and  that  our  '  longs  and  shorts' 
have  hitherto  withstood  all  the  ungenial  blasts  from  the  North. 
They  have  alike  repelled  the  battering  of  foul  language,  and  the 
ambuscade  of  hypothesis.  The  article  under  review  is  a  proof 
how  inefficient  argument,  ridicule,  and  advice  have  hitherto  been ; 
and  it  may  by  some  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  concession  to  our 
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metrical  prejudices.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  and  slumbcj  — * 
fbr  the  book  of  Teutamina  is  evidently  a  foiur.dable  engine  of  an^ 
iioyance,  which  assumes  a  friendly'  appearance  for  unholy  inirposes. 
It  was  doubtless  launched  into  the  world  to  shew  the  silly  admirers 
of  metre,  how  vain  and  frail  their  idol  is ;  and  by  an  accumulation 
of  sins  against  syntitx,  prosody,  and  sense,  to  hold  up  to  us  the 
impotency  of  verse,  and  imagination. 

There  may  be  a  patent  method  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  cri- 
ticism, and  some  branches  of  the  belles  lettresy  but  it  is  absurd  to 
hold  the  rule  and  line  in  the  track  of  fancy.  If  the  object  is  to  sti* 
iTtnlate,  taste  must  be  directed,  and  not  controlled  ^  and  for  tlie 
direction  of  llie  youthful  mind,  if  we  judge  by  it»  progress,  we 
should  hold,  that  those  plans  kre  best  which  are  adopted  in  our 
places  of  public  instruction.  Among  the  auxiliary  institutions 
which  have  aided  boyish  ambition  in  the  developement  of  its  imagi- 
nation, exclusively  of  oral  doctrine,  pecuniary  encouragement,  arid 
prize- books,  the  periodical  publication  of  a  selection  of  the  best 
school  exercises  in  verse,  has  been  adopted  at  Eton  and  elsewliere. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  stimulus  has  not  been  mis* 
applied,  and  that  th^  printed  deeds  of  the  father  have  not  utTfreque^tl^ 
urged  the  son  to  similar  efforts.  The  two  collections  of  the  Miisa 
Elonenses  would  indeed  prove  this  point,  inasmruch  as  the  latter  is 
far  superior  to  its  predecessor,  notwithstanding  the  first  work  re- 
ceived the  corrections  of  some  of  the  contributors  after  they  had  en- 
tered into  life.  To  the  same  cause  we  m^y  refer  Hardinge « 
later  compositions,  and  the  elegant  selections  from  the  classical 
portfolio  oi  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert. .  '  . 

Considering  the  *  Teutamina  seriously  in  this  view,  the  reader 
^'ill  only  regret  the  improvident  zeal,  which,  mistaking  the  infancy 
of  an  art  for  its  perfection,  has  forwarded  an  abortive  productioa. 
When  satire  has  been  keen,  there  is  double  claim  to  energy  in  a . 
Palinodia,  and  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Pillans's  haste  (for  to  him, 
as  rector  of  the  High  School,  we  owe  this  collection)  should  have 
so  far  outstripped  his  judgment,  as  to  throw  in  our  way  such  a  pro- 
vocative to  retaliation. 

Tlie  Musa  Edineiises,  as  we  have  seen  them  quaintly  stiled,  have 
been  compared  with  the  MusiB  Etonensesy  and  they  certainly  have 
one  resemblance — that  of  alliteration. — ^We  can  discover  no  other 
point  of  analogy. — At  first  we  bethought  ourselves  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  it>  and  the  Select  a  e  Profanis,  being  a  sober 
selection  of  approved  Latin  prose ;  but  a  few  lines  of  the  Tentamiita 
disappointed  our  endeavours,  for  while  we  compared  mich  a  verse  as 

Hie  tabulatis,  et  domibus  pars  magna  videtur.       \Tent.  p.  1.] 
tvith ,     A  t  inter  homines,  gens  nulla  est  tam  fera,  quae  non  \S€L  S  Prof,  p.  J .] 
in  other  im^tanccs  we  discovered,  that,  although  We  could  balance 
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the  prosodia  of  the  two  books  very  fairly,  Selecta  had  the  start  of 
syntax  over  Electa,  We  shall  therefore  compare  Scotch  Latin 
j)oetry  in  the  sequel,  with  itself,  and  citing  some  earlier  composi- 
tions with  those  of  the  TentamifWy  draw,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  a 
fair  inference  of  the  progress  mad^  in  this  line,  and  the  superiority 
ef  the  last  publication. 

Mr.  Pillans  is,  it  seems,  the  John  Knox  of  poetical  discipline 
in  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  put 
in  pntctice  hypotheses,  which  to  our  weakness  had  appeared  impos- 
sible ;  and  the  results  of  which  are  very  fairly  ascertained  by  tlie 
Tentamina.  Were  this  a  mere  publication  of  boys  themselves,  or 
the  foolish  partiality  of  ignorant  and  over  fond  parents,  we  should 
not  have  considered  it  our  province  to  appreciate  its  merits  or  de- 
fects. We  should  have  abandoned  it  to  tlie  fate  of  similar  produc- 
tions. But  when  a  grave  gentleman  informs  us  of  the  youth  of  his 
practitioners,  (which  might  claim  our  cheerful  acquiescence  in  a  few 
errors,)  and  yet  tells  us  in  the  same  breath,  that  their  compositions 
were  corrected  by  their  tutors,  the  case  is  altered,  and  the  poetical 
qualifications  of  these  *  seventh-form  boys'  is  fairly  and  naturally 
brought  before  our  tribunal.  Mr.  Pillans  modestly  says  in  his 
preface, 

*  Non  igitur  ob  hoc  in  publicum  prodeunt,  ut  cum  exquisitioriba» 
in  scholis  Anglicis  versibus  confectis  comparentur,  libi  pueri  a  teneris 
unguibus  usque  ad  decimum  septimum  annum  in  his  studiis  versantur ; 
sed  partim,  ut  experimenti  in  discipline  publica  exitus  cum  civibus 
coramunicetur ;  partim  ut,  quantum  in  me  est,  delcatur  ista  macula, 
quae  penitus  jam  insedit  atque  itiveteravit  in  Scotorum  nomine  :  quod 
ii,  qui  de  scientid  et  pbilosophia  optim^  meruerunt,  literis  humanio- 
ribus  minus  imbuti  sunt,  prcesertim  in  prosodid  quotidie  titubant, 

*  Nee  mihi  injucundum  erit,  hoc  extremo  et  inusitato  honoris  pras- 
mio  aflficere,  atque  ita  ad  majora  accendere,  pueros  ingenuos,  qui  ho- 
nestis  tantum  stimulis  exciti,  et  *  praeter  laudem,  nuHius  avari,*  s&huic 
studio  dediderunt,  et  nulla  parte  disciplinae  tralaticiae  neglectd,  base 
insuper,  subsecivi  temporis  opera,  elaboi-^runt. 

'  Mibi  quoque  persuasum  est,  non  sine  oblectatione  quddam  hocce 
opusculum  lecturos  esse  illos,  quos  vim  et  naturam  animi  eo  tempore 
intueri  juvat,  quo  dotes  ejus  incrementa.sumere  inceperint;  et  simul 
observare,  quam  sensim  in  eodem  cxercitationis  genere  proficiant/ 

Agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  Mr.  Pillans,  on  the  point  of  Latin 
verses,  that '  macula  jam  insedit  atque  inveteravit  in  Scotorum  no- 
mine— qui  literis  humanioribus  minus  imbuti  sunt,  et  quotidie  in 
prosodia  titubant,'  we  regret  that  his  ]9resent  endeavour  has  been 
more  calculated  to  perpetuate  false  quantities  among  his  countrymen 
than  to  expel  them.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  *  to  trip  daily,' 
the  present  of  a  rotten  staff  is  not  very  acceptable.  But  we  are 
satisfied  in  some  measure,  that  the  use  of  Latin  versification  is  ac- 
knowledged^ 
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knowledged,  and  the  study  of  it  justified.  ltd  advantages  indeed 
are  maoifold ;  nor  are  they  confined  to  the  taste  which  is  inspired, 
the  unbounded  range  of  thought  which  is  superadded  to  the  other 
studies  of  youthful  intellect,  or  the  facility  of  composition  which 
Such  a  talent  produces.  The  influence  of  this  gift  extends  farther ; 
it  not  only  gives  a  colour  to  our  imaginations,  but  a  propriety  of 
expression  in  our  daily  communications  with  each  other.  Custom 
has  now  made  quantity,  not  less  than  orthoepy,  a  necessary  predi- 
cate of  a  gentleman ;  and  though  courtesy  forbids  us  to  ridicule  the 
blunders  in  long  and  short  vowels,  while  he  converses  with  us,  yet 
politeness  shrinks  from  his  barbarisms.  Hie  antagonist  of  quantity 
is  as  rare  a  character  in  literary  society,  as  a  Squire  Western,  or  a 
Tony  Lumpkin. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  controverting  a  few  errors 
concerning  the  conduct  of  English  public  schools,  as  applica* 
ble  to  the  composition  of  Latin  verse,  which  have  lately  obtained 
circulation  to  their  disparagement ;  but  which  we  can  almost  avow 
ourselves  authorised  to  contradict,  in  as  much  as  concerns  the 
establishments  of  £ton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  By 
this  specification,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  exclude  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  nature ;  we  have  no  doubt  but  we  might  far 
more  generally  exemplify  our  position :  but  we  speak  only  of  what 
We  know;  and,  in  the  few  words  we  have  to  oflijr,  where  the  rul^i, 
as  a  general  one,  does  not  apply  to  all,  the  exception  will  be  un<^ 
derstood  to  be  of  the  slightest  and  most  insignificant  nature.   ^ 

It  has  been  assumed  as  a  fact,  and  conceded  to  us  with  great  ]U 
berality,  that  our  youths  study  ^  all  the  Latin  poets,'  that  they  aim 
at  a  close  imitation  of  their  stile,  and  form  their  taiste  on  their  mo- 
del. This  is  not  true;  and  if  it  were,  the  effect  of  such  crude 
reading,  would  doubtless  be  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  boy. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Terence,  and  occasionally  Juvenal,  are  ge- 
nerally the  stock  books,  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  other  Roman 
bards,  from  Plautus  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Another  plan,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  acted  upon  at  Edinburgh  ;  for  in  the  l^cn lamina y 
we  can  trace  sundry  imitations  of  authors  whom  we  have  not  men- 
tioned ;  for  instance,  that  inimitable  writer  Propria  quae  maribus 
is  decidedly  copied  in  these  two  lines, 

Alcides,  Theseus,  Telamon,  cura  Castore  Pollux, 
Atque  alii  multi  vellera  flava  petunt.   p.  7. 

Again, 

Obstupuit  Circe  illo  usque  manente  viro, 
is  plainly  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the  delicious  pentameter  of  Ca-* 
tullus, 

UtrumDC  OS  an  culum  ol^acerem  £milio. 
VOL.  Yiii.  NO.  XVI.  c  c  While 
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White  such  lines  as 

*  Buccina  rauca  canit :  certatimque  in  praelia  cuncti/ 
<j>n9isting  of  six  feet  atid  a  half,  are  evident  imitations  of  the  versus 
Politici.   Commodianus,  perhaps,  was  the  model ;  the  three  first 
verses  of  whose  *  Instructiones  are  thus  set  forth, 

PraBfatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat ; 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  soeculi  roeta, 
Sternum  fieri,  quod  discredunt  inseia  corda.  (Mm,  teL  Ed,  Dav.J 
Again ;  it  has  been  stated  that  in  our  schools  there  is  such  an 
^  overwhelming  necessity*  for  the  composition  of  verses,  such  a 
neglect  of  otlier  business  in  consequence  of  it,  that,  in  fact,  little 
else  is  studied:   that  the  boy  of  talent  alone  succeeds;  and  that 
the  idle  or  stupid  are,  in  the  school  phrase, '  given  their  exercises/ 
From  this  an  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  Latin  versification 
really  llBnds  to  carelessness  in  the  pupil,  and  a  base  connivance  in 
die  instructor :  and  a  remedy  is  proposed,  to  make  verses  a  volun* 
tery  exercise,  and  to  leave,  in  short,  this  important  branch  of  edu- 
ipation  to  the  choice  of  the  instructed. 

.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  one  copy  of  verses,  and  one  of  lyrics, 
«i'hich  (from  sundry  causes  that  eventually  occasion  omission  of 
these  exercises)  may  fairly  be  averaged  at  less  thmi  three  copies 
a-  fortnight,  are  alone  demanded  in  our  schools.  The  necessary 
number  of  lines  is  fixed  very  low,  that,  amon^  those  of  no  poetical 
talent,  all  complaint  of  *  overwhelming  necessity'  may  be  obviated* 
Ailf  indeed,  arc^  compelled  to  write  the  number  enjoined  them ; 
but  boys  of  ima^nation  and  emulation  will  essay  a  double,  treble, 
.  or  even  quadruple  proportion  of  lines. — ^The  quick  and  the  studi- 
ous are  foremost  in  the  race,  and  have  their  rewards  assigned  to 
them :  beginners,  and  those  of  moderate  capacity,  are  stimulated 
by  the  precedence  of  their  betters;  and  the  dullest  geniusi  is  at  lea^t 
employed  in  making  Latin,  and  learning,  even  vrviid  Minerv&j 
something  of  prosody.  Probably  ^  these  most  difficult  exercises,' 
as  they  are  called,  cost  no  one  student  six  hours  in  the  week.  We 
trust  we  have  shewn,  by  the  names  just  produced,  and  which  might 
be  increased  an  hundredfold,  that  this  pursuit  does  not  dnve 
from  the  mind  (as  has  been  insinuated)  all  other  study  or  compe- 
tition. 

In  what  regards  giving  exercises^  we  fear,  while  human  nature 
and  its  sins  of  idleness  dnd  torpor  exist  in  our  schools,  the  learned 
will  occasionally  be  put  under  contribution  for  the  dull.  It  is  the 
duty,  no  doubt,  of  the  instructor  to  prevent  thift ;  it  is  one  of  his 
rabst  boiuiden  Jiterary  duties ;  but  accusation  may  err,  and  detection 
be  difficult.  It  were  harsh  then  and  unkind,  to  attribute  to  *  base  con- 
Rivance/  what  may.  most  purely  arise  friom  patience,  and  a  want  of 
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conviction :  and  when  a  deceit  of  this  nature  is  practised  on  the  mas- 
ter,  we  are  convinced  that  his  apparent  apathy  \a,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
the  result  of  conscientious  scruple.  Besides>  these  cases  are  not 
the  occurrence  of  every  moment;  and  where  a  due  degree  of  vigi^ 
lance  is  exerted,  they  are  probably  not  ascribable  to  one  pupil  out  of 
twenty:  where  they  happen,  the  defaulter  does  not  generally  con-, ' 
fine  his  plagiarisms  to  verses,  but  extends  them  to  his  theme8>  and 
even  to  his  translations. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  remedy ;  and  of  all  Utopian  schemes,  it  ap* 
pears  to  us  the  most  objectionable.  It  is  one  which  in  modem  cant 
may  be  possibly  stiled '  liberal,'  inasmuch  as  it  gives  children  a  power 
of  veto  over  their  instructors.  It  opens  a  door  for  the  grossest  in- 
fringements of  discipline ;  indeed  it  discards  all  idea  of  that  school- 
virtue.  Where  an  exercise  is  not  compulsory,  it  will  shortly  become 
obsolete.  Mr.  Pillans's  trial,  hitherto,  is  not  sufficient  to  contro- 
vert this  assertion.  Moreover,  if  the  master  consults  his  dignky  and 
comfort,  he  places  in  the  hands  of  his  scholar  a  most  dangerous 
"weapon.  Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  plans  and 
shifts  to  which  they  formerly  had  recourse  for  the  (Purpose  of  ^  spi» 
ting  their  master.'  By  the  system  that. is  recommended  to  us/  re- 
venge is  made  most  easj" ;  and  the  master  tnust  ultimately  either 
.  insist  on  that  which  was  voluntary^  or  submit  to  tokens  of  discon* 
tent,  which  he  has  the  inclination,  but  not  the  power,  to  control. 
Besides,  in  regard  to  the  progress  which  these  unshackled  studies' 
ate  thus  supposed  to  make,  we  have  an  evident  pi^oof  in  the  TVn* 
tnminay  how  much  it  has  been  over-rated;  we  highly  approve  of 
the  most  liberal  treatment  to  the  young,  Ibut  are  unwilling  to  uxk^ 
dermine  the  barriers  6f  salutary  discipline. 

It  is  time  to  advert  to  the  merits  of  the  Tentamina.  We  shall 
cite  a  whole  poem,  as  a  criterion  by  which  the  ieit,  «s  wholes^ 
may  be  fairly  appreciated. 

^  Venturis  seclis  tu,  Libertatis  imago, 
Me  juvet  heroas  concelebrare  tuos  $ 
£t  nivibus  tectos  aeternis  undique  n]ontes> 
Et  pulchros  fluvios,  cseruleosque  laciis. 
Sitque  coloiiorum  gentem  fas  dicere  fortem, 

Servitti  toties  qui  repulere  jugum. 

Qui  casulas  humiles  babitantes  pace  quiet4, 

Duram  vertendo  terram  babuere  cibum.  - 

At  nunc  atroci  atque  immiti  corde  tyraenus, 

— Qui  nunc  imperium  tendit  ubique  sttum ; 

In  queiu  Venturis  fundentur  ab  omnibus  ctois 

Dirae — nonjustd  sub  ditiond  tenet. 
Dux  quondam  dominatu  terram  Albertus  htbebat, 

Praefecto  comiti  qui  sua  jura  dedit. 
Pi;rttc4  at  in  loDg^  posuit  vilem  ille  galerutoi 
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Qui  veluti  dominus  respiciendus  erat. 
Transit  vir  quidam  Gulielmus  soepe,  galerum 

Hand  venerans;  arcu  claruset  arte  fuit. 
Dasrmat  euin  rector  morti,  veljindere  pomum 

In  nati  capite ;  is  mox  dua  tela  parat. 
Pervenit  adque  locum  vir  luce,  horique  statutA, 

Recte  et  collineans  fortiter  ille  ferit. 
Teluni  aliud  spectans  sed  zond  rector  in  arctd, 

"  Cur,"  ait,  "  in  zonis  altera  tela  tenes  Y' 
Cui  Tell  respondit :  *'  Statuebam,  saeve  tyranne, 

"  Occiso  nato,  cor  penetrare  tuum." 
Iratus  rector  ponendwn  in  carcere  curat; 

Effugit  at  subito,  pervenit  adque  sues. 
A  populo  rector  mox  oppugnatur,  et  ilium 

Devincunt ;  ipsvm  Telljaculoque  necat,'  p.  38, 

And  this,  having  been  corrected  by  tlie  master,  is  exhibited  as  a 
specimen  of  the  poetical  talents  of  a  boy  of  13!  In  the  following 
line  we  suppose  the  sound  is  intended  to  answer  to  the  sense. 

Condit  hiatu  Tellus,  momentoque  fugaci.   p<7l* 
as  in  -  . 

Nullo  abituque  invento,  cuncta  repagula  rumpit.  p.  82. 

•  We  had  at  first  determined  to  collect  all  the  errors  against  syn- 
tax and  prosody  contained  in  this  little  volume  ;  but  we  found  the 
tftsk  Herculean.  A  sample  therefore  must  suiBce — but  we  would 
first  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  descriptive  and  gnomic 
lines.  The  following  will  be  found  a  beautiful  description  of  a 
storm,  of  the  insufficietioy  of  verses  to  save  shepherds,  and  of  a 
returning  calm. 

Fert  validos  (the  storm)  secum  tauros,  tenerasque  capellas^ 
"  Pastorem  servant  carmina  neve  bona. 
At  cum  praeteriit,  nee  possit  laedere  qaenquam, 
Fugerunt  liquido  nubila  cuncta  polo. 

Of  jockies,  p.  2. 

Post  subit  a  tergo,  nunc  caeruleunique  relinquit 
Flavus;  jamque  omnes  praemia  justa  ferunt. 
Of  the  power  of  music,  p.  5. 

Hoc  cecinit  mendax  vates  quod  depnlit  heros 
Victu  a  faedo  homines,  caedibus  atque  feris. 
Of  good  men,  p.  1 1. 

Divinam  ad  vitam  mihi  pervenisse  vldentiir, 
Non  sibi  qui  vivunt,  ast  homini  atque  Deo. 
Of  the  gratitude  of  a  protected  citizen,  p.  13. 

Si  vincit,  magno  seternoque  triumphat  honore^ 
Et  Kectui,  grato  pectore,  civis  aroat. 

Of 
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Of  repetitance^  p.  2 1 . 

£t  grato  reputant  animo  sua  commoda  cuncta 

Anni  praeteriti,  tristitidque  mala. 
Et  si  jam  lapso  voluernnt  tempore  abuti, 

Solertes  statu unt  et  magis  esse  boni. 
Conantur  totam  melius  disponere  vitam, 
Turpeque  delectat  corrigere  omne  scelus. 
After  this  aristologia  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  certain  gram- 
matical errors,  which  we  are  surprised  to  detect  walking  abroad 
among  the  *  humanioribus  literis  imbuti.' 

P.  15.  Ttlorum  diHim.  This  is  licensed  only  in  masculines. 
So  p.  24,  comi/iiim  for  consilionim,-   . 

Dies  is  twice  made  of  the  feminine  gender  in  the  plural  number 
in  pp.  18,  24,  QVMJam  prateriere  dies  and  masThS  dies, 

P.  26.  Barrinus,  an  unauthorised  word,  used  only  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris;  jen^o,  p.  28,*stiU  worse.  P.  80,  col/iculus\s  ofthfe 
same  stamp.  P.  23,  Libertas  is  called  gratissima  Divum  for  Di- 
varum.     P.  38,  collineans  should  properly  be  coUimans. 

— -  tacli  virgd  vix  pocula  plena  hibissenty 
bibissent  is  tlie  wrong  tense,  and  makes  nonsense  of  tlie  passage^ 
P.  51,  magicum  jiemuSf  for  a  faery  grove,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
P.  62,  Saturnie,  the  voc,  c.  of  Saturnius.  P.  59,  Halcyonis  dies 
does  not  mean  what  it  stands  for.  P.  59,  occa,  no  such  word, 
and  unsupported  even  by  the  authority  of  Columella  brought  in  its 
favour.  P.  65,  sonarunt  for  sonuerunt.  In  the  same  page  assur* 
git  cum  Phaebus  ab  undis,  for  surgit^  is  incorrect.  P.  66,  surdi 
homines  fiuttt  is  ridiculous.  P.  67,  oblimata  is  only  used  by  Sue- 
tonius ;  as  is  abrado  (p.  68)  by  Pliny. 

,  Inter  tigna  Ducis  regnans  Vulcania  pestis, 
is  a  strange  expression  for  the  admiral's  ship  being  on  fire. 

Mvttj  three  or  four  times  repeated,  notwithstanding  the  single 
example  from  Ovid,  is  a  word  pessimte  not(e.  P.  10 1,  Kenegavit  is 
an  av«f  Xiyii^mv  of  the  Tentamina.  P.  108,  Tabida  terroy  for 
*  a  corrupt  nation/  is  ludicrous  and  unwarrantable.  All  these  errors 
should  assuredly  have,  received  the  lima  labor  of  the  instructor  and 
editor. 

Again,  ac  is  made  to  stand  before  a  vowel  in  verse,  as  we  shall 
presently  see;  and  such  ablative  cases  are  admitted  as  ?wewdace,y'e/ice, 
airoce,  inerte^ 

In  prosodia  the  errors  are  still  more  abundant.  To  mention  no- 
thing at  present  of  the  downright  false  quantities,  the  sliort  vowel 
before  s  and  a  consonant  is  constantly  occurring. 

P.  3,  Sicca  stetit ;  7,  semine  spnrso;  8,  Colchida  spectant ;  10, 

Jlumina  stricta  ,*  and  twenty-six  other  instances,  we  collected,  merely 

fro^  running  the  eye  over  the  pages.   Mr.  Pillans  did  not  learn  this 
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dovenliiiett  from  Dr.  Goodall,  to  wbom  be  has  dedicated  his  vo« 
lame:  n6r  to  bis  example  does  he  owe  celebrate  penetrate  with  long 
penultiiQas.  His  usage,  and  short  o's,  as  ucco  comas,  dico  miliij  /c- 
gendofridf  Sec.  are  scarcely  allowable. 

Monosyllables,  again  are  elided  widiont  end  before  vowels,  in  the 
most  barbarous  ^nd  unrhythmical  manner.  Poor  qui,  with  his 
funiljj  is  a  constant  sufferer,  as  e.  g.  in  p.  64. 

(nteriit  Pompeius,  cui  est  extmcta  columna. 

We  now  come  to  the  direct  false  quantities. — When  Dr.  Hun- 
ter printed  his  edition  of  Vii^,  the  sheets  were  hung  up  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  and  a  pnemium  was  offered  to  any  detector  of 
fen  error  in  tbe  press-work.  A  similar  dialienge  has  been  tlirown 
out  on  the  present  occasion,  when  it  has  been  questioned  f  if  the 
jealousy  or  English  criticism  will  be  able  to  detect  half  a  dozen 
hljlBe  quantities  in  the  whole  collection.*  We  take  up  the  glove. 
1.  HeraHs  ausi  magnum;  quis  crederet  unquam. 

/^ropos  of  heroes. — A  Dr.  Thornton  has  just  published  the  Buco* 
lies  of  Virgil,  with  marks  above  the  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  prosody.     He  thus  scans  aiKl  marks, 

.  : .   Deieclps  hWas,  tru^t  iStlam  alt^r^  b§lla, 
iind 

Permlxtos  ^l^v^as  ?t  IpsIS  v!debUtir  Illis, 

remarking  that  et^  it  here  long,  contrary  tQ  rHle.^ScAoo/rirr 
gil,  p.  95.] 

3.  .^sonides  auda?^  est  captus  ar\)ore  M'^de0f^ 

9.  Carbone  ardenie^  fusticulisque  datur. 

4.  Bqccinfi  rauc^  canit :  dirtHtimq^e  in  praelia  cuncti* 

5.  Effician)  qqod  potercad  fas  et  jura  tuendum. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  Mr.  Pillans  scanned  this  line. 

6.  Percussus  aubut  itenira,  dein  terr^  dehiscit. 

In  such  short  copies  of  verses  a  cssura  cannot  be  warranted. 
7.  Afferat,  O  Britonti^  memori  persolvite  grates. 
S.  Dumque  pajrat  caejnam  uxor|  circum  os|cula  najtil 
9*  Strata  jacent,  sterilique  cruor  profmus  areni. 

10.  Et  fani4  frueris  nunc  cWrii  sfmperqve  frueris. 
IV  and  1^.  Hipas  refiigit  assuetas. 

Two  feilse  quantities  in  one  line,  and  a  syllable  short.  Therejs  no 
authority  for  reading  assiietas  in  lyrics. 

13.  Spiendorero,  et  radiis  ut  micat  omne  d^fum 

14.  Gaudia    .     sed  si mul  ac  Apollo. 

15.  —  doctapque  minantttr 
Palladis  in  coelum  domUs — et  penetralia  sacra. 

16.  Sedulit  agricolas  gaudent,  pucri  atque  puell». 
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17.  Es  lofig  before  a  vowd — 18.  longi  (the  adverb)  made  a 
trochee — with  several  others  of  ihe  same  nature. 

Yet  notwitlistandiqg  these  slips  io  metre,  there  has  been  an  evi« 
dent  alteration  for  the  better  in  Caledonian  Latin  poetry  within 
these  few  years.  It  is  our  duty  and  desire  to  give  praise  where 
praise  is  due. 

The  Scotch  poet  Graeme  was  sent  to  Lanark  school  in  1763) 
and  there,  says  his  biographer,  *  his  proficiency  in  classical  learn- 
ing was  so  remarkable,  that  it  excited  the  emulation  of  die  elder 
boys,  of  forward  and  active,  but  of  superficial  talents/ 

*  His  Latin  versions  in  particular  were  the  admiration  aad  boast  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  had'thepenetnttioa  to  discover,  in  the  sallies  of 
youthful  fancy,  marks  of  uncommon  genius.— -Though  the  discipline  of 
Lanark  School,  like  that  of  the  other  schools  in  Great  Britain,  did  not 
require  him  to  perform  exercises  in  Latin  verse^  yet  he  attempted  this 
mode  of  composition,  as  soon  as  he  was  sufUciently  roaster  of  the  ancient 
prosody,  and  continued  from  time  to  time  to  write  Latin  verses^  which 
he  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  in  giving  him  a  ready  command  pf 
Latin  phraseology. 

*  He  soon  acquired  a  facility  in  the  composition  of  Ladti  poetry, 
and  the  following  fragment  of  a  S^kk  ode,  describing  the  occupations 
and  pastimes  of  the  scholars  in  the  hours,  allotted  for  play,  Descriptio 
Sekoks  Ltmarcensis,  miist  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  collect  and  manljf 
performance  for  a  boy  of  fifteeu. 

^  Pneri  agrestes^irridendum  pecus 
Pannis  obsiti,  circa  focum  premunt 
Mugas  nanantes,  cs^eros  sed  fugaot  « 
Rixas  minaces« 
Sebrsim  scamni^  inimici  sono 
S^dunt,  setate  catiores  quidam 
Lusuroque  vitant,  casteros  spementes 
Fropte  obduct^. 
Ad  generosum  scribit  hie  amicuro. 
Legit  ac  alter  celebrem  poetam, 
Bite  scalpello  resecat  sed  sordes   .     ,     -     . 

Tertius  ungues. 
Quidam  quercetis  trabibus  dependunt, 
^ominaque  scalpunt  DsdaleA  manu 
Quidam,  dum  alii  (puerilis  turma) 

Turbine  ludunt,' 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  biographer,  w« 
think  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  this  the  infancy  of  Scotch  Sapphic 
poetry,  while  we  are  fully  ready  to  allow  that  it  is  a  '  very  correct 
performance.' 

When  the  ode  was  more  matured  in  the  North,  up  rose  one  Dn 
Chapman,  LL.D.  who  wrote  for  the  Buchanan  prize.  As  his 
was  but  a  fugitive  piece;,  our  minds  only  retain  a  morsel^  but  that 
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is  a  precious  one,  in  which  the  poet  immortaKzes  King  George^ 
Lord  Melville,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
*  Oeorgio,  Melevillio,  Veleslo 

Mitibus,  atque 
Fortibus/ 
To  him  succeed  th^  Tentamina,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  shew  a  surprising  degree  of  improvement. 
*  Rege  Saturno  patre,  quisque  vi.xit 
Sorte  contentus,  sine  legis  usu, 
Et  fidera  ct  rectum  populi  colebant 

Judice  nulio, 
Torser$it  nondum  catapulta  tela, 
Nee  fuit  cassis,  clypeusve  fulg^ns, 
'Kec  ferus  dure  faber  arte  ssevum 

Duxerat  ensem. 
Nunc  at  immitis  ciet  atra  bella 
Orbe  Mars  toto,  resonantque  passing) 
Ferreo  regno  JoviS|  cxecrata 

Matribus  arma. 
^  Mille  circuradant  bominem  pericla, 
Quera  juvat  cornu,  lituique  clangor, 
Atque  flagranti  niedios  per  hostes 
*  * .  Rumpert  pugn^.'    , 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Electa  Tentamifiaf  or  ^Ckoiai 
Specimens/ — we  beg  pardon,  to  the  Musa  Edinemes — and  we 
cannot  do  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  Buchanan, 
•  Ite  igitur  musct  sterilesj  aliumque  ministrun^  - 
Quaerite — nos  ali6  fors,  animusque  voc:at. 


Abt.VIII.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,    By  Afaria  Gn^ 
ham.     Constable,  Edinburgh.    4to.  pp.  212.     1812. 

'  npHE  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,'  by  a  young  lady  who, 
-^  probably,  went  thither,  like  most  young  ladies,  to  procure  s^ 
husband  instead  of  information,  is  a  literary  curiosity  wh^ch  we 
are  not  disposed  to  overlook.  Qur  fair  author  very  justly  ob- 
serves, '  that  almost  all  the  modern  publications  on  India  are  en- 
tirely occupied  with  its  political  and  military  history,  details  and 
suggestions  upon  its  trade  and  commercial  resources^  and  occa* 
sionally  with  discussions  upon  the  more  recondite  parts  of  its  lite* 
rary  or  mythological  antiquities.'  We  l^ave  governor^^geoerals'  let- 
ters of  many  hundred  sections  on  trade  and  finance;  we  have 
the  evidence  and  reports  of  committees,  on  affairs  civil,  military, 
l^nd  cominercial^  of  as  many  thoiisand  pages ;  we  have  Mr.  Cole- 
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brooke's  reasonings,  and  Captain  Wilford's  reveries,  on  the  Vedas  and 
Puranas,  on  sacred  Brahmins  and  sacred  islands,  in  every  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  transactions ;  arid  we  have  abundance  of  learned 
disquisitions  and  useless  conjectures  on  the  priority  of  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Pracrit  over  the  Pahlavi  langus^es ;  but  we  have  no  popular 
^nd' comprehensive  view  of  the  manners,  customs,  condition^  and 
real  sts^te  of  society  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  nor  in^ 
deed  of  'the  English  and  other  foreign  residents  in  the  country.  It 
^as  on  this  ground  that  Miss  Qraham  thought,  and  we  agree  with 
her,  that  there  might  still  be  room  for  ^  work  which  should  bring 
forward '  much  of  what  strikes  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  an  obser- 
vant stranger;^  which  should  *  perform  the  same  humble  but  use- 
ful office,  as  to  India,  which  tolerably  well  wTitten  books  of  travels 
have  done^  as  to  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.'  (Pref. 

With  these,  smd  with  no  higher  pretensions.  Miss  Graham  offers 
her  pages  to  the  public.  That  they  were  *  really  and  truly'  writ- 
ten, nearly  as  they  now  appear,  *  for  the  amusement  of  an  intimate 
friend,'  we  are  ready  to  believe,  and  think  not  the  worse  of  then! 
on  thaft  account.  Her  descriptions  of  the  various  n^itives  and  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  she  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them^ 
are  correct,  and  the  numerous  and  well  executed  prints,  en- 
graved from  drawings  taken  by  herself,  carry  with  them  internal 
evidence  of  their  authenticity  and  accuracy :  and  if  her  account 
of  the  morsJ  character  of  the  natives  be  rather  more  unfavourable 
than  ths^t  they  have  generally  obtained, — if  she  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  '  any  of  those  combinations  of  innocence, 
benevolence,  and  voluptuous  simplicity,  with  which  the  imagina- 
tions of  some  ingenious  authors  have  peopled  the  cottages  ot  the 
Hindoos,'  wis  must,  with  her,  be  content  to  ascribe  the  difference 
to  her  observations  being  confined  immediately  to  the  coast, — we 
might  add,  to  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  coast. 

It  is  our  intention  to  accompany  Miss  Graham  to  the  three  pre- 
sidencies, and  to  let  her  tell  her  own  story  in  her  own  words,  as  far 
as  a  few  pages  will  admit  of  it;  this  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
mode  of  conveying  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  book,  and 
certahily  the  best  adapted  for  doing  that  justice  to  the  author  to 
which  she  is  entitled. 

On  landing  on  the  bunder,  or  pier  of  Bombay,  palankins,  or 
little  carriages  without  wl^eels,  with  hamauls  or  bearers,  chiefly 
from  the  Mahfatta  country,  of  the  coombee,  or  agricultural  caste, 
were  ready  to  receive  the  passengers.  These  bearers,  *  for  the 
most  part,  wear  nothing  but  a  turban,  and  a  cloth  wTapped  round 
the  loins,  a  degree  of  nakedness  which  does  not  shock  one,  owing 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  skin,  which^  ad  it  is  unusual  to  European 
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eyes,  has  the  effect  of  dress/  Farther  on,  the  esplanade  presented 
.a  gay  and  interesting  scene,  of  koolies  employed  in  wasluug  at  the 
numerons.  ^£<ii/c5  or  wells — of  groups  of  men  and  women  busily 
employed  in  beating  the  linen  on  the  broad  stones  of  their  mar* 
^ins — of  the  better  sort  of  Hindoo  women  dinwing  and  carry** 
mg  water — whose  picturesque  dress^  consisting  only  of  tlie  sha^ 
lie,  a  long  piece  of  coloured  ^silk  X)r  cotton,  wrapped  rouud 
the  waist  in  form  of  a  petticoat^  leaves  part  of  one  leg  bare, 
covering  the  otlier  to  the  ancle  with  its  lon^  aod  graceful  fbldn; 
while  the  other  end  crosses  the  breast  and  is  sometimes  tbrowii 
over  the  head  as  a  veil — of  die  Mussulman  and  Parsee  wo« 
men,  in  nearly  the  same  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  loose 
trowsers.  *•  It  is  common  to  see  both  the  men  and  women  adorned 
whh  massy  rings,  and  chains  of  gold  and  silver  round  their  necka, 
arms,  waists,  and  legs,  and  the  toes  and  lingers  decked  with  fine 
fiUagree  rings,  while  the  ears  and  nose  are  bong  with  pearis  or 
precious  stones/  Miss  Graham*s  conjecture  is,  probably,  the  right 
one,  diat  the  insecurity  of  property,  when  the  people  were  daily 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  barbarous  armies,  gave  rise  to  this  accu* 
tnulation  of  personal  ornaments,  which,  from  their  little  ^'eig|it, 
^ould  thus  be  easily  conveyed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  (Junlderers* 
The  black  town  of  Bombay  is  b^ilt  in  tlie  midst  of  a  cocoa-nut 
'Wood,.and  is  said  to;contain  200,000  inhabitants,  of  which  ^ght 
thousand  are  Parsees,  about  the  same  number  Mussulmans, 
three  or  four  thousand  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Portugueze  and 
Hindoos.  The  streets,  crowded  wiili  men,  women,  and  cliildren, 
with  bullock  hackrays,  or  '  native  carriages,^  with  coaches  of  tlie 
rich  inhabitants,  drawn  by  horses  that  are  ^  more  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  swiftness  than  for  strength,'  present  a  gay  and  bust-» 
ling  scene.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  virandas, 
painted  with  flowers  and  leaves,  of  a  green  or  red  colour ;  while  the 
walls  of  those  of  the  Hindoos  are  covered  with  mythological  repre* 
aentations.  They  are,  commonly,  very  extensive,  three  or  four  gene* 
rations  continuing  to  live  together  under  the  same  roof.  I'be  lower 
classes  inhabit  huts  of  clay,  roofed  with  matting  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  palmyra :  each,  however,  has  its  small  garden,  containing  a 
few  herbs,  a  plantain,  and  a  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  various  uses  to 
which  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  applied  by  the  native  Indians,  as  an  ar^ 
tide  of  food,  drink,  clothing,  cordage,  house-carpentry^  &c.  are  too 
well  known  to  reouire  a  particular  description.  Rice  and  the  fnut 
of  this  tree  are  the  true  riches  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
inhabit  Hindostan :  dressed  with  tlie  niessala,  or  curry  stuff,  they 
jfurnish  their  daily  meals.  '  Less  than  an  English  halfpenny  piro* 
cures  enough  of  turmeric,  spice,  salt,  and  ghee,  to  season  the 
whole  of  the  rice  'eaten  in  a  day  by  a  labourer,  his  wifej  and  ^ve 
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-  or  six  ehildren;  the  vegetables  and  acids  M'faidi  he  requires  are 
found  in  every  hedg^/ 

Miss  Graham  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  at  Toraia,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bombay:  Sir  James  had  'the  best  library  that  ever  doubled 
the  Cape/  and  '  themo^t  agireeable  residence'  in  the  whole  district; 
subject  to  few  other  inconveniences  besides  the  stealing  of  poultryand 
kids  by  the  half-starved  hyenas,  and  the  barking  at  midnight  of  innu<- 
snerable  jackalls.  The  garden  is  described  as  deUghtful — ^it  would 
be,  it  seems,  *  a  little  paradise/  were  it  not  for  the  snakes  which  in- 
fest it. — *  Snakes,  from  die  enormous  rock-snake,  who  first  breaks 
the,  bones  of  his  prey^  by  coiling  round  it,  and  then  swallows  it 
whole,  to  the  smallest  of  the  venemous  tribe,'  glide  about  in  every 
direction.  Here  the  cobra  capella,  whose  bite  is,  in  almost  everj 
instance,  mortal,  lifts  his  graceful  folds  and  spreads  his  laige  many- 
coloured  crests;  here,  too,  lurks  the  small  bright  speckled  cobra 
manilla,  whose  fangs  convey  instant  death/ 

Miss  Graham  appears  to  have  made  good  use  of  what  are  al«- 
most  useless  in  .India, — ^her  legs.  She  walks  to  Mazagong,  ^a 
dirty  Portugueze  village,  putting  in  its  claim  to  Christianity  dueflj 
from  the  immense  number  of  pigs  kept  there  V  still  she  tlunks'it 
interesting  to  sentimentalists  as  the  place  from  which  Steme'a 
!0iza  eloped :  it  has  two  Romish  churches  and  a  dock  for  smafl 
vessels ;  it  is  celebrated  for  producing  the  best  mangoes  in  India^ 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  were  conveyed  to  Delhi  for  die 
use  of  the  royal  table.  She  visits  Sion  fort,  nine  miles  from  the 
fort  of  Bombay.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Macpherson^ 
a  higblander,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  *  on  the  losing 
side ;'  and  so  strong  was  his  recollection  of  that  event,  that  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  on  him  to  go  on  board  the  Culloden  nian  of 
war,  when  in  Bombay  harbour — ^  he  always  shook  bis  head,  and 
said  he  had  had  enough  of  Culloden.' 

From  Sion  she  went  to  Mahaim ;  saw  several  ruinous  Portu- 
gueze phurches,  Mussuhnan  tombs,  and  Hindoo  temples ;  with 
lai^e  tanks,  surrounded  by  trees,  where  people  bathe  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  ^  all  ages  and  sexes  together ;  but  they  \vear  as  much 
clothing  in  the  water  as  out  of  it.'  Here,  too,  is  a  college  of  Ca- 
tholic priests,  who  learn  at  Goa  to  speak  barbarous  dtin,  and 
whose  business  is  that  of  baptizing  the  children  of  Hindoo 
women,  to  each  of  whom  is  given  a  small  premium ;  but  Christi- 
anity, it  seems,  ends  with  their  initiation. 

The  next  place  she  visited  was  Malabar  point,  formerly  a  spot 
of  singular  sanctity.  Near  the  top  of  tiie  hill  are  a  multitude  of 
temples,  and  a  few  houses  of  Brahmins,  whose  inhabitants  seem 
|o  gain  their  livelihood  by  begging.    A  rMtned  temple  exhibits  the 
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remains  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Hindoo  architecture,  every  stone 
of  it  being  curiously  carted  with  groups  of  human  figures,  ani- 
mals, and  other  ornaments.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  annually  visit 
this  holy  place ;  many  for  the  sole  purpose  of  squeezing  themselves 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock,  apparently' not  wide  enough 
for  the  body  of  a  child,  as  a  sure  way  of  squeezing  out  their 
sins.  Not  far  from  the  ruins  is  a  beautiful  village,  entirely  in- 
habited by  Brahmins,  and  crowded  M'ilh  temples  more  numerous 
than  the  houses.  The  Brahmins  of  this  place  speak  and  write 
English.  '  The  young  men  are  mostly  parvoes  or  writers,  and  are 
employed  in  the  public  offices  and  mercl^ant's  counting  houses, 
while  the  elders  devote  themselves  to  their  sacerdotal  dutie:»,  and 
the  study  of  the  Vedas.'  Miss  Graham  seems  to  have  no  great  opi- 
nion either  of  the  learning  or  virtue  of  the  Brahmins.  *  1  saw,'  she 
says,  '  at  Momba  Devee's  temple  some  soi-disant  holy  men ;  they 
were  young,  and  remarkably  fat,  sprinkled  over  with  ashes,  and  their 
hair  was  matted  and  filthy.  I  believe  they  had  no  clothing.  My 
expectations  of  Hindoo  innocence  and  virtue  are  fast  giving  way, 
and  I  fear  that,  even  among  the  Pariahs,  I  shall  not  find  any  thing 
like  St.  Pierre's  Chaumi^re  hidienne.'  We  sk(>uld  be  much  sur*- 
prized  if  she  had. 

She  next  visits  the  fort  of  Bombay,  ^  which  is  said  to  be  too 
large  to  be  defended,'  and '  no  part  of  it  is  bomb-proof;'  it  is 
dirty,  hot,  and  disagreeably  ;  and  some  of  it  in  ruins.  She  visits 
ttlso  the  dock-yards,  and  the  ^  new  dock,  complete  and  excellent 
of  its  kind.'  She  examines  the  harbour,  *  filled  with  vessels 
from  all  nations,  and  of  all  shapes,'  but  finds  those  of  the  ^rabs 
the  largest  and  finest.  They  bring  hither  horses,  pearls,  coffee, 
gums,  honey,  and  ghee,  or  clarified  butler,  in  leathern  Jars ;  dried 
fruits,  ittur  of  roses,  tobacco,  rose  water,  Schiraz  wine,  books, 
worked  shppers,  and  silk  shawls.  Wheat,  rice,  cattle,  and  cotton, 
are  brought  from  Guzzerat ;  cocoa-nuts  for  oil,  and  coir  for  cordr 
age,  are  furnished  by  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  islands ;  and  tlie 
forests  of  Malabar  supply  Bombay  with  timber,  drugs,  and  gtima, 
particularly  dammar^  with  answers  all  the  purposes  of  pitch.  A 
variety  of  British  and  Chinese  manufactures  are  carried  away  by 
them  in  return. 

There  is  an  English  church  in  the  fort  of  Bombay,  but  it  is  neither 
well  served  nor  well  attended :  there  are  plenty  of  Portugueze  and 
Armenian  churches,  three  or  four  synagogues,  and  mosques  and  tem- 
ples innumerable ;  none  of  these  have  any  want  of  devotees,  la 
one  of  them  is  a  trimnrti,  or  three-formed  god, — a  colossal  bust 
with  three  heads  joined  tcTgether ;  in  the  centre  that  of  Brahma 
the  creator,  on  the  right  that  of  Siva  the  destroyer,  and  on  the  left 
that  of  Vishnu  the  preserver.     '  Offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  milk,  and 
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flowers,  are  daily  made  to  these  deities ;  and  they  are  constantly 
sprinkled  with  water.  The  priests  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
being  very  little  exposed  to  the  sun ;  their  dress  consists  of  a  linen 
scarf  wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ancles/ 
the  folds  of  which  fall  viery  gracefully ;  their  heads  are  shaved,  ex- 
cepting the  crown,  where  a  small  lock  of  hair  is  left ;  and  over  the 
shoulder  hangs  the  Brahminical  thread  or  zenaarJ 

Miss  Graham  makes  an  acquaintance  with  a  Mahometan  Cazy'f 
Shahab  o'dien  Mahary,  who  shews  her  all  the  mosques,  and  the 
schools  attached  to  each,  at  which  Arabic  is  taught  by  alphabets 
and  by  sentences  painted  on  wood,  the  eldei*  boys  teaching  the 
)»ounger  ones.  He  allowed  her,  .with  her  sister,  to  visit  a  greater 
curiosity,  which  was  his  harem ;  the  description  of  it  is  amusing. 

*  Tn  the  lower  part  of  his  house  we  saw  a  number  of  Mussulmans 
sitting  cross-legged,  with  cushions  al  their  backs,  in  the  different  apart- 
ments, perfectly  idle,  and  rarely  even  speaking,  and  seeming  hardly  able 
to  exert  themselves  so  far  as  to  put  the  betel  into  their  mouths;  we  as- 
cended to  the  women's  apartment  by  a  ladder,  which  is  removed  when 
not  in  immediate  use,  to  prevent  the  ladies  from  escaping,  and  were  re-, 
ceived  by  the  Cazy's  wife's  mother,  a  fine  old  woman  dressed  in  white, 
and  without  any  ornaments,  as  becomes  a  widow.  Shahab  o'dien's 
mother  and  the  rest  of  his  father's  widows  were  first  presented,  then 
Fatima  his  wife,  to  whom  our  visit  was  paid,  and  afterwards  his  sisters,, 
some  of  them  fine  lively  young  women.  The  apartment  in  which  we 
were  received  was  about  twenty  feet  square  and  rather  low ;  round  it 
*  were  smaller  rooms,  most  of  them  crowded  with  small  beds  with  white 
muslin  curtains.  These  were  not  particularly  clean,  and  the  whole 
suit  seemed  close  and  disagreeable.  Most  of  the  women  were  becom- 
ingly dressed.  Fatima's  arms,  leg^,  and  neck,  were  covered  with  rings 
and  chains ;  her  fingers  and  toes  were  loaded  with  rings  ;  her  head  was. 
•urrounded  with  a  fillet  of  pearls,  some  strings  of  which  crossed  it  se- 
veral ways  and  confined  the  hair  which  was  knotted  up  behind.  On 
her  forehead  hung  a  cluster  of  coloured  stones,  from  which  depended 
a  large  pearl,  and  round  her  face  small  strings  of  pearls  hung  at  equal 
distances.  Her  ear-rings  were  very  beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  like  the 
custom  of  boring  the  hem  of  the  ear,  and  studding  it  all  round  with 
joi/8,  (jewels;)  nor  could  even  Fatima's  beautiful  face  reconcile  me  to 
the  nose-jewel.  Her  large  black  eyes,  the  cheshme  akoo  of  the  eastern 
poets,  were  rendered  more  striking  by  the  black  streaks  with  which 
they  were  adorned  and  lengthened  out  at  the  comers  ;  and  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  thesqles  of  her  feet,  and  her  nails,  were  stained  witli. 
hinna,  a  plant  the  juice  of  whose  seeds  is  of  a  red  colour. 
-  •  Fatima's  manner  is  gentle,  modest,  and  indolent ;  before  h^r  hus- 
band she  neither  lifts  her  eyes  nor  speaks,  and  hardly  moves  without; 
permission  from  the  elder  ladies  of  the  harem.  Prepared  as  I  was  to 
expect  very  little  from  Mussulman  ladies,  I  could  not  help  being 
shocked  to  see  them  so  totally  void  of  cultivation  as  I  found  them. 
They  mutter  their  prayers,  and  some  of  them  read  the  Koran,  but  not 
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mie  iti  a  thousaihi  understands  It.  Sttll  fewer  tan  rtad  their  own  Ua'^ 
guage,  or  write  at  all,.and  the  only  wprk  they  do  is  a  little?  enbroideiy^ 
They  thread  beads,  plait  coloured  threads,  sleep>  ^uarret,  make  pastry, 
and  chew  betel  in  the  same  daily  round  ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  death,  a 
birth,  or  a  marriage,  that  the  monotony  of  their  lives  is  ever  inter- 
rupted.' pp.  17i  lo» 

The  manners  of  our  couotrytnen  in  Bombay  are  not  drawn  in 
the  most  flattering  colours.  At  a  dinner  given  to  Miss  Graham  by 
the  governor  almost  all  the  settlers  were  invited  to  meet  her.^ 
There  were  at  least  three  men  for  every  woman  among  the  fifty 
diat  sat  down  to  table  about  8  o'clock.  '  I  found/  says  our  tra-^ 
^reller,  ^  our  im  companions,  like  the  ladies  of  all  the  country, 
towns  I  know,  under*bred  and  over-dressed ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  very  ignorant  and  very  grossiire.^  The  gen- 
tlemen were  of  a  higher  caste  than  the  ladies,  and  the  merchants 
fer  more  rational  companions  than  the  civil  servants,  *  who  are  so 
taken  up  with  tlieir  own  imaginary  importance  that  they  disdain  to 
learn  and  have  nothing  to  teach.'  The  military  were  somewhat 
better,  but  few  even  of  these  were  passable;  all  their  dinner-par^- 
ties  are  described  as  most  dull  and  uncomfortable.  *  The  ladies 
are  handed  to  table,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  precedency,^ 
by  a  gentleman  of  a  rank  corresponding  to  their  Own.' '  The  dif- 
ferent couples,  thus  paired  off,  invariably  sit  together,  amuse  them- 
adves  with  remarks  on  the  company,  as  satirical  as  their  wit  will 
allow,  ^  and  woe  be  to  the  stranger!  whose  ears  are  certain  of  be* 
ing  regaled  with  the  catalogue  of  his  supposed  imperfections  and 
misfortunes,  and  who  has  the  chance  of  learning  more  of  his  own 
history  than  in  all  probability  he  ever  knew  before.'  No  general' 
conversation  is  carried  on  at  table ;  and,  after  dinner,  the  ladiea 
amuse  themselves  with  scandal,  intrigues,  jewels,  lace,  and  tbe 
latest  fashions ;  and  in  making  and  breaking  matches  for  the  newly 
arrived  young  women.  Each  guest  brings  with  him  one,  two,  or 
three  Parsee  or  Mussulman  servants,  ^  dark,  long  bearded,  and 
tiu*baned  gentlemen,'  who  stand  so  clpse  behind  the  chairs  of  their 
respective  masters,  as  to  make  no  trifling  addition  to  the  heat  of  the 
apartment:  were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  swinging  punka  over  the 
table,  which  agitates  ai^  freshens  the  air,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible '  to  sit  out  the  melancholy  ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner :' 
and,  to  conclude,  *  on  leaving  the  eating  room,  one  generally  seea 
or  hears,  in  some  place  near  the  door,  die  cleaning  of  dishes  and 
the  squabbling  of  cooks.  If  they  are  within  sight,  one  perceives  a 
couple  of  dirty  Poitugueze  (black  men  who  eat  pork  and  wear 
breeches)  directing  the  operations  of  half  a  dozen  still  dirtier  Pa- 
riahs, who  ai*?  scraping  dishe^  and  platea  with  their  bands,  and 
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Iken,  with  the  same  tin>vii9hen  mm'»,  phtling  aside  the  next  da/j 
i0in  for  their  master's  table.'     SMich  is  a  Bombay  feast. 

The  only  female  servants  in  an  European  house  are  Portuguese^ 
who  act  as  ladies'  maids.  Hamauls  are  kept  for  palaiikin-bearers^ 
and  others  of  tlie  same  class  to  make  the  beds,  sweep  the  rooms, 
dean  the  furniture,  and  fetch  water ;  halluleors" or  chandefas,  tke 
most  wretched  of  the  pariahs,  perform  the  meaner  offices;  ma^ 
sahees  clcifiu  the  lamps,  light  the  candles,  and  carry  torches  hj 
ni^t ;  kooUs  carry  out  parcels;  and  derdjes,  or  taylors,  who  are 
generally  Brahmins,  and  wear  muslin  gowns  and  red  turbans  bor« 
dered  with  gold,  *  work  and  cut  out  beautifully,  making  as  much 
use  of  their  toes  as  of  their  fingers  in  die  latter  operation.' 

*  It  reminds  one*  (says  Miss  Graham)  *  of  the  Arabian'  Nights  Enter- 
tainments,  to  go  through  the  Bazar  of  an  evening.  The  whole  front* 
of  the  shops  are  taken  down  and  converted  into  benches,  on  which  the 
j^oods  are  disposed,  and  each  shop  is  lighted  with  at  least  iwo  lamps. 
Here  you  se^  grain  of  every  description  heaped  up  in  earthen  jars^;. 
there,  sweetmeats  of  al)  sOrts  and  shapes,  disposed  in  piles  on  benches 
or  hung  in  festoons  about  the  top  and  sides  of  the  shop,  which  is  com- 
monly lined  with  chintz  or  dyed  cotton.^  Farther  on,  fruits  apd  vege- 
tables are  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage ;  then  you  come  to  the  pamig^ 
or  betel  leaf,  nut  and  chunani,  ready  for  chewing,  or  the  separate  raa^ 
terials;  beyond  are  shops  for  perfumes,  linens,  oils,  toys,  brass,  and 
earthen  ware,  all  set  out  in  order,  and  the  owner  sitting  bolt  upright  m 
the  middle  of  his  sweetmeats  or  grain,  waiting  for  custom.  The  shop 
of  the  schri^s,  or  bankers,  are  numerous  in  the  bazar*;  you  see  th» 
master  sitting  in  the  middle  of  his  money  table,  surrounded  by  piles  of 
copper  and  silver  money,  with  scales  for  weighing  the  rupees  and  other 
coins  presented  for  change.  But  it  is  the  barber'^  shop  that  is  always, 
most  crowded,  being,  particularly  at  night,  the  great  resort  for  gossip 
and  news  ;  the  barbers  themselves  seem  to  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  to 
be  lively,  witty,  and  good  story-tellers.  I  have  seen  some  excellent 
buffoons  among  them  ;  and  a  ship  given  to  a  bald  new-shaven  pate,  in 
the  proper  part  of  a  story,  has  set  half  the  bazar  in  a  roar.  The  bar- 
bers keep  every  body's, holiday,  Hindoos,  Jews,  Mussulmans,  Arme- 
nians, Portuguez«,  and  English,  and  reap  a  good  harvest  at  each  by 
their  comic  way  of  begging/  (pp.  33,  34.) 

We  passover  Miss-Graham's  account  of  the  Gitehres  or  Parsees,' 
though  ^e  may  have  obtained  sotne  information  respecting  them 
from  the  DnstooTy  or  chief  priest  of  that  sect  at  Bombay ;  having' 
mtich  better,  and  more  circumstantial  details  concerning  them  in' 
the  Zendavesta  of  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  in  the  Tableau  His- 
torique  of  the  Chevalier  D'Ohsson.  For  Jthe  same  reason  we  must 
refer  pur  readers  to  the  several  curious  papers  by  Mr.  Colebrooke 
in  tbe  Asiatic  Transactions,  latherthan  detain  them  with  any  part 
vf  her  ^  brief  account  of  the  principal  gods  of  Hindosian,'  nor  shall 
w^  transcribe  any  thing  of  what  she  says  of  the  ./iV/e«,asect  ^whose 
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antiquity  is  believed  by  some  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  E!rahoii« 
nical  faith/  and  to  wbo^^.  religion  the  '  Cave  of  Caili  is  dedica- 
ted/ because  there  is  much  better  and  more  ample  information  to 
be  obtained  from  the  same  source.  She  visits  both  these  excat^ 
vated  temples,  of  which  her  descriptions  and  drawings. convey  clear 
and  accurate  notions.  Tiiese  labours  of  antiquity  prove  the  just* 
ness  of  the  following  observation. 

'  The  temple  of  Etephanta,  and  other  equally  wt^nderful  caverns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  must  have  beep  the  works  of  a  people  far. advanced 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  possessed  of  wealth  aAd  power.;  but 
these  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  who  kept  science, 
affluence  and  honour  for  their  own  fraternity,  and,  possessed  (jf  better 
ideas,  preached  a  miserable  and  degrading  superstition  to  the  multi- 
tude. It  would  be  curious  to  follow  out  the  advancement  and  fall  of 
the  arts  which  produced  such  monuments  ;  but  not  a  trace  of  their  his- 
tory remains,  and  we  are  left  to  seek  it  in  the  national  progress  of  » 
people  subtle  and  ingenious,  but  depressed  by  superstition,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  rising  individually,  by  any  virtues  or  an^'^  talents^ 
to  a  higher  rank  in  society  than  that  occupied  by  their  forefathers/— 
(p.  58.) 

The  Cave  of  Carli  is  on  the  road  to  Poonah,  the  Mahratta  capi- 
tal,, which  was  also  visited  by  Miss  Graham..  The  intervening 
country  is  described  as  rich,  romantic  aud  beautiful,  the  fields  to-* 
lerably  well  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  apparently  comfortable. 
But  ^  in  the  shops,  every  artisan  has  his  sword  and  spear  by  him 
while  he  works,  and  the  cultivators  plough  with  their  arms  girded 
on.'  At  present,  however,  Miss  Graham  thinks  they  are  more  use- 
ful to  defend  them  against  wild  beasts,  than  against  any  human  ene- 
my, though  this  might  not  have  been  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

Advancing  towards  Tulligong,  the  country  began  to  present  me- 
lancholy traces  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  famine.  Ruined  houses 
and  temples,  and  drained  tanks,  every  where  marked  the  march  of 
the  soldiers  of  Scindea  and  Holkar ;  but  the  dreadful  famine  of 
1805-6  completed  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tulligong. 

*  It  is  said  that,  in  this  town  alone,  eighty  thousand  persons  perish- 
ed;^ and  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  says,  tbi^t  when  he  was*  here~last 
year,  the  bones  strewed  the  fields  around.  The  inhabitants  of  many 
towns  and  villages  emigrated,  hoping  to  find  elsewhere  tfiat  sustenance 
which  failed  at  home;  thousands  perished  on  the  road  sideband  mimy, 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  receive 
the  means  of  life  which  the  charity  of  the  British  afforded,  sunk  to  death 
ere  the  long  wished-for  morsel  reached  their  lips.  A  mother  with  nve 
children,  on  her  way  from  Hydrabad  to  Bombay,  bad  reached  Salsette ; 
there  she  was  too  weak  to  proceed,  and,  to  preserve  herself  and  four  of 
her  offspring,  she  sold  the  fifth  for  a  little  rice,  but  it  was  too  late ;  fche 
and  her  infants  perished  the  next  morning,  and  instances  of  the  like 
Were  numerous.    Y«»t8uch  wa3  the  patience  of  the  Hindoos,  that  they 
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tftw  the  waggons  of  rice  sent  by  the  English  at  Bombay  to  the  relief  of 
Poonah,  pass  through  their  villages  without  an  attempt  to  stop  them/ 

At  Chimcore  Miss  Graham  sees  '  an  alive  god/  who  is  nothing  . 
less  than  Ganesa  himself, '  incarnate  in  the  persoa  of  a  boy  twelve 
years  old.'  His  palace  was  very  dirty^  but  *  every  window  was 
crowded  with  rieek  well-fed  Brahmins  who  doubtless  take  good 
care  of  the  Deo*8  revenues.'  His  little  godship  received  her  under 
a  viranda,  where  be  was  squatted  upon  a  low  wooden  seat ;  and  he 
was  only  distinguished  from  other  children  '  b^  an  anxious  wildness 
of  the'  eyes^  said  to  b^  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  opium  which 
be  b  daily  made  to  swallow.'  He  is  not  permitted  to  play  with  other 
boys,  nor  to  speak  any  language  but  Sanscrit.  In  one  place  were 
women  pouring  oil,  water  and  milk  over  the  figures  of  the  dead 
deos;  in  another,  children  decking  them  with  flowers;  here  were 
devotees  and  pilgrims  performing  their  ablutions,  and  there,  priests 
chaonting  |>ortions  of  the  Vedas — these  degrading  works  of  su* 
perstitious  folly  and  religious  imposture  put  our  fair  traveller  a 
little  out  of  humour  wi^  the  *  dignity  of  human  nature.' 
.  We  see  nothing  to  detain  us  in  the  description  of  Poonah  and 
the  palace  of  the  Peeshwa ;  and  the  history  of  SeVagee,  by  whom 
diis  city  was  raised  from  an  inconsiderable  village  to  the  capital 
^f  the  Mahratta  empire,' is  much  better  told  by  Colonel  Wilkes  in 
his  account  of  the  Mysore  kingdom. 

In  February  1810,  Miss  Graham  takes  a  voyage  by  sea  to  Pointe 
dc  Galle,  on  Ceylon,  for  the  benefit  of  her  heajth.  About  twenty 
miles  from  this  place  is  the  village  of  Bellegam,  in  which  is  a  tem-* 
pie  containing  a  recumbant  figure  of  Bhud,  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
with  a  broad  face,  and  hair  curled  like  that  of  a  negro ;  the  walls 
are  covered  with  painted  figures  resembling  those  of  the  Jines. 
The  priests  are  clothed  in  yellow,  and  shave  their  heads  entirely. 
Near  this  place  is  the  figure  of  the  Cotta  Rajah,  twelve  feet  higb^ 
sculptured  out  of  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 

We  meet  with  nothing  in  her  excursion  to  Columbo  that  calls 
for  notice.  She  travelled  in  a  handle^  or  gig,  and  stopped  at  the 
restWiouses,  or  stations  for  travellers,  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
JUoiif/far,  or  headman  of  the  village,  in  which  shefound  no  furniture 
but  tables  and  chairs.  These  rest-houses  are  decorated  with  fes* 
toons  of  white  and  coloured  calicos  intermixed  with  branches  of 
trees  and  flowers.  They. are  the  work  of  women  and  children;  an 
exaction  of  the  government,  as  a  mark  of  respect  towards  those 
who  travel  in  its  employ.  Under  the  Dutch  government,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  were  required  to  furnish  provisions,  and 
koolis  to  carry  the  palankins  and  baggage ;  but  the  English  pay  ■ 
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paQctiially  and  liberally  for  every  thing  of  this  kind.  We  are 
oappy  to  find  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  greatly  improved 
since  this  magnificent  island  came  into  our  possession.  Several 
Chinese  agriculturists  have  been  introduced  upon  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  the  labours  of  this  industrious  people  have  been 
crowned  with  ample  success.  Schools  for  instmcting  children 
in  English,  Dutch  and  Cingalese,  have  been  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island ;  the  inferior  offices  of  government  are 
dpen  to  such  as  have  been  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  protestant 
church.  The  families  of  these  persons  are  observed  to  be  more 
industrious  than  others.  *  Tliey  build  better  houses,  eat  better 
food,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  their  ancestors ;  and  the  num- 
ber ^ho  thus  feel  the  benefit  arising  from  knowledge  and  habits  of 
industry,  is  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing. 

From  Columbo  Miss  Graham  returns  to  Bombay ;  lands  at  Ca- 
Hcut,  but  finds  no  trace  of  its  former  grandeur  and  importance  | 
visits  tlie  caves  of  Canary,  which,  like  that  of  Carli,  contain  inscrip- 
tions in  an  unknown  character  ;  looks  in  vain  /or  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties at  Caliane ;  finds  the  provisions  for  the  journey  spoiled  by 
the  sun,  but  is  consoled  for  this  misfortune  by  listening  to  MqI^- 
ratta  jokes,  which,  however,  she  fears  may  appear  dull  *  to  the  wits 
of  our  Scotish  Athens.' 

In  July  she  reaches  Madras,  the  approach  to  which  is  described 
as  remarkably  striking.  The  low  beach  is  crowded  with  peo- 
ple of  all  colours,  whose  busy  motions  *  make  the  eardi  itself  seem 
^ive:'  a  hundred  Dubashis  push  forward  for  employment,  to 
interpret,  to  buy,  to  change  money,  provide  servants,  tradesmen, 
palankins — in  short,  to  prevent  a  stranger  from  making  use  of 
toy  of  his  own  faculties.  At  Madras  every  body  lives  in  gar- 
d^  bouses,  which,  with  their  virandas  and  taUy  (a  mat  of  Koosa 
grass,  placed  against  the  doors  and  windows,  and  constantly  kept 
wet,)  are  made  cool,  refreshing  and  agreeable.  The  road^  lead« 
ing  from  Fort  George  to  St.  Thomas's  mount,  is  the  place 
of  public  resort.  It  is  smooth  and  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
planted  on  each  side  with  banian  and  yellow  tulip  trees.  On  this 
lt>ad  is  erected  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

*  It  is  the  fashion  for  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Madras  to  re- 
pair, in  their  gayest  equipages,  to  the  mount  road,  and  after  driving 
fbriously  along,  they  loiter  round  and  round  the  cenotaph  for  an  hour, 
partly  for  exercise,  and  partly  for  the  opportunity  of  flirting  and  dis- 
playing their  fine  clothes,  after  which  they  go  home,  to  meet  again 
every  day  in  the  year.  But  the  greatest  lounge  at  Madras  is  during 
the. visiting  hours,  from  nine  o'clock  till  eleven,  when  the  young  men 
go  from  house  to  house  to  retail  the  news,  ask  commissions  to  town  for 
^le  ladies,  bring  a  bauble  that  has  been  newly  set,  or  one  which  the 
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tady  has  obliquely  hinted,  at  a  shopping  party  the  day  before,  shtf 
ti'ould  willingly  purchase^  but  that  her  husband  does  not  like  her  tot 
apend  so  -much,  and  which  she  thu^  Qbtains  from  some  young  man,ou& 
quarter  of  whose  monthly  salary  is  probably  sacrificed  to  his  gallantry, 
VVhen  all  the  visitors,  who  have  any  business,  are  gone  to  their  offices,» 
another  troop  of  idlers  appears,  still  more  -  frivolous  thap  the  formerj| 
and  remains  till  tlic  fj^in,  at  two  o'clock,  when  the  real  dinner  is  eaten, 
and  wint*sand  strong  beer  from  England  are  freely  drank.  Tlie  ladies 
then  retire,  and  for  the  most  part  undress,  and  lye  down  with  a  novel* 
in  their  hands,  over  which  they  generally  sleep :  about  &ve  o'clock  the 
rtiaster  of  the  family  returns  from  his  office,  the  lady  dresses  herself  for 
the  mount  road;  returns,  dresses,  dines,  and  goes  from  table  to  bed, 
unless  there  be  a  ball,  when  she  dresses  again  and  dances  a^l  night ;  and 
this,  I  assure  you,  i^  a  fair,  very  fair  account  of  the  usual  life  of  a  Ma- 
dras lady/— (p.  130.)  ,  »     .  . 

■  There  is  an  excellent  and  well  regulated  naval  hospital  at  Ma- 
dras ;  a  male  orphan  asylum,  where  boys  are  brought  up  to  differ- 
ent trades,  and  another  for  female  orphans,  where  girls  are  in- 
structed in  all  kinds  of  needle  work,  and  put  in  a  way  of  gaming  ^ 
livelihood.  The  botanical  garden,  which  the  late  Dr.  Anderson 
kept  up  at  a  great  expense,  is  now  in  a  state  of  ruin  ;  but  some  use- 
ful plants,  which  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  this  part 
of  the  coast,  have  survived  its  decay;  among  others  the  nop^ 
(cactus)  which,  as  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic,  is  supplied  to  all 
the  king's  ships  on  the  station. 

In  September  Miss  Graham  arrives  in  the  Hoogley,  whoss 
dreary  and  desolate  entrance  is  rendered  more  gloomy  and  terrific 
by  the  numerous  sharks  and  crocodiles  in  the  water,  and  the  snakes 
and  tigers  that  bask  in  the  jungle  .  of  the  low  black  island  of 
Sangor,  where  all  the  vigilance  of  the  British  government  can 
scarcely  prevent  the  dreadful  scenes  of  human  sacrifices  to  Kali ; 
and  which  were  formerly  offered  up  annually  in  thousands. 

*  The  temple  is  ruined,  but  the  infatuated  votaries  of  Kali  plunge 
into  the  waves  that  separate  the  island  from  the  continent  in  the  ^pot 
where  the  blood-stained  fane  once  stood,  and,  crowned  with  flowers  and 
robed  in  scarlet,  singing  hymns  to  the  goddess,  they  devote  themselves 
to  destruction ;  and  he  who  reaches  the  opposite  shore  without  being 
devoured  by  the  sacred  sharks,  becomes  a  Pariah,  and  regards  himself 
as  a  being  detested  by  the  gods.  Possessed  by  this  frenzy  of  supersti- 
tion, mothers  have  thrown  their  infants  into  the  jaws  of  the  sea  mon*? 
sters,  and  furnished  scenes  too  horrible  for  description;  but  the  yearly 
assembly  at  Sangor  is  now  attended  by  troops,  in  order  to  prevenl 
these  horrid  practices.' — (p.  132.) 

In  advancing  beyond  this  dismal  scene,  tlie  gloom  is  gradually 
brightened  by  tlie  appearance  of  villages  and  pagodas,  peepmg 
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throi^bilie  trees.  ^  The  river  was  covered  with  boats  of  every, 
shape ;  viHas  adorn  its  banks ;  the  scene  became  enchanting ;  all 
cultivated;  all  busy,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  approaching  a  great 
capital.'  '  The  general  appearance  of  grandeur  in  all  the  build* 
ing8--^the  groups  of  columns,  porticoes,  domes  and  fine  gateways, 
interspersed  with  trees,  and  the  broad  river  crowded  with  shipping, 
made  the  whole  picture  magnificent.'  iThe  government-house 
erected  by  Lord  Wellesley,  is  a  most  splendid  pile  of  building.; 
The  town-house,  thfe  ccbrt-house,  and  two*  churches,  the  largest  of 
which  has  a  fine  portico,  the  hospital  and  jail,  Fort  William,  with 
its  extensive  and  handsonie  Ijarracks,  the  foundery>  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  dock-yards,  are  all  ik^propriateto  this  large  and  wealthy  ca* 
jutal  of  the  east,  peopled  by  inhabitants  from  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  '  Chinese  and  Frenchmen,  Persians  and  Germans,  Arabs 
and  Spainards,  Americans  and  Portugueze,  Jews  and  Dutchmen, 
are  seen  mixing  with  the  Hindoos  and  English,  the  original  inha* 
bitants  and  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country.' 

Miss  Graham  fouhd  the  English  society  of  Calcutta,  as  might. 
be  expected,  of  a  more  varied  character,  and  enriched  with  a  greater 
portion  of  intellectual  refinement,  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
pf^sidecicies;  but  it  does  hot  seem  that  the  conquerors  of  Hindos* 
tan  have  much  intercourse  with  any  of  their  motley  subjects. — 
*  Every  Briton  a{)pears  to  pride  himself  on  being  outrageously  a 
John  Bull.'  This  is  certainly  John  Bull's  weak  side ;  but  when 
an  unrestricted  intercourse  shall  have  taken  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  India ;  when  others,  besides  the  appendages  of  the  so- 
vereign xlirectors,  shall  he  permitted  to  settle  in  the  latter  country, 
njitioniil  prejudices  will  rapidly  give  way,  and  self-interest,  if  no 
kindlier  ^principle,  will  bring  the  most  opposite  together.  That 
the  principal  Hindoos  are  disposed  to  be  social,  we  may  infer  from 
the  following  imitation,  addressed  to  Miss  Graham. 

^  Maha  Rajah,  Rajhissen  Bahauduf  presents  his  respectful  com- 
{{Innents  to  Mrs.  Graniyfmd  requests  the  honor  of  his  company  to 
ajMUitch  (being  D^orga^i^oOjah)  on  the  5  th,  6th  and  7  th  October, 
«t  nine  o'clock  in  the* evening.' — 'And  to  the  nautch  Miss  Graham 
went.  The  room  was  a  lilx'ge  square  court  covered  in  with  red 
cloth,  to  which  was  fastened  a  profusion  of  white  artificial  flowers. 
Some  hundreds  of  people  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The 
Rajah  led  them  to  the  most  commodious  seats,  presented  them 
widi  bouquets  of  the  mOgue  and  the  rose,  perfumed  them  with 
ittur,  with  a  golden  spoon  from  ik  vase  of  the  same  metal,  sprinkled 
them  with  rose  water,  and  placed  boys  behind  each,  vidth  fans  of  red 
silk  and  gold  fringe.  '  I  was  pleased,'  says  Miss  Graham^  *  with 
the  attention  the  Rajah  paid  to  his  guests,  whether  Hindoo?,  Chris* 
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tiansy  or  Mahomedans  f  .there  M'as  not  one 'to  whom  hedklAo^ 
speak  kindly^  or  pay  dome  compliraeot  on  their  entrance  ;  and  he 
walked  round  the  assembly  repeatedly  to  see  that  all  were  properly 
accommodated.'  The  entertainmentconftisted  of  men  dancers,  whom 
by  their  dresses  our  fair  author  tookibr  Women,  till  undeceived  bf 
the  ^  assurance  of  their  gestured'  Next  were  some  Caalunerien 
dingers,  with  pleasing  voices,  accompanied. by  an  old  man,  with  m 
long  white  beard,  and  fair  skin,  on  a  sweet^toned  guittar,  '  which 
he  touched  with  skill  and  taste  to  some  of  the  odes  of  Hafiz,  and 
some  Miudostanee  songs/  Next  foUowad  a  kind  of  pantomime,- 
in  which  '  men  personated  elephants,  bears  and  mookeys.;  Thea 
some  women  danced;  but  Miss  Graham  was  rather  <&a|)pointed 
with  their  performance,  after  hearing  so  much  of  the  naiUcby^iilt 
of  India.  *  One  of  them,  while  dancing  in  a  circle,  twiAlbd  a  piece 
of  striped  muslin  into  flowers,  keeping  each  stripe  foir  $tl4itmeBSt 
coloured  flower.'  The  last  amusement  was  the  exhibitionrrf^  an 
expert  ventriloquist.  *r 

Miiis  Graham  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  b  ber  endea* 
vours  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  She  goes  to  the  botanical  gai>*: 
den  and  talks  learnedly  of  plants,  and  of  insects ;  jshe  visits  die  me- 
nagerie at  Barrackpore,  and  talks  of  curious  birds,  ferocieus  bean^^ 
and  royal  tigers ;  she  sees  Serampore  across  the  river,  speaks  of  its*' 
missionaries,  and  their  labours,  and  explains  Mr.  Marskman's  dis* 
sertation  on  the  Chinese  language,  which,  it  seems,  he  has  taught 
his  children  to '  speak  and  write  correctly'  at  a  very  early  age.  The 
poor  stupid  Chinese  employ  the  greater  part  of  their  bfe  in  leann 
ing  to  *  speak  and  write  it  correctly.'  Nay,  such  is  our  author's  ac* 
tivity,.that  she  actually  mounts  one  of  the  govemoivgenerariS  ele» 
phants,  and  sees  the  Barrackpore  '  hounds  ^row  off  in  chace  of  a 
ja}?kaU.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  131 1  Miss  Graham  returns  to  Ma^ 
dras,  in  her  way  home;  and  with  the  same  laudable  spirit. of  at^ 
quirhig  information,  visits  the  ancient  city  of  Mahaballipooraiii» 
known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  because 
tradition  says  that,  in  addition  to  two  ruined  temples  still  ex* 
isting,  a  large  city  and  five  magnificent  pagodas  were  there 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Coins,  beads,  bracelets,  and  a  variety  of 
articles  of  this  sort  have  been  dug  up  on  the  beach ;  and  plates  of 
copper,  inscribed  with  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  tfie  tem- 
ples, bearing  date  above  a  thousand  years  ago, '  refer  to  the  sculp- 
tured  rocks  of  Mahvellipoor,  as  being  then  so  ancient  that  history 
gave  no  account  of  their  origin.'  We  must  do  Miss  Graham  ijie. 
Justice  to  say  that,  scanty  and  imperfect  as  her  description  is  of 
^e  rocks  and  ruins  of  this  extraordinary  place,  it  is  far  superior  to 
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ctoy  thing  that,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  4iir 
deed  we  know  of  no  other  account  than  that  which  is  given  by  Mn 
Duncan  in  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions,  and  that 
which  has  since  been  stolen  from  it  by  a  spurious  Dutchman  whos« 
work  we  noticed  in  the  thirteenth  number  of  our  Review. 

In  the  village  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  supported  by  four 
slender  and  curiously  wrought  pillars,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone, 
the  shaft  beiug  about  twenty-five  feet.  These  support  a  small  dome 
covered  withoarved  work.  Beyond  this  are  several  caverns  support-* 
ed  by  pillars  whos^  sides  are  sculptured  with  groups  of  figures. 
*  The  face  of  a  large  rock  is  carved  into  above  a  hundred  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  mostly  of  the  natural  size,  though  some  are  much 
larger,  and  some  rather  smaller,  representing  the  tapass  oiArjoon^  or 
the  sacred  austerities  practised  by  diat  hero,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Vishnu  a  celestial  weapon,  which  was  to  give  him  power  over  all 
his  enemies.'  Of  this  sculpture  there  is  an  etching  from  a  draw"> 
ing  by  Colonel  Mackenzie.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  print 
resembling  t\ie  teer  (place  of  religious  retirement)  of  Arjoouy  being 
a  highly  finished  temple,  thirty  feet  high,  cut  out  of  one  single  mast 
of  stone.  On  the  top  of  the  cave  in  which  the  tapass  of  Arjooti  is 
sculptured,  is  a  stone  couch,  with  a  lion  for  a  pillow,  called  '  the 
Rajah  Dhurma's  lion-throne.'  Innumerable  other  caves,  ruined 
temples,  tanks  and  stone  figures  of  men  and  animals  are  scattered 
round,  many  of  tliem  choked  up  and  overgrown  with  th^  rank 
jungle.  But  the  most  curious,  perhaps,  are  the  five  mtts  or  ra^ 
4umSy  called  models  of  temples,  of  which  tiiere  is  an  admirable 
print  from  a  drawing  by  Miss  Graham :  they  stand  in  a  grove  of 
fialmyras,  and  are  each  of  one  single  block  of  a  pale  coloured 
granite.  The  first  is  plain,  square  and  hollowed  out,  ten  feet  and 
thr^e  quarters  long,  and  seventeen  feet  high. 

The  second  is  also  square,  very  much  ornamented  with  figures 
«nd  imitations  of  pinnacles  and  windows,  twenty-six  feet  two  inches 
loi^,  and  twenty^five  and  a  half  f^eet  high. 

The  third  is  tiie  largest,  and  has  virandas  round  three  of  its 
«ides;  its  length  forty-seven  feet,  and  height  twenty-five  and  a 
half. 

The  fourth  is  of  three  stories,  ornamented  with  galleries  and 
figures,  and  covered  with  a  dome,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
'thirty*six  feet  high. 

-  The  fifth  is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  shoe,  with  a  portico  at  the  flat  end,  and  a  double  row  of 
pilasters. 

Opposite  to  the  smallest  of  these  rutts  is  placed  the  figure  of  a 
lnig«  lion,  near  seveq  feet  long,  his  head  six  feet  and  a  half  from 
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the  sand  in  which  he  is  buried,  niidleg  deep.  It  is  sufEcietidy  re- 
markable,  as  Miss  Graham  observes^  that  in  a  country  where  lions 
'were-  never  known  to  exist,  the  most  ancient  sculptures  should 
-abound  with  them,  and  that  the  name  should  be  familiar  in  all  their 
legends  and  histories. 

*  The  view  of  these  objects,  together  with  the  loneliness  of  the  place, 
^the  depth  of  the  sands,  and  the  distant  roarings  of  the  ocean,  dispose 
the  mind  to  meditate  concerning  the  short  duration  of  the  monumente  of 
human  pride.  History  is  altogether,  and  fable  almost,  silent,  as  to 
the  authors  of  these  works  of  taste  and  magnificence  ;  they  a^e  forgot^^ 
ten,  and  the  memory  of  the  arts  which  they  practised  has  perished 
■with  them.  The  monuments  they  have  left  now  adorn  a  desert,  which 
^nature,  as  if  in  scorn  of  man,  seems  to  pride  herself  in  decking  with 
^y«colours,  and  fresh  smells  of  every  delightful  shrub  and  flower, 
whose  author  can  never  be  mistaken/ — *  There  is  a  tradition  that,  du- 
ring a  grievous  famine,  one  of  the  kings  of  India  residing  at  his  capital, 
the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  M  aiia  ball  i  poo  ram,  which  is  now  swal- 
lowed iip  by  the  sea,  received  certain  artificers  from  the  northern  coun- 
tries, with  their  wives  and  families,  and  engaged  to  feed  them,  on  con- 
dition that  they  employed  their  talent  of  cutting  and  hewing  stone  Vo 
beautify  his  capital ;  and  they  accordingly  began  to  -form  the  rocks 
into  temples  and  grottos,  and  to  build  pagodas,  gopanans  (gatewaysj) 
and  muntajtoms  (open  temples,)  but  the  famine  ceasing,  they  returned 
•to  their  own  country,  and  left  their  work  unfinished.' — (pp.  l64 — 167.) 

Instead  of  northern,  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  read 
western  countries.  WhoeVer  has  observed  with  attention  the  ex- 
traordinary excavations  and  sculptured  rocks  of  EUora,  for  the 
^faithful  representations  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Daniell,  will  scarcely  hesitate  in  making  up  his  mind  to  a 
[full  conviction,  that  those  who  raised  the  pyramids  and  obelisks,  the 
temples  and  palaces,  and  who  sunk  the  catacombs  and  the  laby- 
rinths of  Egypt,  drew  their  ideas  from  the  same  source  as  those  that 
hewed  into  temples  the  granite  rocks  of  Mahaballipopram — that 
sculptiired  the  caverns  of  Elephanta,  Carli  and  Canara,  and  ex- 
cavated the  mountain  of  EUora,  in  all  of  which  we  discover  the 
rude  outline  of  those  inimitable  specimens  of  art  which,  in  later 
times,  the  fine  taste  of  the  Greeks  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  leaves  us  nothing  to  improve. 

Mite  Gr^atn  will  readily  perceive,  by  the  attention  which  we  have ; 
given  to  her  labours,  that  we  think  not  slightly  of  them.     If  we 
have  a  regret,  it  is  that  she  has  published  her  book  in  a  form  which 
Biust  necessarily  exclude  it  from  general  readers — but  this  is  tne 
vice  of  a  luxurious  age,  which  in  time  will  correct  itself. 
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AitT.  IX*  Memoirs  of  the  late  Reverend  Theopkilns  Linds^f 
A^M.  including  a  brief  Jnalysis  of  his  Works:  together  miih 
Anecdotes  and  Letters  of  emiuent  Persons,  his  tnends  and 
Correspondents.  Also  a  general  View  of  the  Pros^ress  of  Un^ 
tarian  Doctrine  in  Enaland  and  America.  By  Thomas  Bet 
fharo,  Mioister  of  .the  Chapel  in  £ssex-*street.     8vo.  pp.  544. 

TT  is  a  right  inherent  In  every  society  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
^  on  which  its  members  shall  be  admitted  to  offices  of  trust;  and 
when  the  magistrate  endows  and  incorporates  the  religion  profesi- 
sed  by  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community,  so  that  |t  be- 
comes the  religion  of  the  state,  entitled  to  certain  honours  and  em^ 
laments  annexed  to  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  the  party  who 
contracts  for  the  payment  may  lawfully  stipulate  as  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  correspondent  offices  to  be  performed.  This 
}fi  the  original  principle  of  articles  of  Religion,  which,  under  va- 
rious modifications,  have,  in  almost  ^v^ry  age,  and  uirder  ev€?ry  es» 
tablishment  of  Christianity,  been  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  as- 
pirants to  the  office  of  public  teachers.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
conduct  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  even  those  who  dissent  from 
all  establishments,  and  clamour  against  all  such  impositions  as  either 
fetters  or  snares  to  tlie  consciences  of  men,  virtually  adopt  it^-x 
Against  the  doctrine  of  subscriptions  in  general  there  ot^ht,  in  coi^ 
sistency,  to  be  no  objection.  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  an  inspired 
test,  and  to  that  all  are  willing  to  conform  themselves.  The 
end  of  articles,  however,  being  the  preservation  of  religious  peace 
aiid  ord^f,  let  it  be  considered  how  far  a  mere  subscription  to  the 
Bible,  and  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  tlie  doctrines  contained 
in  it,  would  answer  that  end.  According  to  the  account  of  the  re«> 
spectiye  parties,  the  Arminian  and  the  Caivinist,  the  Unitarian  and , 
^the  Methodist,  the  Quaker  and  the  disciple  of  Swedenborgh,  all  * 
find  their  peculiar  dqgms^ta  in  the  Bible,  and  all  conform  to  itai 
doctrines.  Such  a  subscription,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  equivalent; 
to  none-^would  open  a  door  to  universal  (:onfusiou,  and|  perhapsf, 
end  in  general  infidelity.  Ministers  of  opposite  principles  would 
succeed  ea<:h  other  in  the  same  church ;  the.people,  bewildered  and 
distracted  by  contradictions,  would  first  quarrel  and  separate  about 

Jjarticular  doctrines,  then  become  indifferent  tq  ^  mx4  IfiMly  be- 
ieve  and  practise  nothing. 

It  is,  then,  not  against  the  doctrine  of  subscriptipn  to  lU'ticIes  of 
^religion  in  general,  but  to  those  6f  specific  churches,  or  to  some 
individual  articles  ainopg  tbein  t^at  object^ions  are  to,  he  mpd^* 
Applying  this  to  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  must 
in  Jth^  first  place  be  observed,  that  they  were  compiled  in  an 
er^^f  religious  light  and  knowledge,  which  luw  nesrer  since  been 
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•orpat»ed|  and  from  which  fve  have  certainly' declined;  that. amidst 
the  incurable  differences  of  human  opinion,  they  have,  during  a  pe- 
liod  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  an  half,  obtained  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  learned,  the  pious  and  the  upright ;  that  not* 
wthstanding  the  assent  required  to  such  a  multitude  of  proposi* 
tions,  they  have  troubled  the  consciences  of  few,  and  excluded  few* 

'  er  still;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  have  not  only  preserved  their 
Own  church  in  a  state  of  edifying  harmony  and  peace,  but  formed 
a  rallying  point  for  numbers,  who,  from  die  want  of  such  a  stand- 
ard, might  have  lost  themselves  in  doubt  and  error.  It  cannot  but 
be  allowed  then  that  there  exists,  in  favour  of  our  articles^  a  strong 
fHitecedent  presumption. 

We  merely  throw  out  this,  as  an  answer^  and  a  sufficient  answer 

.  k  is,*  to  the  crude  calumnies  o^f  men  who  affect  to  speak  of  them 
as  the  product  of  some  barbarous  age,  stuffed  with  the  meta* 
physical  jargon  of  the  old  schoolmen,  and  such  as  no  inquisitive 
and  well  mformed  person,  ii\  these  enlightened  days,  can  either  sub* 
scribe  or  teach  without  a  certain  measure  of  hypocrisy  and  pre* 
varication.  It  is  indeed  incontrovertibly  true,  that  every  man  has  g 
conscience  of  his  own,  by  which,  and  not  by  authority,  he  is  to  re;- 
gulate  his  conduct ;  and  if,  after  dHigent  and  impartial  inquiry,  h^ 
should  remain  persuaded  that  propositions  to  which  so  many  others 
have  assented,  are  nevertheless  faise^  though  he  may  perchance  sus* 
pert  the  soundness  of  his  own  understanding,  still  he  must  not  der 
iiberately  ^rm  them  to  be  true. 

With  such  difficulties,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  diat 
the  subject  of  subscription  has  occasioned  a  copious  expenditure  of 
casuistry,  good  and  bad.    Yet  it  was  comparatively  late,  before  the 

r'  it  of  doubt  and  hesitation  arose.  With  the  old  Puritans,  on  the 
trinal  articles  at  least,  the  Church  of  England  was  scarcely  at 
issue.  It  was  through  the  latitudinarian  divines  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  scorn  and  horror  of  the  solemn  grimace, 
the  sanctimonious  iniquity,  of  the  former  period  had  led  them  to 
confound  their  speculative  principles  with  their  political  and  moral 
cotidtfet,  that  the  change  was  first  produced,  lliis  was  principally  ' 
conspicuous  in  their  stile  of  preaching,  in  which  the  peculiar  doc* 
^ines  of  Christianity  began  either  to  occupy  a  secondary  place  to 
mere  morality,  pr  to  be  explained  in  some  qualified  and  diluted 
sense  unknown  to  the  first  reformers^  With  the  immediate  fpl- 
lowers  of  these,  men,  about  half  a  centjuiy  after,  t)ie  old  dissenters 
thenSselyes,  who  had  hitherto  upheld,  ^;ith  great  zeal  and  vigour, 
the  d<>ctrine0  of  th^  reformatiop,  be^n  tb  syinbolize;  and  the  secret 
introduction  of  the  dtictrines  of  Socinus  among  them,  3oon  impart* 
ed  a  boldness  and  pl^cipitance,  unfetterisd  by  siihscriptioiis,  wliicii 
led  them  far  to  oiitjHdp  their  brethr^  (>f  ^  estabUduiteilt  in  Iks 
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race  of  heterodoxy,  ^till  a  $ood  understanding  appears  to  htkve 
"been  kept  up  between  the  parties,  till,  in  the  earlier  part  of  thfe 
iast  century,  an  open  and  avowed  union  \f  as  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  legislatui'e  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of 
"Subscription. 

From  tliis  crisis,  which  excited  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
the  subject  more  bold  than  critical,  more  subtle  and  sophistical,  fa 
the  most  part,  than  either  clear  or  deep,  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment, with  reference  to  subscription,  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes  :-— 

The  first  consists  of  those  who  conscientiously,  and  ex  animo 
subscribe  the  articles  as  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  and 
preach  accordingly.  Sd.  Of  those,  who,  without  the  same  cordial 
assent,  subscribe  them  as  articles  of  peace,  and  abstain  from  any 
public  attacks  upon  their  doctrines.  3d.  Of  tliose,  who,  secretly 
•or  openly  disapproving  the  fundamental  doctrines  contained  in  the 
larticles,  do  notwithstanding  retain  their  preferments,  and  continue 
in  the  use  of  the  established  formularies  of  worship.  4tli.  Of 
those  who,  with  the  same  sentiments,  have  the  virtue  and  self-dertial 
to  dct  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  renounce  at 
once  the  emoluments  of  the  communion  of  the  church.  5th.  Of 
"th^se  who  forbear  to  inquire,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  doubt^  or 
"who  consider  the  act  of  subscription  merely  as  the  means  of  being 
admitted  into  a  lucrative  and  honourable  profession.  *  Of  thesB 
descriptions  of  clergymen,  the  first,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  even 
yet-  be  found  to  comprehend  the  most  numerous  and  respectable 
part  of  the  order :  the  fourth  we  know  to  consist  of  few.  This,  too, 
we  must  in  charity  hope  and  believe  coiiceming  the  last. 

Theophilus  Ijndsey,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  or  rather  this 
panegyric,  appears  to  hav^  been  a  sincere  and  amiable  man,  of  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  assisted  or  betrayed,  by  an  understanding 
not  above  mediocrity.  His  early  education  was  among  pious  anU 
orthodox  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  auspice 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  excellent  lady  Elizabeth  Has- 
tings. When  his  academical  education  was  finished,  he  was  re- 
moved into  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  the  mem-» 
bers  of  whose  family  he  so  far  endeared  himself  by  the  mildness  of 
his  temper  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  that  the  distinctions  of 
rank  appear  almost  to  have  been  annihilated,  and  he  was  enter- 
tained by  on6  of  the  haughtiest  families  in  the  kingdom,  on  the 
footing  of  a  friend  rather  than  a  chaplain.  On  this,  and  a  few  of 
^the  subsequent  events  of  his  life,  it  is  unnecessafry  to  enlarge.  The 
'narrative  is  imexceptionable,  and  we  know  it  to  be  correct.  At  a 
s^ifwhat  later  period  he  wis  ^cfed  in  the  vicarage  of  Catfterick, 
' a- *benefic8* of  considerable  value  in  the  Notth  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
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where  he  continued  for  several  years  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
9  good  parish  priest,  affectionate  to  his  people,  and  beloved  by 
them  in  return.  Here,  however,  his  anxious  and  entangled  con- 
science began  to  distress  him  ;  while  his  reasoning  faculties,  which 
appear  to  have  been  neither  acute  nor  discriminative,  failed  to  solvci 
the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset,  and  left  him  bewildered  and 
miserable,  secretly  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  the  obligations 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  condemning  himself  for  the  uSe  of 
formularies  which  he  now  thought  unlawful. 
-  It  is  at  this  period  that  our  interest  in  the  work  commences. 
Had  Mr.  Lindsey  never  been  seized  by  these  unhappy  scruples,  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  good  and  useful  man,  and  been  forgot- 
ten ;  had  he  stifled  them  by  interest  and  policy,  he  would  have 
passed  through  life  a  reputable  knave — and  in  neither  case  would  he 
have  furnished  materials  for  a  Memoir.  But  the  progress  of  his 
supposed  convictions — ^his  long  and  natural  reluctance  to  quit  an 
ppulent  situation — his  resolute  atid  disinterested  conduct  at  last  in 
leaving  all,  even  for  a*  mistaken  conscience,  entitle  him  to  do  mean 
pommendation,  while  they  render  the  analysis  of  his  mind,  as  exhi- 
bited by  his  biographer,  during  these  struggles,  edifying  and  'uon 
portant. 

At  this  season  of  doubts  and  conflicts,  having  naturally  unbo^ 
somed  himself  to  some  Unitarian  "-dissenters  of  the  same  county, 
he  came  in  contact  with  a  man  of  a  head  and  heart  very  differ 
ent  from  his  own :  this  was  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  then  a  dissent* 
ing  minister  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  whose  philosophical  attaiuv 
meuts  and  discoveries  are  known  to  all,  whil^  his  real  character,  as 
g  man  and  a  Christian,  is  understood  by  few — few  at  least  who  are 
not  disposed  to  do  it  more  or  less  than  justice.  He  was  bred  a  ri* 
gid  Calvinist :  his  understanding  was  acute  and  vigorous,  his  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  unremitted,  his  intrepidity  unconquer- 
fible,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  elate  and  haughty.  His 
morals  were  spotless,  his  manners  gentle  and  pleasing,  unless  he 
were  contradicted,  when  he  would  retort  even  on  his  own  brethren 
with  asperity.  Open  and  unreserved,  his  conversation  overflowed 
with  curious  and  original  information,  which  he  communicated 
with  a  clearness  and  purity  of  diction  peculiar  to  himself :  for 
though  his  classical  education  had  been  bad,  though  he  seemed  un* 
conscious  of  the  defect,  he  had  made  himself,  by  philosophical  in-- 
tuition  into  the  English  tongue,  a  great  master  of  its  nature  and 
graces.  In  his  theological  and  philosophical  pivsuits  he  seemed  to 
be  compounded  of  two  different  meti.  It  was  not  to  his  pe- 
netrating genius  only  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  his  vast  discove- 
ries in  chemistry,  but  to  a  spirit  of  investigation  exact  and  per- 
^vering  in  this  department-proceeding-  by  cautious  induction 
"fvHtch  a}lowed  tQuch  slower  understandings  to  keep  pace  with  his 
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own,  and  guarding  ags^inst  error  in  his  conclusions  by  frequient  re* 
petition  of  his  experiments.  It  is  not  .a  little  remarkable^  howe^ver, 
that  in  his  theological  pursuits,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  in  which  he  most  disgracefully  failed,  the  con- 
duct of  his  understanding  was  precisely  reversed.  He  began  with 
conclusions,  and  then  sought  for  premises  to  justify  them.  Having 
previously  made  up  his  mind  that  certain  doctrines  could  pot  have 
come  from  God,  he  proceeded  by  a  species  of  analysis  peculiar  to 
himself,  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  hot  contained  in  Scripture. 
To  this  end  the  analogies  of  language  were  set  aside,  grammar  tor- 
tured, and  rules  of  lax  interpretation  applied  to  the  most  decisive 
and  convincing  texts,  by  which  any  thing  might  be  deduced  from 
any  thing.  Above  all,  mystery  was  to  be  discarded  ;  and  the  phi- 
losopher, who  knew  and  acknowledged  that  the  most  common  ope- 
rations of  nature  quickly  ran  up  into  causes  and  principles,  which 
eluded  even  his  own  peoetrating  research ;  when  he  assumed  the 
character  of  the  theologian,  and  undertook  to  mvestigate  subjects 
which  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  sense,  would  not  endure  that 
the  Almighty  should  ^  veil  himself  in  clouds,'  and  that  *  darkness 
should  be  the  habitation  of  his  seat.' 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  he  was  bred  a  rigid  Calvinist; 
but  he  had  scarcely  emerged  into  manhood  when  his  free  and 
excursive  mind  broke  the  fetters  of  that  severe  and  servile  system. 
Thus  far  all  was  well. — But  conceiving,  it  seems,  tliat  to  know 
more  of  religion  was  to  discover  less  and  less  in  revelation,  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  wild  and  arrogant  career,  almost  every  essential 
article  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the  trinity  of 
persons  in  the  godhead,  the  divinity  of  tbe  second  and  third  per- 
sons, the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  evil  be^ 
in|^,  the  inspiration  of  scripture  were  gradually  evaporated  by  bis 
critical  alembic ;  all  the  direct  and  pointed  language  of  the  New 
Testament  oh  these  awful  subjects  was  resolved  into  metaphor — alt 
the  irresistible,  though  oblique  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  were  rejected  as  deduced  from  the 
illogical  premises  furnished  by  weak  and  illiterate  men ;  and  in  this 
wild  waste  of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  revelation,  and  all  that  was 
venerable  in  Christian  antiquity,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
alone  appeared,  and  ttiat  too  so  qualified  as  to  become  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  individual'  essence,  if  not  a  new  creation.  At 
length,  the  mail  Christ  Jesus  himself^  long  before  degraded  to  the 
mere  rank  of  a  teacher  and  a  prophet,  became  a  ^  fallible,'  nay,  a 
*  pef^cable'  man !— 'In  this  portentous  progress,  be  appeared,  as 
was  said  of  another  great  and  prostituted  genius,  '  to  have  lost  his 
wits  when  he  lost  his  honesty.'  In  the  theological  lucubrations  of 
Priestley,  it  were  in  vain  to  seek  £or  the  «cuiii€D|  tbe  penetration^ 
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the  philosophic  evox^  of  his  better  hours  and  happier  pursiiitsc 
Secure  of  belief  and  admiration  from  a  train  of  feeble  and  devoted 
followers,  he  .seems  to  have  wantoned  in  his  tyranny,  and  to  have 
tried  into  what  depths  of  error  and  absurdity  they  would  be  con-. 
tented  to  plunge  with  him.  Meanwhile,  his  party,  his  little 
Unitarian  party,  was  the  church,  a  Goshen  where  light  and  sunshine 
prevailed,  while  all  the  Christian  world  beside  was  enveloped  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  To  profound  learning,  which  detected  his  igr 
norance,  to  acuteness  which  unravelled  his  sophistries,  and  to  powers 
ful  and  impassioned  eloquence,  which  sometimes  attempted  to 
arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  consequences — affected  compassion,  cool 
derision,  and  sometimes  gross  scurrility  were  the  replies.  To  con- 
fute him  was  easy,  to  convince  him  hopeless,  to  silence  him  impos- 
sible. Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  among  some  inferior  illumi- 
nati,  the  distressed  and  modest  Lindsey  applied  himself,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  how  he  used  his  power. 

Here,  however,  in  contemplating  a  man  who  honestly  renounced 
all  that  he  had  for  invincible  error,  we  cannot  but  express  our  con- 
currence in  Mr.  Belsham's  censure  of  CowperV  uncharitable  and 
unaccountable  blame  of  those 

*  Wl^o  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake, 
B^ind  a^id  in  love  with  darkness/ 
If  a  man  can  op  longer  conscientiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office, 
is  he  under  an  oppositedofoligation  to  dii^charge  them  hypocritically  i 
Strange,  that  the  severity  of  the  poet's  indignation  did  not  fall  on 
those,  who  by  a  dispensation  which  never  issued  from  cdnscience, 
continued  to  hold  their  error  and  their  office  together;  or  those  who 
enjoyed  the  dignities,  and  even  undertook  to  administer  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  while  they  undermined  its  foundations  and  ca- 
balled widi  its  enemies. 

The  first  specimen  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  unhappy  and  undistinguish- 
ing  casuistry  is  as  follows  : 

*  If  invocations  so  particular,  language  so  express,  might  be  softened 
and  explained  into  prayer  to  one  God  only,  I  might,-  by  the  like  sup- 
poflfab  and  interpretation, rbring  myself  to  deify  and  pray  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  maintain  that  I  was  still  praying  to  the  one  God  who  was 
thus  invoked  in  his  creature  that  was  so  nearly  united,  to  him.' 

To  this  poor  quibble  the  answer  is  easy — Whether  the  authority 
of  Scripture  for  worshipping  the  second  and  third  Persons  be  greater 
or  less,  for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  there  is  evidently  none,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  cases.  But  Mr.  Lind- 
sey is  now  introduced  to  the  ductor  dubitantium,  the  great  guide 
and  comforter  of  troubled  consciences.  Dr.  Priestley.  He  *  soon 
discovert  to  me,  (they  are  the  doctor's  words,)  that  he  was  uneasy 
ia  his  situation,  and  had  thoughts  of  quitting  it.    At  first  I  w*as  not 
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forward  to  encourage  him  in  it,  but  advised  him  to  make  what  al- 
teration'be  thought  proper  in  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  leave  it 
to  his  superiors  to  dismiss  him/  Excellent  counsel !  Did  theri  this 
faithful  and  enlightened  casuist  conceive  that  a  crime  was  no  cpme 
till  it  was  discoverecj ;  or  that  after  a  man  had  solemnly  promised, 
as  the  condition  of  his  entrance  to  that  very  benefice  which  fed 
hill?,  that  he  would  conform  to  the  liturgy  as  by  law  established, 
to  substitute  another  liturgy  of  his  own  was  no  offence  ?  Let  it  be 
supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  the  minister  of  one  of  his  own  Unita* 
fian  chapels,  under  scruples  of  a  contrary  nature,  had  unbosomed 
himself  to  this  same  confessor,  and  declared,  that  unless  he  were 
permitted  to  worship  the  Trinity,  he  could  no  longer  continue  to 
minister.  Would  the  answer  have  been,  *  follow  your  conscience 
till  your  trustees  dismiss  you  ?'  No ;  but  on  the  contrary,  Depart 
from  among  us,  lest  om^  Unitarian  walls  and  benches  cr}'  out 
upon  your  idolatries.  But  another  event  which  the  far-sighted 
friend  unquestionably  descried  through  the  conduct  prescribed,  was 
devoutly  to  be  wished — namely,  the  odious  exertion  of  the  autho-' 
rity  of  the  diocesan  in  displacing  an  amiable  and  popular  man, 
and  the  consequent  outcry  of  persecution. 

We  are  next  treated  by  Mr.  Beisham  with  a  tolerable  account 
of  the  Feathers  Tavern  Association,  and  of  the  application  made  to 
parliament  ^  for  relief  in  matters  of  subscription.'  In  this  under^ 
^king,  which  was  supported  by  about  250  discontented  persons 
out  of  more  than  10,000  who  felt  no  grievance,  and  therefore  de- 
sired no  relief,  the  leaders  were  Lindsey,  Black burne,  Wyvil,  Jebb, 
Law,  Disney  and  Chambers,  names,  says  the  biographer,  '  who* 
would  do  honour  to  any  cause.'  This  honour  might  have  beeir 
bestowed  wth  a  more  discriminating  hand;  for  Lindsey,  Jebb, 
and  afterwards  Disney  were  confessors  in  the  cause ;  Chambers,  by 
the  timidity  and  connivance  of  his  ordinary,  (for  which  he  is  panegy- 
rized by  Mr.  Beisham,)  long  continued  a  non-conformist  in  the 
church;  while  the  conduct  of  the  two  dignitaries,  to  speak  of  it  with 
tenderness,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  any  known  principles  of 

Erpbity  and  honour.  In  their  case,  there  was  not  only  this  pecu- 
arity  which  attaches  to  stations  of  authority  in  every  profession,  a 
tacit  obligation  Arising  out  of  public  opinion  and  confidence  that 
they  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly'  betray  the  interests  of  the  body 
over  which  they  are  placed;  but  in  the  situation  of  the  prelate  there 
was  also  this  distressful  and  excruciathig  circumstance,  that  at 
every  ordination  be  must  have  exacted  and  witnessed  from  every 
eandidate  a  subscription  to  those  articles  against  which  he  had 
actively  engaged  himself. 

Of  the  importance  attached  to  this  measure  by  the  petitioners, 

and  of  the  candour  and  foiroess  of  its  abettors  ihe^  {flowing  is  -iiq^ 
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unfavourable  specimen.  The  Mxiter^  it  must  be  observed^  was  Mr. 
John  Lee,  an  inveterate  Whig  and  Unitarian ;  a  lawyer  also  of  great 
notoriety  in  his  day,  and  attorney-general  under  the  RockingbaB» 
administration. 

*  It  will  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  Christiian  religion  is  thought 
to  be  an  object  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  and  that  it  is  not  onlj 
the  most  prudent,  but  the  most  virtuous  and  benevolent  thing  in  the 
world  to  divert  men^'  minds  from  such  foolish  objects  with  all  the  dex-> 
terity  that  can  be.  This  may  cure  Dr.  Priestley  of  writing  divinity^ 
which  to  be  sui;e  hardly  any  body  minds.  Yet  I  do  not  think  our  sonii 
more  honest,  our  daughters  more  chaste,  our  liberties  more  sacred^ 
or  our  property  more  secure,  than  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  n(^ 
dishonour  to  read  or  to  believe  the  Scriptures.' 

•  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  petitioners  was  to 
establish  Christianity  ou  the  ruins  of  some  barbarous  superstition^ 
or  that  the  ihirty-niue  articles  proscribed  the  use  of  Scripture,  and 
held  out  direct  encouragements  to  fraud,  profligacy ,  and  political  ser* 
vitude  ?  But  this  *  able  advocate'  had  not  forgotten  his  own  profes- 
sion, though  Mr.  Belsham  assures  us  that  his  integrity  was  surpas* 
sed  by  none.  The  debate  on  this .  question,  which  was  undoubt'^ 
•dly  conducted  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  aiFords  a  singular 
proof  that  the.  coolest  and  clearest  headed  men  in  the  hurry  of  ex-* 
temporaneous  speaking  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  the  rankest 
fanaticism.  The  following  passage,  in  tlie  speech  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  has  the  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr.  Belsham.  *  Some 
gentlemen  talk  of  raising  barriers  about  the  church  of  God  and 
protecting  his  honour — language  that  almost  approaches  to  blas^ 
pbemy.  WThat !  man, .  a  poor  contemptible  reptile,  talk  of  rais* 
ing  barriers  about  the  church  of  God  !  He  might  as  well  talk  of 
fkrotecting  omnipotence,  and  raising  barriers  about  his  throne — 
barriers  about  tlie  church  of  God,  sir,  about  that  church,  w^hicfa, 
if  theare  be  any  veracity  in  Scripture,  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not 
prevail  i  The  church  of  God,  sir,  can  protect  itself.'  Now,  be- 
sides the  very  blunder  which  our  biographer  imputes  to  the  speak- 
ers on  the  opposite  side,  that  of  confounding  the  universal  church  of 
Christ  with  the  national  church  of  England,  who  does  not  see,  diat 
upon  these  principles  all  laws  for  the  punishment  of  profenenesa 
and  blasphemy  must  be  abolished,  and  that  not  only  are  all  national 
establishments  for  the  worship  of  God  unlawful,  but  all  voluntary 
associations  for  the  same  purpose,  because  G*od  can  protect  his 
own.  honour  i  Doubtless  he  can,  and  in  many  awful  instances  He 
bas  vindicated  his  insulted  glory.  But  these  are  rare  interposi- 
ttonSy  and,  under  the  ordinary  administration  of  Providence,  He 
brings  about  that  impertaot  end  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  his  ra^ 
tiooalcrMturei*.  .  .  ,     ..w 
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.  Another  absurdity  in  this  celebrated  speech  (for  every  thing  will 
go  down  on  bne  side  and  nothing  on  the  other)  escapes  without 
animadversiony  or  probably  without  being  discovered.  *  What  did 
our  Saviour  do  f  Did  he  send  tests  and  articles  to  be  subscribed  \ 
Did  he  ask  whether  they  believed  this  or  that  or  the  other  doctrine?. 
Whether  they  were  Athanasians,  Arians  or  Arminians  f'  It  would 
indeed  havabeen  strange  if  he  had — ^for  though  he  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy^  tliey  bad  not.  In  short,  it  is  just  as  if  the  convocation 
should  have  required  Clark  and  Whiston  to  subscribe  a  renunci* 
ation  of  the  errors  of  Priestley,  Lindsey  and  Belsham. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Hallifax  of  Cambridge 
was  in  the  gallery,  and  seemed  disappointed  that  his  '  violent  non- 
sense had  produced  so  little  effect  on  the  house.'  We  abstain  from 
retorting  this  indecent  language  on  the  declaration  of  Sir  George 
Savile;  bat  it  may  be. proper  to  inform  Mr.  Belsham,  or  rather  our 
readers  in  general,  that  although  Dr.  Hallifax's*^  forte'  was  not  se- 
vere ratiocination,  yet  the  three  celebrated  discourses  preached  by 
him  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  subscript 
tion^  (for  to  them  the  writer  alludes,)  abundantly  answered  the  end 
fck"  which  they  were  intended.  They  were  avowedly  meant  to 
counteract  the  Socinian  poison  which  Jebb  by  his  lectures  was 
then  scattering  among  the  young  men  of  the  University,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  no  style  was  likely  to  be  so  successful  as  vehement 
and  impassioned  declamation  :  yet  it  was  no  puerile  declamation ; 
for  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  tfie  day^  who  afterwards  rose  to  the 
summit  of  his  profession,  declared  these  discourses  to  be  the  best  spe- 
cimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  which  he  had  ever  heard.  ITiey  were 
indeed  a  sort  of  *  violent  nonsense'  never  heard  from  presbyterian 
pulpits. 

.  After  a  copious  effusion  of  admiration  and  panegyric  on  the '  vene* 
^able  sufferer/  the  ^  interesting  confessor^'  &c.  in  that  soft  and  sidnfr- 
ing  style  which  the  biographer  appears  to  have  picked  up  from  Mr* 
Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  we  are  conducted  to  his  friend's  subse* 

2uent  estabUsbment  in  Essex-street :  moving,  however,  smoothly 
long,  we  stumbled  on  a  passage,  which  occasioned  a  momentary 
delay  in  our  progress.  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  ^one  of  the  most  learned  and 
roost  useful  theological  works  which  the  age  has  produced,  a  woric 
which  demonstrates,  in  a  manner  which  never  has,  and  never  can  be 
confuted,  that  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  religion  down 
to  the  fourth  century,  the  great  body  of  unlearned  Christians  were 
Itrictly  Unitarian/  This  is  modest  in  the  extreme,  after  the  au* 
thor  of  the  work  in  question  has  been  convicted  again  and  again  of 
the  grossest  misrepresentation,  the  most  disgraceful  igoonmce  of 
Greek ;  in  short,  after  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  every  competent 
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and  inipartiai  judge  of  ecqlesidstical  aptiquity,  received  from  Bi« 
shop  Horsley  the  severest  castigaOon  which.a  rash  and  arrogant 
invader  of  another's  province  ever  received  in  the  fields  of  contro- 
versy. 

Our  limits  will  afford  little  space  for  controversy ;  but  it  is  im-* 
possible  to  do  Justice  to  the  sut 
fconfusion  of  Mr.  Lindsey's  ideai 
5vork,  called  by  his  biographer  tl 
sey's  productions,  he  goes  pn  to  f 
land  the  prophets,  and  from  the  e; 
and  ev^ngi^Usts,  and  even  of  CI 
many  a  proposition  which  we 
England^  would  have  conceded  t( 
In  the  year  1781  Mr.  Lindsey  ] 
The  Catechist,  consisting  of  sev 
<vith  the  following  passage — '  It  i 
that  a  beiqg  should  be  God  and  n 
istent,  independent,  eternal,  and 

ginning  of  existence  at  the  same  time,  omniscient  and  omnipotent, 
and  yet  ignorant  and  weak.'  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  very  good  the- 
^ology  in  Essex-street,  and  irrefragable  logic  at  Hackney ;  but  it  un«- 
fortqnately  begs  a  question  of  some  consequence  to  the  argument, 
namely,  that  this  Being  is  simple  and  uncompounded. 

With  equal  cogency  it  might  be  argued,  /  It  is  a  thing  in  itself 
latterly  impossible  that  a  being  should  be  soul  and  body,  intelligent, 
consciousj,  immaterial,  eternal,  indiscerptible,  and  mortal,  material^ 
^dissoluble,  unconscious,  and  unintelligent.'  But  we  beg  pardon ; 
^there  is,  it  seems^  no  such  thing  as  an  immaterial  and  immortal  soul 
in  man.  Next  follows  an  account  of  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cam* 
bridge,  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  violent  and  versatile  temper ;  in  the 
vigor  of  his  age  and  faculties  a  Trinitarian,  in  his  dotage,  a  disciple 
of  Priestley  ;  whose  incomparable  plea  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
represented,  as  usual,  to  have  been  completely  and  triumphantly 
rebutted  by  Mr.  Lindsey. 

The  writer's  attention  is  next  turned  t6  Bishop  Horiie,  whose 
tJnder-graduate's  Letter^ffected  in  Oxford  what  Dr.  Hallifax's  'vi- 
olent nonsense' had  done  in  Cambridge;  in  revenge  6f  which,  we 
suppose,  his  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms  is  denominated  by  Mr. 
.Belsham  '  strange  and  extravagant.'  It  will  be  long,  however,  be- 
fore a  work  of  the  same  elegant  and  pathetic  devotion  issues  from 
the  Unitarian  school,  whose  views  of  religion  slight,  and  cold,  and 
tasteless,  torpify  whatever  they  touch,  and  who  are  as  incapable  of 
transmitting  the  feelings  and  graces  of  the  inspired  writers,  as  tliey 
are  unwilling  to  assent  to  their  high  and  humbling  doctrines. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  it  seems,  in  bis  earlier  days,  (would  that  it  had 
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been  sonte  years  later!)  was  acquainted  with  die  intmiteble  Bishcyp 
Butlei-)  in  speakitig  of  whom  this  wiiter  disgusts  us  by  that  shal- 
low petulance,  that  grin  of  vile  seif-complacjeHce,  that  insensibi- 
lity to  any  merit  above  Presbyterian  mediocrity,  which  offends  iu 
every  part  of  the  work,  though  it  no  where  revolts  the  univeraal 
flyings  of  mankind  so  much  as  on  this  subject — '  the  shallow  me- 
taphysics of^  Bishop  Butler  f^  Scarcely  should  we  have  been  to&tm 
astonished  to  hear  of  the  erudition  and  profundity  of  Mr.  Belsham. 
Once  more — 

He  (Mr.  Liudsey)  is  remaricing  upon  the  sad  and  sombre  view  of 
th«;  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  world  which  the  learned  BishoJ) 
Butler  eithibits  in  his  celebrated  Analogy — • 

*  Of  this  eminent  prejate  Mr.  Lindsay  speaks  as  a  person  that  ha?! 
great  piety,  but  of  a  gloomy  cast,  and  tending  to  siiper^itirtn,  which  ht 
seems  to  have  caught  from  reading  the  lives  of  Popiish  saints.  He  al- 
ways appeared  dissatisfied  with  the  public  state  of  things,  and  of  the 
world,  which  probably  originated  iu  the  erroneous  opinibns  which  he 
entertained  of  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  bis  governiog 
Providence.  In  his  Analogy  he  represents  the  world  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of.  a  ruin,  and  that  maokind,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  art 
in  a  state  of  degradation.' 

As  if  Bishop  Butler  had  invented  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  J  Who, 
•we  would  ask,  entertains  more  erroneous  opinions  of  the  character 
of  the  Divine  Being,  die  theologian  who  believes  aAd  teaches  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  that  *  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  sought 
unto  himself  many  inventions,'  or  he  whosupposes  that  the  spe^ 
cies  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Maker  with  their  present  <fis- 
positions  and  propensities  ?  But  from  his  death  to  the  present 
hour  this  great  prelate  has  been  Irbelled  by  the  party,  not  only  for 
his  deep  and  awful  views  of  religion,  but  because  he  left  their 
camp  when  the  plague  was  beginning  to  spread.  Mr.  Lindsey^s 
proof  of  the  innocence  of  human  nature,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  present  life,  is  very  pleasant. 

*  Far,  very  far  is  it  from  being  a  miserable  vvorW  .that  we  now  Vive  in, 
but  much  the  contrary  ;  nor  I  apprehend  has  there  ever  been  the  least 
reason  to  call  it  so  in  general,  however  some  individuals  may  have  suf- 
fered by  it.  For  my  own  part,  mif  condition  ^as  been  most  happy. 
Preserved  from  great  calamities,  I  have  not  been  exempt  from  hard- 
ships, reverses,  and  sicknesses,  but  the  kind  hand  of  providence  has 
been  discernible  iu  ihem  all,  leading  to  good  by  them,  I  have  most 
particuUrly  cause  to  speak  well  of  those  of  my  fellow  beings  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  with,  and  I  would  desire  no  better  company  for 
ever  than  those  I  have  known  and  loved,  and  heard,  and,  read  of,  espe* 
aially  .when  divested  of  all  selfishness  and  Urrene  concretions^'  &c. 

It  is  very  certain^  that  by  m^ans  of  a  good  constitution,  a  calm 
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temper,  a  virtuous  education,  a  competent  fortune,  and  the  society 
to  which  these  advantages  will  introduce  him,  a  solitary  individuftl 
here  and  there  may  pasa  very  happily  through  the  world.  But  ge- 
neral conclusions  from  particular  premises  infer  nothing.  How 
would  these  complacent  advocates  of  innocence  and  happiness 
have  cried  oiit  against  this  very  argument  if  retorted  upon  them* 
^selves  !  ^  You  say  that  this  world  is  a  scene  of  virtue  and  happsfr- 
ness.  I  have  found  it,  from  my  youth  up,  the  very  reverse.  Tor- 
tured by  hereditary  disease,  born  with  constitutional  low  spirits, 
abandoned  by  my  parents  to  oppression  and  tyranny,  seeking  for 
consolation  in  friendship  but  finding  nothing  but  treachery  and  u»- 
kindness,  I  can  expect  in  hell  itself  nothing  worse  than  my  sp- 
ciety  on  earth,  excepting  that  the  wickedness  of  my  companions 
here  may  there  perchance  be  a  little  spiritualized  and  exalted.  The 
world,  therefore,  from  my  experience,  is  universally  wicked  and  mi* 
serable !'  These  are  the  reasoners  who  talk  of  the  ^  shallow  meta*- 
physics  of  Butler !'  We  must  next  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks 
on  their  theology. 

'  The  work  before  us,  like  many  others  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
shape  of  narrative,  is  properly  controversy.  Professing  to  exhibit 
the  life  and  character  of  an  amiable  and  disinterested  man,  strug- 
gling for  a  series  of  years  under  the  convictions  of  a  wounded 

^  conscience,  and  groaning  under  the  insupportable  load  of  creeds 
and  subscriptions,  but  at  length  resolutely  braving  poverty  aud  dis- 
grace in  the  cause  of  truth,  Mr>  Belsham  never  loses  sight  of  his 
real  object,  which  is  to  hold  up  to  mankind  the  pure  unitarian  doc* 
trine  as  the  standard  of  truth,  never  fails  to  adorn:  the  professors 
of  it  with  every  epithet  of  exuberant  panegyric,  as  the  wise  and 
■excellent  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  band,  no  rank  or  station, 
however  exalted,  no  character,  however  venerable,  can  protect  the 
opponents  of  Lindsey  and  Priestley.  Nay,  by  an  artifice  as  base  as 
it  is  flimsy,  in  proportion  as  any  ants^onist  of  his  heroes  has 
rendered  himself  formidable,  in  the  same  proportion  is  he  declared 
to  be  contemptible  beyond  his  fellows.  This  is  remarkably  ex* 
empliiied  in  his  flippant  mention  of  Bishop  Horsley.  The  ad- 
versary whom  he  affects  to  despise  he  is  sure  to  fear. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  expose  that  wayward  process  of  mind  by 
which  men  of  a  certain  turn  have  been  led  to  adopt  an  hypothesis 

4  concerning  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  apparently  so  contradic- 
tory to  the  unsophisticated  sense  of  Scripture.  Overpowered  by 
the  innumerable  marks  of  divine  truth,  which  characterize  tlie  sa- 
cred volume,  yet  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  submit  his  understanding 
to  the  reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  which, 
according  to  every  ordinary  rule  of  interpretation,  are  unquestion- 
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ably  found  there,  the  Unitarian  goes  to  work  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
himself.  If  a  stubborn  text  stand  in  his  way,  he  weeds  it  out;  if 
an  obnoxious  doctrine,  as  the  incarnation,  occupies  whole  chapter§ 
of  a  gospel,  these  chapters  were  not  found  in  the  copies  of  some 
ancient  heretics,  and,  therefore,  he  rejects  theno.  B^it  the  same  is 
found  in  the  exordium  of  another  gospel ;  to  be  consistent,  he  re- 
jects that  also ;  types  and  antitypes  are  inverted,  one  part  of  the 
sacred  -narrative  is  evaporated  in*  allegory,  metaphors  are  set  aside 
.for  their  uncertainty,  and  facts  converted  into  metaphor.  Beings 
good  and  evil,  the  highest  agents  in  the  Christian  system,  tliough 
'S{K)ken  of  with  every  attribute  and  character  of  personality,  are 
resolved  into  abstr^ict  qualities,  by  a  process  which  might  as  well 
be  applied  to  resolve  the  Creator  himself  into  a  mere  impersonal 
principle  of  good.  As  applied  lo  the  object  whom  it  is  his  uni- 
-form  endeavour  to  degrade,  pre-existeuce  has  no  meaning,  and,  as 
applied  to  man,  eternity  is  limited  duration.  The  consent  of  wise 
•and  learned  men,  the  general  sense  of  antiquity,  the  faith  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  only  excite  compassion ;  authority  is  nothing, 
counsels  decreed  nonsense;  and  martyrs  died  they  knew  not  for 
what. 

-  As  rational,  we  should  suppose,  and  perhaps  not  more  perilous, 
is  the  conduct  of  the  deist,  who,  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
terpretation to  the  sacred  volume,  suffers  the  difficulties  to  over- 
bear the  evidence,  and  rejects  it  in  a  mass.  To  the  arbitrement  of 
a  rational  and  conscientious  deist,  however,  could  such  an  one  be 
found,  the  controversy  might  safely  be  committed.  We  might 
dare  to  say,  hei%  is  a  volume  t)f  great  antiquity  and,  according  to 
our  conceptions,  of  great  importance,  the  principal  subject  of 
which  is  the  nature  and  oftices  of  one  extraordinary  Being,  and 
the  purpose  for  whicb  he  came  into  the  world.  We  ask  you  no- 
thing concerning  the  trutli  or  authority  of  this  volume;  but  >^'e  ask 
you  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  criticism,  aided  by 
what  we  know  you  to  possess,  a  clear  head  and  an  unbiassed  mind, 
and  then  say  whether  this  Being  is  represented  as  having  come  into 
the  world  like  other  mortals,  to  have  had  no  pre-existence,  no  na- 
ture, but  mere  humanity,  to  have  been  compassed  about  with  iniir- 
mity,  a«d  to  have  died  for  no  other  purpose  th^n  to  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  patient  suffering.  Are,  or  are  not,  these  propositions  ne- 
gatived again  and  again  both  directly  and  by  irresistible  implication 
in  this  volume  ?  What,  independently  of  particular  expressions,  is 
the  general  effect  and  impression  made  upon  your  mind  as  to  the 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  writers  with  respect  l(f  this  Being  i 
Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  stand  pre-eminent  and  alone  ?  Can  you 
discern  any  vestige  in  his  character  of  sin  or  error  ?  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not^  discover  in  tlie  minds  of  the  writers  a  persuasion  that  the 
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dufferings  of  this  Being  had  an  end  and  intention  entirely  diflfereiit 
from  those  of  any  other  martyr  ?  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  distinctly 
perceive  that  to  this  same  Being  are  ascribed  attributes  tind<:harac- 
ters  as  distinct  as  divinity  and  manhood  ;  that  he  who  in  one  situa* 
tion  supplicates  help  and  deprecates  pain,  in  another^  by  his  own 
authority,  raises  the  dead,  claims  an  unity  with  Gqd^  and  ascribes 
to  himself  that  incommunicable  and  everiastinglt/  present  existence 
which  belongs  to  the  supreme  Being  alone  ? 

To  such  a  test  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  UnUarian  would 
•not  cfare  to  appeal.  He  must  be  his  own  interpreter.  He  must 
have  rules  of  interpretation  never  before  applied^  and  which  he 
himself  would  apply  to  no  other  work.  If  it  be  asked,  to  what 
cause  a  conduct  x>i  the  understanding  so  perverse  and  pernicious 
is  to  be  ascribed,  we  answer,  to  a  S3?stem  of  education,  radically 
defective,  operating  upon  shallow  understandings  and  arrogant 
dispositions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  seen  one  Unitarian  semina- 
ry after  another  fall  in  pieces.  The  encouragement  given  to  the 
young  men  to  debate  and  wrangle  on  every  subject,  begets  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  respect  for  superiors,  and  a  spirit  of  petulance  and 
scepticism  which,  aided  by  a  superficial  knowledge  of  most  sub- 
jects, and  a  thorough  insight  into  none,  produces  the  modern  Uni- 
tarian. What  Gilbert  Wakefield  thought  or  felt,  wheq,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  party  rage,  he  had  transplanted  himself  from  Cambridge 
to  Hackney,  i»  well  known.  *  Is  this  the  climate,  this  the  soil,' 
&c. 

It' is  some  satisfaction,  amidst  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  intel- 
lect which  pervades  this  bewildered  work,  to  observe  that  a  late^ 
nobleman  of  high  rank,  whose  early  life  had  been  far  from  spot- 
less, associating  with  Mr*  Lindsey  in  his  later  days,  was  brought 
so  far  on  his  w^y  to  Christianity  as  to  abandon  his  vices  and  ac- 
knowledge a  certain  Messiahship  of  Christ.  Many  of  this  noble- 
man's reflections  are  interesting,  inasmilch  as  they  display  a  mind 
sincere  and  inquisitive,  but  lost  in  the  Socinian  maze.  *  He  dis- 
cards,* says  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  cool  manner,  *  the  common  notion 
of  vicarious  suffering  and  satisfaction.  He  conceives  that  Scrip- 
ture redemption  consists  in  a  deliverance  from  the  practice  and 
guilt  of  sin  to  be  effected  by  sincere  rep^ntant^  followed  by  total 
amendment  of  life,  to  which  the  merciful  goodness  of  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  annex  forgiveness,  8cc.  That  which  propitiates 
God  is  the  forsaking  of  sin.  If  sro,  may  not  Christ,  who  teaches 
us  this  method  of  being  reconciled,  be  fairly  aftd  properly, called 
the  propitiation  of  our  sins  ?'  No,  my  lord,  if  your  grace  and  we 
read  the  same  Scriptures,  it  is  the  *  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin;'  and  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  blood  to  teachl 

Still  more  bewildered  in  the  hopeless  work  of  chasing  and  re- 
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Xectjpg  5imong  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  the  American  Ex-Prc- 
sid^t  Mr. Jefferson. 

V .  .M.1        *  God  belp  the  man  so  lost  in  errora  endless  mazeJ/ 

\  Among  the  documents  in  the  Appendix,  mD%  of  which  are  not 
unamusing,  we  discovered,  with  grief  and  ihdignation,  a  lettef 
from  a  late  Irish  prelate  of  learning  and  genius,  but,  tirihappily,  of 
top  undistinguishing  liberality,  inclosing  <£  100  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  t)r,  Priestley's  work,  but  vvith  a  strict  injunction  that  the 
donation  should  be  concealed  even  from  the  writer  himself.  Was 
no  portion,  then,  of  that  secrecy  which  was  due  to  the  living  fame 
of  the  donor,  due  to  his  memory — to  a  memory  so  recient  and  sd 
honoured  ?  And  are  there  lio  near  relatives  of  that  accbmpli'shed 
prelate,  whose  feelings  must  be  wounded  by  so  indelicate  a  ffri^ 
closure?  '^ 

One  vein  of  paralogism  runs  through  the  whole  work,  in  appfij- 
ing  the  texts  which  prove  the  proper  manhood  of  Christ,  to  prove 
that  he  w^as  6w/y  man ;  and  one  strain  of  unfairness  in  denomi- 
nating themselves  Unitarians,  which  we  are  as  much  as  they,  and  . 
the  Church  of  England  a  worshipper  of  three  gods,  which  the]^ 
inow  that  we  disclaim.  Instead  of  three,  these  fair  cohtrovertistd 
might  have  imputed  to  us  the  polytheistic  worship  of  all  the  thirty 
thousand  deities  of  pagan  Rome,  or  the  innumerable  rabble  of 
saints  adopted  by  Rome,  which  calls  itself  christian.  On  the 
whole  it  is  incompatible  either  with  our  time  or  the  limits  of  our 
work,  to  trace  the  author  and  his  friends  through  all  thfeir  dbliqui- 
ties  of  reasoning  and  all  their  perversions  of  Scripture.  One 
specimen,  however,  of  Mr.  B^lsham's  honesty  we  cannot  forbear 
to  expose  to  the  indignation  of  every  scholar  and  every  man  of  in* 
^egrity  in  the  kingdom.  Our  critic  is  endeavouriiJg  to  shake  the 
authority  of  the  two  evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  by  a 
chronological  cavil.  ^  The  direct  assertion  of  Luke,  which  can, 
by  no  fair  and  legitimate  criticism,  be  set  aside,  that  our  Lord  had 
just  completed  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius, 
lixes  the  birth  of  Christ  at  least  two  years  after  H erodes  death'« 
This  single  undeniable  chronological  fact  at  once  invalidates  lh\i 
introductory  narrative  to  Matthew  and  Luke.'  Next  follows,  iii 
a  note^  the  following  quotation  from  Grotius : — '  A^;^0|Ctai  ai/  efu^ 
jQiuxovfa  est,  incipio  jam  esse  tricenarius,  quod  nori  dicitur  nisf 'po^ 
impletum  annum  tricessimum.'  To  the  confusion  of  the  writer, 
if  he  have  any  remains  of  feeling  or  modesty,  we  will  now  produeo 
the  entire  passage.  '  [K«i  avlog  ijv  6  ly^aSg  123SEI  slmv  Te^axoylet 
«ej;^ojxevo^  cov.  £t  ipse  Jesus  erat  quasi  incipiens  esse  circiter  an* 
Borum  triginta.]  Omnino  rectior  videtur  combinatio,  si  «v,  esse, 
superioribus  jungamus.     Neque  euim  recte  dicitur  «^;^oftot*  e7cov 
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tgiotxoiHoif  [ipcipk>  annos  trigiiita,]  eed  potius  eiq^oiMu  el^g  rj4axos"«> 
quod  est,  annum  ago  tricessimum.  '  At  ag^ofjMi  cov  ^Mif'tgtaicovtti 
est,  incipio  jam  esse  tricenarius,  quod  non  dicitur,  nisi'  poir  iAWple^ 
itum  annum  tricessimum.'  Now  what  jsmatt^rer  in  Greek,  abov« 
an  abecedarian  of  Hackney,  s^es  not  that  tlie  words  are  alterecl  by 
Grotius  for  a  mere  grammatical  purpose  to  wlnck  the  materia  ad- 
y^rb  'ci3(rsi  was  useless  ?  With  this  castration^  though  tjie  true  rciad- 
ing,  as  we  have  given  it,  was  before  hi§  eyes,  does  the  critic  obtrude 
op  his  unwaiy  readers  the  abbreviated  citation  of  v(5rotius  as  'the 
text'  En  jam  nxauifesto  tenetur  falsarius  J  It  is  obvious  that  the 
latitude  allowed  by  this  single  word  is  sufficient  to  save  the  cliro- 
nology  and  the  credk  of  the  evangelist. 

We  conclude  with  assuring  our  readers,  notwithstanding  tliese 
jiist  censures,  that  the  work  before  us  may  be  found,  on  perusal^ 
both  useful  and  amusing.  Let  them  not  startle  at  this  assertion. 
It  may  be  amusing  to  the  practised  reasoner,  in  some  hour  of  in- 
dolence and  repose,  to  detect  its  sophistries,  the  sophistries  of 
the  author,  his  hero,  wad  his  friends,  all  of  the  same  colour  and 
consistency,  the  veriest  gossamer  that  ever  floated  before  a  piir- 
blind  eye,  weak  and  fleeting  and  unsubstantial.  To  the  younger 
students  of  our  universities,  disciplined,  as  they  are  already,  in  the 
forms  of  correct  ratiocination,  it  may  of  itself  be  useful.  It  wa$ 
the  advice  to  his  pupils  of  an  eminent  tutor  in  one  of  these  illus- 
Irious  seminaries,  never  to  take  up  a  book  of  reasoning  without 
attempting  to  refute  it.  Even  in  their  hands,  young  as  they  are, 
we  can  trust  Mr.  Belsham.  They  have  heard  much  of  unitari- 
anism ;  and,  in  the  free  intercourse  of  their  own  circles,  plausible 
things  may  have  been  said  in  its  defence.  Their  faith  may  have 
been  unsettled,  at  least  their  curiosity  may  have  been  excited. 
Hither,  then,  we  refer  them.  In  this  volume  they  have  both  th« 
bane  and  antidote.  If  such,  they  will  naturally  argue,  be  the 
strength  of  the  cause  in  the  hands  of  its  most  renowned  champion, 
>ve  want  no  refutation  but  what  they  themselves  afford.  From 
principles  never  jSxed,  from  assertions  unwarranted  by  evidence, 
from  conclusions  unsuppprted  by  premises,  from  a  region  cold  and 
Jbarren^  jenveloped  in  eternal  clouds  and  dar)cness,  we  turn,  with  in^ 
greased  confidence  and  joy,  to  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  to 
doctrines  fixed  and  accurate,  tp  the  wholesome  and  legitimate  re- 
straint of  articles,  to  the  clear  and  irrefrags^ble  argumentation  of 
L^sliQ  and  Waterland,  of  Butler  and  Horsley,  but,  above  all,  to  thi 
^vigorating  warmtlj  and  unclouded  brightnpsji  of  tibc  Holy  Scrips 
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Aet.  X.      Ultime  Lett  ere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.     Nuofa  Edizionc. 
Londra^  1811. 

TJITHEN  we  reflect  how  much  our  poetry  has  been  modelled 
^  '  upon  the  Italian  school,  and  how  sedulously  that  language 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  most  eminent  amongst  our  writers,  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  surprize  that  the  Tuscan  literature  should  ever 
have  fallen,  in  England,  from  that  high  estimation,  in  which  it  was 
once  deservedly  held.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  a  cause 
which  itself  leaves  room  for  explanation,  namely,  our  present  very 
confined  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  authors.  Ask  an  English* 
man  the  ground  of  his  contempt  for  them,  and  he  will  cite  in  an^- 
swer  the  unprofitable  verbosity  of  their  prose  writers,  and  the  efi«- 
xninacy  of  their  amatory  poets.  Of  their  higher  riice  of  lyrics  he 
knows  nothing,  nor  does  he  usually  prosecute  his  studies  far 
enough  to  learn  that  he  might  find  a  contrast  to  the  first  of 
these  defects  (defects,  nevertheless,  redeemed  by  great ^  me- 
rits) in  the  conciseness  of  Davanzati  and  thfe  simple  severity 
and  concentrated  wisdom  of  Machiavel.  He  is  ignorant,  that  IS 
the  charge  be  well  founded,  to  which  many  of  their  poets  are  ob- 
noxious, it  is  far  from  being  universally  true ;  and  that  the  same 
language  which  is  a  lyre  in  the  hands  of  Metastasio,  becomes  a 
trumpet  in  those  of  Dante  and  Alfieri.  How  little  the  latter  is 
known  in  England,  but  by  his  life,  (and  this  we  have  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  translation,)  is  capable  of  proof  from  the  small 
sale  of  a  selection  of  his  tr&gedies,  published  at  Edinburgh,  at 
a  time  when  the  foreign  editions  of  his  works  were  almost  unat- 
tainable. Another  instance  of  our  ignorance  respecting  the  Ita- 
lian authors  might  be  adduced  in  Parini.  His  reputation  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  crossed  the  sea,  though  he  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  please  the  English  tsfste,  bodi  fr6m  the  originality  of 
his  genius,  and  the  resemblance,  which,  in  certain  points,  he  exhibits 
to  Cowper.  The  author  of  the  letters  before  us,  however,  is  an 
exception  to  the  almost  general  fate  of  the  Tuscan  prose  w  riters 
and  poets.  These,  after  passing  through  three  editions  in  Italy, 
have  found  an  English  publisher  in  Mr.  Ropualdo  Zotti,  author  of 
an  improved  edition  of  Veneroni's  Grammar,  &c.  This  publica- 
tion hns  the  merit  of  a  correctness,  rarely  attained  in  a  foreign 
press,  but  it  is  most  imperfect  with  cespect  to  notices  of  the  work 
and  its  author,  which  are  extremely  confused  and  uncertain.  We 
are  the  less  disposed  to  pardon  this  deficiency,  because,  as  the 
reader  will  hereafter  be  aware,  the  letters  of  Ortis  derive  mUch  of 
^eir  interest  from  the*  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  the 
ftory  depicted  in  them  contains,  and  yet  more  from  the  singular 
character  and  circumstances  of  him  yirbo  composed  it.    We  ^hall. 
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cite  the  first  .paragraph  of  some  preliminary  advertisements,  in 
proof  of  this,  and  after  shewing  its  errors,  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  account  of  the  author. 

'Jacopo   Ortis,   ossia  Ugo  Foscolo,  nobile  Veneziano,  oriundo  Dal- 
mato,  h  Tautore  delle  present!  lettere.  Attaccato  alia  repubblica  Veneta, 
(Csercitd  la  professione  militare,  in  qualita  di  Capitano,  neiV  arinata  del- 
la  repubblicaltaiiana,  &c.  &c. 

From  this  information  we  should  deduce  that  ,Ugo  Foscolo 
was  an  alias  of  Jacopo  Ortis*,  by  birth  a  Dalmatian.  The  fact 
however  is,  that  they  are  distinct  persons.  Of  the  birth-place 
of  the  latter  we  are  ignorant,  the  first  is  a  Zantiot.  Jacopo  Ortii 
is  the  hero,  Ugo  Foscolo  his  historian.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
piece  is  at  least  founded  in  fact,  for  Ortis  did  certainly  commit 
suicide  on  a  disappointment  in  love ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  his 
original  letters,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  this  romance. 

It  remains  to  give  some  information  respecting  Ugo  Foscolo, 
the  author,  or  editor,  o£  the  letter  before  us.  He  commenced 
his  studies  in  Padua.  His  first  work,  composed  'at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  //  Tiesle,  a  tragedy,^ with  a  very  small  number  of 
dramatis  personae,  formed  on  the  plan  of  A I  fieri,  which  he  pro- 
duced on  the  Venetian  stage.  This  play  was  shown  to  the  author 
on  whose  principles  it  was  modelled,  who  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mired it  greatly  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  and  to  have  ob- 
served, '  If  this  boy  be  really  only  nineteen  he  will  surpass  me.'  The 
ancient  government  of  Venice  being  overthrown  by  French  arms 
and  French  intrigue,  Foscolo  established  himself  in  that  capital, 
preaching  liberty  and  equality,  and  became  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous partizans  of  the  new  republicanism.  The  hopes  of  the  demo- 
crats, however,  being  blasted  by  the  transfer  of  the  Venetian  states 
^  to  Austria,  this  young  man,  who,  though  fanatical,  was  here  at  least 
faithful  to  the  principles  wliich  he  professed,  abandoned  Venice  in 
disgust.  It  was,  we  believe,  on  this  occasion,  that  landing  on  terra 
Jirma,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Bologna,  where,  without  reposing 
.himself,  he  raved  and  danced  round  the  tree  of  liberty,  till  he  sunk 
spiritless  and  exhausted  on  the  ground :  he  was  without  money  or 
friends,  and  owed  his  hfe  to  the  casual  charity  of  some  monks,  who 
conveyed  him  to  their  convent,  and  administered  to  his  wants.  He 
next  became  a  soldier,  and  served  as  captain  in  the  first  Italian  le- 
gion. He  was,  about  this  period,  for  a  considerable  time  in  Bo- 
logna, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  lyceums  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  political  doctrines.  Here  he,  for  the  first  time,  it  is ' 
said,  published  the  letters  of  Jacopo- Ortis,  though  another  tuhi  is 
given  to  this  transaction  in  the  Italian  advertisements  to  which  we 
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hsLve  alluded.    After  soi^e  time  be  grew  weary  of  the  profession  of 
armBy^auld  retired  from  the  service. 

♦  His  next  transformation  was  to  a  professor  of  eloquence  in  Pa^ 
via-  With  the  same  instability  of  character  he  abandoned  also 
^s  post,  and  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  retirement ;.  but  be 
(ouikl  a  patron  in  Meizi,  the  head  of  the  government,  who  fee- 
stowed  upon  him,  unsolicited;  -a  pension,  represented  as  ade- 
quate to  his  condition  in  life.  In  the  year  180i^  he  composed  an 
oration  to  Buonaparte,  at  the  instance  of  the  municipality  of  Mi- 
lan. The  succiBss  of  the  first  editions  of  the  letters  of  Ortis  (under 
whatever  circumstances  they  were  published)  did  not  at  all  ,corr 
respond  with  that  of  the  Jast,  which  he  himsejf  characterizes  a& 
alone  authentic,  and  from  which  the  present  has  been  reprinted* 
This  was  submitted  to  the  revisal  of  Cesarotti,  one  of  the  last  ligltt» 
of  Italy,  apd  known  in  tliis  country  by  his  admirable  translation  of 
Ossian.  Though  Ugo  Foscolo  might  be  considered  to  have  iu 
some  degree  gilded  over  his  sins  against  Buonaparte  by  the  Milan- 
ese propitiatory  oration,  his  whole  conduct  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his 
writings  were  too  hostile  to  tyranny  for  his  offences  to  be  so  easily 
cancelled.  Accordingly  the  hand  of  power  is  upon  him,  and  hf^ 
lives  depressed,  though  he  has  not  been  crushed  by  its  weight. 

From  the  author  we  pass  to  the  work.  The  first  letters  describe 
the  supposed  fpelmgs  of  Ortis,  who,  after  the  transfer  pf  Venice  to 
the  Austrian  dominion  had,  at  the  instance  of  his  mother,  with- 
drawn himself  from  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
the  new  government.  In  this  retirement  he  is  received  as  a  wel- 
come visitor  by  a  neighbouring  family,  the  bead  of  which  had  also 
political  reasons  for  (][uitting  V  enice.  Principally  with  the  view  of 
reconciling  himself  with  his  enemies^  through  the  channel  of  bis 
8on-ii>«law,  this  person  had  promised  his  eldest  daughter,  Teresa,  to 
a  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  faction  called  Odoardo.  His  daughtejr 
was  averse  from  the  match,  which  was  also  so  offensive  to  her  mo- 
ther, as  to  have  occasioned  a  separation  from  her  husband.  Under 
these  dangerous  circumstances  Ortis  becomes  nearly  domesticated 
in  the  family,  and  finds  a  relief  for  his  irritable  feelings  in  the  soci- 
ety of  Teresa.  He  indulges  himself  in  this  gratification  long  after 
be  is  aware  of  having  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  heart  of 
the  lady,  and  received  one  equally  fatal  to  himself.  Urged  by  feel- 
ings of  honour,  and  stimulated  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends^ 
heat  length  tears  himself  from  the  dangerous  spot,  and  seeks  a 
cure  for  his  malady  in  change  of  place,  and  the  distraction  of  traveU 
It  is  too  late.  An  accidental  homicide  which  he  commits  gives  a 
deeper  tone  to  his  m^Iapcholy ;  he  returns  to  the  scenes  wher^  he 
jbad  nourished  his  fagp^less  passion^  and  ends  his  sufferings  by  a 
Vpl|iDtary  death. 
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-  In  the  plot  th^re  is  certainly  not  much  pretence  to  novelt3r;  tioT' 
is  the  resemblance  vs  hich  it  bears  to  that  of  Werter  confiaed  to 
the  mere  outline  of  the  story.  The  general  tone  of  the  two  wotk« 
corresponds  in  a  fnanner  which  cannot  allow  us  to  believe  it  the  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  coincidence.  Much  of  the  peculiai*  cost  <rf 
thinking,  which  characterizes  Werter,  is  to  bo  recognised  in  Ortb^ 
and  the  cold  and  calculating  disposition  of  the  husband  of  Chariottei 
aindher  own  more  impassioned  temperament,  are  rei^ived  in  Odoarda 
and  Teresa,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  him,  which  the  two  former  bear  to  the  hero  of  the  Germau  ro-J 
manfce.  Yet  though  without  great  pretence  to  novelty  either  in  itt 
^ry  or  even  its  piincipal  characters,  the  reproacli  of  want  of  ori-i 
ginality  cannot  be  applied  to  many  parts  of  this  singular  production, 
wh^e  the  sentiments  spring  out  of  political  circuiafltaaces  wholly 
foreign  to  those  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Goethe,  and  derive 
also  a  peculiar  cast  from  the  national  genius  of  the  author.  No 
>vhere  is  the  southern  character  sketchetl  with  greater  energy  and 
truth.  The  effect  of  a  deep-seated  grief  on  the  mind,  rendering 
it  morbidly  susceptible  to  every  little  painful  impression,  *  putting,' 
as  one  of  our  old  writers  says,  *  a  sting  in  every  fly  which  busszea 
about  us,'  h  admirably  kept  up.  There  is  also  much  beautiful 
pi6tufesque  description,  and  Ugo  Foscolo  has  the  art,  like  Madame 
de  Stael,  of  rendeiing  this  happily  subservient  to  the  suggestion  and 
deveiopement  of  sentiment.  Add  to  this,  tliat  the  muse  of  the  Ita- 
lian soars  many  a  pitch  above  that  of  the  German  no vdiist.  In  point 
of  extravagance  they  are  pretty  fairly  matched ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fess that  there  is  a  greater  ^ir  of  trutii  in  the  story  of  Werter; 
sind  their  respective  merits  on  this  point  mi^t  perhaps  be  bar^ 
lanced  by  the  judgment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  whercrhe  observes^ 
*^thaf  Sir  Toby  indeed  fools  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  that  he  doea  it 
more  "natural.'  We  may  also  giant  to  the  romance  of  Werter  the 
questionable  merit  6f  being  more  pathetic  than  that  of  Ortis ;  we 
cannot,  however,  allow  that  the  depth  of  distress  exhibited  ia  anyt 
Ytoftk  is  necessarily  a  criterion  of  merit,  but,  of  all  works,  it  ia  least 
«6,  because  least  difficult,  in  a  novel.  In  a  play  tli^e  author  haa 
a  very  limited  power  over  his  characters ;' he  is  limited  ii^ 
^oinf  of ^ituatiort ;  he  is  hmited  in  point  of  time;  while  thei 
novelist  is  absolute:  he  can  either  exhibit  his  actors  in  rfl  the 
trappings  of  tragic  distress,  or  strip  them  of  the  digiuty  o$ 
grief,  and  foUoW  them  into  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  closet. 
He  is  at  liberty,  as  it  were,  to  anatomize  their  feelings,  and  to  lay 
open  every  nerve  and  muscle,  fresh  and  palpitating,  to  our  inspec- 
tion. But  tfaoiigh  circumstance  produces  an  effect  which  general 
description  can  never  reach,  the  management  of  it  requires  much 
delicacy  and  discretion ;  nor  can  an  author  who,  like  the  GermaOy. 
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works  up  aU  details  with  the  laboriousness  of  a  Flemish  pain- 
ter, pretend  to  higher  merit  than  the  artist  of  that  pains-taking 
school.     Again,  if  the' pleasure  we  receive  from  similar  works  de- 
pend upon  a  nice  and  modified  excitement  ot  the  passions,  the  au- 
thor, if  this  be  overwrought,  fails  as  much  in  overstepping  his  due 
limits,  as  if  he  fell  short  of  the  end  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self.    In  fact,  if  this  point  be  pressed  too  far,  it  matters  not  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  thing,  whether  it  be  on  the  side  of  horror  or  of 
pity,  and  Baron  Goethe  has  sinned  as  much  against  this  in  his  no- 
vel of  Werter,  as  Lillo  in  his  trai^edy  of  the  Fatal  Discovery ;  less 
offensively  it  is  true,  in  as  much  as  pity  is  a  less  painful  passion 
than  horror.     We  think  that  in  having  stopt  at  the  proper  medium 
in  this  point,  the  letters  of  Ortis  have  the  advantage   of  that  ro- 
mance; they  moreover  exhibit  another  more  striking  superiority, 
they  are   free  from  that  grossness  and  perversity  of  sentiment, 
so  remarkable  in  Werter,  a  sort  of  ^our  kroiU,  which  rises  on  our 
stomach  at  almost  every  page  of  almost  every  German  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  romance.     A  very  brilirant  vein  of  eloquence  also 
runs  throughout  the  whole,  while  the  language  is  graced  with  all  the 
charms  of  the  purest  Tuscan  phraseology.     To  those  who  recol- 
lect with  what  difficulty  Aitieri  attained  to  that  excellence,  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  subject  of  surprize.     It  will  be  a  yet  greater 
wonderment  to  those  who  have  heard  the  Italian  jargon  spoken  by 
the  best  educated  Greeks,  and  which  is  but  one  step  removed  from 
the  lingua  littorale  of  the  Levant. 

The  religion  and  morality  of  Ortis  are  of  the  German  school ;  but 
the  specimen  which  we  select,  so  far  from  being  objectionable  on 
that  head,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  eloquence  than  justness  of 
thinking.     It  relates  a  supposed  interview  between  the  author  and 
Parini,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  subject. 

*  Jl  Parini  k  il  personaggio  pidi  digiiitoso  e  piOi  eloquente  che  io  m'ab- 
bia  mai  conosciuto ;  e  d'altronde,  un  profondo,  meditato  e  generoso  do- 
lore  a  chi  non  dk  somma  eloquenza?  Mi  p&rld  a  lunge  delist  sua  patria: 
fr^meva  e  per  le  antiche  tirannidi  e  per  la  nuova  licenza;  le  lettere 
proslituite,  tutte  le  passioni  languenti  c  degenerate  in  unaindolente,vi- 
fissima  corruzione,  non  piii  la  sacra  ospitalitk,  non  la  benevolenza,  nou 
pid  I'amor  figliale. 
•  ••••••••• 

^  £  poi  mi  tesseva  gli  annali  recenti  e  i  delitti  di  tanti  uomicciattoH 
ch'  io  degnerei  di  nominare  se  le  loro  scelleraggini  mostrassero  il  vi- 
gore  d'animo,  non  diro  di  Silla  e  di  Catilina,  ma  di  quegli  animoisi  mas- 
nadieri  che  afFrontano  il  misfatto  quantunque  gli  vedano  presso  il  pati- 
bolo — ma  ladroncelli,  tremanti  saccenti — piiionesto  in  somma  ^  taceme. 
'^  A  quelle  parole  io  m'  infiaramava  di  ui>sovramano  furore,  e  sorge- 
▼a,  gridondo,  "  che  non  si  tenta2  Morrerao,  nia  frutterk  dal  nostro  san- 
gue  il  vendicatore    .     .    .    •    .    Ah !    se  gli  uomini  si  conducessero 
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tempre  al  fiancala  morte,  servirebbero  cosi  vilmente?"  II  Parini  non 
apria  bocca,  ma  stringendomi  il  braccio  mi  guardava  ogni  ora  piix  fisso. 
Poi  mi  trasse,  come  accennandomi  perch^  io  tornassi  a  sedermi,  "  £ 
pensi  tu/*  proruppe,  "  che  se  io  discernessi  un  barlume  di  liberty,  mi 
perderei  ad  onta  della  mia  inferma  vecchiaja  in  questi  vani  lameiiti  f 

.     .     .     forse  questo  tuo  furore. di  glor 

riapotrebbe  trarti  a  diffictli  imprese;  ma — credimi — ia  fama  degli 
eroi  spetta  un  quarto  alia  loro  audacia,  due  quarti  alia  sorte,  e  TaltrQ 
quarto  ai  lofo  delitti;  ma  se  ti  reputi  bastevolmente  fortunato  e  crudele 
per  aspirare  a  questa  gloria,  pensi  tu  che  i  tempi  tene,porgano  i 
mezzi  ?  I  gemiti  di  tutte  le  eth  e  questo  giogo  della  nostra  patria  non  ti 
hanno  per  anco  insegnato  che  non  si  dee  aspettare  liberie  dallo  stranie* 
ro  ?  Chiunque  s'intrica  nelle  faccende  di  un  paese  conquistato,  nen  ri* 
trae  che  il  pubblico  danno  e  la  propria  infamia.  Quando  e  doveri  e  di^ 
ritti  stanno  suUa  punta  della  spada,  il  forte  scrive  le  leggi  col  sanguc,  e 
pretende  il  sacrificio  della  virtd.  £  allora— avrai  tu  la  fama  e  il  valojFe 
di  Annibale«  che profugo cercava nell' uni verso  unnemico al popolo  Ro- 
mano?— N4  ti  sark  dato  di  essere  giusto  impunemente.  Un  giovine 
dritto  e  bollente  di  cuore,  ma  povero  di  richezze  ed  incauto  d'ingegno 
come  sei  tu,  sark  serapre  T  ordigno  del  fazioso  o  la  vittima  del  potente; 
e  dove  tu  nelle  pubbiiche  cose  possa  preservarti  incontaminato  dalla 
comune  bruttura  ?  oh !  tu  sarai  altamente  laudato ;  ma  spento  pol 
dal  pugnale  notturno  della  calunnia,  la  tua  prigione  sark  abbandonata 
da'  tuoi  amici  e  il  tuo  sepolcro  degnato  appena  di  bn  secreto  sospiro* 
Ma  Doniamo  che  tu  superaudo  e  la  prepotenza  degli  stranieri  e  la  ma- 
lignity de'  tuoi  concittadini^e  la  corruzione  de'  tempi, potessi  aspirare  ai 
tuo  intento-^di — spargerai  tutto  il  sangue  col  quale  conviene  nutrir^ 
una  nascente  repubblica  ?  arderai  le  tue  case  con  le  faci  della  guerra 
civile  ?  unirai  col  terrore  i  partiti  ?  spegnerai  con  la  morte  leopinionif 
adeguerai  con  le  stragi  le  fortune  ? — Ma  se  tu  cadi  per  via,  creditl 
esecrato  <lagli  uni  come  demagogo,  dagli  altri  come  tiranno.  Gli  aniori 
della  moltitudine  sono  brevi  ed  infausti;  giudica  piil  che  dall*  intenfo 
dalla  fortuna,  chiama  yirtd  il  delitto  utile,  e  scelleraggine  Tonest^  che  fe 
pare  dannosa,  e  per  avere  i  suoi  plausi,  conviene  o  atterrirla  o  ingras* 
sarla,  e  ingannarla  sempre.  £  ci6  sia.  Potrai  tu  allora  inorgoglito  dalla 
sterminata  fortuna  reprimere  in  te  la  passione  del  supremo  potere,  che  ti 
sa'rk  fomentata  e  dal  sentimento  della  tua  superiority  e  dalla  conosceoz^ 
del  comune  avvilimento  ?  I  mortali  sono  naturalmente  schiavi,  natural- 
mente  tiranni,  naturalmente  ciechi.  Intento  tu  allora  a  puntellare  il  tuo 
trono,  di  filosofo  saresti  fatto  tiranno,  e  per  pochi  anni  di  possanza  e  di 
tremore  avresti  perduto  la  tua  pace  e  confuso  il  tuo  nome  frala  immen*; 
»a  turba  de*  despoti.  Ti  avanza  ancora  un  seggio  fra  i  capitani,  il  qua- 
le si  afferra  per  mezzo  di  un  ardire  feroce,  di  un'  avidit^  che  rapisce  per 
ptofondere,  e  spesso  di  una  \i\xh,  per  cui  si  lambe  la  mano  che  t'aita  a 
salire.  Ma,  o  figliuolo,  I'umanitk  geme  al  nascere  di  un  conquistatore 
e  non  ha  per  conforto  se  non  la  speranza  di  sorridere  su  la  sua  bara,*' 
Tacque;  ed  io,  dopo  unlunghissimosilenzio,  esclamai;  **OCocceo  Ner- 
val tu  almeno  sapevi  morire  incontaminato  T* — II  vecchio  mi  guardd 

*  Ferebant  guari  cogitationum  ejus)  quanto  propius  mala  reipublicse  viseret^  irft  et 
mttUi  dtttu  integer  duu  inteotatut  honestum  finem  volulsse*  Tacitus  Ann.  lib,vu 
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— "■  »e  ta  nfe  sp6ri  n^  temi  foori  di  questo-  moiido"'-^e  mi  striogeva  la 
'RiaDo — **  maio" — alzo  gli  occhj  ai  cielo  e  qu«lla.$evei:a.svia  lisonoBU^ 
ai  I'addolciva  di  un  soave  coiiforto  cotne  ^'eilassu  contemplasse  tutt^  le 
sue  speranze.  Intesi.  un  calpestio  che  s'avaiizava .  verso  di  npi,  e  poi 
travidi  gente  fra i  tigli;  ci  rizzammo,  ed  io  laccompiagaai  sjuo.alle  sue 
stanze.'  

Strong  and  pointed  as  are  many  of  the  allusions  in  the  pas$ag« 
we  have  cited,  some  of  the  earlier  letters  of  Ortis  speak  a  language 
yet  more  bold  ,aud  unequivocal. 

Though  the  author  treats  with  great  contempt  that  affectation  of 
general  literature,  Mhich,  as  it  should  seem,  is  a  folly  not  cppfined 
to  Qurselve^  many  passages  prove  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and  h^ 
appears,  to  have  no  common  acquaintance  with  the  English  .writers. 
A  mind  like  his  was  calculated  to  receive  the  impressions  o£  oof 
sovereign  poet.  • 

*  Omero,  Dante  e  Shakespeare,'  he  exclaims,  *  i  tre  maestri  di  tutti  gi'in- 
gegni  sovrumani  hanno  investito  la  raia  immaginazione  ed  infiaronwto 
il  mio.  cuore  :  ho  bagnato  di  caldissime  lagrijne  i  lore  versi,  ed  hoado- 
l-ato  le  loro  ombre  divine  come  se  le  vedessi  assise  su  le  volte  eccel&e  ch^ 
sovrastano  Tuniverso,  a  dominare  retemita.' 

The  reader  will  trace  the  hand  of  Gray  in  several  scattered  pas- 
sages, and  more  particularly  in  one,  which  begins — '  £  chi  mai 
cede  a  una  eterna  obblivione  questa  cara  e  travagUata  esisteoza  ^ 
Jiad  not  Pignotti  retaliated  the  plagiarisms  of  the  English  poet. 
Vie  vo\^t%Viyy  Xantht  J  retro  proper  a,  t^c:  ■     -    . 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  Ossianic  colouring  spitad  tiiroiigh 
she  whole,  and  an  address  to  the  sun,  in  page  4^^  appears  to  be  a 
translation. 

In  an  episodical  fragment,  entitled  Lauretta,  may  be  discerned 
the  peculiar  manner  of  Stenie,  and  much  of  the  circumstaRce 
of  the  story  is  either  copied  or  clo3ely  parodied  from  that  of  bis 
Maria. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  afford  the  reader  a  sufficient 
4dea  of  the  merits  of  these  letters  as  a  literary^  composition.  Il 
'only  remains  for  us,  since  we  have  pronounced  rather  a  sweep- 
ing sentence  on  the  morality  of  the  author,  (a  sentence  we  are  bf 
tio  means  disposed  to  retract,)  to  explain  the  nature  and  extent  oi 
•his  offending.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  there  is  no  baseness, 
and,  if  we  except  the  hero's  too  long  indulgence  in  the  society  of 
Teresa,  no  selfishness  in  the  worst  points  of  character  justiiied  in 
this  roi»ance.  The  faults  are  those  of  an  ardent  and  undisciplined 
'mind,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  feeling,  undirected  by  any  fixed 
and  general  principles  of  justice  or  propriety,  and  uneontrolled  by 
ahe  precepts  of  religion.     Thus  he  sees  no  crime  in  suicide,  resort** 
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ed  to  as  a  rcfilge  fi-om  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love,  whilekc  re- 
gards seduction  with  horror;  and  though,  in  the  indulgence  of  an 
impassioned  temper,  he  seenis  to  feel  little  compunction  at  offei*- 
ing  insults,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  justify  with  the  sword,  ah 
Englishman  could  not  contemplate  ass(assination  with  more  deep- 
felt  indignation  and  disgust.  Considering  Ugo  Foscolo  as  the  au- 
thor of  these  letters,  as  we  have  judged  his  literary,  so  ought  w« 
also  to  weigh  his  ihoral  character,  with  some  reference  to  thu 
country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  where  he  must  have  received  his 
earliest  impressions.  Tttiose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  vices  of 
the  Venetian  administration  in  the  Ionian  islands,  where  not  cfaiy 
coiild  the  cry  of  blood  be  silenced  by  the  corruption  of  justice, 
but  impemity  be  purchased  even  previous  to  the  commission 
of  crime ;  those  ^  bo  know  these  facts,  and  can  judge  what  must 
have  been  the  wide  wasting  effects  of  so  execrable  a  govern- 
ment  upon  tlie  feelings  and  morals  of  a  people,  will,  in  giving  tho 
author  more  than  ordinary  merit  for  every  thing  that  deserve* 
praise,  shew  some  indulgence  to  him,  while  they  try  his  opinions 
by  a  standard  to  which  he  was  not  by  early  discipline  instructed  t^ 
conform  them.  .  ,  >-^ 


Aht.  XI,    The  French  Bulletins,  S^c.  detailing  the  Campaigm 
of  the  French  in  Russia^  from  June  to  December,  18W.    8vo; 
-    ^erwood  and  Co.    181iJ. 

The  Resources  of  Russia  in  the  Event  of  a  War  with  France:; 
and  an  Examinatioji  of  the  prevailing  Opinion  relative  to  the 
'  political  and  military/  Conduct  of  the  Court  of  St,  Petersburg  % 
:  with  a  short  Description  of  the  Cossacks.  By  M.  Eustaphievc^ 
*  Russian  Consul  at  Boston.  America  printed.  London  reprinted 
by  John  StocKdale.     1812.     pp.52. 

/^REAT  occurrences  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  in  these 
^^  eventful  tiroes,  that  we  have  hardly  leisure  to  cont^nplate 
what  is  passing  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  before  our  attention  i^i 
called  off  to  another.  The  affairs,  however,  of  the  North,  for 
these  last  six  or  eight  months,  have  been  of  such  vital  importanis^ 
to  the  cause  of  Europe,  and  the  contest  which  has  been  carried  on 
has  been  conducted  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  tliat  it  has  been  iroposs^ 
ble  not  to  allow  them  to  occupy  a  more  than  common,  share  of 
onr  thoughts.  They  have  placed  the  Russian  char^et^er  in  a  light 
ID  which  it  was  never  seen  before : — ^while  the  contact  of  the  nar 
tiou,  upder  one  of  the,  most  trying  situations^  (that  of  invasion,  h/ 
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a  povtreiful  and  bloodthirsty  ^eniy^)  has  been  so  superior  to  that 
of  the  more  civilized  states  of  £urope,  uuder  similar  circumstances^ 
that  we  could  not  but  feel  more  than  common  indignation  against 
those^  who  had  So  wantonly  endeavoured  to  depreciate  it  in  the  eyes 
of  this  country.  It  was  with  much  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
entered  on  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  the  production  of  a 
native  Russian,  who,  though  *  ill  schooled  in  bolted  language,'  with 
an  excusable  degree  of  warmth,  in  vindicsttion  of  the  character  of 
his  sovereign,  and  of  his  countrymen  at  large,  frankly  states  his 
idea  of  the  resources  of  Russia,  and  of  the  conduct  which  she  would 
pursue  should  she  be  again  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  France. 

Mi*.  Eustaphieve  is  the  Russian  Consul  at  Boston  in  America ; 
the  work  was  published  in  May  last,  before  the  breaking  out  of  th^ 
war ;  and  the  author,  of  course,  had  no  means  of  reference  to 
many  sources  of  information  which  he  might  otherwise  have  con* 
suited.  But '  he  has  confined  himself,'  as  he,  states,  '  to  Russian 
authorities,'  and  has  very  properly  *  left  foreign  writers  to  recon- 
cile their  own  contradictions  as  well  as  they  can.'  He  has  divided 
his  work  into  four  general  heads,  under  which  he  has  replied  to 
four  distinct  causes  of  complaint  alleged  against  Russia.  *  Th^ 
insufficiency  of  her  resources ; — the  vacillation  of  her  policy ; — 
foreign  influence  and  corruption ; — and  the  defects  of  her  military 
system.'  Without  confining  ourselves  to  the  arrangement  pf  the 
subject,  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  consideratioii 
of  bis  stltein^nt  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and 
his  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Eustaphieve  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion  from 
that  administration  of  ours  which  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  public  affairs  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he  reproaches  it, 
in  somewhat  coarse  language,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  de- 
ceased  minister's  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  others  selfish  in  themselves,  and  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  are  the  professed  admiriers  of 
Mr.  Fox's*  political  tenets,  (and  the  fact,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted,)  that  '  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  cabinets  of 
Muscovites,'  and  that '  he  was  inclined  to  consider  -Russia,  rathef 
than  Austria,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  English  interest  against 
France.'  Now  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
ttiis  assertion  agreed  with  the  foreign  policy  of  England  under 
that  administmtion  of  which  he  for  some  time  was  the  head,  and 
which,  of  course,  only  followed  up  his  schemes  when  he  was  no 
more,  were  we  not  informed,  in  the  same  page,  that '  this  leaning 
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was  rather  in  his  speeches  when  he  was  in  opposition  ;'*  and  ,sve 
Can  therefore  only  add  this  instance,  to  many  others,  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  great  statesman's  conduct  whilst  in  office,  with  the 
opinions  which  he  professed  when  out. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
that  goodness  of  heart  and  \yarmth  of  feeling  which  his  friends 
have  so  much  extolled ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  consider  them 
most  inconvenient  virtues  for  a  public  man,  when  they  lead,  as  was 
notorious  in  his  case,  to  the  selection  of  persons  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  situations,  whose  merit  was  inade  to  con- 
sist rather  in  the  firmness  of  their  political  and  personal  attach- 
ment than  in  any  particular  aptitude  for  the  functions  entrusted  to 
their  management.     England  has  always  been  the  theme  of  ridi- 
cule among  the  French  wits,  for  sending  out  legions  of  ambassa- 
dors to  foreign  powers,  instead  of  more  effective  co-operators ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  to  '  outdo  all  our  out- 
doings*  in  this  respect.     '  When,'  as  the  author  states,  '  the  sud* 
den  dispersion  of  the  Prussian  armies,  and  the  apathy  of  Austria, 
drove  the  whole  storm  of  war  upon  Russia,  and  its  sovereign  be- 
came, against  his  inclination,  a  principal  in  the  contest  for  whic^ 
he  had  not  been  prepared/  what  were  the  steps  taken  by  our  minisn 
ters  to  assist,  or  to  encourage  her  exertions  ?     Lord  Hutchinson^ 
who  had  been  originally  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  Prussia,  was  in- 
structed to  repair  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  to  sound  the  empe-^ 
ror's  intentions,  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  his  armies.     The  keen- 
ness of  a  Polish  winter  does  not  appear  to  have  agreed  altogether 
with  his  lordship's  constitution :  we  are  told  that  he  became  '  mo* 
rose  and  sullen,   and  that  the  personal  attentions  of  the  emperor, 
though  extremely  flattering  to  his  vanity,  and  of  which  he  was  by 
tio  means  insensible,  failed  in  winning  him  over  to  do  even  simple 
justice  to  the  Russian  armies,  in  the  accounts  which  he  transmitted 
home/     We  lament,  in  common  with  oiir  author,  that  a  different 
selection  was  not  made  for  this  important  piission  ;  especially  when 
it  is  added  that  Lord  .Hutchinson  was  deficient  in  those  qualities) 
which  are  inestimable  in  all  men,  but  absolutely  essential  to  a  diploi» 
niatic  character, — command  of  temper  in  conduct  and  discourse,— 
that  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  every  foreigner  who  heard  him,  by 
openly  reprobating,  in  all  companies,  the  conduct  of  England  iii 
the  affair  of  Copenhagen ;  and  so  indiscreet  was  his  conversation, 
that,  on  his  way  home,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  sharpest  of 
all  rebukes  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  with  all  his  eccentrici- 
ties, had  sense  enough  to  perceive  how  ill  it  became  a  lately  accre- 
dited agent  from  one  court,  publicly  to  expose,  in  every  other,  what 
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he  pretended  to  consider  as  a  shameful  violation  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  bis  own  goverament 

Mr.  Fox,  in  our  opinion,  was  not  more  happy  in  the  selection 
of  an  ambassador  for  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh. — Idle  tales  were 
soon  afloat  of  an  unheard-of  indignity  being  offered  to  his  person ; 
and  though  we  were  not  inclined  to  give  more  credit  to  these,  than 
to  other  stories  of  Russian  barbarism,  the  prevalence  of  the  report 
certainly  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  nobleman  in  question  was  not  in 
the  veiy  best  possible  odeMT  at  the  court  to  which  he  was  sent. 

Russia  could  not,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  alluding,  have  been 
prepared  for  the  weight  of  war  which  fell  upon  her  by  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  Prussian  armies,  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  She  re- 
quired more  time  than  was  allowed,  to  collect  her  forces.  A  small 
and  compact  state,  when  suddenly  attacked^  may  as  suddenly  send 
fprth  the  '  burning  cross,'  and  *  muster  her  clans'  to  the  field  ;  but 
what  energy  and  activity  can  bring  up  succours,  without  due  warn- 
ing, from  the  distant  points  of  a  dominion,  which  occupies  a  tenth 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  ?  General  Beningsen  was  not  suffici- 
ently experienced  to  cope  with  Buonaparte ;  the  Russian  commissa- 
riat too,  at  that  period,  was  lamentably  defective ; — yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  disadvantages;  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  a  trifling  loan  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  or  even  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  which  the 
merchants  of  London  were  ready  to  raise ;  in  spite  of  our  puerile 
-(expeditions  to  Constantinople  and  Egypt;  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  Russia,  for  her  presumption  in  attempting  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  France;  and  above  all,  in  spite  of  Lord  Hutch- 
inson's gloomy  predictions,  the  desperate  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau, 
Heilsberg  and  Fredland  were  fought :  the  Emperor  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  cause,  and  refused  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace  from 
Buonaparte,  though  accompanied  with  the  tempting  offer  of  sharing 
with  him  in  the  spoils  of  Prussia. 

All  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  firm,  conduct  of  Alex- 
ander, undethis  repeated  disappointments,  are  forcibly  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Eustaphieve.  We  have  Mr,  Canning's  authority,  in 
corroboration  of  his  statements,  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare  in  his 
speech  oh  the  Russian  subsidy,  in  the  following  year, '  That,  of  all 
the  difficulties  he  hud  to  contend  with  since  his  coming  into  office^ 
the  most  difficult  was,  ths^t  of  endeavouring  to  satisfy  foreign  mi- 
nisters for  the  gross  fiiilure,  on  our  part,  in  answering  their  expecta- 
tions of  assistance  and  co-operation.'  We  can  venture  indeed  to 
assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  Emperor  complained, 
loudly  and  angrily,  to  the  ambassador  who  arrived  from  England 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  of  our  refusal  to  af- 
ford him  any  assistance  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  that  he  treated  with 
merited  contempt  the  idea,  that  the  pitiful  expeditions  to  the  Medi- 
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terranean  could  he  supposed,  by  any  human  being,  to  opei;dte,  in 
any  shape,  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Russia.  Gan  we  wonder 
then  that  his  patience  was  at  last  exhausted  as  well  as  his  means 
of  defence  ?  His  most  faithful  ministers,  seeing  peace  inevitable, 
retired  in  despair,  and  he  was  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France.  And  when  we  see  him 
beset  by  new  counsellors,  avowedly  partial  to  France,  and  brought 
within  close  contact  of  the  most  artful  and  unprincipled  tyrant  of 
the  age,  whose  snake-like  fascinations,  more  politic,  and  more 
powerful  sovereigns  have  not  been  able  to  resist,  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  press  too  strongly  the  charge  of  vacillation  against  the  youth- 
ful Alexander.  ' 

But,  though  driven  by  circumstances  to  become  the  ally  of 
France,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  during  the  interruption 
of  all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  sufficiently  shewed 
how  unwillingly  he  consented  to  the  alliance.  No  one  act  of  hos- 
tility against  Siis  country,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  can  be  fairly  pro- 
duced, excepting  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Our  merchants  re- 
mained unmolested  in  the  country  ;  and  Buonaparte  called  in  vain 
for  the  execution  of  his  burning  decrees,  and  in  vain  required  that 
the  Russian  ports  should  be  closed  to  the  English.  Not  a  single 
ship  of  war  was  sent  out  to  disturb  our  commerce ;  and,  as  if  to  give 
the  lie  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  priedictions  of  those  states- 
men, who  so  confidently  maintained  that '  England  would  rue  the 
day,  when  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  projected,  and  that 
the  national  faith  was  for  ever  tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  pow- 
ers,* one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alexander,  on  the  relations  of  amity 
being  re-established  between  this  country  and  Russia,  was  to  make 
the  voluntary  proposal  of  sending  his  fleet  to  England ;  and  thus 
to  shew,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  entire  cotifidence  which 
he  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  nation. 

^  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  ofFel* 
upon  such  parts  of  our  author's  work  as  treat  of  the  resources  of 
Russia  for  military  operations,  and  to  shew  that,  happily  for. his 
country  and  for  Europe  at  large,  he  has  not  been  led  by  a  pardon- 
able partiality  to  estimate  too  highly  her  powers  of  resistance^  or 
the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

*  The  natural  situation  of  Russia  is  such,  that  she  can  with  ease  and. 
convenience  maintain  and  support,  while  on  her  own  ground,  not  only 
the  formidable  force  she  possesses,  but  double  that  number,  if  neces- 
sity should  require  it.  AH  her  means  are  within  herself;  and  no  coun- 
try in  the  known  world  is  sa  little  dependent  on  comrnqrcial^  or  any 
other  intercourse,  with  foreign  nations.  Could  coramoditied,  or  the 
necessaries  themselves,  be  transported  with  the  same  facility  as  money, 
which  represents  them,  she  might  provide  for  her  armies,  at  any 
distance  fi*om  home,  better  than  any  power,  France  herself  not  ex- 
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cepted.  There  is  nothing  relating  tp  the  maintenance  of  an  army^ 
but  what  she  can  draw  from  herself,  find  on  her  oWn  land,  and  manu- 
facture with  her  own  hand ;  an  advantage  which  she  pre-eminently 
enjoys,  of  which  no  external  cause  can  deprive  her,  and  which,  as  long 
as  it  is  enjoyed,  mdst  render  her,  on  her  own  territory,  invincible. 
Food,  clothing,  and  ammunition  of  every  kind,  are  amply  supplied 
to  her  by  art  and  nature,  and  placed  at  her  absolute  disposal.' — (p.  1 5.) 
Yety  with  all  these  advantages^  Russia  has  never  been  ab]e  to 
keep  in  pay  a  military  force  at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  other 
European  states,  or  such  as  might  be  expected  froin  the  extent  of 
her  territory  and  population,  and  the  facility  and  cheapness  with 
which  her  troops  may  be  equipped.  'In  the  year  1712,  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  Russia  amounted  in  all  to  lfJ7,350  men;  at  the 
deadi  of  Peter  the  First,  it  did  not  exceed  200,000.'  The  great 
Frederic  estimated  the  force  which  the  Empress  Elizabeth  could 
command,  at  not  more  than  1 75,000  men  ;  and  Manstein,  who  ser- 
ved in  the  Russian  army  during  her  reign,  states  it  to  have  con- 
sisted at  her  death,  of  270,000  regulars,  and  60,000  Cossacks. 
.  Suvaroff,  we  are  told,  never  had  more  than  40,000  men  under 
his  command  during  the  whole  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  Sir  Robert  Wilson  correct  in  his  as- 
sertion that  the  troops  under  Benningsen,  in  the  last  Polish  war,  ne- 
ver amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men. 

The  numerous  garrisons,  required  for  the  extensive  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  diminish  considerably  the  disposable  force ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  between  its  different  parts  may  easily  be 
conceived  from  comparing  the  diminutive  size  of  the  book  which  de- 
scribes the  roads,  through  the  whole  of  the  extended  dominion  of 
Russia,  with  diat  which  we  have  in  daily  use,  to  facilitate  our  pro- 
gress throujgh  the  British  Isles. 

Our  author  estimates  the  present  force  of  Russia  at  683,150^  of 
which  the  fotlowic^  are  the  component  parts.  • 

Regular  I'roops, 

KaukandFil*. 

1.  Life  Guards,  (Horse,)  consisting  of  five  regiments,     .  3,3l6 

2.  Ditto,  Foot,  six  regiments,       .         .         •         •         •  ^,305 

3.  Field  Cavalry,  forty-six  regiments    ....  49,788 

4.  Ditto  Infantry,  130  do 219,125 

5.  Garrisons,  nineteen  do.            •        »        •        •        .  70,884 
€.  Artillery,        .........  42,963 

395,381 
OfficeiVy         >        .        •        .        ^        .        *.       •      12,709 


Total,    408,090 


Total 
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Total  (brought  up  from  former  page)        ...         .        408,090 

Irregular,  ■ 

Differeat  rfegimohts  of  Calmucs,  Tartars,  Don 

Cossacks,  &c.       .         .         .         .         .  98,21  r 

Officers,  .       * 2,189 

100,400 

Invalids,  including  Officers, 24,660 


Grand  Total,  533,150 


To  this  must  be  added  150,000,  raised  by  a  levy  of  one  in  a 
hundred,  in  1806;  whicli  (after  deducting  95,544  for  .garrisons  and 
invalids)  leaves  an  effective  force  of  587,606  men.  With  such  an 
army  our  author  conceives  that  Russia  may  defy  the  efforts  of  every 
invader  which  Europe  can  bring  against  her ;  and,  alluding  to  the  dan« 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  designs  of  Buonaparte,  he  says, 

*  The  question  will  not  be,  whuther  Austria  or  Prussia  are  to  be 
assisted  with  her  arms,  or  whether  England  is  to  be  supported  4n  her 
intercourse  with  the  European  continent,  but  whether  Russia  shall 
exist,  or  be  erased  from  the  list  of  nations.  France  cannot,  as  for- 
merly, pretend  that  she  entertains  no  direct  hostility,  and  no  wish  to 
invade  the  territories,  or  destroy  the  political  influence,  of  Russia.  The  ene- 
my's designs  will  be  unmasked,  and  his  arms  openly  pointed  against  the 
dearest  interests  of  Russia.  His  assaults  will  have  no  other  plea  but  in- 
ordinate ambition,  an  avowed  object  of  enmity,  a  manifest  desire  to 
molest  and  destroy,  and  a  premeditated,  unwarrantable  appeal  to  force; 

'  he  therefore  will  be  opposed  with  corresponding  vigour,  and  a  determi- 
nation suitable  to  the  pressing  occasion,  with  a  magnanimity  and  firm* 
ness  fully  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  with  that 
firmness  and  perseverance,  which,  if  protracted,  will  be  finally  crowneA 
with  success/  / 

.  *  The  last  campaign  in  Poland,'  he  observes,  with  something  lik$ 
prophetic  straifif  in  another  part  of  his  book,  *  distressing  as,  it  was  tp 
the«French,  is  nothing  to  what  they  must  experi'ence,  should  they  agaiQ 
invade  it ;  the  more  men  Buonaparte  brings  with  hfm,  and  the  farther 
he  penetrates,  the  nearer  he  will  draw  to  the  fate  of  Charles  XII.— 
(p.  47.) 

*  Let  therefore  France,'  exclaims  he,  *  buckle  on  her  armour,  and  In 
hostile  array  march  against  Russia;  let  clouds  jwrtending  "disaster  ga- 
ther on,  and  the  threatening  tempest  again  spread  wide  its  rapid  ,wings» 
and  pour  its  deluge  on  the  North,  Russia,  undismayed,  awaits,  nay  .in*- 
vites  the  blow.' — (p.  51.) 

We  now  proceed  to  shew  the  progress^  of  that  storm  which  Mr. 
£ustaphieve  foresaw  was  impending  over  his  country,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  which  have  completely  verified  all  his  predictions. 

The  views  of  Buonaparte  were  only  partially  carried  into  effect  by 
tlie  peace  of  Tilsit.  His  revenge  was  gratified  by  the  total  subjuga* 
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ti6a  of  Prussia,  and  his  vanity  by  the  submission  of  di^  emperor 
Alexander ;  while  his  future  designs  upon  Russia  were  facilitated  by 
the  establishment  of  gtirrisons  in  the  Prussian  towns,  and  on  the 
Polish  frontier.  These  became  his  outposts ;  and  the  boundaries  to 
his  conquests  in  a  former  war,  were  the  points  frorii  which  he  look- 
ed to  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
in  a  future  contest.  In  calculating  on  the  probable  issue  of  his 
projects,  Buonaparte,  no  doubt,  built  much  on  the  easy  temper  of 
Alexander,  and  much  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  were  dissatisfied  with  their  government,  and  eager  to  re- 
ceive him  as  their  deliverer  from  slavery.  To  effect  the  same  kind 
of  revolution  in  the  north,  which  his  arms  and  intrigues  had  carried 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe,  was  doubtless  one  of  his  principal  . 
objects ;  but  above  all,  he  trusted,  by  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  to 
give  a  death  blow  to  the  maritime  superiority  of  England,  and  to  ex-^- 
clude  her  entirely  from  the  Baltic.  We  are  doubly  bound,  there- 
fore, to  sympathize  with  the  sufferers  by  his  unprovoked  aggression, 
as  a  heavier  weight  of  vengeance  has  certainly  fallen  npon  them  from 
their  cause  being  in  some  degree  identified  with  that  of  Eiigland. 

Meantime  the  *  dreadful  note  of  preparation'  was  unceasing 
throughput  France  :  the  king  of  Saxony  had  been  advised  so  early 
as  the  spring  of  181 1,  to  concentrate,  on  the  Vistula,  the  troops  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  the  conscription  had  extended  to  boys  of  six- 
teen ;  and  the  veteran  soldiers  were  marched,  from  all  quarters,  to- 
wards the  North,  and  their  place  in  the  garrisons  along  the  coast, 
and  elsewhere,  was  supplied  by  the  younger  recruits.  A  pretext  for 
a  declaration  of  war  was  now  only  wanting.  The  emperor  had  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  issue  a  protest  against  Buonaparte's  un^ 
principled  occupation  of  the  territories  of  his  relative,  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburgh ;  he  had  also  refused  to  debar  his  subjects  fVom  all  advan- 
tage of  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  by  the  inforce- 
ment  of  the  burning  decrees;  he  had  not  neglected  (though  in  silence) 
to  make  such  preparations  for  self-defence  as  the  menacing  pos- 
ture of  the  French  armies  appeared  to  demand.  Each  of  these  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  ofi'ence  in  the  opinion 
of  the  French  ruler ;  but  they  were  all  enumerated  at  length  in  a 
formal  state  paper,  and  produced  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  hostile 
dbsigns  of  Russia  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  was  confidently  stated,  in  a  publication  which  iappeared  in 
this  country  some  years  ago  on  the  comparative  resources  of  Rus- 
sia and  France,  that  *  were  the  hero  of  Marengo,  with  all  his  ve* 
terans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  he  would  never  expose 
himself  to  the  risk  of  a  second  journee  de  Pultava ;'  and  those  only 
who  reilected  on  the  obvious  impolicy  of  his  conduct  in  the  wanton 
(itt^ck  upon  Spain,  already  humbled  at  his  feet,  were  inclined  to 
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believe  that  he  wa3  serious  in  his  menaced  invasion  of  Russia :  his 
language,  however,  in  regard  to  his  designs  in  that  quartet,  had 
been  for  some  time  far  from  equivocal ;  and  we  have  understood 
from  one  of  his  own  generals,  recently  a  prisoner  in  this  country, 
that  he  long  ago  boasted,  that  if  he  were  ever  again  compelled  to 
take  the  field,  by  the  intrigues  of  those  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  the  English,  *  he  would  drive  the  emperor  to  Mosco  or 
Tobolsk,  and  find  a  way  to  the  capital  of  his  empire.'  But  though 
we  were  by  no  means  unprepared  for  the  event,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  an  unusual  degre.e  of  trepidation  for  the  issue  of  the  ap* 
proaching  conflict.  We  remember  the  despondency  of  many  of  the 
most  conversant  in  Russian  affairs  at  this  time,  and  the  doubts 
which  were  pretty  generally  expressed  of  the  ability  of  Russia  to 
9iake  any  head  against  the  torrent  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm her  ;  though  no  one  could  deny  that  the  manly  way  in  which 
she  advanced  to  the  encounter,  without  any  other  ally  than  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  and  the  firni  attitude  which  she  shewed  in  the  outset, 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  appeared  to  await  her.  Something  like 
an  anxious  hope  was  expressed  by  one  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Russia  had  not  been  urged  by  England  to  the  unequal 
contest,  and  an  assurance  equally  anxious  given  by  the  other  that 
she  had  rather  been  dissuaded  from  it.  Her  two  neighbours,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  had  furnished  tlieir  contif.gent  to  the  enemy.  Thus 
she  had  to  sustain  the  confederated  powers  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  headed  in  person  by  a  man  who  had  acquired  ihe  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  Xerxes,  when  reviewing,  at  Abydus, 
the  immense  armament  which  he  had  collected  for  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  on  reflecting  that  the  days 
were  numbered  of  all  the  host  before  him.  ^  Ambition  sboutd  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff.'  Such  reflections  appear  ill-suited  to  a  mo- 
narch engaged  in  such  an  enterprize;  yet  we  cannot  but  sympa- 
thize with  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  are  inclined  to .  make 
allowances  for  the  follies  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  prince. — 
We  have  no  sentiments  of  this  kind  to  indulge  on  -the  perusal  of  th« 
first  accounts  of  Buonaparte's  entrance  on  the  second  Polish  war. 
No  such  '  compunctious  visitings  of  nature'  were,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  from  one  so  long  tried  in  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation. 
We  find  him,  on  the  14th  of  June,  reviewing  his  troops  in  the 
plains  of  Fredland.  He  there  calls  to  their  recollection  the  days 
of  Austerlitz  and  Eylau,  and  the  victory  gained  upon  the  ground 
which  they  were  treading ;  and  though  preparing  to  attack,  in  the 
most  wanton  and  unprovoked  manner,  a  state  which  had  been  di£^ 
tinguished  for  forbearance  and  moderation,  above  all  others,  he  as- 
sures them  that  he  only  demands  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  that 
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tyranny  which  *  Russia  had  exercised  for  half  a  century  over  Eu- 
rope/ *  Fate  drags  them  on/  he  exclaimed,  when  Lauriston  re- 
turned from  Wilna  without  being  permitted  to  stee  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  *  the  conquered  assume  the  tone  of  conquerors^  and 
their  destjnies  must  be  fulfilled  !' 

The  French  troops  accordingly  passed  the  Niemen,  at  Kowno,  on 
the  24th  of  June ;  and  though  this  exploit  is  fecorded  in  high  sound- 
>  ing  terms  in  their  bulletins,  they  appear  to  have  advanced  without  any 
serious  molestation.     The  Russians  had  gained  experience  by  the 
-last  campaign,  and  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  military  talent  which  the  English  Fabius  was,  at  that  mo^ 
ment,  displaying  in  the  southern  peninsula,     lliis  protracted  mode 
of  warfare  is,  of  all  others,  mbst  calculated  to  damp  the  ardor  and 
impetuosity  of  French  troops;  and  is  peculiarly  adverse  to  the  inva- 
der who,  like  Buonaparte,  trusts  to  the  plunder  of  the  country  be 
attacks  for  the  support  of  his  army.     It  was  most  satisfactory, 
therefore,  to  those  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  measures  of  this 
kind,  to  observe  that  the  Russians,  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign, . 
•had  adopted  this  systtm^-to  lay  waste  the  country  as  they  re- 
tired— to  evacuate  the  great  towns — to  avoid  all  contact  with  the 
enemy — to  fall  back  on  their  resources,-  and  to  concentrate  their 
-forces,  by  combined  movements,  on  such  strong  positions  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  might  atford.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Wilna 
was  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  who  entered  it  on  the  28th ;  but  the 

•  magazines  had  been  previously  set  ort  fire,  and  the  splenetic  ob-      ^ 
servations,  in  the  4ih  bulletin,  on  the  impolicy  of  the  Russian  gene-*  * 

•  rats,  would  alone  convince  tis  of  the  propriety  of  that  nneasure. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  three  French  bulletins  dated  from 
Wilna,  with  the  accounts  in  the  Petersburgh  Gazette  of  the  ope- 
rations which  too^  pkce  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Dwina, 

•  the  Russians  appear  to  have  carried  into  effect  their  intention  6f 

'  retiring  to  a  stronger  position  with  considerable  skill :  we  are  toH  \ 

indeed  by  the  French  bulletin  of  '  the  disorder  which  pervaded  the       *      ^ 
troops,  and  that  they  had  no  combined  plan  of  action  ;'  but  the    »  \ 

'  manner  in  which  the  detachment  under  Doctoroff  extricated  itself 

'  from  th6  several  divisions  of  the  enemy,  which  pressed  upon  it  from 
various  quarters,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  contrary ;  and  the 
storm,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  destroyed  several  tliousand 
horses,  and  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  entirely  to  jhe 

'  elements,  must  have  been  rather  a  discouraging  event  to  an  army,  in 
the  outset  of  so  arduous  an  expedition,  and  noMr  checked  in  its  ca- 
reer by  the  firm  attitude  which  the  Russians  presented  on  the  banks 

•  of  the  Dwina. 

No  pan  of  Russia  lies  more*  open  to  attack,  than  the  frontier 
•  ^hich  extends  {rom  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea^    Tlie  northern 

part* 
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parts  of  the  empire  are  nearly  surrounded  by  an  uunavigable  sea ; 
and  her  late  acquisitions  in  Finland  must  have  removed  all  appre- 
hensions of  being  assailed  from  that  quarter:  to  the  eastward 
«he  is  only  exposed  to  a  few  roving  tribes,  whose  incursions  can 
no  longer  give  her  cause  for  alarm.  The  Niemen  and  the  Bug 
form  the  first  str6ng  line  of  defence  to  the  soutliward,  on  th« 
frontier  where  she  is  most  assailable : — but  we  find,,  in  the  late 
campaign,  that  the  first  stand  made  by  the  Russians  was  on  .thm 
the  line  formed  by  the  Dwina  and  Boristhenes. 

Though  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been,  iot  some  lime,,silent]  j 
increasing  his  armies  by  new  levies,  and  could  exhibit  on  pap^r  a 
jniiitary  establishment  of  600,000  men,  the  force  broi^ht  up  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  outset,  was  very  unequal  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  French  bulletins  do  not  make  it  amount 
to  more  than  150,000  men;  and  from  the  best  accounts  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  collect,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
it  certainly  did  not  exceed  200,000  men.  The  main  army,  under 
General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  consisted  of  80,000  men ;  the  »BGond» 
-under  Bagratfaion,  of  30,000;  Wittgenstein,  who  was  posted  on.tbe 
Dwina,  for  the  purpose  of  covering*  St.  Petersburgb,  had  notmor^ 
dian  30,000  men  under  his  command ;  and  the  army  of  Volhynia, 
uu^er  TormasofF,  even  when  joined  (as.  it  afterwards  was)  by  the 
army  of  Moldavia,  under  Tchitzagoff,  did  not  compose  an  efiTec- 
live  force  of  more  than  80,000  men.  The  invading  army^  on 
the  other  hand,  was  certainly  the  most,  formidable  that  .France 
ever  sent  forth,  whether  we  consider  its  numerical  strength,  the 
excellence  of  its  equipment,  the  immense  train  of  artillery  with 
.  which  it  was  attended,  or  the  acknowledged  reputation  and  skill  of 

p;  'S^>:^  fh®  generals  who  commanded  imder  Buonaparte.    Twelve  sepa- 
fM  rate  corps  are  mentioned ;  and  though  they  occasionally  vary  in 
'•"  :  >"  'tpoint  of  numbers,  we  may  fairly  estimate  them  on  an  average  at 
-2:^,000  men  each.    To  these  Me  must  add  the  reserve  of.  guards, 
amounting  to  40,000,  with  some  small  bodies  of  auxiliaries,  which 
CiT'do  not  appear  lo  have  been  attached  to  any  of  thcf  French  corps. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  fpund 
'  ^correct  in  stating,  that  Buonaparte  o|iened  the  campaign  with  an 
effective  force  of  350,000  fighting  men,  and  that  the  whole  amount, 
-which  he  brought  into  the  field,  including  artilleryn^en,  waggon 
•drivers,  and  others,  did  not  fall  short  of  420,000  men.        .    . 

The  following  appears  to  .have  been  the  disposition  of  the 

French  force  on  •Uie'  line  of  the  Dwina,  where  the  contending 

armies  first  came  into  serious  contact.    The   1st,  3d;  4th,  5th, 

and  8th  corps,  which  were  respectively  commanded  by  Davoust, 

.Ney,  Beauhamois,  Poniatowski  and  Junot,  with  the  reserve  of 

•guards,  formed  the  centre  of  the  anny,v and. were  destined  to  fol- 

•   '     .  low 
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low  the  movementn  of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly.  Op 
the  left,  Macdonaldy  witli  the  10th  corps,  was  before  Dunaburgh 
and  Riga ;  the  @d  and  6th  corps,  under  Oudioot,  (who  was  after- 
wards relieved  by  St.  Cyr,)  were  opposed  to  Wittgenstein  on  the 
Dwina.  The  9th  corps,  under  Victor^  was  assembled  at  Tilsit, 
and  occupied  the  line  of  the  Niemen ;  whilst  Augereau,  with  tlie 
1 1th  and  iSth  corps,  remained  in  the  north  of  Germany  to  over- 
awe Berlin  and  the  Prussians ;  and  though  the  turn  which  affairs 
took  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  quit  this  position  entire- 
ly, considerable  detachments  from  his  corps  were  brought  up  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Russians,  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign.  The  right  of  the  French  was  composed  of  the  7th  corps, 
under  Regnier,  and  the  Saxon  auxiliaries,  under  Klengel,  and  to 
these  was  afterwards  attached  Dombrowski's  Polish  legion^  Be- 
yond these,  on  the  frontier  of  Gallicia,  the  Austrian  army  of  30,000 
men  was  posted ;  and  though  not  actively  engaged  during  the  whole 
of  the  campaign,  yet  as  a  Russian  corps  was  required  to  watch  it3 
motions,  it  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  calculation  of  the  force 
which  Buonaparte  had  at  his  disposal  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. 

But  some  pompous  exhibition  was  now  required  to  dignify  the 
opening  of  the  camj>aign,  and  Poland  was  to  be  again  insulted  by ' 
delusive  hopes  of  freedom.  We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the 
stile  of  Buonaparte's  eloquence,  .but  a  more  impudent  addiess  was 
surely  never  peniled,  than  the  speech  to  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Wilna  on  the  Confederation  of  Poland.  '  Love  of  his  country/ 
says  this  eternal  disturber'  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  '  is  the  fii  st 
duty  of  civilized  man :  ^  had  I  reigned  during  the  first,  second,  or 
third  partitions  of  Poland,  I  would  have  armed  ail  my  people  to 
support  you  !'  But  in  the  same  breath  he  scruples  not  to  acquaint 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  hearers,  that,  though  panting  for  li- 
berty, they  must  still  remain  slaves,  as  he  had  guaranteed  to  Aus- 
tria the  integrity  of  her  dominions.  The  Polers  surely  could  not 
have  forgotten,  that  in  1809,  at  the  erectbn  of  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, he  assqred  Russia  that  no  change  should  take  place  in  those 
very  provinces  which  he  now  considered  as  the  only  fit  objects  for 
freedom. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  occupied  in  haranguing  the  Confe- 
deration of  Poland,  Alexander  was  not  unmindful  of  his  duty  in 
calling  upon  his  subjects  to  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  country; 
and  the  manfy  language,  in  which  he  addressed  them,  was  utiiver* 
s^ly  answered  by  a  correspondent  tone  of  feeling. 

The  stand  made  on  the  Dwina  gave  the   Russians  time  to 
breathe,  and  to  prepare  to  encounter  the  gigantic  force  brought 
against  tbeW;  by  e&ertions  of  public  ^irit^  which  were  never  sur- 
passed 
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passed  in  any  age  or  country; — whilst  Buonaparte,  who  had  paved 
bis  way  to  conquest  elsewhere,  as  much  by  the  arts  of  secret  iw^ 
trigue  as  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  found  that  he  had  here  to 
cope  with  a  people  true  to  themselves,  and  too  uncivilized,  or  too 
wise,  to  be  infected  \vith  the  revolutionai7  principles  of  modem 
Europe. 

The  Carthaginian  matrons  have  been  celebrated  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  hair  for  the  defence  of  their  ,  city  When  at- 
tacked by  the  Romans; — the  patriotism  of  all  ranks  in  Russia) 
at  this  period,  was  exhibited  in  an  equal,  though  more  efiicient 
manner.  Voluntary  offers  of  men  and  money,  and  of  whatever 
might  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  from  every  quarter,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
not  be  denied.  The  Grand  Duchess,  his  sister,  set  the  example, 
by  offering  to  raise  a  regiment  on  her  estates  to  combat  the  adven- 
turer who  had  formerly  solicited  her  hand.  The  imperial  city  of 
Mosco  magnificently  proposed  to  arm  and  equip  80,000  men; 
The  veteran'  Platoff,  whose  blood  had  been  so  often  shed  in  the 
defence  of  Russia  on  former  occasions,  now  shewed  his  ardour  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  promising  his  daughtei^,  and 
200,000  rubles,  to  the  hero  who  should  rid  the  world  of  the  invader; 
and  frequent  instances  occurred  of  young  men  of  fortune,  who  wer^ 
content  to  serve  as  subalterns  in  the  corps  which  they  bad  raised; 
and  to  yield  the  command  to  abler  ofiicers.  Nor  was  this  enthu-^ 
siasm  confined  to  the  higher  orders ;  the  peasantry  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  pprmission  to  enlist  iii 
the  army.  The  success  of  the  English  in  the  peninsula  had  reach- 
ed their  ears,  and  they  were  often  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  What,  shall 
a  small  state  like  Portugal  succeed  in  expelling  the  French,  with 
the  assistance  of  England ;  and  shall  Russia  not  revenge  the  blood 
of  those  who  fell  at  Eylau  and  Fredland !' 

Mr.  Eustapfaieve  states,  that  a  militia  of  600^000  m^  was  raised 
in  1806,  but  was  subsequently  dismissed,  with  the  reservation  of 
200,600  in  case  of  emergency.  These,  we  may  conclude,  were 
now  called  out;  that  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  instantly  enrolled,  and 
the  first  division,  1S,000  strong,  set  off  for  the  army,  marching 
through  the  town  with  continued  bursts  of  enthusiastic  ardour. 
These  new  raised  warriors,  who  joined  the  army  in  their  plain  grey 
country  dress,  and  with  no  other  accoutrement  than  a  cap  with  the 
initials  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  cross  upon  it,  seem  to  have- excited 
the  derision  of  the  French,  who  sarcastically  compared  them  to 
the  horses  of  their  army,  which  are  marked  with  the  first  letter  of 
the  baggage  they  carry. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  activity  was  shewn  in  the 
creation  of  a  galley  fleet;  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a  body  of 
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15,000  nien  froni  Finland  to  the  relief  of  Riga:  within  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks,  above  a  hundred  gun-boats  were  buijt,  and 
Equipped ;  and  sailed  ta  fulfil  the  object  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

These  facts  incontestibly  prove,  that  extraordinary  efforts  of  pa- 
triotism under  a  despotic  government  do  not  always  proceed  from 
despotic  measures,  and  that  the  system  of  slavery  to  which  the 
Russian'  peasant  is  subject,  is  not  such  as  to  extinguish  all  love  of 
his  country.. 

The  next  accounts  which  we  have  of  the.progress  of  the  French 
arms  are  contained  in  the  8th  bulletin,  which  is  dated  the  22d  July, 
from  Glaubokoe,  a  small  village  on  the  road  between  Wilna  and 
Polotzk.  Above  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Niemen,  without  any  exploit  having  taken  place  worthy  of  the  mili- 
tary fame  of  Buonaparte ;  and  this  unusual  pause  was  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  shew  how  formidable  a  front  the  Russians  presented  to 
his  advance  '\n  their  intreuchmeuts  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwioa. 
His  chief  object  at  this  moment  was  to  carry  his  threats  into  execu- 
tion by  a  triumphant  entry  into  Petersburg.^  He  relied  much 
upon  the  panic  whicli  the  possession  of  the  capital  would  occa- 
sion in  the  country^  and  on  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  himself ;  and  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt  was  a 
prize  which  he  felt  assuted  that  no  efforts  could  remove  from  his 
grasp.  The  French  troops,  however,  were  repulsed  in  three  suc- 
cessive attacks  on  the  camp  at  Dunaburg,  and  Riga  was  most  ably 
defended  by  Eesen ;  who  acknowledges,  in  pointed  terms,  how  much 
he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  and  active  co-operation  of  Admiral 
Martin,  and  the  English  officers  and  seamen  under  his  command,  in 
the  defence  of  this  important  fortress. 

Buonaparte,  finding  these  positions  could  not  be  carried,  re- 
solved if  possible  to  turn  them,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  first  Russian  army,  ainl  the  second  under  Bagrathion. 
TThe  centre  of  the  French  army,  therefore,  under  Davoust,  was  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  we  find  from  the  9th  bulletin,  dated  25th 
July,  that  the  French  at  that  time  occupied  a  line  from  Mohilowto 
Polotzk.  By  this  movement  Bagrathion*  was  compelled  to  pasi 
the  Borysthenes;  but  we  may  attribute  the  little  activity  with  which 
he  was  pursued,  and  of  which  Buonaparte  complains,  more  to  the 
skill  displayed  by  Platoff  in  covering  his  retreat  from  Mohilow,  then 
to  any  real  want  of  zeal  on  the  partx^f  Davoust. 

It  now  became  evident  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  the  com- 
munication with  Bagrathion  could  otily  be  re-established  by  an  in^ 
clination  to  his  left,  and  that  it  would  be  ni^ore  advisable  to  retire 
towards  Mdsco,  tliau'  upon  the  unproductive  country  between  his 
army  and  St«  Petersburg.  By  this  change  of  movement  too/St.  Pe^ 
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tersburg  would  not  be  the  less  defended;  for.  though  Buonaparte  has 
always  been  celebrated  for  pushing  on  toward  one  great  object  in 
view  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  minor  consideration,  he  could  not 
venture  to.detachany  considerable  force  in  that  direction,  without 
weakening  his  own  strength  bieyond  what  it  would  it  bear. 

On  the  18th  July,  the  Russians  abandoned  their  intrenched  cainp 
at  Drissa,  and  established  their  head  quarters  at  Vitepsk,  and  on 
^e  following  day  the  Emperor  left  the,  army -for  Mosco.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  his  departure,  he  thought  proper  to  issue  an 
ukase,  from  some  passages  of  which  we  discover,  that  he  did  not 
undervalue  his  opponent,  though  his  mind  was  deliberately  made 
tip  to  call  /orth  every  energy  to  repel  his  attacks.  *  On  the 
fortitude  and  strength  of  our  armies,'  he  states,  *  we  place  our 
firmest  hopes ;  but  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  cpnceal  from  our 
loyal  subjects  that,  the  forces  of  the  different  nations  which  the 
enemy  has  assembled  are  immense,  and  that  his  temerity  de- 
mands our  most  valiant  and  resolute  exertions.'  The  Russian 
army  was  now  posted  at  Vitepsk,  where  the  commander-in-chief 
received  intelligence  from  Bagrathion  of  an  affair  in  which  he 
bad  been  engaged  with  Davoust  near  Mohilpw,  on  the  23d  July, 
and  he  was  acquainted  at  the  same  time  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  that  town  by  the  French,  the  Prince  had 
changed  the  direction  of  his  route,  and.  should  march  upon  Smo- 
lensko.  *  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  .2d  army  at  that  point  before  the  French  could  reach  it,  and 
after  some  severe  fighting  on  three  successive  days,  (the  25th,  26th, 
27th  July,)  which  are  stated  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  bulletins  to  have 
been  •  so  many  battles  in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  the 
Russians  left  Vitepsk,  and  retreated  unbroken  and  unmolested  to 
Smolensko.*  That  the -loss  on  these  occ'asions  was  not  entirely  on 
One  side,  we  may  infer  from  Buonaparte's  admission,  that  '  quar- 
ters of  refreshment  were  necessary  for  his  troops.*  There  were 
other  considerations  likewise,  which  must  have  had  considerable 
effect  in  retarding  his  progress.  His  detachments  on  both  flanks 
had  already  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  A  part  of 
tiae  Saxon  corps  under  Regnier,  had  been  defeated  by  Tormasoff, 
at  Kobryn,  on  the  27th  July,  and  Wittgenstein,  having  received 
information  that  Macdonald  was  in-  motion  to  form  a  junction 
with  Oudinot,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  his  communication 
with  the  Petersburg  road,  attacked  the  latter  at  Klatista,  on  the 
2d  August,  with  most  signal  success,  taking  3000  prisoners^  and 
Other  tropliies  of  victory. 

We  are  but  slenderly  furnished  with  official  documents  to  assist 
us  ill  explaining  the  period  of  the  campaign  upon  which  we  are 
flow  entering.     No  accounts  had  as  yet  been  received  of  Lord 
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Cathcarlt's  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Russians  have  not  ac- 
quired the  arty  ^hich  the  French  possess  in  so  eminent  a  d^ree, 
of  *  making  the  worse  appeal^  the  better  reason/  by  a  piausibie  de- 
tail, and  of  colouring  defeat  with  the  semblance  of  victory.  On 
comparing,  however,  such  Russian  accounts  as  have  come  before 
us  with  the  French  bulletins,  it  appears  that  on  the  8th  of  August 
the  French  army  began  to  advance  from  Vitepsk,  and  after  a  par^ 
tial  engagement  at  Krasuoi  on  the  14th,  came  insight  ofSmo- 
lensko  on  the  l6th.  On  the  following  day  the  town  was  vigo- 
rously attacked  by  Buonaparte,  and  as  obstinately  defended  by  the 
Russians,  who,  after  repelling  three  different  attempts  to  disknlge 
them,  retired  during  the  night  across  the  river  to  rejpin  the  main 
body  of  their  army.  The  town  was  however  previously  given  up 
to  the  flames  by  (lie  Rtcssians;  and  as  the  buildir^s  were  mostly  of 
wood,  it  was  soon  involved  in  a  conflagration^  which,  to  use  the 
language  6f  the  French  bulletins,  *  resembled  an  eniption  of  Ve- 
•suvius  in  its  fury.'  The  disappointment  of  Buonaparte  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  stores  which  had  been  here  laid  up,  is  sufiiciently 
•attested  by  his  observations  on  the  occasion.  *  Never  vras  \^r,* 
eays  he,  ^  conducted  with  such  inhumanity ;  the  Russians  treat 
their  own  country  as  they  would  that  of  an  enemy.'  An  attempt 
was  next  made  by  Junot  and  Ney  to  intercept  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Russians  in  their  retreat ;  but  they  evidently  failed,  though  a 
splendid  account  is  given  of  the  battle  of  Valentina,  where  the  ac- 
tion took  place:  and  the  Russian  army  continued  its  retreat  withoiit 
interruption,  setting  fire  to  the  towns  of  Dorogobuz  and  Viasnia, 
which  lay  in. the  road  to  Mosco. 

The  period  at  length  approached  when  a  general  engagement 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  French  soldiers  were  prepared 
to  make  any  efforts  to  secure  winter  quarters  by  the  possession  of 
Mosco ;  and  the  Russian  army,  which  had  only  been  reconciled  to 
retreat,  by  being  told  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  and  part  of 
the  system  of  defence  which  it  had  been  thought  prudent  to  adopt, 
became  clamorous  for  the  fight.  •  Such  were  the  dispositions  of 
the  hostile  armies,  when,  on  the  appointment  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  to 
the  management  of  the  war  department  at  Petersburg,  General 
Kutusoff  was  declared  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces. 
Since  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  the  General  had  taken  no  active 
-part  in  public  affairs,  having  resided  entirely  at  his  government  in 
the  south  of  Russia;  but  the  acclamations  witfa>vhich  he  was  greet- 
^ed,  on  assinning  the  command,  must  have  testified  to  him,  in  the 
most  gratifying  manner,  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in  lui 
skilland  experience. 

Reinforcements  having  now  come  up  fix)m  Mosco  under  Mills- 
Tadovitch,  which  augmented  his  army  to  1S0>000  men,  he  fixed 
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upon  a  strong  position  at  Borodino,  a  village  about  12  versts  in 
advance  of  M ojaisk,  where  he  determined  to  await  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 
•'  The  two  armies  had  been  in  sight  of. each  other  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  some  hard  fighting  had  taken  place.  The  Russians  had 
been  the  whole  time  under  arms,  and, had  scarcely  tasted  a  mouthfvd 
of  food,  when,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Septem- 
ber, the  French  advanced  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and  directed 
their  chief  efforts  against  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Bagrathion. 
After  a  contest  whith  far  surpassed  in  carnage  even  the  san- 
guinary day  of  Eylaii,  Buonaparte,  finding  all  liis  attempts  to  force  . 
the  Russian  positidn  ineffectual,  withdrew  his  army,  leaving  Kutu- 
soff  master  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  French  on  this  occasion 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  40,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  it.  We  have  heard  the  loss 
on  either  side  rated  as  high  as  50,000  men.  Some  idea  "may  be 
formed  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  conflict  from  the  fact  that  the  left 
division  of  the  Russian  army,  which,  on  going  into  action,  amount- 
ed to  30,000  men,  after  the  battle  did  not  muster  more  than 
8000;  and  we  have  the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  French  them- 
selves to  the  firmness  of  the  Russians,  in  sustaining  for  two  hours, 
in  close  order,  the  fire  of  80  pieces  of  artillery,  which,  though  it 
thinned  their  ranks,  could  not  force  them  to  retire. 

Great  was  the  despondency  in  this  country,  after  the  hopes  raised 
by  this  glorious  resistance,  at  the  intelligence  which  the  19th  and 20th 
bulletins  communicated,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  *  Mosco  was  no  more.'  The 
firmness  of  Kutusoff,  however,  in  offering  battle  to  the  French  at 
Borodino,  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  judgment  in  declining 
ftnother  engagement  for  the  preservation  of  Mosco.  The  whole  safe- 
ty of  Russia  depended  upon  the  army  which  he  commanded,  and  he ' 
foresaw  (as  he  himself  states)  .that  *the  annihilation,  of  the  empire 
WQuld  not  be  effected  by  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  the  capital.' 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  preserve  the  communications 
with  the  armies  of  the  South;  and  by  taking  up  a  position  to  the 
southwest  of  Mosco,  to  which  he  retired,  he  was  enabled^  in  the 
^most  effectual  manner,  to  guard  against  the  arrival  of  any  rem- 
forcements  from  France,  or  her  allies,  in  that  direction. 

History  does  not  present  to  us,  replete  as  it  is  with  scenes  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  any  event  more  strikingly  tremendous  than 
the  conflagration  of  Mosco,  or  any  instance  of  resolution  and 
patriotism  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  at  this  critical  period.  Ex- 
traordinary emergencies  require  extraordinary  remedies,  and,  fortu- 
nately,  in  RastopchiuAvere  united  the  mindio  conceive  a  daring  pro;- 
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JM^  ^ni  /tHe  hfmd'  t^iietemite  it.  Prenotvly  to  the  -battle,  we  are 
t^^  ih^im.j^f^pQmd  tM  Kju4u8off  ihe  destruotion  of  .the  inaga^iiei» 
ap^pi^ic buildings;  and  whenJie  fouud  that  the  efforts  of ^ the  Rua* 
•li^ps  OB  that  day  hud  failed  iii  arresting  the  progress  of  the  French, 
]k>  ti«i€^;was  lost  ia.makiiig  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying 
his  plan  {into,  effect.  The  wounded  were,  in^the  first  instance,  con- 
yfy?d  tfii  pli^ces^^j  of  safety,  together  with  every  thing  that  could  be 
transported ;  though  Buonaparte  afterwards  asserted  that '  30,000 
mefthad  pieriahed  in  the  flames,  and  that  uotbing  was  removed,  as  it 
;was  coii^dered  impossible  that  the  French  ahould  reach  the  capir 
t^l/.  ^Combustibles  were  then  applied  to  such  public  edifices  at 
v^ere  marked,  out  for  destruction : — for  Mosco;  resembling  more 
svEi  Asiatic .  than  an  European -city, .  was  wholly  made  up  of  de- 
tjMbed  masses- of  buildiog ;  and  the  stranger  who  had  been  accuse 
tomed  t(t  the  long  line  of  streets  and  narrow  alliea  x>f  London  or 
Paris  might  fancy  himself,  whibt  wandering  in  the  town,  trans* 
pointed  to  the  country,  oa  arriving  at  lasge  spaces  of>  ruggec}  and 
unbroken:  ground,  and  seeing  the  low  wooden*  cottages >Aif  the 
poor  ^misted  indiscriminately  with  the  palaces  of  thenobili.ty. 
V  The  French  entered  the  town  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
Rastopchin  then  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  combtt3tiblea  wbicb 
he  had  placed.  It  has  been  contended,  in  spite  of  the  Russian 
accounts^  that  no  part  of  this  calamity  ^an  fairly  he  attributed  to 
Buonaparte,  as  it  was  obviously  not  hi&  interest  to  consume  those 
habitations  of  which.he  propos^  to  nH»kebia  winter  quarters.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  he  was  led^way  by  the  blind  impulse 
of ,  the  moment ;  and  it  is  now  known  that,  in  his  frantic  rage,  at 
the  oppositipn  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the 
magazines  so  essential  to  hi^  army,  he  hinu^elf  ^  conceived  the  hor- 
rible project  of  destroyii^g  the  town.'  On  each  day  some  quarter 
.of  i^  was  consumed  by  his  orde^Si  and  ^  ^e  most  complete  aoarchy 
desolated  this  great  and  beautiful  city,  while  an  ocean  of  flaoie  de« 
voured  it  in  every  direction.' 

»  Nero  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  conflagration  of  Ron^c^  which 
bis  own  h^nds  had  wantonly  set  on  fire,  .  The  story  is  not  probar 
ble ;  but  admitting  it  to  be  possibly,  he  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
modern  incendiary  sitting  dawn,  in  the  Kremlin,  .  disappoiated^ 
enraged,  yet  with  a  malignant  joy,  brooding,  over  the  work  of  de- 
vastation which  was  carrying  on  around  him.    .        • . . 

We  would  willingly  refrain  from  drawing  ^y  cQpipa^i^ons  j^ 
advantageous  to  other  nations;  but  it  i^  Impossible.  t9  avojd  |re- 
marking  how.  different  a  reception  the  French  cqpqueror  met 
with  at  Mosco,  from  that  which  he  ei^perienced  on  his  entrance 
into  the  capitals  pf  other  European  states.  No  traitorous  noble» 
greeted  bis  arrival ;  i^o. public  functiooari^  pressed  for .  ^udu^ssioo 
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ktabis.  service :  the  tftewfird  of  the.  FoinMBng  Hos|]ital'  (uidiMi  it 
moufgrel  Russian)  was  the  highest  personage  diat  remamed.  For 
three  days  the  contest  was  carried  on  in  the  stine^ts;  and  su^h  was 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  populace^  that  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  makers  of  carriages  of  various  de* 
scriptionsy  was  burnt  by  the  mechanics  themselves^  lest  the  stock 
in  their  warehouses  should  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  progres$ 
of  the  enemy.  . 

The  bitter  abuse  vented  by  the  Frendi  bulletins  upon  Rastop^ 
chin,  sufficiently  attests  how  faithfully  he  discharged  his  duty  to  hi»  ' 
sovereign;  and  the  summary  punishment  inflicted  by  Buonaparte 
upon  those  who  had  executed  his  orders,  though  accompanied  with 
wil  the  parade  of  legal  procedure^  must  reflect  eternal  disgrace  upoa 
the  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose  atrocious  conduct  has  already  foeea 
most  severely  visited  upon  his  unhappy  followers.  .        -    •    .    '   r 

In  this  country  we  fortunately  know  the  cfdamities  of  war  only' 
by  report^;  but  we  can  feel  that  no  common  impulse  of  patriotism 
must  belong  to  that  people,  who  will  ponsent  to  abandon  their 
hearths,  and  household  gods,  and  commit  to  tlie  flames  thedwelHnga 
of  their  ancestors,  rather  than  allow  them  to  afford  a  lodgment: to  tbf' 
troops  of  a  foreign  invader.  r         .      • 


-    ■  ^  Pellitur  patemos  '         .   *  *     ' 

In  sinu  ferens  cleos  •       '   "  '  '        ' 

£t  uxor,  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos.^  !    '     i 

Those  who,  li^e  ourselves,  have  delighted  in  contemplating, 
from  the  neighbouring  hHls,  'the  vast  expanse  6f  building  which*" 
this  splendid  town  pi^sep(ed,thje  singular  variety  of  its  public  edi* 
flees,  and  the  richness  of  the  country  around  it,  may  sigh  at  the 
vecoUection  of  that  beauty  for  which  it  was  once  distinguished:', 
The  impulse  is  natural--rbttC  while  weJament  tjhe  destruction,  we 
aure  pro^d  to  confess  that  we  feel  noKire  infeerest  in  the  fate  of  Mos-' 
CO,  fallen  though  she  be,  thhn  in  twenty  such  conqiiests  as  thje 
undefaced  capitals  of  Austria  and  Spain.  .4 

^ilie  beneficial  results  of  Rastopchin's  measures  soon  became 
visible.  The  army  was  recruited  by  the  population  turned  loose' 
on  the  burning  of  A^osco ;  and  many  of  the  higher  orders  Were ' 
forced  into  unusual  exertion  by  the  desolation  of  their  winter  resi- 
dences there,  who,  though  they  were  not^  as  Buonaparte  imagined, 
prepared  to  receive  the  French  with  open  arras,  had  yet  been  jea- 
lous of  Petersburg,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  government. :  * 

.  A  silent  gloom  pervaded  Petersburg  at  the  intelligence  of  the. 
capture  of  Mosco,  which .  was  communicated  to  the  public  by ' 
the  emperor  iu  term9  becomiiig  so  depressing  an  occasion ;  but  no 
tokiAi'of  submission  appeared,  no  disposition  to  receive  the  terms 
i>f  accommodation  which  were  pffered  by  the  enejsiy :  on  the  con-  ^ 

.  yqh.  viii.  NO.  XVI-  « Q  trary, 
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W&nff  iitey  wwe  iMft  iltiHMd  to  M^nfifdieii  die  wtBieff  irbicb 
iw^w  hmwiiupta  iiWCT^it  on  evtry  side;  and  preptrvdons  were 
«leiten>  afc— don  lkb  iBi|lerittl  feMtatity  if  nereMir^r,  and  to  pro- 
«fc>  in  the  fiM4ttMttiee,  for  the  eefe^  of  the  fleet,  by  dendins^ 
klo  lagland'tiH  teunr  titti^. 

Ske  fieriod  which  Booneperte  had  originaDy  fixed  for  the  close 
•fOh^Mmpaigil'was  now  ftst  approaching ;  and  though  die  weather 
was  certainly  unusually  mild,  and  bis  endeaTours  unceasii^  to  en<- 
ooMfigl^  the  belief  diat  ^  frost  would  not  set  in  before  the  end 
•f  Nofeoiber,  hn  troops  began  to  Mftr  from  die  severity  of  die 
diflMte.    Uawiybeen  foiM  iniUysafttempts  to  penetrate  be^ 
jftad  UrmieDtpoatiM,  h^  could  not  now  look  forward  to  pas*- 
mg  his  QwistiMM  a^  St.  PeterAorg;  for,  with  all  die  facility  of 
iMispqrt  wfneb  the  traimq^eaifordi,  to  ibarch  thidier  h  the  win«s 
l9r,  if  die  Ruanans  had  pei^severed  in  dieir  system,  would  h&im 
only  exposed  bis  men  to  sU  die  hardships  which  diey  afterWarda 
wdtrweiit;  and  ho  oo«M  not  be  iustified  hi  entertaining  hopes  of 
at  Moioo  fin  the  sprh^,  when  1^  saw  di^ 
sedng  from  all  quaiters,  and  die  danger  of 
lis  tesottrces  increamng  every  hour.    In  such  a 
s  impolicy  pf  his  lingering  there,  after  he  found 
t  to  bein^miiated  by  die  loss  of  her  capital, 
ntable  by  any  diing  short  of  an  infatuation  in- 
«  for  die  chastisement  of  his  cruelty  and  pride, 
die  army  under  Kutusoff,  who  maintstttied  his 
te  KOodi*west  of  Mosco,  now  threatened  die 
M^sgr,  which  reMuned  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
ingerode,  a  worthy  luccessor  to  die  brave  Br^ 
li^  of  the  womids  received  at  Borodino,  was 
lidable  army  on  the  Petersburg  road,  an^'^x- 
[>rm  a  communication  with  KutusolF:  beyond 
es  orWittjs^eDstein^  (who  had  recently  be^^ 
I.  Cyr  on  Ae  Dwina,  as  formerly  in  repellii^ 
orces  undd'  Tormasoff  and  Tchitzagof',  who 
n  Smolensko  from  Volhynia  and  Walkicbfai.  In 
these  significant  warnings,  we  heard  that  Buo- 
naparte was  fortifying  the  Kremlin,  artd  that  artificers'  Were Sum- 
moned from  iF'rance  to  prepare  winter  quarters  for  his  trob^s. 
The^fire  had  left  f^w  buildings  standing  except  th'o^e  within  Wt 
fortress ;  and  such  was  the  desolate  state  of  die  other  parts  6f  dfe^- 
tov^n,'  and  so  great  the  distrust  mani%sted  by  die  French 'soldiery 
c^  the  few  inhabitants  wUch  remained|  that  diey  prefen'ed  ^xpb^ 
sing  themselves  to  all  die  iticonvenie&ces  of  the  season,  by  pitching' 
dieir  tents  in  the  open  streets,  to  lodging  in  those  houses  whiehbad 
escs^ed  (he  flames,  llie  abundant  stores  too  which  were  said  tp  have  - 
/  been 
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been  (Useovered  in  the /cellars  bi;gm4%^uj^  and  iit  b^eamc^TMh 
cesaiafy  to  send  out  foraging  parties^  to  GoUect  provkiooi.'^fQrlb.e 
army:  iHit  the  barbal*ous  ejccesses  of  tbf .  Ff eiidbi,  b§4  n^iQd>.lbf 
spu'it  of  the  people  t6  iu  utmost  pitch;  the. ffeasai^skeptkwri^ 
hn  the  hills  and  steeples,  and  sallied  ou(;; 'feaf l^ly  agi^t,.|te  ew^ 
say  with  such  weapons  as  tj^e^  possessed,  yk^eneyer  he  a^rpean^  id 
f  mall  bodies  in  quest  pf  plunder.  The  .country  .pajaqe  of  <Ka9tp|i^ 
-  chin  was  situated  withiu^ai  short  distance  of  Mpscp^^tYorOnoiio; 
%nd  as  his  two  residences  in  the  town  had  already  heen  dea^o^eA^-k 
nvas,  of  course,  the  only  asylum  whichrei^inedtahim;  bi|t>ptetke' 
tpproiich  of  the  French,  he  sft  fire^to  it widi  his  own  hands.  Thou^ 
the  letter  which  he  Ifft  on  the  ocqasionh^s.bejan 'generally  made 
public,  we  shall  be  excused  for  laying  it  agaiii  before.  ouTTefiderss 
as  they  will  derive  from  its  perusal  a  more  pe^fef^t  knowl^gie  t^f  die 
character  of  the  writer  than  from  any  reflections,  which)  W^  have 
to  offer  on  so  distinguished  a  trait  of  patriotic  devotion*  ^ 

;  *  I  have  for  eight  years  einbeilished  this  fwiotry^house,  and  I  havt 
lived ,'  '         " "   ■ " 


estate,  tojh 

to  my  hoiis< 

*  anen.  I  havi 

worth  half  j 

His  exai 
Utiiieard-of 
i^proach  o 
previously  ■ 
that  they  c 
in  forage  f< 
mises  of  p 
consent,  an 
sions ;  and  ( 
was  d/iven 
party  to  wh 
burning  his 
provoke  \hi 

the  Buccaneers  have  been  accused,  were  exercised  ajgainst  the 
villagers  who  ifell  into  their  power.  Several  attempts  were  mafide 
tp  >nIisA  th'^  prisoners,  brought  in  on  diese  occasions,  into  tbe^ 
J^rench  service.  Cfeie  iritrepid  fellow,  whose  harid  had  b^en? 
iparked  w&B  the  name  of  Jfapoleon,  seized  the  hatchet  vuhjch  was 
8hi(;k  in^is  be(t^  andcjippped  offliis  arm,  declapng  it  should. ^fjir^ 
wield  a,  weapon  agai^slliiS  c^pntry.  Twelve  of  Count  Woron- 
2pff's, plants  fell.into^  the^hainjjs  of  the  yrencli,  and  Buppaparte 
gj^vGithem  their  ch6ic§i  either  to  enter  into  hTp^  artfty  or  to  b^jjut 
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)o  death  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  ,  They  all  refused  to  enter,  aiM),^ 
-  fct^fen  cijfli'sfttori  of  the  hour,  he  irepeAted  his  oflfer,  ^Spdn  which 
*lfllfe^.^st 'four  ct'ossed  themselves,   and. submitted  to  their  fate: 

*  ^fljier  jiu^h  ft  jproof  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  compulsory  measures, 
l^^pfficerj  ashamed  of  thq  infamous  t^k  entrusted  to  him,  per* 

^^t^.jhe  jest  to  escape^  .       .  » 

^ .  ^^llt^  inoderp  Attila  now  appears  to  have  become  seriously  ap-  . 
,p4[ii$him8iv^  that/  his  Fontainebleau; excursion'  was  likely  to  termi- 
aatsas  xndny  parties,  of  pleasure  have  done,  and  to.have  resolved, 
upoa  quitting  Mosco,  thoush^  b  going  thence,  or  tarrying  there/, 
lie  had  but  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Another  effort,  however,  at  n^o-. 
elation  was  previotisly  to  be  made,  and  Lauriston  viras  dispatched 
to  the  head-quarters  of  Kutusoff.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  tbe  acooatit  wliidi  haa  been  generally. made  public,  of  the  dia- 
logue which  took  place  betvi^een  the  parties  concerned  in  this  trans- 
action, is  perfectly  authentic;  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  inataoce 
of  late^  day9, .  where  negociations  for  peace  have  been  carried  <>n  .in 
•6  primitive  and  entertaining  a  manner.  The  envoy's  ^reception  by 
the  sturfly  veteran  in  the  midst  of  b|s  generals,  is  son^ethlng.  new 
in  the  annuls  of  ,modern  diploo^cy;  .and  the  smooth  craft  of  ti^t 
Fredchman  is  happily  contrasted  with  the  stern  aimplicity,  of  the 
.  Muscovite.  The  whole  stile  of  the  conference  strot^y  reminds!  na 
of  an  instance  in  ancient  times,  where  a  similar  proposal  from  an 
infliraderbf'thb  territories  of  the  ancestors  of  die  Ruasians  waatrealed 
withitke  aame  sort  of  coolness.  We  allude  to  th^  answev«pf  tht^ 
-Scjiinaiis  to  the  messenger  sent  by  Danus,  to  reproach  l^omsfer 
<  wasting  tbe  counljy  through  which  he  was  advancing,  audita isalL 
opon  them  at  csoe.  to  subniit  t3o  his  arms,'  or  to.  Hpeet  him  feirlyiioT 
die  field;  to  whitk  they  very. :8ensib)y  replied,  ^that.  fighting  waft 

*  not  their  object,  and  that  they  should  contbue  the  mode  pf  YfMr-- 
-iiane  which  dbey  considered  best  caloukted  tp  di^ti^ss  thenr  eneoiyA 
^  (  As  w^dpubt  not  that  our  Teaders  have  felt  the  samei  intetest  and 

adMl^seaieat,  thatcwe  halve  done,  in  the  specimen  of  the  di(>lomaUc 

takittS'iof  Efitti8off,':to  which  we.  have  jual  alhided^  iwe.ahaii  ofkv 

no  apolog3^  fdr  laying  before  them,  in  his  own  words^i  a  IdtY^  piisM'e 

atflhe^itl-deciBur  which  distii^ibhes  tfailft  veteran.  aoUfer  pfiaaNen- 

ty^^bitt;  and  of  the  ehecHiihiesa  with  whiehhe  hacdded^n  hiftiWrjeyr^' 

fdldieatefed  on  all  the  ifatigaes  o£  %ar^  vThe  •  docuoieint  i[tQ»wshiah« 

•  we^mlinde,  is>an  extract  of  a  ieller.  from  tbe  general  itoihisf^/vife; 

iaadkittaiifair  to  premise,  that  we  have  understood  thatth^piiqeey 

llikejQiirffiuiioas  Marlborough,  ttui  othar^great  OMnmaaderairtaftrr: 

'inuncg^'in  his  younger  days,  been  devoljed^bc^  the  fair  sen  ia  Dfwml^ 

is  oew  ibomeiited, .  when  at  home,  lo  be  the  skvBioC  ene^  t   >    / 

^  Aiijourdhui,  j'ai  beaucoup  songS  a  Buonaparte,  et  voil^  quelte  idte 
^^•enafrApp*.        ^     '    ^  ■      .  .     .k  .•; 

'Si 
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<  Si  of^.v^ut  prendre  la  peine' dcLbien  ju|^rU  conduite  c^inu^le^^ej 
Buonapaarre,  jon  jHBUt  ae  persuader  jusau' I  revidence,  ^u'ii  a'^nJ^ffif^^ 
spu,  Qu  ji'aj^maj^  pense  k  eacbaiiusr  la  fortune  capncieiistv  y.py^^t 
une  prp^UCtion  i^ssi.singulii^re  quc»  cet  homme,  iin  m^taDge  <fe  tant  !• 
vices,  ct  de  tant  de  monstruosit^,  par  pur  capdce  elle  sVn  est  empa- 
rte,  et  VsL  men6  comme  un  enfant  k  la  lisi^re ;  mafs  voyaiit,^^t)^^Sii^up 
d'ann^es  et  son  ingratitu3e,/et  la  riiani^re  dotit  il  abusoit  dh  ^-pro- 
tection, elle  Ta  laissee  li,  en  disant,  fi  le  vilain  !  Voilil  un  vieilte^ 
poursuivoit  elle,  qui  a  ador6  toujour^  mon  eexe,  qu'il  idoi^re  eifcett, 
et  qui  n'a  jamais  6te  idgi^t  envers  nous;  ii  a  toujours  aimS  i.  ^e 
conduit  par  tme  femme.  Pour  Dae  delasser  de  tpu^  les.  horreurs  ai^x' 
quelles  j'ai  partioipee,  je  .m'eii  vais  lui  donner  fcbpas.pour  quelque' 
teois  au  moiins/   ' 

•   .A  eliiracter  such  as  this,  was  notlikdy  to1>e  won  0ver ;  and  Buo-' 

Stirte^  hating  failed  in  all  hopes  of  extricatii^  himself  frooi  bis 
leultiea  by  tfie  art»  of  negociation^  re-ibforced  tb  45,000  men* 
the  corps  of  Mofat,  on  the  Kaluga  road,  and  intended  that  Victor' 
Aoidd  be  brought  up  from  Smoleusko  to  join  him.  KutiKsoff,  how- 

'^rver,  whose  army  had  hrc;en  reinforced  by  60,000  recruits,  sent  by 

^Rastopchin  from  Mosco,  determined  to  anticipate  Aese  move- 
itiehts,  and  accordingly  ordered  general  Beningsen  to  attack  Murat' 

»at  Vinkovo:  the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Kussians,  as  be- 
tween 2  and  dOO0  pri9oners,  aiid  S8  pieces  of  cannon  remained  in 
tlleirhands.  Thia  action  took  place  on  the  18di  of  October,  and 
it  at)pears  to  have  decided  th^  movements  of  Buonaparte,  for  oh' 
Ibe  l^Vh  &e  ^uittbd  Mosco',  leaving  Mortier  with  a  garrison  in  the 
Kremitn^  and  on  ilke  folio winj^  day  we  find  that  he  published,^  or 
directed  to  be  prepared  «t  Paris,  ftjr  the  information  of  his  gqoa 

•  ckizens,  that  amusing!  composition,  die  ^tb  biilletin,,  which  is 
dirted  frotii  Noilskbe^*  an  ^obscure  village ;  arid  wherein  he,  with  the 
ttvost  edifying  simplicity,  sp^cuii^tes  oil  his  own  inteofions !  *  Some 
^f  the  emperor  Will  march  apbn  T^nla^  others  aupih)se  that  he 
#ril  \M9  up  the  Kremlin/  It  was  liow  fjrst  discovered  that '  Mos-' 
CO  -was  not  a  nfrilitaty  position ;'  (though  so  muqh  derision  had  been 

'  tsp^ti/li  en  tWeRtissians  for  giving  it  up  so  easily;)  and  the  I'eaaozi  u( 
atmiisihg,  because  Smdenbko  wajs  found  to  be  neater  Pet^sbarg' 
iMdrKiow ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  the  army  should  set  out  afresh^ 

^  ili^i^rdi  tof  wihter  quarters  i  We  were  told  ateo  m  letters  fromf  Pa- 
rtake'this!  p^eriod,  that  *  it  was  rei|uisite  so  considerable  a:  body  ot 
"BkgtMhMA  breathe  ^n  an  extent  of  terntory  capable  of  nouii^tn^ 

^«m';^^'Otf'inroffaer  words,  ^o^  notremmn  in  the  Kremlin  ^ixSl 
femia^  tttid  the  ague 'ate  them  up.'  If  the  bulletins  that  agneared 
during  Bonaparte's  50;(mrlit  Mosco,  had  not  let  us  into  the  secret 

*  A  name  probably  invented  by  tke  composers  of  the  Bulletin  at  Farisi  M  it  i^  i^ot 
Ip  be  found  ki  the  best  nf  pt . 
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^eii^  to.c<»^ttkiiG0  «lr^t;be  iifis  perfibciiy  at  his  wits'  etid« 
ib  Pi4^1h:Mle)fa^  ^dh  k  dated  tte  ddd^f  Octoter,  in  nrther 
MiMiUtiad^iteatiier^  brings  us  bwk'  to  the  dfNMratbAs  of  #ie  armies 
.JiAtli|flii«t«lfiBiihM^  BoH)dhio;  Srhd  acquaint^ 

tttdMMo^iSOv  b^ii^  ^  a  thily  unheattfiyahd  impare  sink,  and'by 
ficViiieiuiit'Of  ^i^k»Iimportance/  ^e  ^m^rbl'  had  tbou|tit  prbper 
tOfOitJkJir  M^«f%(l{i^  fO  a^^  aold'bro^  dp'th^'KreiiiTin,  M>hich 

ebnl^iim  1l«d^feDd^,^fm  beggars  and  [^'uiidirers,  by  any  thing 
lifi98  thiinf  90,0()0  men/  ' llie  t^rendi  araiy ■  aecordingly  quitted  Mos- 
Ooy  oh  die  22d/>)r^tK  i^ch  predpitattoti^  Ihat  all  the  sick  and 
'WcAind^  in  die  hospitals  fell  into  the' bands' <>t  die  Russians,  who 
entered  it  on  tli^  jsjame  day:  Tlie  frlit  ib^jkt  df  Bffonap^rfewaa  ui>- 


dable  position  of  Kukisoffbn  theold'ro^d  tolS^aluga,  he  appears  to 
bavemade  aflahk'mov^inentto^rerwskya  t(^  on  tlie  rp^d 

between  Mojai^k  andKaluga*.  Asrsobnai^Kut^sofiivi'asa^areoFhitt 
inten^ony  a  considera^l^beidyivas  detached,  Withe  ni^t  of  the  24th^ 
.  w|th  orders  tooe^upy  iflSaJo  Yaraslcrretz,  a  po^t  town  on  the  road  bfei 
tvveeh  Borojitrsk  arid  K^Iuga^;  it  wasfdiund  to.  be  already  occupied  in 
JK>r^e  by^A^rencbdetajpbnief^t^and  kleiostobstinitte  ^ombat  ^mied; 
vok  the  course  of.  which  ihe  plate  wa^takien  and  retaken  several  times^ 
%iidtke  Breiich  :vrere  in  theend  driven  from  it  with  great  slaughter* 
iptenedit^altedipt  of  Buonap^te  to  penetrate  by  Medjne,  a:  town 
Cjtt  a  $hort  distance  to  the  westward,  wa$  ^9^^%  onsuce!esrful ;  and 
~  e^n  in  des{!^ur retreated' to  Verreia.     KutusofT,  beine liow  co»- 
rai^  inbis  opinio^  bf  the  iamemy's  intention|  t^  the  obstinacy  of 
ke  c9oi>iKct'fort^  tewnrof  Mabi  Yarasloiretz,  determined  to  giv6 
J^is  priqcipal  care  io  tlie  roads  leading  to.  thi^  southward,  and  with 
ttiatview retired. to  a  position  between  Mcdyne  and  Kaluga.  '!%• 
i^isdetn;  ^f  thLvfnovetneM  has  been  questioned :  but  it  is  not  ttof  toy 
oppose,  iif  ?!drd|irections»  i)^  progress  of  an  army  so  desperate  and 
so  forndidalble,  as  that  wHich  BtiOnap;arte  still  commanded ;  aJid  ft 
lldubUossM'a^of  nlaten^limf^or^^^       by  opposing  his  iil»rtfa'*l<)S^ 
wards  the  ^li^thetn  provinoea,  "^  to  obHge  the  «nemy  to  retke  tfarounh 
a  country,  which  be  had  ^Irei^dy  ekhaiistejd^aBd  by  a  road  upM  Wbi^ 
ibe'Hasstan  araaies  were  strongly  pos^d  to  opjpose  bin  paasa^. 
Aa  i^oon,  hpwever,  as  the  genierat  found  that  the  French  had  r^e^ 
m  a  tiortherly  directtoo/  he  toolk  immediate  steps  for  ifiter4!eptii^ 
them  on  the  road  to  Smolensko.   Platoff  had  already  been  isetit  ferv 
ward  for  tlie  purpose  of  harassing  the  eneftiy^.  and  retarding  his 
retreat^  and  the  corps  of  general  MiltaradovJteb  being  reinforbed 
to  upwards  of  18>0db  iben,  was'  oircfered  to  proceed  t0  Viasoni; 

whilst 
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direction,  byasborter^  tbou|^1a8s:{inKtM»bI«|i rcMilei/     *^  khoR 
Buonaparte,  hdving  iioiled  in  his  firat  ^an  of  Mr4)iQf)4ipoti 
.Toula  and  Kaluga,  was  now  compelled  to  «dopt  the^ieilbtorellCliMii 
tive  suggested  in  the  35 th  bulletin,  tosetumto  Soifdeild^l^cftiyithNl 
way  that  he  came :  and  althOugli  it  waa  abmiid  to  supp(9M  tMI  I10 
4x>iild  expect  to  find  winter  ijuaiteta  in  thtarvao!!  ollkii^rtwai^palitte 
'pn>spect  '  of  a  friendly  couatnr/  eves  at  dm  iooonvemit  JinaWi 
of  a  hundred  leagues. from  Poland, *m«atba?e  kim»exfrmM^iikh 
Airabie:  but  though  we  had  been  informed  tbat  '  the  ckimMr i»<f 
tended  to  set  oat  on  the  fi4th'  for  this  faafpy  regiqn>  weindliiti^ 
on  the  S7th,  Hot  farther  advmoed  than  Veneia,  frcnai  wbedee^ 
£7th  bulletin  is  dated.    In^this  paper  we  aee  the.  first  sysapieittii 
of  the  rage  of  Buonaparte  at  the  seiious  wa^yw^oe^  wfaieb  hm 
troopa  had  lately  received  firom  liie  desultory  aittneks  of  the  €09* 
aacks.     An  anecdote  too  which  hat  com^  to  our  knowledge 
shews  how  sorely  he  felt  oh  this  subject ;    and  ia  likewise  s6 
creditable   to  Ae  distiai^ished   officer  mentioned  in  it,  .^a  to 
deserve  insertion.    General  Win2ingerode^  who  bad  "biodn  tret* 
cberottsly  carried  off  on  bis  eotrmice  into  Mosco  with  a*  flag  of 
teiice^  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Vemsia,  aftd  taken  before  Buontf» 
fmrte,  whoimuMdiatc^ly  cbiugod.him  iaa  violent  lone  mth  being 
the  leader  of  the  Cos^achsy  and  at  the  saiae  time  thnMsn^d  ikik 
with  instant  death;  to  whidi  the  general  calmly  replied^  tbiit  ^h^ 
i^d  not  coamiand  the  Cossacks,  but  a  part  of  the  m§iABif  ainfy;! 
iwlding,  that' '  as  a  Russian  soldier  he  Waa  iilwlqra  pv^iod  foi  U 
French  bulfet,  and  that  it  was  a  natter  of  perfect  indtfiW^enco  t* 
him  whether  he  met  his  death  by  it  in  tbe«fi4d,  ^rwhihit:  a  ptriaMoV 
Tfx  the  hands  of  the  enemy/    The  violenfte  of  Bdonaparte^  Itpatprt 
would  have  eafcecuted  smmtery  vengeance  upon  tke  l^maeKd/Oli'ditl 
occasion;  frequent  ordeiip  were  given  that  be  shouM  bedbot^smd 
^  remonstrances  of  the  French oifie^ra,  whi^  foresiw  how»aeV€tfial|^ 
HP  baa^  an  act  nug^t  be^  visited  upon  tbea^Ivea,  aJoo^preaflitmd 
pm  frf^m  an  ignominious  death.  Tbo  tampfa*  of  the  Gbrwcan  mm/t 
aiuffyiy  hifvf^be^  soured  by  some  severe  disappointmentai  ainte^nia 
di^pi^^e  frpti  Ho8€f>;^  for,  at  that  tiaoe,  die  buUetins  t^U^listtlll 
l»«^  sOipv^irSomng  withJ^e  mdlk  of  human  kindnciM,  that^  in-^ 
m^j^vpreoedented  manner,  and  in  ^  wa^y  i|o  d<mb€y  wl^ch  mu$| 
naiy^^e^ited  the  Woi^ishmeat  of  .his  genemhi,  he  refused  to'lisKIl 
Ipi  •^.^MfioMa  prppcisdi  wbicb  wi|s  tMdsi  10  l^ni,^  of  ^  tetcbiAg  ^ 
^^mpm^^mftke  ufar 4iceording toivley'  by  burmeg e%ery- hqMe 
witfaiiijbw^nty  miles  of  the  plape«  »        j.   - 

H^ilperiod  was  now  approaching  wbtsn  this  unworthy  child  of 
ItQi^ae  .wfis  to  be^'exppsed  to  move  severe  trials  than  any  he  had  b^r* 
foi«  ep^pepem^ed ; .  «nd  the  vial  of  wrath  began  ^  eKp^nd  it»  fuiy 
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^43!f  Ctmifioign.  jaf.  the  trench  in  MmU*  ^Ait^ 

ppcart  to'liave  set  £nrward  ftom 

id  by  a  diosw  body  of  £000  bwm, 

bis  dispirited  trpopsy  fii^iy' du^ 

Fcaly  Daw.  a  day.  elapse  viittoiit 

advanced  guard  96  the  Raasftrntf, 

enemy  at  KtcJotsk,  near' the fa^ 

I  French  wens  defeated,  rWttb  tb# 

Q  the  2d .  they  were,  attaurkcfl  %y 

rly  equal  success^  Uiough  a  victory 

On  the  3d^  ibe  (bwton  of  Milli^ 

,  near  Yttsma,  aad  after  routit^ 

Neyi.  Davousty  and  Beauhamoia; 

r^ahrough  V.iasma;  the  v/^eaxOf 

IS  beating  and  xroloiurs  flyingi'  snoil 

ressed-  in  tbe.RnsaaaiaccoaBts^ 

\  dead  bodies  of  the  entmj.'-^  nSiH 

Jight  cay^lryj,  under  Piatoff,  was*  dispatched,  in  pursuit  of  desatkar- 

noisy  whose  intentioa  it  was  now.  to  push  for  Vitepak],  by  the  ^tfy 

'.of  X>ougl>phtovstchina.    .The  Cossaisks,,  however,,  havingvcome  up 

.^ith  him  on  the  Ttb,  he  was  attacked  with  such  fury,  tliat  a  tempot 
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•Ilttr  .{lumpaign'of'tKePrenp^^^  iff 

.|NiAckirt.|MK)f^f  4h«rtfuth,  of  Im 

•^•Ihejr  quarter;  >gait»tl  Auget«eatrtf^B  taffeett;ftiitfih^4irst  insmct^ 
oocuimii  duifOg  the  iTAmtMign)  of  th^  sutrettder  <^  ^^FreAcW^ti6^i 
.vitliottt  firing  a  gm :  he  b«d  advofltced  frdm  Siifidlehiskb;  i^hoVani^if 
•the  movements  of  the  army,  with  the  intention '  of .  "peitetr^tiff  tt 
JiaifigM;  but  the  fot«e:utidar  bis  command;  vihilst  in^epdfi^t^Nlio- 
dies,  waaso  vigi3*oiiily  ^ttadked  by  three  pafti:^n  ^orp^,  d^taidiidd 
by  Count  OrlbffrDenibofl;  that  the  greater  part 'Were  either ^ciW^td 
pieoeiy  OK  take».'  Chttie^l  Millaradovitch^  in  the  nf^ti  tim^;  bav-^ 
ing  defeated  the  Fretiish;  under  Ney  andDaVoust,  at  Dorogdbuzi 
tttl.tHe  7tb;  Was'pursaii^g  bis' march  to  rejoin  KiitdsofF,  Who  M'as 
tdvanciui^  in  a}fHirall«l€hrection9  to  the  southward,  at  no  great  dis-^ 
tapceihom  ifae>main^^>toad,^  upon  Krastioi^  a  town  a  littk  to  tfaa 
4»Quth<-weatiof  .Snvolensko ;  'and  so  formidable  a  position,  that  no 
dcmb^iheiFrcndi  would  have  attempted  ^a  antioipate  his  move- 
«]iQil]B,  faadrth&f'  not*  labsordiy^ii^fiBgined  that  be  was  pursmng  oa 
4bai  road  vpoQ  which  they  Were  retreating. 

'-  Thr.o|)enitikms  on'tli^  Dwina  during  this  period  had  been  most 
ably  cMMlucted  by  that  distbiguisbed  oiScer  Coimt'Wittgehsteui; 
Jliiconjunotion  With 'General  Sieinheil,  who  was  opposed  to  Ma£- 
doqald,  ke  bad.foiled  the  enemy  in  every  attempt.  On  the  £0m  of 
Oeitober  St.  Cyr  was  attacked,  and  driven  into  Poldtzk  with  great 
hnBy  and  during  the  night  the  town  was  carried  by  ^torm  in  th^ 
npst  gallant  manner  ;>  the  assailants  charging  the  enemy 'through 
the  Aaikies  which  they  had  raised  for  their  defence.  Wittgenstein 
faitd  subsequently  defeated  the  remains  of  the  same  corps,  com- 
ioanded  by>Le  Grand,  <St.  Cyr  having  been  wounded,)  though  re4 
inforccd  by  15,000  of  Victor's  corps,  at  Tchashiki,  on  the  SfStJ 
otQ  the  6th  he  bad  carried  Vitepsk  by  assault,  and  was  now  advan- 
ek^.  upon  Orsha,  and  enabled  to  communiifate  with  Tthitzagoffi 
.VbfaoLwasmoving'upon  Minsk. 

- :  The  notions  of  BtHMiaparte,  during  the  whole  of  these  tfansac- 
tboaif  'Weee  perfectly  unknown ;  but  by  the  28  "    "    "    ' 
from  Smolensko,   1 1  th  November,  we  find  tba 
lialtli'iDeyer  was  better."     Though  :tfais  intelli« 
jfantthe  soundness  of  his  constitution,  it  only  set* 
«tron^  the  cold  and  unfeeling  composition  of  hi 
qwwoifw^ «0' situation  more  trying  than  that  of  a  { 
^knesi  Jthe  dispersion  of  his  followers,  and  the  d 
qprn>ienienty  have  brought  upon  his  army.     We 
t93b/>  <  d?beit'  unused  to  the  melting  mood,^    wl 
troops  on  the  morning  after  the  melancholy  ni 
ca»||>0lled['to  retire  from  Mexico,  could  not  refi 
tketf ecoUe8ti6n  of  •  the  many  &ithfttl  associates 
tka  conflioti  .Histroopi  «bfarv«d  vrith  pttrtsuire;  the  historiair 
;    ;  goes 
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.t7t  .iGawtfaisni^  tie  Fremh^if^  %^/  Pne. 

Igomfin 4m^MW0,  <  thai  wbik  AtUotive  to  tlie^^Ifities  pf , ii^gi^^ 

VPi^  ^Nffiisc  ^be  ^olft  of  theix.m^iatifQmj^p^i,h^^      ^"^VS^ 

e^ery  hardthip/>,  llie  Freiich  anDj^i^ei^'^.'sui^.ODc^^ 
nen^  ^m.^  mwfh  4f  their  Ieadei».    In  ibf^  iniifet j»f  the  gm- 
iiil4^6s9»  we  find,  hitfi^  ^lerely  aiueudve  to  >bi(i|;o\vo  4asi^4i|id  io- 
•u|uii2.  the  nmeries  ofJbis  fatigivBd^ajid,  &,ipi«bed  foUx^       by 
^  traveiHiig  in  acloiie  carriage^  wrapped  «un  iu  ggjca^aodtoME^tatiiif.. 
0n  the  most  practu:able  mode  of  liecuiing  nifi  escape*      ^    * 

Had  not  tbe-intefcepted  letters,  from  ^tuch^  w^  bf v^  akea^gf^ 
given^extract8,  been  sufficiently  convinciagi, it  was,  now  ^mite  clear 
#ironi  theadpisslons4n4be  fiSthbulIetin,  that ,piionapart^j£^ failed 
most  egregiously  in  all  his  oalcHlations..  Tbia^pEeatcaptainL  yinko^ 
had  so  confidently  macdied  against  one  ofth^mostjKiwerfuV  99A 
populous  states  of  modern  -  Europe,,,  was  now.  discovered  to,  be 
deficient  in  the  foresight  which  is  necessary  to  conduct  tbf  fom^ 
ipooest  operations.  That  he  should  %ye  lieen^overce^iclied  inr 
the  Jews  with  whoia  he  contracted  io  supply  hia,  army  '^ittk 
provisions  on  ]tbeir  Hiareh^  is  ^  c^iltpcisiisg— iwi  he.  appfan 
now  for  the  first  time  |p  hare  found  out  that  night  h\vam3^fm^ 
were  very  it^urious  to  troops  W.  inolenjteot  we^er7--£sM;  t&^ 
ground  in  Russia  was.covered  .with  snow  in  Nov^nber,  andthat 
icy  roads  were  slippery,  and  .difficult  fyr  carcni^  horses.,,  ,1^ 
Cossacks  too  were  n^w  allowed  to  ha  somewhat  trauUesome  ii| 
their  incessant  attacks^  and  though  no  meo^iim  is  made  of  il^  Quao*^^ 
ber  of  those  men  ^ho  are  acknowledged  to4iaye  diedJby  coId^.aBid 
fE^gue,  ^000  horses  are  admitted  to  have  jpertshed  m  the.shoit 
.  space  of  five  days.         -  ,         ^      ■  •    i  \, 

.  Since  the  time  of  Carab^ysas,  whose  troc^  In  their  retreat  fyam 
the  mad  expedition  against  Ethiopia,  are  said  to  .luive  deeiimjif4> 
their  numbers  in  order  to  ;atfard  food  for  the  s^rYdw>^,  we  b^i^^^ 
no  body  of  meii' were  ever  exposed  tosucb  accumuhUed  distress  aj^^ 
that  which  the  f  r^3ch  now  sufibred.  '  They  fly .  p^rsuad,.|l;^  A^ 
and  terror,'  says- one  Uus^an  acaount,  wliich  conveys  mc^  Ijn^^ 
aimj^icity  than  is  often  met  with  in  more,  finished  pa  ''* 
f  havii^  no  Ibod^  diey  are  forc^  to  eat  <^ad  ho^ses^^jS 
^i^t  their  poli^ied  centemporairiea  willscairceti-J^^ 
npon  the  boaies  (^dieir  own  brethren.  "jTheroad^Ion^^,,^ 
fondly  dreamt  to  return  in  triumph,^  are  covered;  ^f(^;^f^}ri 
lhe|r  sick  and  wounded  are  thrown  aside  IhHheif  mi|r^^«  ji^^| 
perish  with  famine  and  cold.'  _  ^   j    !    tJ 

We  have. reason  to  be^eve  diat,thi&  represe^tatic^  ^'j  ^ 

shocking  t^  hmtnanity,  is  by  na  meaos,  ex9^en(tt^^^j^^^ 
heard  m>m  several  cffieera  who  served  in  flte^^campiittmy  ttet 

their 
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ydt2f  f^wnjmign  tf  thi  French  in  Itess&M  .4^^ 

tfieii^  praoners/ in  iiiuiy  kntahces,  died  >b«fbre  tdiey  ceiiI6  \sd)Mt^ 
tli«te;  l^t  tte  road  |[>etwe^  Mceco  and  Smofensko 'wli$;^ailtf6^ 
ik%teAMft>Ie  for  a  carriage  from  tfie  nmnber  of  dead  hoik» ;  ^ttd^ 
that'ifidevenil  plaeen  the  Frehch^Mierd  weteti^^coTensd,  toml6at 
tfa#Aih  of  tb^  conirades  on  the  points  of  ^Aeir  bayonets. 

"liSle  hnint^rrujyted  success  of  me  gallant  WktgMisteki  htkd  low 
excited  the  Anry  of  Bubhapartcf^  andthefoma^ard  inOTement  nUm 
he  was  now  makhl^  from  Vitspsk^  rendered  it  of  the  utmost  im*- 
]Jidrtaticetociieck  fats  progress;  Victor  wa»  aeeoidingly  onkred 'to 
drive  him  aqposs'the  Dwina:'  buthebadto  deed  with  agederii 
who  had  ji6t  lost  one  inch  of  ground  aince  die  comafieneeaient  of 
thi^'cam|>aign,  a(nd  he  riulttd  die  same  fate  as  those  who  had  i^ 
merly  at^CTpted  a  similar  service^  on  the  14th  of  Noyember;.imd 
such  "^'s  tKe  niastei^  manner  in  wliicb  At  manoenvies  were  con^ 
derated  on  ^18  day,  tlmt  the  F^^nch  r^ired  to.Seono  after  snstfttu- 
ic^  a  )o^'of  SOOO  men;  It  was  on  this  occasion  diat  aodir  new 
raised  nillitia,  on  receiving  orders  to.fell  back,  refused,  si^yit^x 
<  ^3%^  Emperor  had  not  sent  th6m  to  reth«,  but  to  advaikca  $iaj^ 
bdht  the^emy,  whidi  they  were  willing  to  do/ 

"BuonaparjjB  had  now  been  long  enough  it  Smedcauko  to  be  oon- 
vkiceillhat  its  rums  would  no  more  afford  Aeher  for  the  winter/  to^ 
fais'Vorn-out  soldiers,  than  those  of  Mosco ;  and  that  it  was  oecea* 
smy,  as  he  states/ '  to  put  himself  again  in  movement  dnring  socmtl 
a  season.'  He  now  hoped  to  penetrate  to  Mii»k^  or  at  least  to 
gain  the  Beresina.  Accordingly;  on  the  l6di  die  French  advan- 
ced tb  KrasnoV  atid  Millarad6vitch>who  commanded  the  advtticed 
^oafrd  of  die  Russian  army,  wim  sent  forward  by  Kutosoff  to  wateb 
ui^  motions.  On  the  followmg  day  the  corns  of  Bavoust  wi»atr« 
tftcked  by  this  active oflScer ;  a  desperate  bsittl^  ensued,  bol^in  das' 

'  end  the  "^ench  were  Completely  defeated  and  (fisperaed,  ieatii^ 
gOOO^prisoners  hi  the  hands  of  ^ejlds^'^aiis/' and/ amongst  oA^ 
tn>pbies,  th^  b&ton  6f  D^vottst.    Buduaparte,  who  was  himself  in 
tbejBeld,  jBed  towards  Liady,  leaving  his  troops  to  their  fate.^  '     ^ 
'  ^fwiedWemtot;  however,  wte  Sily a  prbtedetcr dD6 itiorefaCal 
t&HMh  'French  on  the  hext  dsj^.  '  Ney,  anxious  to  t^rieve  the  Mkn 
f6ti^e^  ^'  hh  master,  advafik;ed  under  cpver  of  a  tbick^og  againat 
%e  }&blah  lines^  but  sUch  was  die  eflfect  of  ^die  srentendona  dk* 
if^edf  arti!lery,a6d  musketry,  viid»  t^khhe^as^dDeifed  at  Ae 
"ance  *^bf  forty  paces,  diat  at  midnight  his  whole^corps^  to  ther 
iber'6f  l(2100b  nien,Iaid  db^'d  their  arrns^  Nor  could  the  name 
dPPAhdeotM^insV,  %idi  v^Wch  Iheir  leader  had  be^n  lately  de- 
oorated  by  Buonaparte,  with  the  same  ^icolom  libartdity  tfaatlftd; 

jk^i^'inddced  hiih  to  bestW  tides, pri^cifialicies^ and  dukeibms, 

^er^Swhich  he  badtil)  control;  prese^e  him  from  being  <tosperaiely 

,r-.M.r-.>  -.^.p-     ■•    .  '      c    •-.   -      ,     .-.     ;  .._        wounded. 
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4^4  Campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia*  Dsr^ 

iltrbtinded^'  and  olbl^ed  to 'cobsi^t  ht«  {(^Mrii^^^fety'b^-a.priK9pi^ 
flight.  *C0imt  Plfttoff's  dispatch  tathe.fiel47mfMPf^qii}tbto 
muvt  iK)t».pMs  ntmoticed.  Tba  iDfonoal  concl^on,  <j€if  i  f <  0ti»rft ! 
3(pur  Sesene  Highnesa  l\  could  alone  have  j^OQ,e§^  ^biii^p.^pidi^ 
in  the  highest  eieultatioii  .of  success*.  Prmce  fintti^ff^.af  WliQiiSt 
ipm^'dill  hiiiiy  Nidth  the  addition  of  the 'title  of  ^P^^nskitiWhiqhJ^ 
bad  so  justly:  acquired,  .theu  adv^mped^  df iviog;  tiMs^Fr^i^h  hefyg^ 
him,  and. passed  the.  Dnieper  at  Orcha  on  th^  96^,,  y^hich  i^ 
.i?r;encb  army  had  just  quitted:  and  wheft^e.qons^er  the.diS^&i$ 
rate  at  which  4in  army  is  obliged  .to  move  nhp!  brings^  Hp^.fiU  {)|^ 
artillery,  and  heavy  ibagga(^»  from  tbat>  ^ybich  ab^od^i^.  ev§i}r 
thing  in  its  fl^ht,  M^'e  are  ipialy  «Qrpri$ed  at  the  cefenty  of  hifiipov^ 


BaonapartQ^iieliedujpost  passing  the  Beresina  at^IVxrisQf^t  ^^ : 
^18,  asiin  many  other  of  his  expectations,  hji*  w^ii  fat|iIlyi4i8af>pok^ 
ed.  .  I>o«abroMr8ki,owho. had  been  Jif^t.to  guard. tbi^^etendli-f^ot, 
had  been  defeated  jbyuthe  advanced  gu^rd  of  th?  arjmy.of  ,TctiitHi^ 
goff  under  Couiit  Lambert,  and  all  passage  waa  atopiL  iTbe  enl^ 
my  then  moved  along  the  right  bank  of  the  jl;ieresina,,aod  attlte. 
distance  often  miles  from  Borisof,  began  to  ^pass^y^rc^  tbe 
tSth :  but  Wittgenstein,  ^who  had  been  iijifocmed  of  the  9i«te  of 
affaira  l^  theactiyity  of  Count.  Chernif^ff,  and  who  had  th^4|y 
before  again  defeated  Victor,  ai^  compelled  the  division  of.!Pci»-. 
tolieaax>  7000  i^trong,  to  lay  down  their ^arpiis,  nqv  came  up^  and: 
the  French  were  attacked  vigorously  »on.botb  sides  of.the.ny«r. 
Alarmed  for  his  owu  safety,  and  that  of  his  best  troops,  Buoas^. 
parte  now  oj^dered  the  brieves  to  be  burnt  to  favour  bisi  retreat^.md 
abandoned  his  rear  guard  to  their  fate.  A  dreadful  si^ene  pf-  e^<- 
lu^e^entook  place,  the  Russians  directing  the  wl|ole  $re  of  their. 
Jirtillery  with  fatal  certainty  to  the  points  where :  the  fi^pitives  yf^t^, 
crowding  to  the  banks  of  the  i^iver,  whils|;^h^y  in  vfiia  sought  t& 
secure^  a  passage  by.  the  bridges  which  were  already  given  np  t» 
the  flames.  .  ^, 
^  Though  Buonaparte  had  fought  mo^t  obstinately, to  sayehis  bag- 
gage and  plunder,  a  iH'odigious  quantity  was  taken  by  thQ;;^ii$^aDt 
on  this  occasion ;  and  ao  great  Nvas  the  n.ifmber  of  ;C^riag($si  of  dij^ 
ferent  descriptiona,  laden  chiefly,  with  the  sppils.  of  Mo^Q^i  tf^ 
a^ery  large  body  of  mien  were  for  two  days  employ (^iiu^^lf^^^^ 
-a  paseag^  through  them  for  the  arqiy.         />  .    ,,     ,,     ,  j,.,,j 

After  the  sanguinary  passage  of  th^  Ber/esi^*^  Blic^p^irtf^  ^^ 
ing  Tcbitzi^off too. strongly  pctstedonth^  road  to  Mii)sk> V.^l^^jn^ 
pelkd  to  retire  upofi  Wilna.  This  moveinent  haid  been  foreseen 
.by -Wittgenstem,  and  having  detached  Count  Kut^so^xi^d.|^y^ 
mora  distant  route,  he  himself  proceeded  on  the  enemy's  right  .fli^^ 
to  iutercept  their  retreat.  Both  plans  were  crownad  with  com- 
plete 
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plete  success ;  the  whole  body  of  Bavarians  under  General  Wrede, . 
;^whoi'fta*tai6d  the  remains  of  the  6th  corpij,  and  who  wese  on  their 
%tty>  to  Join  (lie  graiHl  aranyz-w^retaken  ill  detail  by  Cooniti  !Kutosol^, 
Mld:£(iiona!pa)|ite^.£n<iing.thatrhe'was  cut  off  from  Viietka^.gav^  up 
^e  proj^V'Of  ^,rancijQ[g  to  Wilna  in  that  dir^tion/aDd'striick'into 
another  roai  by-  M^lodeits^hno.  Here^  howeve/^  fa^  ^s  exposed 
$o  tho'tfttackfl  ofiTcbitzagoiF,  who  was  hovering  on  his  left  fl«iik; 
i^d  the  retreat  of  tfee  French  became  a -perfect  rout,  The^riica- 
aure  of  their  sufferings  w^s  now  complete;  unable  to^  defend  theni* 
belve»by  day ^  they  marched  only  at  night  J^y  Ae  light  of  iantfaenu^ 
«nd  their  plaCtes  of  hailing  presented .  a  horrid  spectacle- to  dieir 
pursuer^!  from  the  nuqiberof  d^d  anil  dying  that  ili^ere  abandoneid 
to  their  fat^.  .  The  to^rji^  wblthrtbcy  sfuccesaively  passed  through 
could  afford  them  no  shelter  from  their  active  enemy*  Moki- 
detschao'  watf  evacaated  at  midnight^-^at  Smorgonietbe  whole  of 
^eir  rear  ^u^nd  wM  carried  off  by  the  Russians;  and  whilst  prepa* 
'JBgi wight  quarters  'ftt  Oachmtiini)  they- >Vere  so  vigorously  attacked 
^^•tt  Russian  partisan,  tlnit  the  great' Napoleon,  after  witnessini;  ' 
the  destruction  of  mos^  of  bis  *  sai^red  squadron/  changed  his  / 
dress,  m^Rted  his  horse,  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  Wiba^  leaving  ' 
Murat  in  eomrtiand  of  the  army. 

BlSlbre  we  proceed  to  the  concluding  •  scenes  of  this  leveotftd 
campaign,  we  'mu^  turn  for  a  nioment  to  tbat  expirinjg  speech  of  . 
Buonaparte,  the  SQth '  bulletin,  dated  from  Molodetschno  the  ath 
5)eceinber.  Wt  do  not  indeed  expect  to  derive  from  it  any  new 
light  on  the  operations  of  thearibies ;  but  as  it  has  been  celebrated 
liot  in  France  only  by  his  parasites,  but  here,  in  England,  for  th& 
munly  openhess'andjideiityof  the  statements  which  it  ecm tains,  we 
must  not  allow  it  to'  pass  without  examination^  The  state  of  the 
Vreather,  and  the  EmperOr's  heahh  are  t\vo  points  upon  which  the 
Frehdi  butietins  never  fail  to  dv^'feU ;  but  we  now  for  the  first  lime 
hear  of-*  rout. upon  rout,  confu$'ton  worse  confounded;'  of  thelosa 
of  30,000 -horses  in  a  few  days,  of -cavalry  being  on  foot,-  of  artil- 
lery without  conveyance,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  cannon,  am- 
nmnkib^,  and  provisions.  We  are  not  stirprized  that  the  sojdiers 
t^f  fett  irttey,  without  the  means  of  defence,  or  subsistence,  or  traos- 
]^rt?,  sh6ldd  have  ^' lost*  their  gaiety/  and  dreamt  of  *  misfortunes 
itttd  o^i^tr6pbes ;'  aad  nature  must  have  been  more  than  commonly 
Wd^tifiil,  hiid.6he  ^  steeled  them  against  their  sufferings,  and  enli- 
bled  them  to  retain  their  ordinary  manners :'  but  we  should  sup- 
^6te  i^omitfae  ti\^oant  which  is  here  given,  that  ait  this  was  brought 
^Dut-  by  that  invisible  enemy  a  Russian  winter,  or  by  that '  con- 
temptible cavalry,'  the  Cossacks.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Susiiatiarmy ;  we  should  not  discover  from  this  *  fair  and  candid 
itatement/  tbat  the  day  after  ^Buonaparte  slept  at  Krasnoi,' (where 
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me  fanagfoe  Va  sl^isibers  mimt  have- been  somewhat  brdlteo,^  f^gMlt 
fMirt  of  bis  army  under  Davoost  was  completeiy  rouled»  ana  that  oil 
tbe  foUoVring  day,  the  Duke  of  -Ekhingen  alofifi  ^^escap^  h^ng 
•aeeu  tbe  whde  bf  Us  corps  I^  dowa  tbeir  arms.  We  jdiould  not 
have.gue^sed  that  ^  tbe  cruel  miatake  of  ^oiiig  to.  tbe  qg^instjead 
^  the  I€^^  wUck  is  ingediously  represented  to  have  fpj4ucpi  iHt 
submissioa^^toBeiux's  divkioa,  was  ia  reality^  cadsed  by  the 
maetesty  imiMet»H'ea:of  Wittseosteii) ;  nor  should  we  make  out  from 
this  '  itivaluaibleand^tbful  docttineot/  that  Baouaparte,ah^^^i|ipi**> 
JOomi^aUfais  dukes  lo  bis  aid,  really  lost  20>000  men  at  die,p»Bsagd 
of  tiM' Berettw  e  and  bad  not  Admiral  TcbiuagctftoUhis  own 
storyy  we,  like  ^e  '  lads  of  Paris/  might  have  imagined  that  *  the 
road  to  Miuik  was  as  open  to  the  French  amy  as4bat  which  led 
through  a  fine  country  to  WUna/ 

Wilha^  how««er/(for  we  must  now  dismiss  tjus  '  hbtorical  pwde 
of  die  first  rank/)  the  wreck  of  this  once  formidable  foi|:e  reach^ 
on  the  9th,  cbseiy  pursued  by  the  Riisai^nsy  who  established  tbeif 
/head^quactera  here  on  die  Iddi ;  tmd  on  the  14th  the  last  bo^  of 
French  who  made  aoy  serious  resiftauce  was  routed  by.  Philoffs^t 
Kowoo^  From  d)is  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  existence  of  a 
French  army.  MacdonaM,  by  some  n^ect,  or  mischance,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  apprized  of  the  disastrous  condition' of  the 
Grand  Army,  uiftti  the  l6tb  of  Deeember,  vi^hen  he  took  imHi6ii> 
diate  steps  lor  abandoning  Kon^ber^  and  the  Bfie  of  theNiemen : 
^e'defectioD,  however,  of  the  Fmssums  under  D'Vorck,  and  ffae 
total  insubordination  of  tbe  rest  of  the  troops  udder  his  command, 
having  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  any  serious  opposition  to 
the  different.  Russian  armies  iidvancim  against  bim^  he  seems 
prudently  to  have  followed  the  examp^  of  bis  brother  geQerdb, 
dnd  to  have  left  bis  corps  to  their  fate.  The  greater  part  of  hjs 
followers,  it  is  said,  have  found  shelter  in  Dantzic ;  and  diougl^ 
from- the  border  issued  to  the  French  stragglers  to  repair  to  th^ir 
dq>6ls  on  the  Vistula,  we  inight  have  been  led  to  imagine  it  m^ 
intended  to  oppose  cm  that  river  the  progress  of  the  victotaCRis 
army,  we  now  find  that  the  views  of  Buonaparte  are  limited  to  the 
defence  of  the  Oder,  sAd  that  the  Russians^  are  alneady  i»  ^poskes** 
sion  of  some' of  the  chief  plliees  on  the" banks  «>ftbc^t¥iislMii?r.  '  * 

Though^iUttcb  has  been  said  intbe -Ihreiich  papers  6f  <lhe  stM^ilih^ 
of  Dani^c^^nd  itspowefs^f  resistsiK^e,HMeai«>ticftinMiffedtQ<esiii^ 
mkte  the  garrisan  direre  Collected  ^  mdre  tfaAn'l^t|OOtf  lnM>^ft^iil«ir«^ 
ber  totally  uneqiieV  to  defend  the  eKtetisivc^  foMfldMims'  irf^^^' 
town,  or  to  hold  "out  for  «ny  letigdi  of  thlie  iig^instdie  filri^'wlfelr 
the.Russiam  Mill  beabie  to  brtngagainst^id    *'    *    *     ^•''    '^^^  * 

Kolhingcan  be  more  phiabfe  thltn  the  tccmfriA-vKiliHilii^' 
lately  reached  us  of  tbe  state  of  those  i^tdividuals  who  have  esea^Mtf 
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lfe1fc^^f^tffd»*^f  tBe  French  anny.  1^  |Ai*fafe  fiaV^ 
ll^n  di^^e^^ki  all  tjuartert  seekinjg  Aeltef  itt  WsguR^  hti  an/ 
but  t^  "^irti^aWP  thcm^protection,  anrf^  the  IW  MrtfiW^rs  vVhb 
ttS^Tftfitcftfed  their  tfantonttiGtits  are  ferfehiftg  by  the  efWdts^of  %h^' 
i4^6tti^*t#**e^iiia$Brij'  artd  dis^a^-Wdtfgfct  t>n  by  the  ^|MVatfottir 
*d  ^^WiSfi^ -^ti^icfr  they  liairie' berit  cbtepcllfed  ;id  endiffe.-  Sb' 
oednp1et#%ff1>feett^1}ie^  antiihiktioir  of  tK6  ^finest ^^aWietf^ttd^ 
best  ipp^ifHitedPatiny^bfttoght  inta  thc-fieW  inV^dfehf^WSifc!^?*  '  ' 
^^Wc  ttavi^  ah««dV  ^^  lis  amcrtmt  at  ^he^t>|»cnmg^(rf  tfte  ^cafil- 
I^feAJ^tftire  shall  teV/^iiow  little  Sifficultf  iit  fcbmpijffih^  tb^Ioss^ 
\Wfch  thi5  popiifeiStiri'^  of  France  and  her  ^i-fe  has '?ltfflfei*ed  b^the' 
iUda  jAtflbRtititi  of  Ae  tyrant.  'We  tld  tiiitlbeKevc^if  out  of  fli^' 
4te6Wl^Jfite^1'9^)(to:effectiveinen'  Btfb.* 

naparte  went  up  to  Mosco  with  fiiie  cdi^v^rid^ilhe^  rfesetvfe'df 
rflraW6;icr6hfbri2iii^  force  of  1@ii,0DCHflaf&i,  ai^d  Sf  ttieite  85,66a 
dbly  ti(it^i1Kjpig^(8%^  left  that  capital.    No' 

dbttW,  »^'A«  dbk^ers  whitfl^bj^d  td^*^ 
c«^  hj^  hajjhbburtiooa  of^nfdfetisSb;  ^he  granrf  army  mWf 
hWV^be^  dimttJifidd  to  onejyf*^f8t'e''ipTeachcd-l!le  Beresiiia/ 
ftwiirh^,  h6wiBVerJ'  reitiibrc&i  bf  Vic^cfi',  and  sublJequently '  by* 
twd  ed»^  trtdl4*^6tidiriot^at0d^Dot^  we  consider 

dfe  severe  ertgag<4iietif8*^h¥ch*bfoIc  plait?e*oh  thfe  Dwinat,  and  that 
thfe^V^d*;t)S.^df*  Jfkdffiitidld  ^d  Augereau,  though  the  least  engagfed/ 
yfee  hteteSally  stiBfere*  f rbwi  ftlc  di^clntienfe  whfcli  they  semt  odtl 
ai^t&e**desertion  of 'ftffeir' troops-  we  cannot  estimate  the  total 
attibtitttbfthiB  French  Ibss  it  Ifess'th^  300,600  men,  and  of  these 
nWrrthaff  two-thirds  wfere  flie  flower  c^  France  and  the  kingdom' 
6f  Ita^/  ;T%e  oflScidKnBtafenretrt  pttWHhed  at  Petersburgfr,  De- 
ceiSofccti^di  gives  the  foUowmgVeturh  of  the  French  losses,  frorii* 
tte  18th  June  to  the  30ti  November/ 

^  Frtsonerii^  99,000  prt^^es  ;^  f^generafe;  1,385  statf  officers. 

KiHiBd,     160»,7S3priv«te»;  4D  generals ;  1.B06  officers. 
•  Taiu^,  7tO  ^ieeeer  of  eannon  smd  49  staM  of  cfolours ; 

aiEKlJtoi^i^i!^  MMnmst  jaddiitbe  loss  which  tbe  French  steered  oa 
the  cond*diflg''di9^'Qf{tln9Ltfanipaign  subsequent  to  the  50th  No-. 
VfU^Mljie  ^A  Ci^K^t  Wi^^diiuited  at  hks,  than  50>000  meSii; 
mf^kig^toMlinotyifrfftcioi^ta^^^  and,.indeed,a  later 

a(Q«QMiiA  IwMnSt^nJPsttenibuiigh.  even  goes  beyond  what  we  h«ve 
s«f4K>M^  ««wi-iiiato  4tft  :Qiqpl«reQ,  up  to  Ae  e6th  of  December 
t^^iwtenii^tto  utoiir  diZO^OOO  mei!^  a*d  ),ldl  pieces  of  canfim^ 
though  Kutusoff  in  his  dtsdanikm  speaks  only  of  130,000  pruo»«  • 
ei«^>^iMs^lepsJ)fiiii»j^pGririiedb  the  iii^rvaC>and  900  pieces  of 

CJMMpO'-f  ^.  'jv  ^ i\  -     .'-.   ^c;.^  '.     .  ^  ^j  .',   .-.'  - ^ .,- 

We 
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We  have  no  means  of  gaining  any  accurate  accouQif  of  ^f  l<»f  / 
^<^ftfrcHith6^  Russians  have  sustained  in  their  gterioiis  resistaiic^.    Ig, 
the  carl;^  part  of  the  campaign^  to  judge  hy  tl^^  da^  of  Boro<^oV 
th^y*  ^obably   suffered   as   much   as  the  Treuc}i,    but  IacterW» 
tRfeyWere  not  exposed  to  the  same  hardships  and  dangers  ^as  jhe. 
retreating  army.     Sir  Robert  Wilson,  perhaps^  will  be  ablerto 
thr&w   some  li^ht  upon   this>  as   well  as  marly  othef  subjects,; 
aria  we  look   with  anxiety  for  his  account  of  ^  tlie  cao^paigp,— ^ 
We  ^return   to    the    fugitive    emperor.      His  iname    muft  iipw 
stsilMl  fofemost   oii   the  list  of  those  ambitious'  leaijersf  wh9    is 
different  ages   have  tarnished  their  reputations^    and  w^t^d  ,^c. 
lives  of  their  i^olfowers,  in  fruitless  expeditions.  .^Hacl  n^  t^rtiedi 
over  the  page  of  history,  which  he  is  so  for^dof  quoting,  he  nq^ghi 
have'leartit  wisdom  frortt  the  failure  of' othjers.— T&  .flight. ftfi 
Xerxes  m  his  singfe  hark,  which  the  poet  lias  produced  as  t^^iups^ . 
celebratetl  instance  of  the  instability  of  Imman  gre^tnea^,  is  noti 
more  striViug  thaii  Buonaparte  escaping  unattended  frao)  the  w^^^^ 
of  liis  forces.     But  the  most  exact  parallel  to  the.grea^st  event, 
which  has  happened  in  modern  times,  is  to  be  found  in  tl^e  ^^tpr/ . 
of  the  Persian  expeditibri  of  the  Emperor  Julian.     We  see  theri^  a., 
priniie  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  and  elated  by  former  yictprig§i^. 
betittipon  the  invasion  of  a  distant  and  powerful  empire..   We Jpqd 
hiri^^  on  advancing  with  the  sanie  confidence  of  succ^ss^iqtd^the/en.^ 
my's  country,  opposed  by  the  same  determined  mode  of  warfare  .wjhieh 
Buonaparte  has  met  with  in  Russia :  in  spite  of  opposition,  hpyfr.-, 
ever;  he  pushes  for  the  capital^  lays  it  In  ashes^  and  is  thei|i^,obUsed; 
toVetire  under' a1l  the  calainitous  circumstances  which,  have  mac^d. 
tlite  retreat  of  the  Friench  army  from   Moscp.     Rut  the  cppdact . 
oFtfie^^aders  on  these  occasions  is  widely  different.     J^liao  died^ 
*  V^Kh*  harness* on  his  back,* 'Valiantly  contending  vvith  tlie  (^ipyi; 
whife  'Buonaparte,  though  he  strikingly  resembles  him  in  his  revolt 
from' the  truth,  and  in  his  ill-direct)ed  ambition,  exhibits  no  symp- 
toiti  of  that  heroism  and  gfeatness  of  liiind^  which  dlgni[fied  ,tbd  last 
scene,  and  threw  a  teixipbrary  veHover  th^  errors  of  tli^  .arch-^os« 
tate;  but  with  that  selfishness  which  forms  one  of  the  blackest 
feattJres'ofhis  chdifac^tef,  sadfificesihefiveVof  his  most  fatttirarfol- 
lo^ers/tcfhis'jDer^dnal  safety,  and  while  they  believe  that  he  is  still 
at  their  heafd;  the  witriifess'df  theit  gdiierous  efforts,  is  already  fair 
from  the  field;  a^fugitlVe;  a'  vagabond,"  arid  a  traitor. 

We  should  do  injury  to  the.memoryof  Charles. XII,  were  we  t^ 
attempt  to  draw  any  comparisoa  between^hsm  abd'BttoAaparte.  The 
Swede,  though  a  madmail  in  his  projects,  was  a  soldier  to  the^field>  a 
liqn  whom  the  Czar  miist  have  been  proud  to  lumt ;  and  we  are-told 
that  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Eultawa,  when  all  hopes.of  victory  ^ert 
at  an  end;  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  bis  geoeitds  to- 
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leave  tne  tleld,  and  toprovide  for  his  own  sajfety  by  separa^^g  hii^i* 
self  from^ls  arm^.    :  ► 

^  We  haye  thus  epdefivou|:ed  to  give  a  brief  outtine  of  the.ti^ansiiOf 
tions  of  a  jperiod^  that  yields  in  importance  aild  interest  tp  n9n» 
with  Mhicb  we  are  acquainted.        ,  .. 

The  long  and  bloody  want)  in  ;evhichy  in  tnpdem  tifpes,  QV/»ry. 
state  has  been  successively  engaged^  have  sufficiently  tried  th^  re« 
sources  and  strength ;  but  Russia  is  comparatively  a  new  agcessiou 
to"^  the  European  coin mon wealthy  a^d  the  station  whici^  sUq,  oi^;ht 
to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  nations  has  not  as  yet  been  fairly  ai^sigQ^ 
to  her.  Objects  \yhich  are  seen  through  mists  generally  acquire 
ah  undu^  magnitude  in  the  eye  pf  the  observer^  but  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case  in  the  view  which  has  been  tak^n  of  the  re* 
sources  of  Russia;,  ^pr  m  proportion  to  her  distance  from  the  seat 
oi^  active  operations,  and  to  the  want  of  accurate  infonoation  rer 
specithig  th6  true  state  of  the  countiy,.  her  power  has  been  undisrr 
valued,  and  her  people  depreciated.  Can  we  wonder  thesja,  that 
the  prodigious  faculties  vvhich.  she  has  recently  developed  should 
have  deceived  the  calculations^  and  confounded  the  predictions  of 
most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  age ;  and  that  the  world  should  now 
stand  an^azed  at  the  astoiiislung  close  to  which  she  has  brought 
a  campaign  which  thieatened  ner  at  the  outset  with  nought  but 
ruin  and  destruction? 

';ft  was  not  to  be  expected  that  by  Russia,  such  as  she  h93  heeo 
described,  tlie  first  great  example  would  be  exhibited  .to  the  conti^ 
n^ntarnatious  of  Europe,  of  successful  opposition  to  that  .tyraoi)\]r 
to  which  they  have  so  long  been  subjected ;  and  no  one  wovild  have 
believed  tliat  that  Emperor, .  whose  vacillation  was  •  the  constant 
theme  of  his  enemies,  >vouId  prove  himself  the  pnly ,  potentate 
wiiose  firmness  would  withstand  all  the  eiforU  of  Buppftparti),  and 
his  confederated  lemons  ^  that •  ^  nobility, .  v'l^om.  we  were  teiigbt 
,to  despise  as  profligate  and  venal  in  the. e;i^treme,  would,  arm  in  the 
cause  of.  freedom,  with  a  zeal  s^nd  deyptlpp  fey  i|o  me^^s  inferior  to 
the  energies  displayed  by  l^ugland  when  menaced  by  invasion ;  or  . 
.that,  a,  people,  who,  as  we  are  tqld^  bad  no  rights  to  defend,.  mi> 
whoni;  sla,very  had  rendered  callous  to  every,  feeling  of  patriotism^ 
'woij^Idtpoiiie  forward  with  an  ardour. for  th<?^ protection  q{  their  U- 
beftiei,  vihich  can  onl^  be  equalled  by  the  vigour  and  skill  which 
they  have  sliew^iu  their  defence*    ...  » 

m.{\  '  ^  T^feilris  n  tide  in^the  afiaifs  of- men.'  * 

Atl(^^ve  trust  that  the  great,  powers  in  whose  hands  the  destinl^^  of 
Euf  bpe  are  placed,  will  not  neglect  to  profit  by  the  occasion. .  Let 
Alexander  but  adhere  to  ihe  sariie  manly  and  dignified  tone,  and 
preserve  the  sam^  just  and  wise  sentiments  whicli  have  lately  dis- 
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tinguished  his  public  .declaratio|is — ^let  hjitn  mMntsun  t])^  ^amefirm? 
nesa  ip  adversity,  the  same  moderation  in  Mukess  as*  be  bar  receniily 
exhibited,  and  w^.  fhail  .confideptly  Ipok  to  Jlinuna  bediimiiog  the 
same  barrier  to  tbe  design^  of  Fraiioe  oq  ^  contiomtirthat  this 
countJTf  baa  so  long  been  to  the  Fremth  power  ^on  the  o«ean.  ' 

A  great  and  arduous  ta&k  still  remains  for  GnglanA  to  perfohn^ 
sht  has  already  done  wonders  for  ihe  cause- in  which  Ae  is  eogaged, 
and  whatever  success  may  attepd  the  effurte  of  her  allies,  no  smaR 
share  of  praise  is  justly  her  due.  Had  she  beent  guided  by  the 
uiaxims  of  one  class  of  her  statesmen,  and  consent^  to  husbitfid 
tier  resources  till  the  time  was  past  for  bringing  them  inta  actiom, 
M'hat  state  could  have  kept  alive,  as  she  has  done,  the  spirit  of  re^ 
distance  to  the  aggressions  of  her  powerful  and  unprinoipled  neigh- 
bour, and  to  whom  could  the  oppressed  nations  of  Europe*  b^ve 
looked  for  assistance  and  support  ?  No  one  can  doubt  tb»t  her 
unprecedented  exertions  in  the  Penii^sula  (iboagh  opposed  by  all 
the  difficulties  entailed  by  an  odious  governmeat)  have  opiarated  as 
n  most  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  Russia,  during  the  momentous 
conflict  in  which  she  has  been  so  successfully  engaged.  • 

*  We  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  observations  upon  liie 
aid  which  Austria  has  afforded  to  Frapce  in  the  late  contest,  for 
die  has  fought  nobly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  during  the  course  of  this 
long  apd  desolating  war.  The  fatal  battle  of  Ai^isteriitz  blasted  all  the 
hopes  vvhich  we  were  led  to  cherish  at  the  opening  of  the  campe^', 
of  1805;  and  Prussia,  who  was  preparmg  to  add  ber  forces  to  the 
coalition,  was  doomed  to  witness  their  total  dispersioirsbortly  after, 
«t  Jena.  <  Another  effort  was  made  by  Austria,  and  another  fatdi 
battle  dissipated  all  the  sanguine  expectations  which  the  cooducft 
4>f  her  armies  at  Aspeme  had  exeited.  We  then  saw  Rmsia  com^* 
^lled  to  the  same  unhallowed  alliance,  to  which  Austria  had  been 
condemned  to  submit.  Since  that  time  a  disastrous  gloom  has  over* 
shadowed  the  whole  of  Germany  ;  but^  we  trust  that  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  late  contest  will  excite  her  to  new  efforts,  and  diat  she 
will  yet  be  enabled  to  break  her  chains  on  the  head  of  the  op- 
pressor. .  r  • 
i  Having  already  trespassed  on  tjbe  patif^nce  of  oor  t^e^dm,  we 
must  touch  but  lightly,  on  tlie  two  other ii^bargesbix^u^  agatast 
Itussia,  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Eiistaphieve,'  ^  The  dlefeet$ 
6{  her  militai^  system,  and  foreign  i&fluence  and  porruplioi^'  IRiat 
defects  do  exist  in  the  composition  of  the  Ru9|iaa^n>ies  ^Q^wrh 
not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  we  JCQ^five  that,  the  l^a^  cmnpaigtt  has 
sufficiently  proved  to.  the  world,  that  they  are  not  of  such  ajiatuie 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  amendment.  Perhaps  we  tsbdiiM 
«ay,  that  one  of  the  most  essential  faults  i»  the  iiuineaaurabb^dis* 
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t9Mce  at  u'hich  ike  sttbaltera  is  kept  from  his  superior  Citlket^, 
U'hicli  ]iiusttserve>to  degrade  htm  in  his  own  eyes^  as.well'&s^i^' 
thosQ.of'4ytberby4uid  preolude  him  from  much  of  that  experience  in 
iiu^arjr  uiaittera^  v^hkk  is  best  attained  by  frequent  intercbur^ 
with  thosewhom  he  *k  taiigbf  to  obey.  To  such  as  may  be  itl^ 
cliued  to  doahtthe  a&itity  of  Itie  Russian  generals  to  give  such  in- 
struction^  we  would*  venture  to  point  out  the  masterly  retreat  of  the 
mny  of  Kutiiaoff  frokn  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the  interior  of 
Hussia^  during  the  v^ole  of  which,  though  preyed  bya  forcegreatlj 
^pierior  in  oxiiitbtrsy  no  detachment  was  cut  off,  no  battaiioti 
brotoi,  not  a  standard^  'nor  a  single  piece  of  cannon  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

.  The  Frendi  sqldier  has  been  always  celebratied  for  thie  impetu- 
osity of  bis  -attack,  the  Spaniard  for  lus  patience  under  hunger  and 
fatigoe^  and  the  German  for  his  subordination  and  coolness  in  the 
Sdidt^  oFd2^lger.  llie  Russian  soldier  appears  to  unite  in  himself  all 
these  valuame  quaifttes  in  a  «up0rior  d^ree.  The  belief  in  pre- 
destination, and  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  his  commander; 
produce  in  every  Russian  that  total  contempt  of  danger,  that  p^ect 
^dieoce,.  which  ia  only  the  effect  of .  distinguished  h^r^i^m  itt 
other,  nations*  His  pay,  small  as,  it  is,  is  sufficient  to- furnish  hini 
with  what  he  considers  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  he  is  o6ntent  whh 
bis  smiple'fure.  in  patient  endurance  of  huiiger  and  cold,  he  has 
no  equal  upoii  earth.  Should  a  scarcity  of  provisions  be  appre- 
hended in  the  camp>  a  fast  id  proclaimed  by  the  orders  of  the  Sch 
vert%ii,  aftid  he  submits  widiout  a  murmur.  Nor  troops  on  earth 
^re  so  little  embarrassed  by  being  flanked  or  turned  as  the  Russianfti 
Oa  whatever  aide  the  enemy  may  be,  they  conceive,  that  by  cfaan?<^ 
mg  their  front  he  stilt  reniains  before  ihem ;  and  their  imnioval?w 
firmnes^  under  the  most  destructive  and  murderous  6re,  has  beeXi 
noticed  by  all  those  with  whom  they  have  had  to  Contend.  -The 
great  Kir^  of  Prussia  ba^  di^scribed  them  in  his  works  bya  str6nj| 
but  ^cjpressive  figure,  '  les  Russes  sent  des  murailles  de  chair ; 
ta^  wcf  ha^^already  related  the  testimony  of  Buonaparte  to  this 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  die  Russian  soldier.  U 
anotfam^'btflletiti  too,  he  has  unwittingly  adduced  the  strongeist  proo^ 
^tfa^^ubordination  of' the  army  to  which  he  wasoppbscd,  when  h^ 
meati^nft'tbe  deep  l)i|e*ide^ftiieii' march 'tdwards  Kaluga  in  th^ 
teiifft  of  tbe  clouds  of  ilaitie  aiid  sto6ke  which  the  windcariied  thither 
firoHi  the  conflagmtion  of  Moseo.  'llits  he  attributes  to  the  con^ 
aterai^ifoti  produced  by  the  a\irfulness  of  the  occasion;  a.  more  can- 
did enemy  would  have  discovered  in  it  the  perfection  of  discipline^ 
imd  fhe  tinumpb  of  military  skill. 

•    Oiir  author  has  devoted  a  note  of  some  length  to  a  concise  ac- 
hount  of  llie  Cossacks;  s^nd  has  touched  upon  t\^  chief  points  worr 
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thy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  that  singular  and  interesting  people. 
We  find  to0  el.se\vfa!ere  tfiat  JSiionapafle:!*  not  the  first, great iman 
iKrhose  slumbers  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  fiame  iridyatmble 
warriors;  as  the  last  Ottoman Eknperor^iAinnirathy^av'heBrd^lb  de- 
clare, that) '  No  other  enemy  had  powet^to  dintui  ^'his  repose ;  but 
that  he  never  slept  sound  whea  he  kmn^.  ihat-tfae'Cbssacks  had 
commenced  their  operations  against  hiiii.'*t 

The  conduct  of  the  Russians  of  all  ranks^  dnrmg  the  bte :sn(vasioA 
0f  their  country  by  the  French^*  is  t}ie  most  trindiphant  aiuiwer'to 
the  fourth  charge,  of  foreign  infiueiicd.aBd'GOtrapticHi.  '  In  110 one 
instance  do  we  find  that  a  Russian  of  any^ieacription  accepclEd  any 
employment  civil  or  nii|itary  in  the  freBch,Bervioe,ov^  that  U  Rus- 
sian soldier  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Wc  eannot  dotdA'tbai>kribes 
were  offered  by  BuonRpartey\vith«a  UtispBtinghand^toisucdi  gene- 
rals as  might  by  their  coimivamoe  h^tifr)  f»ziiitqted  Ina  es^pe ; — > 
even  Romanzoff  (who  ha$jbe^  tieprfeseiited  •  as ;  flie^  orbaibre  of 
France)  we  are  inclined  U>  believe  i»  a  jlme  RttssiBny  and'^Hidid 
in  his  politics  entirely  by  what  he'<conccilves<  to  be  die  hiterents  of 
Russia ;  and  though  he  may  at  one  >  time  fiave  erroneously  ima^ned 
that  the  French  alliance  j^roipiised  ibore  advantages  than  ifaat  with 

'   •  i *         ■■■■.;,»      ,;.,.,.#.  Ml    »,..  ^,.,.  ^.»  ■  ■■  ^       ■  ,m,*t  »r  <«*»*■  »  !■  ■■  - 

,   •  Hbt.,de  la  petite  BuJi?ic.    Vol.  I.  ,p.  121.      \ 

t  It  has  been  said  that  aa  English  f^ainter,  pf  !>orae  emioence  in  a  Dfuticular  branch  of 
his  profession,  was  sent  for  to  St.  "Petersburg  to  put  a  shirt  on  SuvaroF,  whom  be  had  rc- 
presonted  in  a  pmioraim  as  fl^hCkHg  vith{iuroite4    We  tbirtjt  that  a  iste  UaVcf>«r,  in  a 

•timilar  w^y.  may  mow  be  caHed  upon  to  xetoucl)  the  portrait  of  a  Kussi^  aoidier^  whicli 
he  ha:i  given  us  at  thobead  of  one  of  his  chapters,  as  do  one  will  believe  that  a  huft  of  such 
men  woold  becap?ib1e  of  performing  such  exploits  as  those  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe.  As  bis  work,  however,  \as  already  untkr^oti^  the  ordeal  of  erjticitAli,  and  as 
subsequent  events  have  onoit  .sati^ctoriLy  proved,  I^ow  JU|{fe  be  understood  the  geni«s  of 
the  people  whom  he  pretended  to  describci,  wlwt  ^e  have  to  gifer  wiU  not  bo  so  modi 
directed  against  the  author,  as  again^  those  who, have  misteri  tlie  public,  by  the  extrav»- 
Itantencvniiuiiis  lavished  on  «  prodnetiDii,  which 'flattened  tlfeil*  wont  prejQdiett*  and,  bf 
its  wiyaryiii|  toj^pf  reprqach.  a^oddied^n  indirect  apology  lor  t^e  dBoccowitahle  conduct 
of  their  political  Iriends.  We  are  informed  in  one  part  of  a  review  of  the  first  yplpipe  of 
Pr.  Cfarke'i  Travels,  t!iat  '  he  unites  m  hts  person  more  of  the  qualifications  Essential  to 
» trareUrv  Cham  any  csie/whu^c' labors  btlve  bMi^iveo  to  the  public;  6r  late*;*  iind  in 
another,  tha(,'  lK^ha«.  yeiy  ^rejft  mant  iu,haviBg  gtMeraHf  nvtUledthefvifti qfm09t fro- 
vellers,  that  of  fuhlhhiitii  what  may  injure  individuals/  .  JVow.we  a*p  l!flall;y  ft,a  iQfs  to 

*  Btidersta^id  by  w^i;aI  s'cpftisiry  this  cuiumendation  can  with  propriety  be  bestowed  on  a 
writes,  v»lddias*itedaded  'tlie 'wliolie  popuKitittK  of  a  cobntr^  iii  kOt^  S<ire^{i^n^  fclattse  of 
i^pBotv^tion^'y ,  An4  we  are.qoQfident  that  evef^y  RuMlWN  fronvtHo2)i^h«|t  to  theivifest, 
consioers  the  account  whi^h  jie.h^  ^vcn  of  the  countrv  aii(\  .its,inlif^i^nlf  a|,/|  per* 
ii/iValiiistilt:  ^lii  nibre  fhan  one  iiistanc<%  tlie  secoild  edikiort  has  retracted  tfcc  unfair 
f<t>it«iii^t)tiidiade  UrU^lirse/tO'the  prejudice  of<ind^V^i.to<iIs  ^m  AbAi  ttM  ^^Fltiid 
ij^4**.o{».  ietm  qfiuUi^i^y.  pud  frie»(|sliip4  bqi  (be.pr«Mcipal  ^bMi  df»  tto©i*iiiA'iare 
so  interwoven  \^th  its  eriginal  CQra^)9siiiou^  th^  we  (ksj^if  ot  ,^  ^^^al^^aiefd- 
nient?  Sbme  pWa,  pdrnaps!  may  ^et  be  found  for  the  uiuccu racy,  though  nutipr  tlie 
it»  jusrice.  of  the  N*Hter»«  *tri*lfcrek.  rie  'Wsited  8t»  R<<*^!iblntl»  it'  V'f  IftiJ^^Jftef  ^  was 
unsafe  for  an  Kii({(i|sbfn9o  \p  s^iwrn  m  the  douiAtry ;  fi«id  lie  «fpp««r9<a>fcaMfii>09tH 
through  it  withlMt  velpcfty  *lucU  hastilstinguisUed  v]x€^/pqt<UWWtAOf  J^s^i^^nen 
ill  all  parts  ofthfe  NvbrM ;  Tor  hc  bttfiere  that  tiie  whole  ^jeViod  of  hU  siH^i  m  Russia  di4 
not  ^!(Cee(l  se^H  vfoiUUs. '  •      •      •*'  •    ■'     i*  '•     "     *  '  *»   ?    • 
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BngbmiJ,  ki.does  not  thefefeom  follow  that iiio^^bnA^  thci 

u  oElieientbiismisfn)  so^Qit^ed  exertions,  of  tiieloMterdr^^^  on 
tyer?.  oqoa9ioi]>.  bdve>  sufficieii|l^  «fa^w»'*hdvit^lud6'lbdjr^>prized^tbe 
French  offefs  oft  dmimciptttion  ;  mid  tlioo^  B|iona|iart^,  vfith  his, 
usuat  effrontery,  has  tilfeii' merit  (tighiMSdlf  fdi  n<H:*Sl6i¥il)g  theiti  up 
KvopenioBciivciclaoa^  wiittie^d  no  more*  td  dciAvin^«<iiid  how  lightly 

.  tlipchainii  of  phvf eipyj  hang  upon  tbetn,  \Aiieh  ha^eb^en  fabely  re- 
presented aa  grindhfig^'and  e/ffpmm\fi^    Vftkue^  no  subject,  on- 
%vhiohinore  mis^keiB  'nodiMiV  hk^  he^n  ^gmi^rMly  prbpagatcd,  than 
Qtti  the  condition  of  .the  Rnsfiiatt*  peasantry,  vrbicb.^e  are  in- 
clined >(^nil  no!  wiUiuut  «oine  degree  of  pei^lia)  kn^wi«dge)  to 
consider  Ailly  as  comforjtable«»  that  of  aiiyfu^l^Ui^netfrth/tye 
do;r^o(«veB>  except  tbecotts^rs  o^  this  country.   'Hie  abrotk  or  rent 
which  the  serf  p»ys  to  bis  l^iord  is  always  moderate,  ihongb  justly  / 
|(r<pfK>tlMned  to  the  niemis  which  be  posi^sis:  nnder  M  the  mcle- 
ntencies  of  die  se^aon^  he  ia  always  sure  of  a  warm  house, ^warni . 
cjoihing,  and  plenl^  of  wbc^eaomelbod ;  for  bis  viUd^  isgeneraliy  in 
tlie  oeighbouii)ood  of  a;lake,  which  sofpliea  him  with  fisbybe^tb  sum* 
iner and  winter;  and  he  has  at  all  times  bis  blac):  bread,  and  his  cas-» 
8Ja,  tt^e  mijk  of  his  cpw^  fowls  and  egg^^  in,  abundance ;  and  if  this 
may  not  be  considered  as  the  extent  of  luxury,  itU'4t  least  fuUy  equal 
t9  bis  wants.'   It  ia  true  that  wjth  ^1  these  QamforiS)  the  Russian, 
peasant  is  a  slave,,  and  rtiay  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  an  impe-- 
rious^ster ;  but  as  that  master  must  clotliejand  feed  him,  however 
i^ie  and  worthless  he.  may  prove,  uujeas  he  consent  tp  send  himlto . 
tbe  army,  very  few  inatanceii  occur  of  that  ill.treatment,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  itiiif^h,  dqchub^Upn.,   . 

Xh$Hagki^n0st  alav^  u>0)<  whiea ill  used,  is  entitled  to  redress;  and 
we  are  enabled,  from  our  own  knowledge,  ,to  contradict,  the  as- 
sertion;, tliat'. the  la>v.s  for  their  protection  are,  entirely  a  dead 
l<^tter,'^  we  reoiembeAv  during  our  residence  in  Russia,  that  a  lady., 
of  high  rawk  with  diffi<m)ty  escaped  the  knout,  for  somfe  scveritiea  : 
wb^cfr§lie  h^  exer^i^ecj,  upon  lier  servants.    Tbe  well  known  fact 
tUait^Qiie^.^fSoWen^fcoffA  staves  pffered  him  100,000  rnbtes.as  the 
pricte^of  Im^  Ubei^y>.  wo«ikl  ^sefve  to  convince  every  unprejt^diqed . 
ttiibdi^th^t  the  pro|)erty  of  the  bondman  is  not  alw^s  wreisted'froni  • 
b^i^i^^y  t|)ei^XiM>rtion  pf  bistpwner ;  and  the  vstrongie^t  pro^f^  that  Ac 

^eoifedition'Of  the  Russian  ala^^e  ia  not  that  Egyptian  bond^^^to  which : 
it'^fe^'^b^^  assimilated,,  i^"t|Vf  circumj^tance  tlij^t  ijiey,  ,?ire  often 
Avr^tf^ied,>^'b^n  it  is,.prttpioised  to,  make  Uje,m  fteg^  and  reu^onstrate 

'  lifairustauAieeisfnv  fi^nch  w04«ld  render  theifi  miaerf^i)!^,  by  depriving  • 
thej^ofthe  natunil  protector  whjich  theylisid  found  in  a  master. 
As  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  need  only  mentioii, 
what,  indeed,  is  genially  known,  that,  after  the  last  partjt'UHi,  iImj 
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Aiiftria«jEi  were  (Obliged  to'  fbtce^  a  cordon  of  fro0f»»  oil  life' fnrMH 
tiei-^  f^  G^Uicia,  in  oriler  to  prevent  Ae  Poleft^/^vli^  ha4»fiMl»i<y 
liieir  iot>  from  escaping  into  Russian  Poland^  mA  is^Ung^again 
diat  state  pf  slavery  from,  which  they  had  been  so  recently  eniajici- 
pated;  ^     *  .  '      '  , 

A'  feW  words  on  the  subject  of  Mbsc^,  atod  we  have  done. 
The  Frem*  have  asserted  that  *  the  conflagrsltiort  of  that  carpitatwilt 
thrD#  Russia  back  a'  hundred  years/  atjd  that '  the  lote  whieh  her 
cofiyMrpe  and'iiobtlity  have  sbstisiiued  b}'  rt^kt  ev^t,  k  ipicalculaUef, 
from  their  haying  left  every  thing  there  in  fancied  security.'  NoW, 
thdu^'tnuch  distress  has  doubtless  be^ti  occasioned  to  individuria- 
by  this -^vere' visitation,  we  are  bclined  to  bblieVe  that  Ae  Wiflig- 
nity  df  Bttpnripawe  willbte-  ih  this  as  much  <»sapp6irtted,  as  in  nrtrijr 
,  other  ^Particulars  which  we  have  already  noticied.  The  greatfei-  |)te«^ 
of  die  internal  conimerc^  of  Russia  is  carried  ott  by  rtativc9,  who' 
are  tiie  travdiing  agents  of  the  great  mercantile  hodse^,  ^stabtEAfbd* 
al'f^e  seaports.  Mosto  (hei^fore  is  only  the  occasional  eUtrepSt 
of  such  commodities  as  are  drawn  from  the  distant  |Ht>viVsces> ' 
whieh  are  hot  in  gefierkl  hiid  up  here  ih  any  con«derabte  ^arttity  ;• 
and  the  population  of  the  town  fluctuates  cOntinaaliy,  as  the  ardsans' 
are  accustomed,  at*parli<^ula:r  periods,  to  travel  into  tfae'cMntfy  in 
search  of  employment 

On  the  approach  of  the  Ffench,  such  meastires  of  pt^aution 
wer^  taken  as  were  thought  necifessary;  and  the  g^eate^  pttt  of  the?' 
nierdfaafits'  goods  was  sent  off  toKasan,  andbtherplacfeiof  gsfefy. 
It  is  probable^  therefore,  that   the  burning^  of  orie  of  the  srtnall 
manufacturing  towtos  in  England,  ^ould  be  a  grater  public  cala- 
mity than  the  entire  destruction  M'faich  has  be^llen  the  imm^se  ^ 
cit^-  of'  which  w^  are  speaki^;  and  Vi*t  do  not  d^pair  of  seeit^ 
Mosco  rise  from  the  adies  with  new  splendor,  when  the  exertions ' 
of-  her  citizens  are  asisisted  by  the  donations  of 'the  opulent 
Russians,  and  by  such  contribiitioiis  as  thi^  codntry  cati  feffbrd.     We  - 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  anxiety  to  give  new  spirit  to  this  un* 
dertaking  bad  induced  the  emperor  to  viirit  Mcfscb  at  particolar 
pmodsf  and  gratify,  by  so  doing,  the  v^ishesof  his  anci€tof  tiobi- 
lity,  who  are-  unwMling  to  resort  to  the  n^odern  cajMtftl.     Many 
advantages  appear  likely  to  attend  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Imperial  conrt  in  so  central  a  part  of  the  Russian  domiuions;  and- 
aMioUgfa  St.  Petef^bdrg,  from  its  situhtiort  on  the  Balt!C>  nitist 
always  have  the  decided  superiority,  the  reasons  which  kidAlfed 
P^rto  make  it  the  constant  seat  of  government  no  longer  cfsist; 
as  the  Swedish  frontier  is  so  much  throvm  back,  as  to  put  all  end 
to  all  apprehension  of  danger  from  that  quarter ;  and  the  naval*  pte^ 
parations  do  not  now  require  that  constant  and  unremitting  inspec- 
ttooi  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  founder- of  the  Russian  navy. 
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A»T«.  Xn*    B^kebff:  n  Poe/iu    By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4tQ. 
pp^  44^.    JBdiobitrfli^;  Ballantjne  and  Co.    London;   homff-^ 

TQEfifOLl)  another  lay  from  tlie  harp  of  that  indefatigaJble  mins*. 
-^  Uel  who  has  90  ofiteji  provoked  the  censure,  and  extorted  the^ 
admiKation  p^  |)i^  cvitjjcs  ;  and  who,  regardless  of  both,  and  follow-^^ 
ing  eyejry  impulse  oif  Gis  own  iiiclination,  has' ^et  raised  himself  s^t 
onc^,  and  apparetttly.,wi!tjb  liitje  effort,  to  the  pinnacle  of  public^ 
favour.  .        ,  ,  ,      .  i 

,  A.jjopn^  thus  reconimended  may  b^  presumed  to  have  already, 
reacj^'4  .^lie  >vhQle  circle  of  our  readers,  and  we  believe  tliat  all 
^os^  .rci^dfirs  wiU^^onciMT  >yith  us  ini  considering  Rokeby  as.a  com- 
po$iti9n  ^)^k^,  if  it  hgd.prqcpdcd;,  instead  of  following,  Marmion, 
^^d  jbe  X^dy  of  tl^eXf^ke,  ^ould  h^ve  contributed,  as  effectually. 
ap  they  jbav^  done,  to  t^  establishment  of  Mr.  Scott's  high  repu- 
tation. Whether,  timea  as  it  now  is,  it  fee  likely  to  satisfy  the 
just  expectations  which  that  reputation  has  excited,  is' a  question 
which,  perhaps,  will  iv>t  ,J^e  deci^d  \yith^e  same  unanimity.  Our 
own  opinion  is  iri  .d^e  affirmative,  but  we  GQnfess;that  this  is  our 
revised  opinion;  and  that  when  WjC  concluded  our  first  perusal  of 
Rokeby,  ouri||ratification  was  not  quite  uiimixed  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  reflections  by  which  this  impression  has  been  subse* 
quently  modified  shall  be  submitted  to  our  readet^ :  but  as  they 
arise  out  of  our  general  view  of  the  poem;  of  the  interest  inspired 
by  the  fable;  of  the  masterly  delineations  of  "the  characters  by 
whose  agency  the  plot  is  unraveled;  and  of*  the. spirited  nervous 
conciseness  of  the  narratiy^,  we  must  endeavour  to  give  a  faint 
sketch  of  those  merits  wluch  Wje  consider.  a§  affording  a  complete 
compensation  for .  th^  instances  of  ixegligt^nce  jmd  haste  with 
which  Mr.  Scott  ha?  beeiU  often  reproaclied  ;  and  tiigver,  perhaps, 
more  justly  tha^a  on  the  prej^ent  occasion.   ^ 

Tlie  sce^ne  of  the  poem  is  laid  partly  at  Barnard  Castle,  in  York- 
shire, and  partly  at  tbe' adjacent  castles  of  Rokieby  and  Morthanr^ 
sijtuatQd  oi)  'e  with 

th^  Tees ;  (  3d  of 

Juiy  1644  <5njbe 

rq^^l  and  pint  of 

tim^wascl  urpose 

of  jgivipg  a  fable ; 

because^  <  idlords 

n^us^  k^y^  been  .compi^Ied  to  resume,  in  th^r  cast^lated  mansions, 
a  mod^  q|  jife  extremely  analogQU3  to  tliat  of  their  feudal  ancestors. 

Canto  I.  ^arnard'Castle  is  in  a  state  of  military,  preparation; 
the  warder  is  on  .tb«  alerl ;  hejdarts  many  aki,ai>s;i^  }ool^  ov^r  the 
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vHd  country  beneath :i2iiii ;  but  th^  cloudi^  scudding  rapidly  over 
tfaefece  of  die  moon,  coniiM^d)  andrpneseotly  filiiill<>ut  the  prospect ; 
the  night  becomes  tempealauHiay  tod  the  nan  descends  in  torrents. 
Meanwhile,  Oswald  WyclifFe,  the  lord  oi  the  castle,  who  bad 
sought  to  calm,  in  sleep,  the  conflict  of  his  passions,  and  the  me- 
mory of  his  crimes,  but  hid  been  scared  fnofft  hib^  short  slumber  by 
fantoras  more  frightful  than'  those  which  fiatiiit^d  ^'his  waking  cou- 
science,  lies  in  feverish  watchfulness,  gaziiig^  at  the  lamp,  listening 
to  every  breeze,  and  counting  the  slow  lapse  of  time  announced  by 
the  castle-bell,  when  the  trampling  of  a  yet  di^ant  horseman,  ren- 
dered audible  by  the  morbid  sensibility  of  his  organs,  suddenly  ar- 
rests his  attention.  The  sound  approaches,  and  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct. The  warder's  challenge,  the  clanking  chains  of  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  tumultuous  cry  of  *  tidings  from  the  host,*  annoimce 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger.  Oswald  starts  from  his  couch,  orders 
a  table  to  be  instantly  spread,  and  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  and  strdggles 
fo  conceal,  under  the  manners  of  placid  couitesy,  the  ligitation  of 
His  feelings. 

'      -     VI. 
*  The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride, , 
The  morion's  plumes  his  vi$age  hid^^ 
And  the  bufi'coat,  in  ample  K)ld, 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.       j|^ 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he      ^  **' 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy,' 
But  markH,  by  a  disdainful  smife, 
He  saw  and  scotnied  the  petty  tn'le,  ^    .. 

When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's^  place^ 
,  Anxious  tliat  0n  the  soldier's  face 

Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  shew  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
.    His  guest,  the  while,  laid  slow  aside    ^  , 
T*he  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hidfv 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  cl^ar 
The  corslfet  of  a  cuirassier ; 

Then  froth  his  brows  the  casque  be  drew,  *    - 

'■..  And  from  the^^nk  plume  dti^ed  the  de^,'-  ' 

t  ,  .  ^  I'^om  gloves  of  maiil  relieved  His  hi^ds;  ^ 

'Aiid  spread  thein  to  tile.kiaidHrigth+ayVdsi;  ^*' 
And,  turning  tjQ  the  genial  bdflrd^fi  J  >    >fi  l::fit    *^] 
.   Without  a  h^ahb,  pr.pledge,-iorux*d  !f      -^^i 
J,.  Of  mei»t,  and  social  revtaenqfi  sai^t         'f..i>    .. 

,  ^  ,,^  Deeply  he  drank,  and  J5ejx;ely  fed  ; /.     »»..'w]m|   ..i,f, 

'  As  free  from  ceremony's  sway,  -n  >r /' n<:i5 

*    *  '  ^  'As  famished  wolf  thai  teajrs  his  prey,        ,  ,/  \ 

;     ■':-  ^   '  Yit      ".  .    / .  '     'CVV>': 

'     '       '      WiA  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 
His.  host  beheld  him  gorge. his  cheer, 
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And  qu*ff'the  follcardusse  tbatlbbi  '        '  '--''■  ^^' 

In  fcvcriiA  agony  to  l€^B     .  .- >.♦      '^ 

,jCj?iJ$j.i)g^ach  nfipment: that  his  piwt         ::•.    rf^^v- 
Prptracted  oW  his  ruPian  fiiast.  '  V(    ,^^    • 
Yet;,  %'rewipg  with  alarm^  at  las|,  ,  ,  , .. . 
The  end  of  tbat  uncouth  repast,    ;  ..'l     , 
Almost  he  seemed  their  haste  .to  tue,  ^    .  ,  v       1, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew,      '             .  :" 
'i  ^                    And  left  him  wifh  the  stranger,  free      '  '  ;  ;^ 
.'     '                     T<!)  question  of  his  mystety.          '  '•:  ^      ^'*/ 

,,  Then  did  his  dietice  iong^prodfedra.'  ^^'  )^.;   33^'r* 

A  str^aiggle  betM/^^ea  f(^r  and  8h«itt»fc?^|t.  9Lk\  r-  ^  -  - 

^'Prhc^tdrtariiig  suspense  of  Oswald  excites  noc6&p1ttisibn'ftt\hQ 
'breast  d.  Bertram  Risingham>  (such  is  tfienstrfie  of  thistiiysrfetiouai 
stranger,)  who,  however,  whilst  he  artfully  prolongs  ih«rt- sus- 
pense, contrives  to  gratiify  out  curiosity  respectjbg  his  own  his- 
tory and  character,  with  ^hich  the  whole  business  of  the  poem  is 
dosely  connected.  By  birth  a  borderer^  by  education  and  taste  a 
robber ;  Bertram  had  been  in  youth  a  moss-trooper,  in  manhood 
a  buccaneer ;  and  when  circumstances^  which  will  hereafter  be  eX"> 
plained,  led  Mortham  to  put  himself  at  iha  head  of  these  desperate 
men,  served  under  tbat  nobleman  throughout  Itis  predatory  cam-»' 
paign  in  South  Ameriea*  Robust  and  active  beyond  the  usual 
powers  of  mail;  patient  €kf  fh&igive;  proof  agabst  every  vicissitude 
of  climate ;  insensible  "to  fear,  hit  attracted  the  fiotice  of  his  com- 
mander, in  whom,  on  bii  part,  be  admire^,  afikdreverenced,  and  al- 
most loved  that  calm  and  intrepid  sagacity  and  self-possession, 
^vhi€h  gives  to  /^greflt  minds  an  irresistible  ascendancy  over  brutal 
ferocity.  Thrice  had  ^e  savied  the  life  of  Mortham  at  the  risk  of 
his  own ;  attd  Mortham'  repaid  the  ob}ig^oa  by  boundless  lib^ 
rality,  and  by  die  qiQ3l.  persevering  Viwia^sg*  But  the  rapacity 
and  arrogance  of  Bei;tram  were  equally  insatiable.  A  momentary 
disgust  was  sufficient  to  ur^  him  to  the  <  assassination  of  his  pa- 
tron; audit  was  after  bafiflg,  as  he' believed^  completed  his  pur^ 
pose,  that  he  repaired  to  Oswald,  "with  whom  he  had  concerted  the 
murder,  and  who  wa^  next  heir  to'  MatlMttii^S  'possessions.  To 
<:laim  from  this  associate  the  treasure  collected  ■■  by  the  deceased, 
and  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Mortham,  'w^s  the  purpose  of  Ber- 
tram's journey :  yet,  it  is  not  till  he  has  long  triumjffaed  over  the 
impatience,  and  repelled  the  indirect  and  insidious  interrogatories 
of  Oswald,  that  he  condescends  to  tell  tha^  during  the  hottest 
charge  of  the  .enemy  he 
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Fired  his  petronel. 


And  Mortham,  hdrse  and  rider  fenV ^  ' 

One  dying  h>bk  he  upward  cast* 

Of  wrath' and  anguish— 'twas  h«  last* 

Bertram  then  recjuires  hi^,  bQ3t  to  a^cpnip^  him  to  Mortham 
Castle  ft  but  OswfUf}^  e/|iially  afvaid  of  disfHitiag  the  demand,  and 
of  trusting  his  peison  wilhin  seach  of  hi&  terrible  accomplice,  de- 
volves this  task  on  hi^  son  Wilfrid ;  with  Wbotiv  as  be  plays  an  iooH 
portant  part  in  the  poem^  we  must  now  bepome  a(cquaiHted. 

Wilfrid,  the  favourite  child  of  his  mother,  to' whose  anxious  case 
he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  sickly  existence,  had,  through  that 
care,  unexpectedly  become  the  sujrvivor  of  bis  numerous  and  h^aMby 
brothers,  and  the  only  hope  of.  a  father .  who  had  long  regarded 
him  with  [Hty  and  contempt.  To  accomplist)  bis  union  with  Ma* 
tifda,.  sole  heii'ess  of  the  knight  o{  l^okeby,  was  the  final  pb|e^t^ 
Oswald's  ambition ;  and  Matilda  had  bisen,  from  her  chitmiood, 
the  goddess  of  the  young  man's  idolatry :  but 

_--.>--.„ «  seldom.swsin - 

Of  such  soft  mould  Is  loved  again.* 

In  his  early  years  he  had' been  a  stranger  td  the  usual  playAilness  of 
diildhood;  h^  felt  not  the  turbulent  activity  of  iouth ;  but  enticed 
by  the  soothing  and  solitary  ^museniepts  of  music  an^  poetry,  he 
gave  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and^fondly  cherished  in  his  breast 
a  miserable  passion,  which  Matilda,  had  Jbeenj  too  generous  to  en^ 
courage ;  and  which  ,  the  ciircumstaaoes  .of  the  moment  rendered 
more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  kmght  of  Rokebyhad  repaired  to 
the  royal  standard, .  whilst  Oswald  heM  Barnard.  Gastle  for  the 
Commons;  with  what  hopes,  therefore,  codld  he  offer  to  Matilda 
a  baind,  so  avowedly  at  enmity  with-  her  fatiier?  But  diough  pre« 
eluded  from  visiting  her,  he  may  at  least  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
watching  her  uns6en— ^f  tmciiig  the  solitary  walk  which  she  has 
trodden,  or  of  catchinga  glimpse  of  her  shadow  on  the  distant  lat-^ 
tice  when  she  retires  to  re^.  He  may  thenT€tiirn  to  indulge  in 
lonely  meditation ; — and  be  had  thus  returned,  and  had  mused,  for 
^urs,  over  his  lamp,  and,  still  sleepless;  had  chaanted  a  lay  to 
the  declining  moon,  when  he*  was  surpri2ed' by  the  suddela  appear^ 
ance  of  his  father;  who,  after  imparting  the  necessary  instructions; 
dii'ects  him  to  attend  Bertram  to.Morthatn  Castle*  •      * 

Canto  II.  The  day  had  not  yet  dawn^d^  when  tb^  ill-assorted 
pair  of  travellers  begaartheir  jour Bey'.through^  ft  covntry  of  whicb 
the  scenery,  atdescribedbytber  poet>  appears  to*  ha^  been  scarcely 
less  various  or  less  fascinating  than  the  enviroMs  Jof 'bis  favourite 
Loch  Katrine.  But  it  was  in  Vain  that  the  Sua^rote  hi  all  his  mnr* 
jesty  to  gild  the  landscape.  Wilfrid  had  caught,  through  the  twi*^ 
-  light. 
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light,  a  glimpse  of  Rofi^^y  Gastt^ ;  andy  lost  iti  Hi$  accustomed  me- 
ditation,  became  blind  to  every  other  object.  Bertram  was  little 
addicted  16  contempUtio^pi,  and  not  at  all  disturbe4.by\the  fantasms 
of  love  or  of  poetry ;  but  he,  too,  had  found  sufficient  cause  of 
musing  in  an  appeartince',  v^hich  he  knew  not  whether  to  r^r  to 
hi^  eyes, .  or  to  nis  imaginaticm.  Though  profoundly  kicked,  he 
was  supersAitiouritl'tlie  extreme;  and  during  his  pe^a^e  thrbiigh 
a  dartf  and  dreary  gfoVe  df ^yew^,  which  tong  tradition  Had  d€!(^Iirred^ 
t5  be  haunted,  fa^  perceived;  of  thought '  he  perceived','  ihkl  his 
steps  ivere  dogg^tf  by  d  most  unwelcome  and  importunate  specti^e. 
WAs  it  a  goblhi— or  was  it  some  emissary  df  the  tfekchefoUs  Os^" 
ivaM?  This'  douBt  he  proposed,  somewhat  abriiptly*,  tohis  asto- 
nished' companion';  but,  without  waiting  for  ati  answer,  Wished 
for^Wd*,  sword  in  faatid;  shouting  with  ail  his' nlight;  alid'exertiti$ 
•Vtty  uniscle*  to  dirtib  the  precipice  by  ^hith  he  wa*'  indo's^d. 

.    .        \      XiV.  / 
*  Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay, 
Views  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way ; 
I^ow  to  the  oak's  warped  roots  he  clings, 
Now  trusts  his  Weight  to  ivy  strings ; 
Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare' 
Ah  unsupported  leap  in  air ; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  tibw, 
¥ou  mark  him  by  the  Crashing  bough, 
•        Arid  by  hit  corslet  s  sullen  dank^ 

And -ly- the  stones  spurned  from  the  banki    . 
And  by  the .  hawk  scared  from  her  nesty^ 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest^ 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall,  pay . 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV.   .      •  •  .       .      . 

See,,  he  emerges  I — desperate  now 
Ail  fa  r,.       ,    ., 

In  cr^ 

What  ??    '     '\^  ^^ 

It  bes  \  " 

Prese 

Soles  ....         . 

-■"■'     Iryoi  •    '"•' 

Balan  o  » 

Me  St 

Just.a  _  «y 

By  heavea,  {his  iaithies»  footstool  shakira  I 

Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  be«ds^  .  >  .  .. 

It  sways,  it  lopseiis,  it  descends !  ,    .       ' 

Arid  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 

Crashtng  o^et  mck  and^cop^e^wOod  spray. 

Loud 
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-;•)»/  .  't  I*<?^ud  thunders  stake  t^echoii^'.df^ljTT^  .  . 

Just  on  the  very  verge  of  Jfate,  !  ,         ,  .  . 

"  ^         '    *     The  hardy  Berir-ainV  Mfng  weig'&t  .  " 

"'    ^  *         He  tru^ed't.6  his  sinewy  hands;  ^ 

'   *        '  And  oh  t^e  top  unharmed' he  stahiasrr— p. '^4/ •' 

'  Wilfrid,  folio wpg  the  beaten  pjitn  vyhich  .^^^ypd  jqiipd  (Hp  wA> 
gradually  a$»cended  to  the  gates  of  Moxtj^m^' whichiiie  fp^^0Ld 
\yholly  untenanted;  and  observed^^  ^at  ^  short ^is^^ncCj  the  brVflih- 
leps  and  disappointed  Bertram,  who,  witn  Ibpif3  pf  glocjwy  .j^fitp- 
nishcnent,  was  miiiiing  over  a  gotjiic  jsepulcbre.  .  ^t  this  )$pQX,  ;gbe 
object  of  his  pursuit  had  suddenly  disappeared  ;  wbei^cqj^W  ifl 
red,  and  laboured  to  convince. Ws  companion,  tlija^  wiw^_,i^ 
tomb,  the  treasures  of  Mprihain  were  Qertainly,  deposite<l^^^.a^ 
that  the  long-liunted  fanlon^  was  spme,  jgbbst,  esjpecially  cofniuur- 
sioned  to  guard  theni.  To  the  inquiries  of  W^^"^  respecting  me 
air  and  demeanour  of  the  spectre^,  he  uncoqsciqu^ly  rej^lied  that  it 
resembled,  in  every  point,  'the  very  Mortham  whom  he.  had  killed 
during  the  battle.  This- horrible  confession,  which  the  baugbtjr 
assassin  did  not  condescend  to  recal,  iqstantly  roused  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  generous  though  uqwarlike  Wilfrid.  After.a  bold  defi- 
ance he  drew  hii  sword,,  and  ^aU^tly  ru^jhing  on  the  murderer,  at- 
tempted to  seize  and  secure  him..  But  the  cont^$t  was. too  une- 
qual. To  wrench  the  weapon  from  his  hand^  and  tp  fell  him  to 
the  ground,  were  the  work  of  an  instant:  and  the  blow  which 
would  have  pierced  bis  heart  was  already  descending,-  when  it  was 
stopped  by  the  nervous  arm  of  a  warrior,  who,  interposing  Uw 
sheathed  rapier,  and  addressirig  Bertram  in  a  voice  which  witbered 
every  sinew,  bade  him  depart  and  abstain  from  fresh  .goilt,  whilst 
time  was  yet  afforded  him  for  repentance.  The  conscience-stricken 
felon,  unable  to  withdraw  his  eyes  froip  a  face  wjiich  he  had  never 
surveyed  but  with  aM^e,  arid  which  now  seemed  to  him  to  be  m- 
vested  with  supernatural  majesty,  obeyed  the  mandate  with  slow 
and  silent  reluctance  ;  and  Mortham  having  first  enjoined  Wilfrid 
to  conceal,  from  all  mankind,  the  secret  of  hi^  existpnc^^  lia^tily 
withdrew  into  another  part  of  the  forest,,  sp  ,  as  to  ^  escape  the  UO* 
tice  of  a  troop  of  horse ipen^  whp  now  inade  their  appear^nke.. 

The  troop  was  led  by  Oswald,  who,  eaigerly  inquiring  why  Ap 
youth  was  alone,  pale,  agitated,  and,  with  his  dniwn  .swQr(),in  ?iAS 
hand,  received  for  answer  that  lie  had  fought  with  Bertram/ Mjho 
had  avowed  him^selF  the  murderer  of  Mortham,  and|  alarmejol&y 
the  appearance  of  the  troop,  had  fled  for  refuge  iiito  the  wopd*  yp 
a  father  who  could  not  have  reasonably  expected  t^e  preseiTa^tjpn 
of  his  son,  from  the  fury  of  his  antagonist — to'a  pajser  who  could 
as  little  have  anticipated  the  safety  of  a  treasure  which  now  seemed 
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to  be  secured' to  hiih  by  the  escape  of  his  associate  in  guilt, — ;this 
intelligence  was  iriost  ^elcorae*  iind  'OsWalfl  tlaturally  wished  to 
abi»tain  from  pursuit  of  an  oiBfender,  of  whom  tiie  seizure  might  de- 
tect his  own  share  in  the  offence.  He  therefore  affected  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  Wilfrid^s  assertion,  and  coldly  remarked,  that  at 
all  events,  the  rigid  p*oj|ecutiiori  of  justice,  'm  timi^'of  civil  discord, 
was  scarcely  attainable.  But  an  opinion  thus  feebly  urged^  by.him 
who  had  the  power  to.cotnmand,  was  inimediately  set  aside  at  the 
Voice  of  a  young  stranger,  by  whom  Oswald  was,  at  tbut  time,  ac- 
cidentally accompanied.  His  name  was  Redmond  0*NeaIe,  the 
page  and  pupil  of  Rokeby,  who,  being  made  pris6ner  at  Marstoa 
Moor,  had  been  ordered  on  his  parole  to  Barnard  Castle,  and  had 
tient  Redmond  before  him,  to  announce  his  arrival.  Redmond  had 
"been  present  in  the  battle;  had  been  immediately  opposed  to  Mor- 
'tham's  corp^;'hkd  ardently  sought  an  opportunity  of  engagiqg  in 
Combat  with  that  commander,  and  had  been  a  spectator  of  the 
shot,  by  which  Bertram  brought  him  to  the  ground,  -ITiis  youth, 
springing  from  his.  horse,  -ind  adjuring  all  who  heard  him  to^  join 
in  the  chase,  rushed  forward  into  the  >vood,  followed  by  Wilfrid, 
and  by  the  ^'hole  troop ;  whilst  thie  cowardly  Oswald,  forgotten 
by  his  attendants^'  harassed  by  remorsie,  breathless  with  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  every  sound,' and  leamng  his  trembling  limbs 
against  a  tree,  stood,  an  (itj^ct  Of  surprize  and  ridicule  to  the  pass- 
ing rustics.  Meanwhile  tbe  trances  of  tlie  fugitive  became  less 
and  less  distinct;  the  pursuit  appeared  soon  to  be  hopeless;  the 
soldiers  returned,  one  by  one;  and^  at  length,  though  after  a  consi- 
derable interval,  the  fatigued  and  Exhausted  NVilfrid,  ^hose  report, 
that  Redmond  alone  continued  to  persevere  in  the  search,  com- 
pletely dissipated  the  alarms  of  Wye  I  iffe.  .During  the  march 
oack  to  Barnard  Castle,  he  explains  to  his  son  that,  the  Redmond 
whom  he  had  been  ^o  earnest  to  assist,  is  his  rival,  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  Matilda's  dffection,  and  of  her  father's  esteem ;  but 
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^^ndings;  ow  yoice,  in  whatever direcUwi he flwv^d, filwi^ start-i 
led  him  by  it§  sdbiouts ;  tsyice,  wbein  quite  breatbles3,  and  coBaj>el- 
led  to  C0^ch  beuead^  tbe  br^Ke,  be  was  toui^d  by  the  very  bought^ 
yihjuck  we^e  displaced  by  bis  persecutor. 

y. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 

Of  the  bald  youth  whp  led  tbe  chace, 

Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 

Climbed  ev^ry  height  to  look  iarpund^ 

Then  rushing  on  wiih  naked  ?^ord. 

Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  ex()lored. 

Twas  RedmoBd — by  the  azure  eye ; 

Twas  Redmond — by  the  lock?  thatily 

Disordered  from  his  glowing  cheek  ;  ,   , 

Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak, 

A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 

Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 

The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien, 

Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen. 

A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find, 

For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind, 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free^i 

The  charm  of  regularity ;   ,  * 

But  every  feature  had  the  power 

To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 

Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye ; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  &re, 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 

Or  soft  and  saddened  glances  show 

Her  ready  sympathy,  with  woe ; 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 

When  various  feelhigs  are  combinedy 

When  joy  and*  sorrow  mi Dgie  near, . 

And  hope's  bright  wings  are  checked  by  iear^ 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down,  .      ^i  - 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frowa '; 

In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve^ 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love. 

With  every  change  his  features  played* 

As  aspens  shew  the  light  and  shade.'-^p.  107.  -:       , 

But  even  Redmond  was,  ultimately,  foiled;  and  Bertram  Wat 
left  to  meditate,  in  perfect  security,  on  ^e  wonders  of  this  eventfiil 
morning.  That  Mortham  had  fallen,  by  his  hand,  in  the  battle>of 
the  pneceding  day^  he  was  very  sure ;  that  the  same  Mortham  (or 
his  ghost)  had  dogged  his  steps  through  the  yew-grove,  had  disa^ 
p^i^d. behind  the  tomb^  and  had  risen  from  thence  to  disappoint 
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his  revenge  on  Wilfrid^  he  was  disposed  to  believe ;  that  Oswild  ^ 
had  betrayed  hiiQ^  and,  w^th  a  view  to  secure  the  tr^fure  concfliiled 
iiKthft^sepulchtiev  bad  > placed  an  armed  force  under  the  comndvid 
of  Redmond  for  his  destruction,  he  felt  perfectly  cQiwinced:  mA^ 
as  Mortham,  if  really  living,  must  be  proof  against  his  vengeance, 
he  resolved  to  direct  it,  in  futures,  against  Oswald,  Redmond  and 
Wilfrid.  Whilst  tlius  occupied,  a  dazzling  light,  which  seemed  to 
be  reflected  from  some  >vArlike  we^on,  flj^shed  across  his  view : 
he  started  up,  gazed  a^d  listened  in  vain,  r^psed  into  meditation, 
and  was  again  roused  by  the  voice  pf  an  old  comrade,  who  wel* 
comed  him  to  the  banks  of  Greta.  The  pame  of  this  personage 
was  Guy  Denzil  ^  who,  having  drawn  together  a  band  of  outlaws, 
and  found  a  safe  retreat  for  them  in  a  cavern  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  proposed  to  abdicate  the  command  of  them,  in  favour 
of  Bertram,  whose  dauntless  spirit  could  alone  secure  their  obedi- 
ence. Bertram  ac6epts  the  offer;  is  hailied,  as  their  leader,  by  the 
confederates  in  the  cavern^  and  learns,  to  his  surprize,  during  a 
secret  conference^  \yith  his  fi'icpd}  that  the  treasure  which  he  had 
sought  through  so  much  guilt  and  dangler,  had  been,  long  since, 
transferred  to  Rokeby  Hall;  that  to  gain  possession  of  it  is  Den* 
zil's  present  object ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  secret  postern 
which,  when  opened  by  a  confederate,  whom  he  has  laid  a  plan  for 
introducing  into  the  mansion,  will  give  them  easy  access  to  the  in« 
terior,  and  enable  them  to  overpower  the  servants  by  whom  the 
treasure  is  guards ;  and  that  a  spy  is  actually  employed  in  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  Matilda,  who  may,  .perhaps,  be  carried  off 
whilst  walking  at  a  di;^tance  from  her  attendants,  and  afford  them 
the  means  of  extorting  a  larg?  $iup  for  her  ransom.  This  confe- 
rence is  occasionally  in^rrupt^d  by  the. turbulent  mirth  of  the  crew 
joining  in  chorus  with  the  voice  and  harp  of  a  young  profligate 
named  Edmund  of  Winston,  whom  Denzil  points  out  to  Ber- 
tram as  a  promising  agent  in  the  pi^osecution  of  their  schemes.  On 
the  arrival  ©f  a  iqjy  wfeo  reports  that  Matilda,  accompanied  Only 
by  Redmond  and  Wilfrid,  is  walking  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
forest,  Bertram  and  Denzil  arrii  themselves,  and,  with  four  asso- 
ciates, sally  fortlf  in  quest  of  her. 

Canto  IV.  The  spy's  information  was  perfectly  correct.  Ma- 
tild^i  had,  at  ^i^  tijtie,  piujch  to  impart  to  Redmond  and  Wilfrid; 
and  Redmorul  and  Wilfrid  had,  or  thought  they  had,  at  all  times, 
iiiUGb4ta  dis^hss  witji  Matilda.  To  Wilfrid,  as  a  tried  and  trustv 
Trieidd,;  she. aligned  a  seat  on  the  turf  beside^her ;  Redmond  placed 
lilmailf  ds'  he  thdught  fit;  that  is,  sufficiently  liigh  to  he^,  ann^ 
JQiJV  ittthe  conference,  and  so  as  to  gaze  at  (he  object  of  his  affee^ 
tiop,  vfidiout  awakening  her  blushes.  « 
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Wreatbed  in  its  dark-brown  riogfy  her  harr 

Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair. 

Half  bid  and  half  revealed  to  view 

Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 

The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak. 

So  slightly  tinged  the  muden's  cheek, 

That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale. 

But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale, 

Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 

Or  beard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 

Or  when  of  interest  was  expressed 

Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast, 

The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 

Rivalled  the  blush  of  rising  day. 

There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eye-lash  dark  and  down-cast  eye; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned; 

Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given. 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  heaven. 

In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play, 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 

Full  ofi  her  doating  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime. 

Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  time, 

And  her  so/t  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  slain, 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretolcl, 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold. 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

M'ith  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 

All  lowered  around  the  lovely  maid, 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade/ — p.  158— *l60. 

But  whence  aros^  the  passion  which  thus  saddens  her,  and  why 
is  the  image  of  this  stranger  Redmond,  the  chief  object  of  Matil- 
fla's  visions  ?  The  poet  has  interrupted  his  irarralive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  this  question. 

It  is  w^l!  known  that  the  O'Neales  disputed  with  the  warlike 
Elizabeth,  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  jmrt-  of  Ireland;  that  they 
toiled  some  ^f  the  ablest  Eogllsh  Generals;  and  that  they  totally 
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^t  the  battle  of  B(^ck-\yater.  Amoi^st  the  prisoners  on  that  fatal 
day,  were  Rbieby  ai^a  Mprtham,  then  in  their  early  youths,  who 
were  resQued  from  |he  general  slaughter  by  Tiirlough  O'Neale, 
the  tanisty  or  heir  apparent  pf  Tyrone,  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  finalty  dismissed  without  ransom.  From  that  time 
Rokeby  remained  at  his  family  mansioo;  and,  whilst  Mortham  was 
carrying  arms*  in  South  Anierica,.occrfpied  himself  in  the  less  dan- 
gerous pursuits  of  the  chase,  and  iti  the  eiercise  of  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality. At  one  of  his  festive  mefefingisi,  aixl  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
iiigbt,  a  man,  whose  language  and  appearance  were  equally  un- 
couth, being  suddenly  introduced  iiitb  the  hall,  staggered  up  to  the 
fire,  and  unfolding  his  mantle,  \vliich  was  stained  with  blood,  and 
MtifF  with  ice,  cautiously  drew  from  under  it,  and  deposited  on  the 
hearth,  a  little  boy  of  exquisite  beauty ;  whom  he  declared  to  be  tlie 
grandson  of  Turlough  O'Neale,  eutruiited  to  his  charge  by  that 
chieftain,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Mortham,  or  of  Rokeby  Having  concluded  his  message,  and  with'  ^ 
eager  and  savage  eloquence  adjured  the  knight  to  cherish  the  orphan 
of  a  friend  and  bcnefectoF,  now  weakened  by  age,  and  crushed  by 
oppression ;  he  declared  that  lie  should  at  length  die  contented,  and 
instantly  dropped,  '  He  had  received  a  nidrtaiwound;  and  expired, 
after  sobl>ing  out  a  prayer  to  his  tutelary  saint,  and  his  last  blessing 
on  the  child ;  from  whose  i^icoherent  exclamations  it  was  discovered 
that  this  trusty  adherent  was  hi§  foster-father,  wlio  had  been  fur- 
lushed  with  various  letters,  and  credentials;  as  Mell  as  widi  pre- 
sents of  diSerent  kinds,  but  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the 
adjoining  forest;  and  after  being  plundered  had,  with  difficulty, 
crawled  to  the  castle  gate.  "  ' 

'  The  tear,  down  childhood's  check  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  tTie  rose;       , ,     \ 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  1)y 
And  waves  the' bush,  the'floweri^'dry.' 

Tlie  orpbau  soon  recovered  his-  gaiety ;  accepted  and  returned 
the  caresses  of  his  adopted  father;  became  the  happy  playmate  of 
the  still  younger  Matilda,  'iUnl  tliough  he  continued  to  cherish  tlie 
recollection  of  the  couotry  in  wliich  he  had  passed  his  infancy,  in- 
sensibly began  to  find  that  recollection  unmixed  witti  regret.  The 
uMilpqpj.  of  childhood  l»^t>vee<i  Redmond  and  Matilda,  conlGlrmed 
by.Jtk^bit^UDbfpkeB  by  separation,  undissipated  by  the  ipterveotioa 
of  any,o^er  objects,  iipperpeptibly  grew.mto  a  jpuitual  atUich- 
ipent,  which  was  cherished  by  both  without  vcruple  or  alarm,  tiU 
ti^jsg||icitatians  of  Oswald  in  favour  of  Wilfrid,  awakened  them,  to 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  of  suspense.  Rokeby,  indeed,  a  zealous 
iioysdist^  bad  sworn  that  a  rebel's  son  sliould  never  become  the 
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husband  of  his  daughter:  he  loved  Redinond;  had  confided  to 
him  the  guard  of  hi»  standard;  had  often  witnessed,  with  exulta- 
tion>  the  valour  which  it  excited  in  him ;  and  had  twice,  during  the 
battle  of  Marston^  owed  his  life  to  the  efforts  of  his  heroic  pupil. 
But  Rokeby  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  the 
treacherous  Oswald.  Redmond,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  inter- 
view with  his  mistress,  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  more  sanguine 
than  that  of  the  ever-desponding  Wilfrid. 

,  Matilda  wished  for  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  both  in  the 
execution  of  a  sacred  charge  committed  to  her  care.  She  observed 
that  her  uncle  Mortbam^  whose  gloomy  demeanour  and  stem  po- 
litical principles  ill-accorided  with  the  cheerful  temper,  and  courtly- 
tenets  of  her  father,  but  whose  tenderness  for  her  was  uniform,  had 
confided  to  her,  together  with  his  treasures,  a  letter,  which  though 
wild  and  unconnected,  would  explain  to  them  the  cause  of  his  un^- 
deviating  sadness,  and  of  his  apparently  capricious  conduct.  It 
told  that  in  his  youth  he  had  clandestinely  married,  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  secretly  conveyed  to  Mortham,  a  lovely  woman, 
wl^om^  even  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  continued  tp  conceal  from 
,  every  eye  but  that  of  a  single  friend  in  whom  he  placed  the  most 
entire,  thougk  the  most  unmerited  confidence.  The  villain  at- 
tempted to  seduce  her,  and,  when  repulsed,  contrived  her  destnic- 
tion.  One  day,  after  rising  from  table,  she  w  as  seen  to  walk  with 
a  hurried  pace,  and  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  towards  a  grove  of  yews 
in  the  park.  Mortham,  still  at  table,  and  somewhat  heated  with 
wine,  remarked  the  singularity  of  her  demeanour,  and  turning  to 
his  companion,  whose  eves  were  also  directed  towards  her,  ob- 
served on  his.  countenance  a  sarcastic  smile,  of  which  he  instantly 
and  angrily  demanded  the  cause.  He  was  answered,  with  feigned 
reluctance,  'that  there  was  a  gallant  concealed  in  the  wood ;  upon 
which|  stung  with  jealousy,  he  seized  a  cross-bow,  rushed  out  in 
pursuit  of  t)]e  fugitive,  and  saw  lier  throw  herself  into  the  em- 
brace of  a  stranger.  His  vengeance  was  instantaneous  and  fiital ; 
(he  saine  arrow  passed  through  the  hearts  of  both  victims ;  and  on 
reaching  the  spot  he  discovered  his  Edith  in  the  arms  of  her  mur- 
dered brother  who,,  having  at  last  discovered  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat, had  visited  her  to  concert  with  him  die  means  of  appeasing 
her  fadier*s  displeasure.  The  intolerable  agonies  of  remorse  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  his  crime  were  only  suspended  by  a  tem- 
porary frenzy,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  his  infant  son  wa» 
surprised  and  carried  off  by  some  unknown  means,  and  the  viltain 
who  had  caused  all  his  calamities,  escaped,  as  was  supposed,  into 
some  distant  country.  On  the  recovery  of  his  senses,  Mortham 
found  tbat,  although  the  circumstances  of  this  frightful  tragedy 
could  not  be  wholly  concealed,  his  faithful  domestics  had  so  mo- 
dified 
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dified  thein  as  to  prevent  tl^e  knowledge  of  his  guilt;  but  the  bopesr 
of  satisfying  his  vengeance  or  of  meeting  deaths  drove  himintoi 
^xile.  Hence  his  connection  with  the  band  of  freebooters  in 
America,  ainrd  with  Bertram  whom  he  had  brought  home  as  the 
intended  instrument  of  his  farther  designs.  But  the  sober  voice  of 
religion  had,  at  length,  taught  him  humility  and  forbearance;  he 
had  seen  the  perfidious  destroyer  of  his  peace ;  had  claimed  from 
him  his  only  child ;  had  failed  of  obtaining  bis  request;  and  had 
slill  refrained  from  dying  his  hands  in  blood. 

Thus  far  had  the  narrative  proceeded,  when  a  sudden  rustling 
was  heard  in  the  diicket.  Redmond  sprang  up,  and  supposing  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  alarm,  again  resumed  his  seat;  yet  Guy 
Denasil  recoiled  in  dismay.  Bertram  then  seized  the  carbiiie,  and 
though  more  than  once  foiled  by  the  accidental  interposition  of 
Matilda^  bad  gained  a  steady  aim  and  was  on  the  point  of  drawing 
the  trigger,  when  he  was  stopped  and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat,  by  the  sudden  approach  of  an  armed  force.  In  the  meai^ 
time,  Matilda  and  her  companions  resumed  the  perusal  of  Mor* 
tham*s  letter,  iu  which  he  annduhced  bis  resolution  of  passing 
three  years  in  quest,  of  his  son ;  for  whose  use^  he  requested  Matilda 
to  guard  the  treasure  intrusted  to  her,  and  to  employ  it,  after  that 
period,  in  such  charitable  iises  as  ^e  should  think*  fit.  For  the 
better  security  of  this  treasure,  Wilfrid  propbj?ed  to  remove  it  froai 
Rokeby  to  Barnard  Castle,  by  means  of  the  troops  which  fatt 
father  had  placed  under  his  orders;  and  was  much  surprised  at 
finding  himself  surrounded,  at  the  moinent,  by  those  very  troops, 
and  at  hearing  from  the  officer,  that  they  had  been  sent  in  all  haste 
for  his  protection.  A  stranger,  it  seems,  had  announced  to  them; 
whilst  exercising  on  an  adjoining  platb,  that  their  master  and  his 
companions  were  way^laid  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  a  short  searck 
in  the  thicket,  proved  the  truth  of  the  information,  by  the  discovery 
of  Denzil's  carbine,  which  Bertram  had  thrown  away,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  flight.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  Matilda 
should,  for  the  pres€;nt,  be  attended  home  by  Redmond  with  a  small 
guard,  and  that  Wilfrid  should  join  them  in  the  evening  with  a 
force  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  herself  and  the  treasure. 

Canto  V.  Wilfrid,  aware  of  his  father's  avarice,  and  therefore 
anxious  to  conceal  from  him  his  present  purpose,  gave  orders  tliat 
his  guard  should  meet  him  at  Rokeby  at  midnight,  and  delayed  bis 
own  departure  till  the  evening  was  far  advanced.  Matilda,  w  the 
eve  of  quitting  her  native  mansion,  and  of  sharing  her  father's  mL 
prisonment,  had  just  completed  her  preparations,  and  Redmond,  by 
her  dii*ections,  was  still  occupied  in  arming  and  arraying  the  few 
domestics  who  were  to  accompany  her  march,  when  her  frieiidly 
visitor  was  ushered  by  torch  tight,  into  the  vast  and  antiquaHHJl. 
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hally  once  tlie  habitual  seat  of  festivity,  but  now  dilapidated  and- 
desolate.  The  purpose  of  the  interview,  the  time,  and  the  place, 
had  an  immediate  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  rivals,  inducing 
them  to  suspend  their  opposite  pretensions,  and  to  unite  their 
efforts  in  favour  of  the  helpless  object  of  their  affection.  Red* 
mond  frankly  proffered  bis  hand  to  Wilfrid,  who*  accepted  the 
friendly  overture;  and  the  applauding  smiles  of  Matilda  repaid 
both  for  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  hostility.  Tlius  satisfied 
with  each  other,  and  with  themselves,  the  young  friends  were  be* 
ginning  to  enjoy  that  cheerfulness  with  which  youth  is  sure  to  light 
up  every  interval  of  calamity,  when  their  attention  was  arrested  by* 
a  knock  at  the  outer  gate,  accompanied  by  the  very  melodious 
voice  of  a  minstrel,  who  humbly  entreated  admission  for  a  fatigued 
and  benighted  wanderer.  During  a  long  contest  betweea  the  cau* 
tious  and  unmusical  porter,  and  this  importunate  vi^ant,  Matilda 
extorts  from  Wilfrid,  to  whom  she  promises  a  wreath  of  holliesr' 
stnd  lilies  as  a  reward,^  the  following  elegant  and  pathetic  lay. 

XIII. 

.•'THE  C  YPIVESS  V  aB AT«. 

*  O  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress. tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  varnished  holly's  all  too  bright,. 
The  Mayrfiower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for'  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temple  twine 

With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine ; 

The  manly  oak,,  the  pensive  yew, 

To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ;   . 

The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  livcj 

But  that  Matilda  will  not  give;  *  , 

Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me» 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 

.  .  Let  merry  England  proudly. rear 

'      ..      Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear ^ 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  hare-bell  dipped  in  dew  ,, 
On  favoured  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green'-- 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  miiistreh  hair; 

*  •  And, 
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And»  Ti^hile  his  crown  of  laurel  leaviis'  ^       '  , 

With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 

Xet  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  telL ; 

But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell,    , 

Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me,. 

And  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree. 

Yes!  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough ; 
B«t,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now ! 
Stay  til)  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  looked,  and  loved  my  last ! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
^  ■':  ^  Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 

*  And  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree.' — p.  226. 

Matilda,  anxious  to  distract,  the  melancholy  'which  her  heart 
M'ould  not  peroiit  her  to  remove,  hastily  ordered  that  the  stranger 
;shouId  be  admitted  into  the  hall;  and  that  all  her  domestics  should 
he  allowed  to  partake  of  the  amusement  which  he  m^ht  fumisbw 
The  harper  was  Edmund  of  Wuiston,  the  artful  pupil  of  Guy 
Denzily  who  had  already  found  means,  during  the  bustle  of  his 
iirst  reception  into  the  porch,  to  execute  a  part  of  bis  commi^sioii 
by  loosening  the  bolt  of  the  postern,  and  to  whom  it  only  remained 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  his  whole  audience  in  the  hall,  whil^ijt . 
-{lis  confederates  were  securiiig  the  principal  avenues  to  the  castle. 
This,  too,  he  effected  with  infinite  address;  but  at  the  moment 
"wben  his  skill  was  triumphant;  was  awakened  to  remorse  by  the 
graces  of  his  lovely  victiip»  and  was  endeavouring,  by  an  ai  tful  de* 
Jay  of  the  pi^concer^  s^pial,  and  by  a  tediously  protracted  ditty 
io  defeat  the  cons^piracy,  v4iM  the  impetuous  Beitram,  driving  be^ 
fore  him  the  astonished  menials  of  the  custle,  and  followed  by  hi$ 
associates  with  levelled  muskets,  denounced  instant  death  to  those 
who  should  offer  any  retiistance.  Fortunately,  a  wicket  near  jtb^ 
chimney  communicated  with  a  subterraneous  pas^ge  into  die 
wood,  and  through  this,  whilst  the  interposition  of  the  servaiJts  iii 
defence  of  their  mistress  ga^e  a  moment's  respite,  Redmond  di« 
rected  Wilfrid  to  bear  off  the  faintuig  Matilda.  She  revives,  cast* 
a  vacant  glance  on  her  deliverer,  looks  wildly  round  in  search  of 
Kedmond,  despairs  of  his  safety,  feels  that  life  is  wortl^less  M'ithout 
him,  and  gives  utterance  to  this  feeling  in  a  tone  of  scorn  which 
appals  and  revolts  the  generous  Wilfrid.  A  second  moment  bring9 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  injustice ;  but  he  is  gone,  after  telling  her  that 
«he  will  presently  be  safe  undi^r  the  care  of  bis  approaching  guard, 
and  that  he  flies  to  share  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  llius  deserted, 
she  watches  in  dreadful  suspense  the  shadows  of  the  struggling 
tCombaii»nts,  as  tliey  are  projected  on  the  windows  of  the  castle >* 
.     ,  I  I  3     *  sees 
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sees  the  flash  of  their  muskets;  trembles  at  the  thunder  of  their 
vollies  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  battle,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded^  and  is  finally  roused  from  despair  by  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
frid's troop.  She  flies  to  meet  diem^  urges  them  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  their  lord,  and  indulges  a  momentar}*  hope  which  is 
checked  by  new  terrors.  The  castle  is  on  fire.  Ihe  clouds  of 
smoke  are  shortly  succeeded  by  torrents  of  flame,  which  burst 
through  the  casements  and  gain  the  roof.  The  drawbridge  is 
lowered,  the  scene  of  tumult  is  transferred  to  the  lawn,  and  whilst 
,  every  eye  is  turned  to  the  conflagrntion,  the  tremendous  Bertram^ 
*  his  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair,'  issuing  like  a  fiend  from  the 
blazing  pile,  bursts  through  a  crowd  of  assailants,  and  gains  shel- 
ter amidst  the  shades  of  the  forest.  Guy  Denzil  had  been  over- 
powered and  secured ;  the  wretched  minstrel  was  preserved  from 
bis  pursuers  by  the  interposition  of  Matilda,  the  rest  of  the  gang 
had  perished.  Last  of  all,  the  generous  Redmond  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  postern  bearing  the  apparently  lif^ess  Wilfrid> 
whom,  wbeti  felled  to  the  ground,  he  had  protected  from  farther 
iiijury,  had  guarded  throughout  the  coilflict,  had  finally  rescued 
from  thiB  ruins,  and  now^  with  the  assistance  of  Matilda,  succeeded 
m  restoring  to  life.  Supported  on  horseback  byttwo^of  bis 
attendants,  and  accompanied  by  his  rival  and  his  metfess,  the 
founded  youth  was  slowly  conveyed  to  Barnard  Castle.   ' 

Canto  VI.  Three  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  third  night  was  far 
l^dvanced,  when  the  minstrel  Edmund,  pale  and  trembling,  again 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Having  struck  a  light  and 
kindled  a  lamp,  he  seemed  absorbed  for  a  while  in  feelings  of  hor- 
ror and  remorse,  at  the  sight  of  the  place  whence  he  had  so 
lately  departed,  accompanied  by  the  noisy  applause  of  die  mis- 
creants whosfe  dying  yell  had  since  soimded  in  his  ears.  Then  sur* 
trying  llie  floor  with  a  look  of  earnest  attention,  he  careftdly  mea- 
sured a  few  paces  from  the  hearth  towards  the  centre,  opened  the 
ground  with  a  mattock,  and,  after  a  short  search,  discovered  a  steel 
basket,  containing  a  chain  and  reliquary  of  gold.  His  hand  was 
on  the  hasp  of  •  the  casket  when  he  again  dropped  it,  widi  a  loud 
shriek,  on  feeling  his  shoulder  seized  by  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  It 
ws»  Bertram,  who,  after  long  wandering^  in  search  of  some  asyhnn, 
had  at  that  moment  returned  lo  the  cave,^nd  who,  laughing  at  ins 
fears,  desired  him  to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  had  escaped 
from  prison,  and  die  reason  of  his  present  occupation.  £<kniH]d, 
atill  trembling,  began  his  narrative.  ^  Denzil  and  myself,  after  pass- 
ing two  nights  in  a  dungeon  were,  this  morning,  visited  by  Oswald 
who,  addressing  Guy,  with  whose  history  he  was  well  acquainted, 
fainted  a  wish  to  employ  him  in  a  business  of  moment,  on  being 
fifmished  with  some  secure  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  Denzil,  -ever  ready 
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mth  an  answer^  replied,  that  his  only  child  should  be  left  as  that 
pledge,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  me,  \i'ho,  nestling  in  my  straw, 
bad  hitherto  escaped  the  baron's  notice.  The  lie  succeeded:  \ve 
were  unfettered,  and  conducted  to  a  secret  conference,  wh^re 
Oswald  declared  to  us,  that  bis  present  object  was  to  promote  the 
union  of  Wilfrid  and  Matilda;  a  marriage  desired  by  both,  but  ob- 
stinately opposed  by  the  prejudiced  Rokeby,  who  wished  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  a  base-born  Irish  brat  fostered  under  his  tuition;  that 
such  obstinacy  could  only  be  overcome  by  salutary  restraint;  and 
that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  might  be  found,  if  some  witnesses 
were  to  be  induced  to  swear  that  they  had  been  suborned  by 
Rokeby  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Bar- 
nard Castle.  Den;?il  instantly  consented  to  sign  a  deposition  to 
this  effect;  and  I  was  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Oswald,  with  well-feigned  alarm,  ordered  his  garrison 
under  arms,  manned  every  tower,  confined  his  prisoners  in  irons, 
and  summoned  all  the  cavaliers  within  his  jurisdiction  to  atteud  ^t 
their  trial,  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  high  church  at  Eglistone. 
His  exultation,  however,  was  changed  into  visible  and  undissem- 
bled  agony,  by  a  letter  left,  as  it  was  said,  at  the  gate  by  a  muffled 
borseroan.  Unable  to  conceal  the  excess  of  his  agitation  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  counsels  of  Denzil ;  and  after  telling  him  that  Mor- 
tham  was  still  alive,  (the  cowardly  bravo  who  attempted  to  murder 
him,  having  only  killed  his  horse  without  injury  to  the  rider,)  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  letter,  in  which  Mortham,  after  accusing  him  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  misery,  of  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  and 
fame,  and  fortune,  offered  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  that  child, 
an  oblivion  of  ail  past  injuries,  but  threatened  instant  revenge  as 
the  punishment  of  a  refusal.  Here  Oswald  called  heaven  to  wit- 
ness his  ^norance  of  the  boy's  fate,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  restore 
kim  to  his  hereditary  honours;  when  Denzil  sarcastically  replied, 
tbat  such  a  wish  mi|ght  be  readily  accomplished ;  the  true  heir  of 
Mortham  being  no  other  than  Redmond  O'Neale. 

*  He  then,  undaunted  by  the  rage  which  this  assertion  excited, 
proceeded  to  prove  it. 

**  It  was  my  lot,"  said  he,  "  on  the  nigbt  when  Redmond  was  first 
conveyed  to  Rokeby,  to  obtain,  no  matter  by  what  means,  a  casket* 
containing,  together  with  many  valuable  trinkets,  a  long  inscription  on 
golden  tablets  written  in  the  tris'h  character,  which,  though  at  that  time 
unknown  to  me,  1  have  iearnt,  during  some  stay  in  Ireland,  to  decipher. 
Some  fiarther  clue  was,  indeed,  stiil  wanting ;  but  with  this  I  have  been 
furnished  within  these  few  days  by  Matilda,' from  whose  lips  I  over- 
heard the  whole  of  Mortham's  story.  The  result  is,  that  the  beau- 
tiful Edith,  clandestinely  married  to  Mortham,  was  the  daughter  of 
O'Neale,  who,  at  first  indignant  at  her  flight,  but  afterwards  relenting, 
sent  bis  ton  to  that  fatal  interview,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  not 
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\inkno\vn  to  Lord  Wycliffe.  In  retaliation  of  their  death  he  caused 
Mortham's  infant  child  to  be  kidnapped,  gave  him  his  own  name,  and 
bred  him  as  the  future  chief  of  the  clan ;  but  when  himself  dispossessed 
of  his  territory,  reluctantly  consigned  the  boy  to  the  care  of  a  guide 
who  was  charged  in  the  first  instance  to  convey  him  to  Mortham.     Of 

•  the  fate  of  that  guide  I  need  say  nothing/' 

'  This  statement  was  followed  by  a  secret  but  apparently  ani- 
mated discussion  between  Oswald  and  Denzil,  nhich  ended  wifli 

•  little  satisfaction  to  the  latter,  who  was  told  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  dispatch  his  son  in  c^uest  of  the  tokens,  but  must  himself  remain 
as  a  hostage  in  the  castle,  with  the  certainty  that  speedy  death,  or 
freedom  and  ample  remuneration,  would  follow  the  faithful  or 
treacherous  execution  of  my  trust.  Denztl,  thus  entangled,  was 
compelled  to  trust  me  with  his  seciet;  and  Oswald  gave  me  this 
letter  which  I  must  carry  to  Mortham,  who  is  concealed  at  the 
hut  of  the  forester  in  Thorsgill,  from  whence,  by  mere  accident, 
he  lately  discovered  our  ambuscade/  Thus  euded  Edmund's  nar- 
rative. Bertram,  whose  indignation  it  had  roused  almost  to  mad- 
ness, seized  Oswald's  letter,  tore  it  to  shreds,  and  fiercely  demand- 
ed from  Edmund,  the  confession  of  his  present  purpose.  '  It  is  to 
atone  for  my  crimes;  to  serve  Mortham,  if  permitted  so  to  do; 
and  to  leave  the  odious  Denzil  to  his  fate.'  Calmed  by  this 
assurance,  Bertram  gave  way  to  silent  reflectioil.  His  pride  could 
not  deny  that  be  had  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  cowardly 
Oswald,  whom  he  hated  and  despised;  aud  that  the  friend  whose 
supposed  arrogance  he  had  sought  to  punish  by  assassination,  was 
an  old  man  bowed  down  by  calamities,  w  hich,  if  known,  jnust  have 
instantly  disarmed  the  most  vindictive  enemy:  he  stood  self-con- 
demned; and  having,  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  con- 
fessed to  the  astonished  Edmund  his  deep  contrition,  ordered  him 
to  can7  that  confession  to  Mortham,  who,  coupling  it  vrith  the 
consideration  of  his  past  services,  might,  perhaps^  be  induced  to 
think  less  harshly  of  his  memory. 

'  And  now  (added  he) 

my  race  of  terror  run, 

^Uf\^  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray. 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay  ; 
\Vith  disk  like  battle-target  red. 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 
1  hen  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night. 

XXIII. 

"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     Fly, 
S^k  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hit ' 
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"l^o  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid,  •    ' 

And  lead  his  force  tp  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  {Iglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son.  , 

,  Now,  fare  thee  we^ll ;  for  night  draws  on, 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone.*" — p.  306. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced,  and  the  impatient  Oswald  bad 
often  cursed  the  delay  of  his  messenger,  when,  in  answer  to  his 

'  frequent  inquiries  whether  the  son  of  Denzil  were  not  yet  return- 
ed, he  was  answered  by  one  of  his  attendants,  that  Edmund  waft 
not  the  son,  but  the  pupil  of  Guy,  and  scarcely  less  famed  for 
knavery  than  his  preceptor.  Convinced  that  the  villain  who  bad 
thus  duped  him  must  have  intended  to  betray  him 'to  Mortham,  and 
resolved  to  remove  such  a  dangerous  witness,  he  ordered  the  in- 
stant execution  of  Denzil ;  which  being  performed,  be  began  his 
march  to  Eglistone,  leaving  directions  that  Wilfrid  should  hasten 
tojoiii  him  in  the  church.  He  was  ignorant  that  his  son,  so  long 
a  prey  to  a.  consuming  malady,  was  now  trembling  on  the  very 
verge  of  life  in  consequence  Qf  the  hurts  which  he  had  received  du- 
ring the  assault  of  Rokeby.  Yet  the  mandate  was  obeyed;  and 
the.  generous  youth  submitted  to  the  misery  of  witnessing  the  pub- 
lic and^uii^blushing  display  of  his  father's  guilt.     The  venerable 

'  BolTeby  bc^t^emned,  after  a  mock  trial,  to  instant  death,  but  in- 
vited to  annul  .the  sentence  by  consenting  to  an  alliance  with  the 
family  of  his  accusing  judge,  had  refused  to  accept  the  conditions;. 
Redmond  had  vainly  offered  his  single  lifi^  for  the  redemption  of 
his  chief,  when  Matilda,  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  her  father's 
danger,  faintly  expressed  her  submission  to  any  sentence  which 
Wilfrid  should  dictate.     Oswald  was  now  triumphant,  exultation 

'  sparkled  in  his  eyes  when  he  enjoited  his  son  to  take  the  hand  of 
his  bride,  but  it  was  changed  to  despair  when  he  beheld  the  altered 
form  of  the  unhappy  youth,  who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  atten- 
dant, and  slowly  advancing  towards  Matilda,  knelt  at  her  feet, 
disavowed  with  his  last  breath  any  participation  in  his  father's  ne- 
farious project,  kissed  her  hand,  and  expired:  By  this  blow,  even 
the  cowardly  heart  of  Wycliffe  was  roused  to  desperation.  Child- 
less, and  hopeless,  he  could  only  taste  the  savage  joy  of  inflicting 
similar  miseries.  He  ordered  all  his  prisoners  at  once  to  the  block ; 
but  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance  hesitated  to  obey  bis  frantic 
command,  aiid  during  this  moment  of  suspense,  a  sable  horseman 
entered  the  church  at  full  speed,  passed  like  lightning  through  the 
crowd,  discharged  the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  the  brain  of  Os- 
wald, suddenly  wheeled  his  charger,  who  floundered  on  the  pave- 
ment and  entangled  the  rider  in  his  fall.  It  was  only  at  such  ad- 
v^ntag^  that  the  soldiers,  who  now  closed  round  their  dead  com- 
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aander,  could  hope  to  subdue  the  gigantic  Bertrsfn,  who,  though 
pinned  to  the  ground,  mangled  by  wounds,  but  i^pparently  insen- 
sible of  pain  as  of  fear, 

*  Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free, 
Once  gained  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee;* 

and  at  length  silently  sunk  beneath  the  swords  of  his  numerous 
enemies. 

The  death  of  Bertram,  as  our  readers  will  have  anticipated,  U 
immediately  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Mortham  with  his  troops; 
by  the  recognition  of  Iledmond,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Ma- 
tilda. 

The  foregoinoj  sketch,  however  rude  and  imperfect,  will,  we 
trust,  afford  us  sufficient  grounds  for  the  defence  of  the  very  high 
praise  which  we  have  given,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
to  Mr.  Scott's  Rokeby :  but  before  we  enter  on  Ais  defence,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  state  the  cause  of  our  hesitation,  in  pronouncing 
such  opinion. 

We  confess  then,  that  in  the  language  and  versification  of  this 
,poem,  we  were,  in  the  first  instance,  disappointed.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  eitht  r  is  invaiiably  faulty  ;  neither  is  it  within  the 
power  of  accident  that  t!^e  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  should  uniiormly  invest  themselves  in  trivial  ex- 
pressions, or  in  dissonant  rhymes;  but  we  do  think  that  those 
golden  lines,  which  spontaneously  fasten  themselves  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  reader  are  more  rare,  and  that  instances  of  a  culpable, 
and  almost  slovenly  inattention  to  the  usual  rules  of  diction  and  of 
metre,  are  more  frequent  in  this,  than  in  any  preceding  work  of 
Mr.  Scott.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  adduce  the  following 
tjuotation,  which  occurs  in  p.  {8  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  descrip^ 
tion  which  is,  in  some  parts,  unusually  splendid : — 

Led  Bertram  Risingbam  the  koarts, 
That  countered  there  oh  adversi^^fitti^ 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Souala  El  Dorados  in  the  sky! 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  state^^ 
And  Lima  (^d  her  silver  gates; 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  marched  through^ 
And  sacked  tlte  ^lendours  ofFerUj 
Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  natlne, 
And,  Cortea,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fanie. 

Hie  author,  surely,  cannot  require  to  be  told,  that  the  feebleness 
of  these  jingling  couplets  is  less  offensive  than  tlieir  obscurity. 
The  first  line  is  unintelligible,  because  the  conditional  word  '  U*/ 
on  which  the  meaning  depends;  is  neither  epspressed  nor  in^plied  in 
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it ;  iund  the  third  lioe  is  equally  faulty^  because  the  sentencei  -  ^vrfiM 
restored  to  ittt  natural  order,  can  only  express  the  exact  converse  of 
the  speaker's  intention.  We  think  it  necessary  to  remoustratje 
ugainst  these  barbarous  inversions,  because  we  consider  the  rules  of 
grammar  as  the  only  shackles  to  which  the  Hudibrastic  inetr^^ 
rillr^^y  so  licentious,  can  be  confined  within  tolerable  limits. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  such  a  passage  as  the  foregoing^, 
.^o^ld  i)Ot  have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Scott,  or,  at  le^^ 
would  not  have  pass^  uncorrected  throi^h  the  press,  if  he  had  not 
£^t  c;on6dent  that  such  an  instance  of  carelessness  could  not  mate* 
liaUy  injure  his  long^stablished  reputation ;  and,  thus  far  at  least, 
Ji  svq^  instiio^e  serves  to  justify  the  general  o{»nion  which  we 
We  ckUV^Red*  Many  other  indications  of  the  hurry  with  which 
the  poem.w^  ushered  into  the  world  might,  if  it  were  necessary, 
be  easily  selected ;  but  this  one  shall  suffice.  Now,  as  a  habit  of 
OQglitgence  is  the  only  fault  against  which  it  can  be  requisite  to 
caution  a  writer,  whose  power  of  amusing  us  requires  nothing  mora 
.than  resoluUon  to  exert  it,  we  feel  ourselves  s^grieved  whenever 
liie  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  his  compositions,  is  not  coov* 
mensurate  to  our  expectations,  and  claim  the  right  of  seproaqhing 
imQ  for  our  disappointment — a  right  which,  if  9ot  umversally  re- 
jcognised  by  authors,  is  at  least  considered  by  qritios,  ^  coi^lri&ed 
40  iiaem  by  prescription. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  that  after  quotii^  a  most  unfavourable 

Secimen  <^  the  woti;,  \yhich  we  have  undertaken  to  examine,  we 
ould  jalso  lay  before  our  readers  the  plea  which  the  author  has 
iii|^  in  ^extenuation  of  all  the  charge^  that  might  be  preferred 
Jigaiost  hi9a : 

« *Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  talf, 
}|urrymg,  as  best  I  can^  along, 
The  heawjrs  and  the  hasty  song;— 
Juike  traveller  when  approaching  hom^ 
Who  sees  tfee  shades  of  evening  tom^y 
And  mubt  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  chuse  the  fair,  but  winding  way ; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend,' 
"Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend, 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough.' 

Assuredly,  if  such  lines  as  these  had  occurred  more  frequently 
in  Rokeby,  it  would  have  extorted  our  unqualified  admiration : 
jUod  although  we  lament  !thai  numerous  little  blemishes,  which 
might  have  been  easily  removed,  have  been  suffered  to  remain ; 
that  ipany  of  the  poetical  ot-iiamenta,  though  justly  conceived,  are 
faintly  and  indistinctly  'drawn,*  and  that  those  finishing  toucbei;, 
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;>vhicb  Mr.  Scott  has  the  talent  of  placing  with  peculiar  tast^  and 
propriety,  •  are  too  sparingly  scattered ;  we  readily  admit  that  be 
has  told  bis  ^  onward  tale^  with  great  vigour  aud  animation ;  and 
that  he  h^s  generally  redeemed  his  faults,  by  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  fancy,  or  by  the  interest  of  his  narrative. 

The  original  fiction  from  which  the  poem  is  derived,  appears  to 
us  to  be  constructed  with  considerable  ability.:  but  it  is  on  the 
felicity  with  which  the  poet  has  expanded  and  dramatized  it ;  on  the 
diversity  of  the  .characters ;  on  the  skill  with  which  they  are  un- 
folded, and  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  every  incident  is  r«idered 
subj^-ervient  to  his  final  purpose,  that  we  chiefly  found  our  preference 
x}f  this,  over  his  former  productions.  From  the  first  canto  to  the 
.  last,  nothing  is  superfluous.  The  arrival  of  a  nocturnal  visitor  at 
liarnard  Castle  is  announced  with  such  solemnity,  the  previous  terrors 
of  Oswald,  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of  Bertram,  his  abruptness 
and  discourtesy  of  demeanour,  are  so  minutely  delineated,  that  the 
picture  seems  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
^displaying  the  author's  powers  of  description;  yet  it  is  from  this  vi- 
sit, thatall  the  subsequent  incidents  naturally,  alid  almost  necessarily 
.flow.  Our  curiosity  is,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  poem, 
most  powerfully  excited ;  the  principal  actors  hi  the  scene,  exhibit 
themselves  distincly  to  our  view,  the  development  of  the  plot  is  per- 
fectly continuous,  and  our  attention  is  never  interrupted,  or  suf- 
fered to  rdax. 

In  delineating  the  actors  of  this  dramatic  tale,  we  have  little  ht^ 
sitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  more  successful  tiban  on 
'«ny  former  occasion.  Wilfrid,  a  personage  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  exhibits  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  not  unfreq^i^ently  combined  in  real  lif^, .  but,  so  far  as  we 
Can  recollect,  never  before  represented  in  poetry.  It  is  indeed  a 
character  which  required  to  be  touched  with  great  art  and  delicacy. 
The  reader  generally  expects  to  find  beauty  of  form,  strength, 
grace,  and  agility,  united  with  powerful  passions,  in  the  prominent 
tigures  of  romance ;  because  tliese  visible  qualities  are  the  most 
frequent  themes  of  panegyric,  and  usually  the  best  passports  to 
admiration.  The  absence  of  them  is  supposed  to  throw  an  air  of 
ridicule  on  thie  pretensions  of  -a  candidate  for  love,  or  glory.  An 
ordinary  poet,  therefore,  would  have  despaired  of  awakening  our 
'  sytn|Mitbie9  in  favor  of  that  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  keen  sen- 
sibility, which  at  once  animate  and  consume  the  frail  and  sickly 
•frame  of  Wilfrid:  yet  Wilfiid  is,  in  fact,  extremely  interesting; 
tind  his  death,  though  o&viousily  necessary  to  the  condign  pmiisb^ 
ment  of  Oswald;  to  the  future  repose  of  Matilda,  and  consequently 
^  the  consummation  of  the  poem,  leaves  strong  emotions  of  pity 
and  regret  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
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In  estimatiDg  the  relative  merits  of  similar  productions  of  art,  it 
istiut  fiiir  to  take  into  consideration  the  relative  diflSrulties  which 
the  artist  was  compelled  to  encomiter.  We  have,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, hazarded  the  opinion,  that  the  feudal  ages  of  modcrii 
EuToipey  like  die  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  are  peculiarly  fertile  i^ 
subjects  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry.  Mr.  Scott,  we  prc-t 
aiime,  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
legends  of  what  was  once  called  history,  and  is  now  considered  as . 
romance,  ventured  iiUo  this  untrodd^i  field,  and  givii^  the  reins 
lo  his  genius,  eKpatiated  for  a  time,  with  perfect  liberty,  and  wa»' 
accompanied  by  very  general  applause.  He  has  now  confined 
himself  within  much  narrower  limits,  a^d,  by  descending  to  the 
sober  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  renounced  nearly  all 
those  ornaments  of  Gothic  pageantry  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  taste  with  which  he  displayed  them,  had  been  tolerated,  and 
even  admired,  by  modern  readers.  He  ha$^  subjected  his  stylfe  t& 
a  severer  code  of  criticism.  The  language  of  the  poet  is  often  , 
unconsciously  referred  to  the  date  of  the  incidents  vvhich  he  relates; 
BO  that  what  is  careless  or  idiomatic  escapes  censure,  as  a  supposed 
anomaly  of  antique  diction:  and  it  is,  perhap,'  partly  Qwiiig  to 
this  impression,  that  the  phraseology  of  '  Marmion,'  and  of  the 
*  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  has  appeared  to  Us  to  be  less  faulty  than  tiat* 
of  the  present  poem. 

♦  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  confidently  persist  in  thinking  that  ia^ 
this  last  experiment,  Mr.  Scott's  popularity  will  be  still  fartheif  ^ 
<^nfiniied;  because'  we  have  found'  by  experience  that«  although 
during  the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  poem,  undeitaken  for  the 
gri^eation  of  our  curiosity,  some  blemishes  intruded  theilisejvei 
upon  our  notice,  the  merits  of  the  story,  and  the  mmute  shades  <rf » 
,  <4aracter  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  it,  have  been  sufficient,  da- 
ring many  succeediiig  perusals,  to  awaken  our  feelings,  and  to  a  er 
animate  and  sustain  our  attention. 
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information  of  the  Proprietors.     8vo.    .Ss.  €d. 

The  Practice  of  the  Customs  in  the  Entry,  Examination,  and  Delivery  of 
Goods  and  Merchandize.     8vo.    18s. 

DRA,MA. 

Four  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  translated  into  English — ^The  Clouds,  b) 
R.  Cumberland,  Esq.  The  Frogs,  by  C.  Danster,  A.  M.  Plutws,  by 
Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yomig.  The  Birds,  anonymous. 
8vo.     12s. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  Travesty.     In  Three  Acts.     12mo.    48. 

Spanish  Patriots  a  thousand  Years  Ago.    An  historical  Drama.    Ss.  6d« 

EDUCATION. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Accidence,  arranged  in  a  manner  convenient  for 
transcription ;  by  means  of  which  learners  soay  be  assisted  in  oommittiog  it  t» 
armory.    By  J.  Hodgkin.    5«. 
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500  Questions  on  Morray*s  Grammar  and  Irving's  Btetnents  of  English 
Composition.    By  James  Adair.     Is.  ' 

A  Grammar  of  Medicine  in  ail  its  branches,  for  the  use  of  students  and 
youths  designed  for  the  medical  profession.  With  plates,  questions,  &C.. 
l«mo.    78.  • 

A  Comparison  between  the  Idioms,  Genius,  and  Phraseology,  of  thm. 
French  and  £ngHsh  Languages^    By  J.  Daverger.    12mo.    5s. 

Letters  belonging  to  a  System  of  Book-keeping  and  Accouni«»  By  Aw 
Hodge.    2s. 

The  Son  of  a  Genius;  a  Tale  for  the  Use  of  Youth.     12mo.    5s. 

An  Introdiiction  to  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  foar  Principal  Rules  are  illus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  Questions,  Geographical,  Biograpbiqal,  and  Miscella- 
neous.   By.Richard  Chambers.     ISuio.     Is.  6d. 

Conseilsii  ma  Fille;  on  Nouveaux  Contes.    Par  J.  N.Bouilly.    12mo.  6s. 

An  E^say  on  the  Mind,  and  its  Moral  Education.    ISmo.    4s. 

Sermons  for  Schools,  one  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  four  for  Festi- 
▼al'a,  selected  and  abridged  from  Blair,  Home,  Gisborne,  Paley,  Porteus,  &c. 
&c.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Barrow.    6s. 

Diurnal  Readitiga^  being  Lessons  compiled  fVom  the  most  approved  autho- 
riiies,  and  calcttlated  to  combine  entertainment  with  instruction.    12mo.    68^ 

A  New  System  of  English  Grammar,  with  exercises  and  questions  for  exa^ 
aaination,, and  an  Appendix.     By  William  Angus,  A.M.  12mo.   5s. 

The  Translator's  Assistant,  being  a  Series  of  progressive  French  and  En)^ 
lish  Exercises  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  translation  of  T^iemaque.  By 
A.  Lindley,  author  of  the  Preparatory  French  Grammar.     3s. 

The  Geogfaph j  of  Modern  Europe,  in  which  &re  introduced  the  reeent  al- 
terations and  divisions  of  its  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states.  By  Gcorgff 
Richard  Hoafe.     ISmio.   8s, 

An  Abridgment  of  Dr.  diverts  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  for 
Schools.     12mo.    3s.  t 

The  Reciter ;  a  work  particularly  adapted  for  Schools;  consisting  of  Pieces 
moral,  religious,  and  sacred,  in  verse  and  prose.  By  I.  Wura.  Crown 
8vo.   78. 

Brief  View  of  the  respective  Claims  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  J.  Lancaster.    By 

I.  Hullings worth.    6d. 

English  Proverbial  Sayings  ^d  Maxims.     13rao.    5s. 
Rose  and  Emily;  ^or,  Sketches  of  Youth.   12mo.    69. 

GEOGEAPHT. 

Tjie  Oriental  Scenery  of  Hindostan,^  JPari  II. ;  containing  34  Views,  redu- 
oed  fiton\  the  folio  edition.    %  W.  I>apieU.    31.  3s. 

Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and .  the  West  Indiesi; 
yoUllI,4to.    ByJ,  Tjiompson.     11.  Us.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  a  singular  nation,  who  inhabit  the  Provinces  of  t\$^ 
Penjab,  sitaated  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Indus.  By  Sir  William  Mftl- 
.  colm.    8vo.    5s.  6d.  ^     " 

Elements  of  Universal  Geography,  ancient  and  modern ;  with  Historical, 
Classicdly  and  Mylliological  Notes.     By  A;  Picquot.    13mo.   5s. 

>  HISTORY. 

A  Chronological  Retrospect;,  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Events  of  Ma- 
homedan  History.    By  Major  Price.    Vol.  II.    4to.    3i.  10s. 

A  Chronological  Register  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  from 
the  Union  of  1708,  to  the  fourth  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Briuin  and  Ireland  iu  180r.    By  Robert  Beatsou,  LL.D.    3  vols.  8vo. 
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^  An  Account  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa.    Bjf  S^  Dellon.    8vp.   ^s. 

A  Dissertation  on  that  Portion  of  Scottish  Historj;  tenned  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,    By  A.  Panton.    8vo.    5s.    ,  . 

LAW.  . 

.  Law  of  Libel;  in  which  is  contained  a  general  History  of  this  Law  in  the 
ancient  Codes.    By  T.  L.  Holt.    8vo.   12s. 

Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason,  and  other 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Times; 
with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations.  Compiled  by  T.  Howell,  Esq.  Vol.  XV^ 
royal  8vo.    dls.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Offence  of  Libel.     By  W.  George.    Royal  8vo.     18s. 
'   A  Treatise  on  the  British  Constitution.     B;^  J.  Marshall.   8vo.    78. 

A  Digested  Abridgment  and  Comparative  View  of  the  Statute  Law  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  the  year  1811.    By  W.  Gabbett.  '  d  vols.  8vo.    31.  Ss. 

A  full  and  anthentic  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Simmonds,  Winter,  and  others, 
for  stealing  on  the  River  Thames.    By  J.  Hodgson.     8vo.    2s. 
.   A  Treatise  on  the.  Princi  pies  ^nd  Practice  of  the  Action  of  Ejectment.    By' 
W.  Adams.     8vo.   lOs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Election  Laws,  as  they  relate  td  the  Representation  of  • 
Scotland,  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gjreat  Britain  and  Ire-' 
land.     By  J.  Bell.    4to.    21.  5s. 

Lex  Mercatoria ;  or,  a  complete  Code  of  Commercial  Law :  being  a  gene^' 
ral  Guide  to  all  men  of  business.  By  the  late  Wyndham  Beawes,  Esq.  Con- 
siderably enlar^^ed  and  improved.  Bv  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.  S  vols.  4to. 
31. 13s.6d.  .  ' 

The  Charters  and  Letters  Patent  granted  by  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land to  the  city  of  Bristol,-  newly  translated,  and  accompanied  by  the  original' 
Latin.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer,  M.  A.    4to.    ll.  7s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An  Elemental^  Treatise  on  the  Geometrical  and  Alj^ebraical  Investigation 
6f  Maxima  and  Minima.  By  W.  Cresswell.  8vo.  10s. 
'  Tracts  on  Mathematical  .and  Philosophical  Subjects;  comprising,  among 
numerous  important  articles,  the  Theory  of  Bridges :  also  the  Result  of  Ex- 
periments on  the  Force  of  Gunpowder.  By  Charles  Hiitton,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
&c.     3  vols.  8vo.    21.  8s. 

The  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion  for  the  Year  1813 ;  containing' 
-Answers  to  the  last  Year's  Enigmasj  &c.  &c.  2s;  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Recovery,  after  an  extraordinary  Accident,  by 
which  the  Shaft  of  a  Chaise  had  been  forced  through  the  Thorax.  By  J.' 
Maiden.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds. '  By  Si. 
Hunter.    2  vols.  8vo.    24s. 

~  Engravings  lo  illustrate  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.    By  W« 
Baillie.    Imp.  4to.   81.  8s. 

The  London  Dispensatory;  containing  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy,  the  whole  Arming  a  synopsis  of  Materia  Medica' 
and  Therapeutics.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  surgeon.  One  large  8vo. 
vqL    16s.  boards. 

Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours,  and  on  Lumbar  Abscesses.  8vo.  6s.  . 
.  Elements  of  Physiology.  By  A.  Richerand.  From  the  French.  By  G,  J. 
M.  DeLys,  M.D.   8vo.    12s. 

A  Grammar  of  Medicine,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  use  of  Students, 
with  engravings.  '7^ 
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A  Botaniciil  Materia  Medica;  consisting  of  tbe  generic  and  specific  charac- 
.ters  of  the  plants  used  in  medicine  and  diet,  with  synonyms  and  references  to 
medica!  authors.     By  Jonathan  Stokes,  M.  D.    4  vols.  Bvo     Si. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy ;  with  Observations  upon  the  Comatose 
Diseases.     By  J.Cheyne,  M.D.     Illustrated  by  engraviiws.    8vo.   8s. 

Novum  Nosologiae  Methodics  Systema;  auctore  F.  Swediaur^  M.  D.  ft 
vols.  Bvo.    II.  lis.  6d. 

Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.    By  a  Society  of  Phvsicians  in  London, 

.Vol.VL    8vo.    12s. 

^  Tirocinium  Medicum;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Duties  of  Youth  appreo* 

Ciced  to  the  Medical  Profession,     By  William  Chamberlaine,  Member  of  the 

Aoyal  College  of  Surgeons^  and  Fellow  of  tbe  Medical  Society  of  Loudon.  7s. 

A  Letter  on  the  State  and  Condition  of  Apothecaries,  with  proposals  for 
making  their  offices  more  respectable  and  more  beneficial  to  the  public.  By  a 
true  Surgeon.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

J  MILITARY. 

Important  Advice  recommended  to  all  Officers  of  the  Line  and  Militia,  par- 
ticularly to  Officers  going  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  I.  Bromley.     Is. 
^    A^Narrative  of  Facts  connected  with  the  Military  System,  and  illicit  Trade 
of  a  Part  of  the  Channel  Islands.    By  G.  Leabon.    3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  various  Languages  and  Classes  of  Literature; 
containing  many  curious,  rare  and  valuable  Articles  in  History,  British  and 
■  Foreign  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Poetry,  Divinity 
and  Sermons.     Selling  by  James  Rusher,  Reading,  Berks. .  Ss.  6d.    ' 

Life  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  with  occasional  Reflections,  illustrative  of 
tbe  Character,  Manners,  &c  of  the  Dissenters  in  general.     12nK>.    5s.  6d. 

The  £ast  Indira  Register  and  Directory,  corrected  to  August,  1818. 
12mo.    88. 

Genealogical  Account  of  the  Barclays  of  Urie.    8vo.    48.  *^ 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  M.  A.  with  a  View  of  his  Charac*'^ 
ter.  By  Josiah  Pratt,  B.D.  F.A.S.  Fourth  edition,  pocket  size,  with  a  fine  7 
portrait,  by  Facias,  aifter  Russell.     7s.  6d. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
for  the  year  1811.    8vo.    IBs. 

Marottes  a  Vendre,  ou  Triboulet  Tabletier;  a  choice  and  unexceptionable 
Selection  from  the  ancient  and  modern  French  Facetiae.  Foolscap  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Omniana;  or,  Horae  Otiosiores.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo; 
12s.  <  > 

The  American  Review  of  History  and  Politic?.  No.  I.  to  V.  6s.  each, 
sewed.  -  ,■  '  / 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Cline,  Esq.  on  imperfect  Developments  of  the  Facul- 
ties, and  the  Treatment  of  Impediments  o^  Speech.  )6^  J,  Thelwalj, 
8vo.   7s.  .  , 

Asiatic  Researches;  or.  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in  Bengs^.  \ 
Vol.11.  8vo.    18s. — or4to.  21.  Ss. 

The  tiarleian  Misoellany,  Vol.  IX.  (being  the  first  supfidemental  volume). 
Royal  4to.    4l.  4s. 

Hore  Sinks:  translations  from  the  popular  Literature  of  the  Chinese..  By 
J.  Morrison.    8vo.    3s. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

British  Zoology.  By  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  with  ^reat 
,  additions,  and  298  new  engravings.    4  vols.  Qvo.   61. 
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NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Astron(imical  and  Geographical  Essays.  By  the  late  G.  Adams,  Thesixtk 
edition,,  edited  and  improved  by  W.  Jones.     8vo.    12s. 

Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Parti.  By  John  Playfair. 
F.R.S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Edinburgh.  Vol:  I.    Qs. 

NOVELS. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Dramatist;  an  original  work,  replete  with  incidents^ 
and  dedicated  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.     2  vols.  12mo.    12s. 

Recueil  de  Nouvelles.  Par  Madame  de  Montolieu,  auteur  de  CaroliDe  de 
Lichtfield,  La  Princesse  de  Woifen buttle,  &c.    3  vols.  12mo.    15s. 

A  String  of  British  Pearls:  a  moral  Tale.    3  vols.  fc.  12s. 

Stories  of. the  Four  Nations.    5  vols.    278.  6d, 

The  Dangers  of  Infidelity.    3  vols.    18s. 

The  History  of  Myself  and  my  Friend.  A  Novel.  By  Ann  Plumptree.  4 
vols.  12mo.    ll.  8s. 

POETRY. 

Salamanca;  a  Poem.  Dedicated  to  the  Marchioness^  of  Wellington.  Bjf 
J.  H.  Roche,  Esq.     5s.  6d. 

Plays  of  Thomas  Otway ;  with  a  Life.    2  vols.     8vo.     II.  4s. 

Poems  on  a  Variety  of  Subjects.     By  the  Miss  Watkins'.     Small  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 
^'      Rejected  Addresses;     or,    the  New   Theatrum   Poetarum.      Containio|r 
twenty-one  Addresses,  with  the  Initials  of  the  Authors'  Names.     8vo.    5s. 

The  Real  Addresses,  sent  on  the  Opening  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre 
8vo.   6s. 

Iberia,  with  an  Invocation  to  the  Patriots  of  Spain.  A  Poem.  By  W, 
Falklaftd.     2s.  6d. 

Variety ;  a  Collection  of  Poems.    By  the  same  Author.     8vo.    10s.    . 

Anticipation.     4to.    Is.  6d. 

A  New  Translation,  in  rhyme,  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  the  Latin 
Text.     By  Thomas  Orger.  Vol.  I.     10s.  in  boards. 

Rhymes  of  Northern  Bards ;  being  a  Collection  of  old  and  new  Songs  and 
'Poems,  peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.    12mo.  6s. 

Original  Poems;  rural  and  descriptive.    By  I.  Hitchcock.     12mo.    5s. 

Stanzas  in  Honour  of  the  late  Victories  of  the  Marquis  of  Welliugtoou 
By  G.  Jackson.     Is. 

Napoleon :  a  Poem.     By  W.  Col  ton.     2s. 
\    Tales  in  Verse.     By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.B.    8vo.    12s. 


Advice  to  Members  of  Parliament,  by  C.  Harwood.     Is.    , 

A  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  alledged  by  Mr.  Maddison  for 
declaring  War  against  Great  Britain.     2s.  6d. 

Copies  and  Extracts  of  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  British  Impressments 
of  American  Seamen.     2s. 
-      Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Grattan.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  12s. 
'*   Speech  of  Lord  Somers,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Catholic  Qaestiooy 
Jan.  30,  1812.     2s. 

The  Letters  of  Junius.  Together  with  those  written  by  him  under  varioat 
other  signatures ;  (now  first  Collected.)  To  which  are  added,  his  con6deotial 
Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  private  Letters  to  his  Printer,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Woodfall.  With  a  preliminary  Essay  and  Notes,  biographical  and  ex« 
planatorjr.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Fao^imila  of  entire  Letters  of  Junint, 
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And  of  the  Hand-Writing  of  Burke.  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  &c.  &c.    3  Voli. 
8vo.  2l.  2s.     .A-few  Copies  on  large  paper,  31. 3s. 

A  Few  Pmin  Questions  and  Observations  on  the  Catholic  Emancipation. 
By  W.  Bromley.     8vo.  Is. 

The  Influence  of  Prerogative ;  being  an  Attempt  to  remove  popular  miscon- 
ceptions respecting  the  present  state  of  the  British  Constitution.  By  H.  Twits. 
8vo.  4s. 

Observations  and  Reflections  on  what  is  styled  Catholic  Emancipation:  by 
W.West.    Is. 

The  Singular  and  Important  Trial,  in  an  Action  for  debt,  (relative  to  the- 
Westminster  Election)  l>etween  the  late  C  J.  Fox,  and  J.  H.  Tooke,  April' 
SO,  1792.     8vo.  4s. 

American  State  Papers  and  Correspondence;  also  Papers  relative  to  the 
annexation  of  Holland  to  France;  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees; 
English  and  Irish  Budget ;  French  State  Papers,  &c.     8vo.  6s. 

Historical  Reflections  on  the  Constitution  and  Representative  System  of 
England ;  with  reference  to  the  popular  propositions  for  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment. By  James  Jupp,  Esq.     8vo.  10.  6d. 

Tt>e  Choice  of  Ministers;  the  Conduct  of  the  Opposition,  with  reference  to 
the  Claims  of  the  Catholics,  considered ;  together  with  an  Answer  to  sundry 
statements  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  that  subject.  By  an  Impartial  Ob- 
server,    3s. 

A  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Catholics  of  England;  with  the  names  of 
the  noblemen,  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  who  signed  it,  iiiwi  the  proceedings 
and  correspondence  of  their  committees  and  bishops  thereon.     5s. 

Speeches,  delivered  on  public  Occasions,  during  the  Election  at  Liverpool, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Cannmg.     Ss.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  upon  the  Claims  of  the  ceded  Co» 
lony  of  Trinidad,  to  be  governed  by  a  Legislature  and  Judioatui-e.  By  J.  San- 
derson. .f{s. 

The  Letters  of  Vetus,  Part  II.; 'being  those  that  were  pilhlished  between 
July  1st,  and  Nov.  10th,  1812;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.     8vo.  5s. 

Burke's  Works.     Vol.  V,  4to.  11.  l«s.  (5d.  vols.  IX.  and  X.Bvo.  ll.  48. 

Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  the  late  Negociation  for  a  new^ 
Ministry,  and  the  disposition  of  Parties  at  the  Close  of  the  last  Session  of 
.Parliament,  July  29,  181^.     8vo.  5s. 

An  Attempt  to  Record  the  political  Principles,  Sentiments,  and  Motives, 
•f  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt.     8vo.  .6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell:  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Crendon-lane,  High  Wycombe,*  Bucks, 
December.  27th,  1812.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Snelgar.     Is.  66, 

A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an  illus- 
trative Supplement;  by  A.  Franck.  Translated  from  the  Latin„  and  aug- 
mented with  notes.    By  William  Jaques.     8s.      \ 

An  Essay  on  the  Misrepresentations,  Ignorance,  and  Plagiarism,  of  certain 
Infidel  Writers.   By  J.  Walpole.     2s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Religious  and  Political  Tenets  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy:  5s. 
■  England  Safe  and  Triumphant;  or,  Researches  into  the  Apocalyptic  Little. 
Book  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  sychronical;  by  the  Rev.  Frederick' 
Thurston,  M.  A.   -2  vols.  8vo.^  ll.  Is. 

A  few  plain  Reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  to  his 
Beligion.   By  R.  Cumberland.     2s.  6d. 

A  new  Directory  for  Non-cOnformist  Churches,  8vo.  5s. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  Da- 
fid's.    8s. 

Holy 
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Holy  Biography;  or,  the  Saint's  Calendar.  By  a  Clergymaa  of  the  Erta'* 
Llished  Church.    3s.  . 

§ermuns  on  the  Importance  of  an  esirly  Acquaintance- with  the  Scriptures; 
%  J.  Sandys.     Is. 

.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  York-Minster,  on  the  Anniversary  of  his  Majesty's 
Accession  to  the  Throne.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  A.  M.  Is. 

The  Wilderness  and  Solitary  Place  glad  for  the  Light  of  the  Gospel;  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  St.  John's,  York,  for  the  benefit  of  thb  Bible  Society;  by  the 
Rev.  James  Richardson,  A.  M.     8vo.  2s. 

The  Travels  of  St.  Paul;  in  Letters,  sypposed  to  be  written  from  a  Mother 
to  her  Daughter.     By  Mrs.  Sandham.     18rao.  2s»  6d. 

A  Greek  Version  of  Bishop  Jewell's  Apologia,  with  notes ;  for  the  use  of 
grammar  schools.    By  —  Smith,  l2mo.  5s. 

Nine  Sermons,  preached  in  the  years  1718-19,  by  the  late  J.  Watts,  D.  D.p 
with  a  Preface,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  D.*  D.     8vo.  68. 

-  A  Spiritual  and  moi^t  Preciouse  Perle,  teachynge  all  Men  to  Love  and  Im- 
brace  the  Crosse,  as  a  most  swete  and  necessarye  tbinge,  with  Preface,  &c.| 
by  Edwarde  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  King  Edward  VI.,  first  printed  ia 
1550,  now  reprinted  with  a  new  historical  and  biographical  preface,  5s. — large 
paper  10s.  6d. 

,  Consideration^  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Abel,  &c..;  by  Bishop  Home. 
18mo.  2s. 

Contemplations  of  an  ancient  Layman  on  the  Christian  System ;  'by  J. 
Bradney.     18rao.  2s.  66. 

Simpson's  Pjea  for  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity; 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author.   By  E.  Parsons.    Svo.  12s, 

An  Attempt  towards  a  new  Historical  and  Political  ExplailUtion  of  th« 
Book  of  Revelation ;  by  W.  Brown.     8vo.  8s. 

The  Second  Exodus ;  or.  Reflections  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Last  Times ; 
fulfilled  by  late  events  and  now  fulfilling  by  the  scourge  of  Popery,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  ending  of  the  indignation,  and  the  conversion  and  restoration 
of  Israel;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ettrick,  M.  A.  Vol.  III.    8vo.  Ts. 

Ecclesiastical  Researches;  or  Philo  and  Joseph  us  proved  to  be  historiant 
apd  apologists  of  Christ,  of  bis  followers,  and  of  xhe  Gospel.  By  John  Jones. 
Svo.  12s. 

Here  followeth  the  Coppie  of  the  Reasoning,  whioli  was  betwixt  the  Abbote 
of  Crosraguell  and  John  Knox,  in  Maybvill,  concerning  the  Masse,  in  the 
year  of  God,  a  thousand  five  hundred  threescore,  and  two  yeires.  Imprinted 
at  Edinburgh,  by  Robert  Lekpruik,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  hous  in  the  Ne« 
therbow.  Cum  priviiegio,  1563.  Repiinted,  1812,  black  letter,  from  types 
cast  on  purpose,  at  private  expense.     Small  4to.  12s. 

An  Oratioune,  set  furth  be  Master  Quintine   Kennedy,   commendator   of 
Crosraguell,  ye  yeir  of 'God,  1561.     Black  letter;  from  the  original  MSS.  i^ 
the  Auchinleck  library.    Small  4to.  7s.  6d. 
tj      Rise  of  the  Reformation ;  containing  the  Grounds  of  Protestantism.-  By  J. 
t  Robertson,  D.  D.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Exposition,  and  Sunday  Family  Fnsrtructor,  a  Periodical  Work;  being  an 
Illustration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  United  Churches  of  England  and  treluod; 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Frizell.    Demy  8vd.  19s.  6d.  fine  paper,  29s.  royal  8vo.<5St« 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Lowestoff*  Guide,  containing  a  descriptive  account  of  Lowe8to£F,  ao4 
its  environs.     18mo.  4s.  6d.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
f    .  A  peficrjptign  of  Poathill  Abbey,  Wiltshire;  illustrated  by  riewsi  drawn 
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and  engraved  by  James  Storer.  Super-royal  8vo.  16s.  royal  4to..  wiih  proof* 
on  India  paper,  2l.  2s.  do.  on  commoQ  paper,  11.  ds. 

The  History  of  Lynn,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  political,  commercial,  hioi^raphi- 
cal,  municipal,  and  military;  by  William  Richards,  M.  A.  2  vols,  8vo.  if, 
ils,  6d. 

A  Translation  of  the.  Record  called  Domesday,  so  far  as  relates  to  th# 
counties  »f  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester;  by  • 
the  Rev.  W>.  Bawdwen,  4to.  II.  Is.    The  counties  separately,  Middlesex  and    ' 
Hertford,  7s.  6d.     Buckingham,  6s,  Oxford,  5$.  Gloucester,  5s.  6d.  sewed.     ^ 

The  Beauties  of  Monmouthshire,  18mo.  5s. 

Voyages  and  travels. 

•  Travels  in  Sweden,  in  the  Autumn  of  1812.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D. 
F«R.S.  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philosephy,  elegantly  printed  ih4to.witha 
variety  of  Plates,  Maps,  and  Mineraiogical  Charts,  will  b€  published  in  March. 
'  Letters  from  the  Continent,  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  Germa- 
ny, Poland,  Russia,  and  Switzerland,  in  the  years  1790,  1,  and  2.  8vo.  Tsi.  » 
*'  Letters  oo  the  Nicobar  Islands,  their  natural  productions,  and  the  manners. 
Sec.  of  the  Natives.  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Uaencel  to  the  Rev.  C.l. 
I^trobe.     8vo.  3s.  • 

Shipwrccks-and  Disasters  at  Sea;  or  Historical  Narratives  of  the  most  noted 
calamities  and  providential  deliverances,  which  have  resulted  from  maritime 
^nterprize :  with  a  sketch  of  various  expedients  for  preserving  the  lives  of  Mar- 
riners.  With  2  maps.     S  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

,    Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  from  1803,  to  1806 ;  by  Henry  Lichtenstein^   ' 
M.  D.  &c.  Translated  by  Anne  Plumptre.    4to.  36s. 

A  general  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
Vols.  XII.  and  XIII.  containing  North  America,   By  J.  Pinkerton.    4l.  48.  * 


Imported  by  T.  BOOSET,  4,  Broad-streety  City. 

Grammaires  de»  Grammaires,  ou.  Analyse  raisonn6e  des  meilleurs  Trait^i 
sur  la  Langue  Fran9oise,  a  rUsa«£e  des  Slaves  de  I'lnstitiit  des  Maisons  imparl- 
ales  Napol6m,  etublies  a  Saint  Denis,  pour  I'Education  des  Filles  de  Mem- 
bres  de  la  L^giou  dHonneur;  par  Ch.  P.  Girauit  Duviviec  Deux  vdlumei 
iu-octavo,  de  plus  de  six  cents  pages  cbacun,  prix  11.  8s.  ' 

Castile  Grammaire  Frangoise,  $impli66,  5s.  * 

,  Condillac  Priucipes  de  Grammaire.  5s. 

Du  Hotillay  Fables  en  Vers  Francois,  12rao.  2s.  6d. 
.  CEuvresde  Rollin,  34  vols.     12mo.    Contenant  Hist  Anc.  Rom.  et  Belles 
Lettres,  qui  se  vendeut  separement. 

Restaut  Trait6  de  1'  Orthographic  Fran^oise.  8vo. 
.  C£uvres  Complettes  de  Berquin ;  omees  de  193  Fig.  10  toIs.  12mo.  31.;— bean 
papier,  31. 
;  (Euvres  de  Gessner,  3  ^ols.  18mo.  10s.  6d. 

Cryptogamie,  Complette,  de  Linnei.    Par  Jolyclerc.    8vo.  58.   ' 
•.  Dictionnaire  Grec  et  Francois.  Par  Quenon,  2  vol.  8vo.  11.  6s. 

L'Homond  Grammaire  Latine,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Quintiliani  Instit.'  Orattonum  ad  usum  Scholaram,  2  vols.  12mo.  Parisy 
1809,  128. 

Virgil,  Stereotype. 

Ckeronis  LibVi  Rbetoriciy  nova  Edita^  d'AUenoaad,  19iO0.  Parlf,  t8t0^5i;6d. 
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BOOKS  imported  by  Mr.  Murray,  Alhemarle^itreet, 

Collection  Complete  des  Tableaax  Historiques  de  la  Revolution  Fra 
Imperial  folio,  3  vols,  with  numerous  Plates;  proofs  before  the  writi  nncnise. 

Tableaux  Historiques  des  Campagnes  d'ltalie  depuis  Tan  4  jusqu'  4  la  fia* 
taille  de  Marengo.     Imperial  folio,  with  proof  Plates. 

(Eovres  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  citoyen  de  Glnbve,avec  superbes  Figures  d'apr^ 
les  Tableaax  et  Dessins  de  Cochin,  Vincent,  Regnaalt  et  Monsiau.  Impe- 
rial 4to.  28  torn.  Proofs  before  the  writing. 


By  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.  Soho-square, 

'    Abr6g^  de  l*  Histoire  des  Emp^reurs,  qui  ont  regn^  depuis  Jules  C6sar 
josqu*a  Bonaparte.    12mo.    Portraits.    1811.    Paris.   7s. 

Almanadi  des  Gourmands,  servant  de  guide  dans  les  Mojens  de  faire  bonne 
cb^re.  torn.  8.   18inu.    Paris,  1812.    4s. 

«    Bat  bier  (M.)  Dissertatioit*^  60  Traductions  Franp  aises  de  I'lmitation  de  J.  C. 
^  sur  son  auteur.    12ino.  1812.     Paris,  8s. 

Bonnln,  Priucipes  d'Administration  Publique.  3  torn.  8vo^  Paris,  1819.r 
11.  Il6.  6d. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  d' Encouragement  pour  T  Industrie  Nationale  depuis 
le  commencement  en  Tan  10jusqu*en  1811.  10  vul.  4to.  fig.  An  10.  Paris. 
71.  7s. 

,    Chronique  de  Paris,  ou  le  Spcctateur  moderne,  contenant  un  Tableau  des 
Moeurs,  Usages,  et  Ridicule,  du  Jour,  &c.  8vo.    Paris,  1812.    9s. 
.    Dumas,  Doctrine  G6n6rale  des  Maladies  Chroniques,  trfesgrosSvo.  Paris, 
1818.    11.1s. 

Euler, — ses  I^ettres  a  une  Princesse  d*Allemagne,  nouv.  edit,  tr^s  aug- 
ment^e,  par  Labey.    2  gros  vol.  8vo.  iai2.    Paris,  ll.  10s. 

Hamilton  (Corote  Antoine),  CEuvres  complettes,  nouv.  edit.  4  vol.  8vo, 
pap.  vel.  Portraits,  1812.     Paris,  Renouard,  31.  8s. 

Hassenfratz,  La  Siderotechuie,  ou  TArt  de  trailer  les  Mineraux  de  Fer, 
pour  en  obtenir  de  la  Fonte,  du  Fer  ou  de  F  Acier.  4  gros  vol.  4to.  tig.  Paris, 
1812.    91. 

Jumel,  Introduction  a  T  Eloquence,  ou  Elemens  de  Rhctorique,  12mo. 
Paris,  1812.    4s.  6d. 

Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Cnrieuses,  ^crites  des  Missions  ^trang^res,  nouv. 
edit.  26  vol.  12mo.    1810.  Toulouse.    71.  ds. 

Merat,  Traits  de  la  Colique  Metallique,  vulgairement  appell^  Colique  des 
Peintres,  8vo.    Paris,  1812.    10s.  6d. 

Moniteur  (le^  Universel,  ou  Gazette  Nationale  depuis  le  coraraenreraent  en 
1789,  jusqu'^  fa  fin  delSll,  avec  1' Introduction.  47  vol.  folio,  superbe  ex- 
em  plaire.    2501. 

Raymond, Tableau  Historique,G^ographique,  Militaire,  et  Moral  de  TEm*^ 
pire  dfe  Russie,  2  gros  vol.  8vo.  cartes.    Paris,  1812.    11.  10s. 

Sacy  (Silvestre  de)  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  ou  Extraits  des  divers  Ecrivains 
Arabes,  tant  en  prose  qu'en  vers,  avec  le  texte  Arabe,  3  gros  vol.  en  8vo. 
Parisy  1806.    Imp.  Imp^riale.    31.  3s. 


To  THE  Finder. 
The  TITLE  and  INDEX  to  Vol.  VIII.  will  be  found  in  NunO^er  XVIL 
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In  the  argument  founded  on  the  composition  of  the  submuriate  Of  ]ead» 
(No.  XV.  Art.  IV.)  we  have  adopted  the  calculations  of  Berzelius,  (Larbok  i 
Kemien.  II.  612,)  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  having 
placed  full  confidence  in  his  accuracy.  But  upon  farther  examination,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  he  has  attributed  to  this  objection  a  force  which  it 
does  not  possess  :  for,  according  to  his  own  statement  of  the  proportions  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  this  compound,  (p.  284,)  it  consists  of  1640  of  the  oxyd 
of  lead  to  100  of  muriatic  acid.  Now  this  muriatic  acid  is  supposed  per- 
fectly dry,  being  represented  by  the  number  52,  which  afibi^ds  69  of  the  gas^ 
and  consecjuently,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  theory,  67  of  chlorine; 
at  least  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  warranted  to  upderstand  the  dry  mu- 
riatic dcid  of  Berzelius  in  other  cases ;  and  the  oxyd  combined  with  these  5t 
'partsof  acid  will  be  853,  which  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  856,  the 
number  corresponding  to  two  portions  of  the  oxyd  of  lead,  represented  by 
398  +  30=428.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  muriatic  acid  bor- 
rowed from  the  oxyd  one  portion  of  its  oxygen,  15,  in  becoming  oxymuriatic, 
there  would  then  remain^  of  the  usual  quantity,  and  not  |,  as  Bertelius,  ap- 
parently by  some  numerical  error,  has  stated;  and  in  this. form  the  objection 
would  be  much  weakened  :  if  again  the  muriatic  acid  borrowed  another  por« 
tio'p,  and  became  /  'euchlorine,*  which  he  mentions  as  a  possible  conjecture, 
the  oxygen  would  be  reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  objection  would  vanish 
altogether. 


We  have  recently  learned  that  Jeremiah  Markland  never  took  orders.   The 
tawdry  portrait,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  Number,  was  engraved,  we' 
find,  from  a  painting  taken  in  the  dress  which  be  wote  when  tutor  to  Mr. 
Strode,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France. 


I^ndon :  Frkiled  b/  C  Roworth,  Bell-yard,  Temple-bar. 
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INDEX 

TO   THE 

BIGHTH  VOLUME  of  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEVf. 


A.       . 

Africa  (Southern)  travels  in.  •  ^ee  Ldchterutein*. 

Alummumi  properties  of,  72.       *  ^ 

America^  discoveries  of  thcEngtish  in,  125,  126* 

Americans^  account  of  iheir  trade  to  Indisi,  275,  276-^lieapnes5  of 
American  teas  accounted  for,  276 — number  of,  impressed^  197.  Se« 
Madkon* 

Animals^  on  the  mechanical  agency  of^  152,  155'«-of  southern  Africa^ 
account  of,  382,  385. 

Arabians^  ancient  commerce  of,  1 17 — their  intercourse  with  India,  118* 

Aimiman  doctrine  on  original  sin  and  freedoni  of  the  will  coo^idered^ 
357  et  9eq. — summary  of  the  whole  argument,  367,  368. 

Articles  of  religion,  observations  on  the  propriety  of  8ubscrii>ing  them^ 
424,  425.     See  Subscription. 

Authors,  calamities  of.     See  D* Israelis 

B. 

Bariwn^  how  procured,  71»  72. 

Bazar ^  or  market-place,  of  Bombay,  described,  415. 

Beauhamoisy  wretched  state  of  his  division,  470 — totally  defeated  by  thtf 
Russians,  t6ii/.  471. 

Beaumont  (Dr.)  extract  from  his  poems,  102. 

Bdl  (Dr.)  points  of  .difference,  between  his  and  Mr.  Lancaster's  system 
of  education,  1,  2 — comparison  of  the  two  systems^  22,  24. 

Belsham  {Thomas J,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Theophiius  Liudae^,  422-^-obscr^ 
vations  on  the  nature  and  reasonableness  of  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion,  422,  423 — different  classes  of  subscribers  to  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  424-->^account  of  Mr.  Lindsey^  424 — his 
doubts  concerning  trinitariah  doctrines,  425 — petition  of  the  Feathers^ 
Tavern  Association  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription,  428'^ex« 
travagant  assertion  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Sir  George  Savile  in  the  Hous« 
o{  Commons  on  that  occasion,  429,  430 — extract  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
Lindsey's  on  the  divine  being,  with  remarks,  431 — unitarian  method 
of  studying  therScriptures  and  -getting  rid  of  Scripture  doctrines,  439, 
435 — instance  of  unfair  quotatioft^to  support  their  hypothesis,  436— 
general  observation  on  Mr,  Belsham's  work,  437* 

Beiefit  soaetiesj  how  abused,  f  44. 

Beresinaj  the  French  totally  defeated  at  the  passage  of,  474. 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees^  obaentt^ions  on,  205,  20i9,  210. 

Bkud,  temple  of,  at  Bellegate,  416. 

Bishops^  Latimer  on  th^  unfitness  of  giving  them  i«cular  emjploytacn^ 
333,  note. 
vox.  Yxxi.  vfo.  xru  I.  L  JB/a«A 
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Black  (Dr.)  brilliant  chemical  discoveries  of,  68, 69» 

Blockading^  system  of,  its  effects  considered,  06,  58 — its  advantages,  58, 
59. 

Bombay^  pier  and  esplanade  of,  described,  407,  408 — native  inhabitants, 
loaded  with  jewels,  408 — Black  town  of,  described,  408 — economi- 
cal living  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid,  409 — fort,  trade,  temples  and  churches, 
410,  411 — manners  of  the  English  resident  there,  412 — its  bazar  de- 
scribed, 413 — sculptures  in  the  neighbouring  caverns,  414. 

Boors  (Dutch)  of  Southern  Africa,  character  of,  391,  392 — ^interior  of 
one  of  their  houses  described,  "S^^. 

Borodino  (battle  oO,  the  French  defeated  at,  460. 

Boron,  how  procured,  72,  73. 

Bosjesmans  or  Hottentots,  conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  387 — account  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  585,  387. 

Bramble  (Matthew)  anecdotes  of,  100, 

Buonaparte,  preparations  of  for  war  with  Russia,  452 — enters  Russia  at 
the  bead  of  an  inuuense  army,  453 — events  of  his  campaign,  and  total 
frustration  of  his  boasting  schemes.     See  Russia, 

^<///er  (Bishop),  character  of,  vindicated,  432. 

Bj^ron  (Lord),  remarks  on  his  ttddress  for  the  opening  of  Drury-lan* 
theatre,  175,  176 — imitation  of,  177,  178. 

,  c.      .     ^ 

Caffres,  conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  390 — their  appearance  ami  man- 
ners, 388,  389 — superstitious  practices,  389,  ^i^O — account  of  ths 
missions  to  them,  392,  ^9-^. 

Calamities  of  authors.     See  U Israeli, 

Calcutta^  manners  of  tb^  English  at,  418. 

Cahinists*  doctrine  conceniing  original  sin  and  the  freedom  of  the  will^ 
examined,  357  ttseq. — sophistry- of  their  arguments,  SOS* 

Cdjnpaign  <j(  ihe  French  in  Russia.     See  Russia, 

Cartvas,  good,  may  be  imported  from  Calcutta,  50. 

Capital  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  amount  of,  251. 

Caulking^  bad  system  of,  in  the  British  navy,  40,  41. 

Cavent^h  (Mr.)  brilliant  discoveries  of,  6^- 

Ceylon  (island),  greatly  improved  under  the  Britisli  govemmeiit,  416^ 

Chapfnan  (Dr.)  quotation  from  his  Latin  verses,  405,  406. 

Vhaiterton,  balance-sheet  of,  94. 

Chemical  philosophy.     See  Davy, 

Chemical  substaftces,  table  of  their  weights,  78,  79-^^b8ervation5  on,  79t 
80. 

China,  state  of  our  intercourse  with,  140,  141 — reasons '\vhy  the  trade  to 
should  not  be  opened,  271 — account  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Hong" 
merchants,  ibid,  272 — the  .utmost  delicacy  necess4iry,  in  ail  intercourse 
with  China,  273 — restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  the  East  Irtdia  Com- 
pany, in  the  event  of  the  China  trade  being  conined  to  them,  278. 

dkorine,  Sic  H.  Davy's  opinioii  on,  73,  74 — remarks  thereon,  75,  7^* 

Church-qf-England  education,  defined,  7,  8 — society  for.  See  National 
Society,     Subscription  to  her  articles.     See  Subscription^ 

Ckurch  establishiwnt  in  India,  necessity  of^2S5f  2&6*  ,  . 

Churchyard^  neglect  of,  by  bis  patrons,  9^« 
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Clarke  (Dr.)  remark  on  his  travels  in  Russia,  and  his  reviewers,  48^ 

•    note. 

Cokridge(MT,)  parody  on,  180. 

Colman  (George) ^  Poetical  Vagaries,  144 — strictures  on  the  size,  &c. 
of  the  publication,  ibid.  145— extracts  from  his  ode  to  We^  with  re- 
marlcs,  147,  148—parody  on  Walter  Scott,  149,  150. 

Ci^lqukoun  (P.)  Fropositions  for  ameliorating  the  condition  (f  the  poot*^ 
319 — state  of  population  at  the  coir!  mencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  ibid. — inquiry  into  the  number  of  poor  and  the  poor  laws, 
ibid. — increase  of  paupers  accounted  for,  ibid.  320— remarks  on  Mn 

.  Malthus's  system,  320,  321— its  fallacy  exposed,  322,  323— hit 
scheme  for  preventing  the  increase  of  the  poor,  324,  325 — remark^ 

-  on  its  barbarity,  326, 327 — causes  of  mendicity,  328 — the  evil  aggra- 
vated by  the  Reformation,  329,  333,  334^feir  F.  M.  Edens  opinion 
that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true  parents  of  our  national 
poor,  329,  330 — Harrison's  account  of  the  number  and  classes  of  va* 

.  gabonds,  in  his  time,  330  and  note — wretched  state  of  the  Scotch,  pqar 
in  1698,  331 — successful  remedy  for,  ibid. — the  want  of  a  general 

.    system  of  parochial  education  never  supplied,  336 — on  the  changes 

•  induced  by  the  increase  of  manufactures,  337,  338 — moral  evils-  of 
the  system  adopted  by  manufacturei-s,  339,  340 — remarks,  of  Espri- 
ella  thereon,  340,  341 — effects  of  factious  newspapers  on  the  work- 

.  ing  classesj  341,  342 — tendency  of  the  benefit  societies,  342 — effects 
of  jacobinism  on  the  lower  classes,  343,  344 — temper  of  anarchist 
journalists  and  their  writings,  345 — the  liberty  of  the  press,  how 
abused,  345,  348,  349,  350 — remedies  for  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
351 — supply  of  their  want  of  food,  ibid. — the  furnishing  them  witk 
employment,  352 — manning  the  fleets  and  armies,  353, 354— coloni- 
zing our  distant  possessions,  355. 

Continuity,  law  of,  observation,  I60,  16I. 

Copper  bdtSy  advantage  of,  in  ship-building,  39» 

Copy  money,  given  formerly  to  authors,  93. 

CorteZf  anecdote  of,  47 1 . 

Coulomb  (M.)  on  the  estimating  of  animal  farce,  155. 

Courten  (Sir  Wm.)  piratical  attack  of,  on  Canton,  and  its  consequencsif 
140,  141. 

Crabbe  (Mr.)  parody  on,  1 80. 

Crown  landSf  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  naval  timber,  46. 

D'Aletnbert,  character  of,  298. 

Dammer,  a  valuable  substilude  for  pitch,  51. 

Dcecies  (Myles)  anecdotes  of,  96,  97* 

Ikwoust  (Marshal)  totally  defeated  by  the  Russians,  475. 

Dav/s  (Sir  Humphry)  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  65 — brilliancy 
of  his  various  discoveries,  65,  67 — discovery  of  pneumatic  chemistry 
by  Van  Helmont,  67 — progress  of  chemistry  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  68 — brilliant  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley, 
and  Steele,  69 — curious  electro-chemical  experiments,  69i  70 — dis- 
covery of  the  new  metals,  potassium,  sodium,  and  barium,  71— 
itrpmium^  72 — magnesipm^  t^t/*— aluminium  and  other  metals,  ibid, 
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chlorine ,73, 74T-oi»*rvations  on  SifU,  Davy's  electro-chemical  dis- 
coveries, 75,  76 — on  the  simplicity  of  the  proportions  of  chemical 
combinations,  77 — table  of  the  proportional  weights  of  cheiftical  sub- 

.   Stances  entering  into  combination,  78,  79 — remarks  thereon,  79,  80 
,  — ipbservations  on,  and^orrections  of  some  passages  in  Sir  H.  Davy  » 
work,  81,  85.  ■  . 

Davy  (Rev.  W.)  a  singular  instance  of  literary  perseverance,  103 — ac- 
count pf  his  laborious  work,  ^id.  104^ 

Diderot,  character  of,  298. 

jy Israelii  Calamities  of  Authors,  93 — on  authors  by  profession,  ihid,-^ 
copy-money  formerly  given  them,  ibid. — Chatterton's  balance  sheet, 

.  94-;-neglect  of  Churchyard  and  Stow,  S^ — monasteries  favourable 
to  literature,  96 — anecdotes  of  Mylcs  Davies,  96, 97 — of  orator  Hen- 

.  lejt  97i  98 — maladies  of  authors,  99 — influence  of  study  on  their 
health,  Und.  100 — account  of  Matthew  Bramble,  100 — disappoint- 
nients  of  Logan,  101— of  Cole,  «6trf.-^ extract  from  Dr.  Beaumont's 
.Psyche,  102 — inscaoce  of  misapplied  perseverance  in  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Davy,  103 — account  of  his  extraordinary  work,  Und.  104 — ^anecdote 

,  of  Fransham,  the  Norwich  pagan,  104 — ^Tom  Nash's  invectives 
against  Gabriel  Harvey,  105 — verses  of  the  latter,  106— ^-literary  con- 
spiracy and  malignity  of  Gilbert  Stuart  against  Dr.  Henry,  107,  lOS 

.  — on  the  laws  relative,  to  literary  property,  109,  1 12 —regulations  ia 
France  concerning  it,  112 — the  proper  way  to  relieve  the  distresses 

,   of  literary  men,  113. 

DissenterSf  on  wliat  ground  excluded  from  the  National  Society's 
schools^  15, 16.   ' 

Jiutch^  origin  of  thejr  trade  to  India,  123 — formation  and  constitution  of 

..  titeir  J&Mt  India  Company,  123,  124— their  success,  1:24— decline  o^ 
their  trade,  125. 

E. 

East  India  Company  fEugUshJ,  Origin  and  progress  of  the  first  com* 
pany,  126 — a  second  company  formed,  127 — consequences  of  the 

^  rivalry  of  the  two  companies,  127,  128 — their  union,  and  its  bene-- 
£cial  effects,  128 — political  state  of  India  under  their  administration, 
1^9 — parliamentary  regulations  of,  }30^Dr.  Smith's  objections  to^ 
considered,  131,  132 — their  extraordinary  profits,  132^ — charge  of 
.  extraordinary  waste  and  violence  against  their  servants  refuted,  133 
—-experiment  already  made  of  an  open  trade  to  India,  and  its  failure^ 
133,  134 — causes  of  the  Indian  markets  being  circumscribed,  135— 
amount  of  exports,  ibid» — imports,  136,  137 — the  Indian  trade  how 
to  be  conducted,  137,  139 — in  what  sense  their  territorial  acquisi- 
tions can  be  considered  as  the  right  of  the  crown,  139,  I'^O — danger 

.  .  of  innovation  upon  the  present  system  of  administering  the  Indiaa 

.,  finances,  140,  142 — state  of  the  company's  trade  to  China,  140. 

jSast  India  Company's  Charter,  papers  respecting,  239 — state  of  opinions 
cpoceming  it,  240 — extravagant  expectations  held  out  by  several  of 
the  petitioners,  241,  242 — remarks  thereon,  242,  243 — probable  ef* 
fects  of  any  sudden  and  violent  innovation  on  the  establisbed  inter* 
^  course  with  India, ^44— origin  and  home  establishment  of  the  Com- 
paoy»  245,  246 — ^its  establishment  in  India,  246— the  danger  of 
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•  innovation,  247 — procfigality  of  the  company's  agents,  4i^.~benefi- 
ciaj  effects  of  the  interference  of  the  Jegislatore,  248 — jnmmary  of 
the  grievances  complained  of,  ibid. — examiaation  and  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  mismanagement,  in  suffering  a  debt  tq  accumulate  to 
the  amount  of  35  millions,  249  et  seq. — territorial  and  CQfiimercm|i 
outlay  of  the  company  to  1811,  250 — actnal  capital  of  the  cpiripany, 
251 — the  company's  trade  a  dram  to  the  navy,  and  not  a  nursery, 
262 — reduction  of  its  military  establishment  suggested,  iinfl, — tit 
charge,  that  the  company's  subjects  have  been  sacrificed  to  tj^e  profits 
of  its  trading  Concerns,  considered,  253 — ^^tranquillity  of  the  compa* 
ny*s  territories,  ihid. — on  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  trading  capi^ 
tal  between  th^  two  countries,  by  admilting  Bntbh  merchants  to 
.  participate  fa  the  trade,  253,  254 — considerations  on  the  Charge 
against  the  company,  of  discouraging  British  manufactures,  243^,  255 
—arguments  of  the  chairman  in  favour  or  the  company's  privifegef, 
265  et  seq, — no  material  enlargement  of  exports  to  Indiia  can  Uko 

^  place,  255 — supported  by  the  city  of  lymdbri,  ibid.  2^56'-^thfe  trade 
of  India  has  always  been  carried  on  by  joint  stock  compariies„'2S8— * 
consequences  of  throwing  ppent^'e  trade  formerly,  25j'r^silver  the 

,    only  marketable  commodity  in  India,  25?— the  reason  whV ihe  Ahie» 

.  ricans  trade  with  silver,  ihid.  258— amounf  of  their  expons  in  gbodi 
and  bullion,  258 — evil  of  permitting  foreigners,  in  amity  with  firitaiir, 
to  carry  on  unlimited  trade  in  India,  ibid. — ex t^'act  from  the  Sheffield 
petition,  with  remarks,  259 — the  areument  against  an  opeq  trade, 
from  the  nature  of  the  India  people,  its  climate  and.  prpdUctioni,  exr 
amined,  26(»,  26*lr-the  tonnage  allowed  to  private  traders,  never 
filled  up,  262 — origin  of  this  privilege,  t5irf. — the  argument  from  thit 
circumstance  considered,  ib.  263 — articles,  which  the  company  have 
not  imported  to  a  sufficient  extent,  264 — cotton  and  silk,  264—* 

.  Indian  hemp,  its  excellence,  265 — may  be  advantageously  inuported, 
ib. — ship-timber,  ib. — India-built  ships  ought  to  be  permrttetr  to  be 
registertjd,  ib;  268 — probability,  that  the  trade  must  be  thrown 
open   to   the   out-ports,   267,    268 — the  evil  of  colonizing   Ipdia 

. ;  by  British  subjects,  examined,  269,  270 — reasons  why  the  trade 
to'  China  should  not  be  opened,  271 — ^account  of  the  tnonopoly 
of  the  Hong-Merchants,  ib.  272 — the  utmost  delicacy  necessary,  ia 
all  intercourse  with  China,  273 — consequences  of  the  indiscreet  ex- 
pedition to  Macao,  16.— -account  of  the  origin  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  American  Trade  to  India,  275,  276 — cheapness  of  American 
teas,  accounted  for,  276 — consequences  of  throwing  open  the  tea 
trade  of  China,  276,  277 — effects  of  the  commutation  act,  277 — re* 
strictions  to  be  imposed  on  the  Company,  in  the  event  of  the  Chine 
trade  being  confinfid  to  them,  278 — the  throwing  open  of  the  trade^ 
with  the  exception  of  China,  beneficial  ultimately  to  the  Company, 

..  ^79 — Lotd  Melville's  opinion  on  this  point,  iL — reasons  why  th# 
command  of  the  forces  in  India  should  remain  with  the  Compenj, 
280,  281 — caution  necessary  in  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the 
military  establishment,  289,  283 — importance  of  ^  commander  in 
chief,  and  of  giving  him  full  powers,  283 — beneficial  efiect  of  the  Comf 
pan/s  government  on  the  natives  of  India,  16,  S84r^f«niarks  en  the 
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Company's  neglect  -of  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  tho 

Hindoos,  284 — necessity  of  a  church  establishment  in  India,  285, 

QS6 — suggestion  for  a  new  system  of  Indian  goveniment,  286. 
Edeti  (Sir  I\  M,),  opinion  of,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the 

parents  of  our  national  poor,  329,  330 — character  of  his  work,  329, 
.  note.  .  / 

Edinburgh  School.     See  Tentamina. 
'Education  of  the  poor.     See  National  Society. 
Edwards  (Jonathan)  Treatise  on  Free  Will,  remarks  on,  363,  ttseq, 
pclectic  Reviewer's  tirade  against  Shakespeare,  II 1^  note. 
Election,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of,  illustrated,  36'9,  371. 
Encyclopidie  and  its  authors,  remarks  on,  295,  296. 
England,  population  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century, 

310. 
English,  manners  of  at  Bombay,  412 — at  Madras,  4l6 — at  Calcutta, 

418. 
Espriellas  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  manufacturing  system  upon 
.    the  poor,  340,341. 
Ether,  amusing  experiment  with,  81. 
Jluriptdis  liippoli/tits.     See  Monk. 

» — Supplices,  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  et  in  Tauris,  remarks  on,  229>  230. 

European  Commerce  with  India,  account  of,  119>  ^^  seq.    See  Macpher" 

son, 
Bnstaphieve  (M)  on  the  Resources  of  Russia,  445— plan  of  his  work,  446 
,    — natural  situation  of  Russia,  449 — military  strength,  450,  451 — on 

the  defects  of  her  military  system,  480,  et  seq* 
Evil,  (moral)  how  far  necessary,  368, 369. 

F. 

famine  (terrible)  at  Tulligong,  414. 

Eetxthers*  Tavern  Association  for  relief  in  matters  of  subscription,  ac- 
count of,  428. 

Eletcher  CqfSaltmin)\  account  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  331. 

Foscolo  (Ugo),  anecdotes  of,  439,  440, 

jFoc  (Mr.),  his  opinion  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  446 — observation  on  his 
selection  of  men  for  public  offices,  447,  448. 

trance.  Literature  of*     See  Litteratvre  Fran^aise. 

^^ ,  navai  force  of,  account  of,  55. 

Franskam  ( — ),  anecdote  of  his  perseverance,  104. 

freedom  of  the  human  will,  examination  of  the  controversy  concerning  ' 
.3579  €t  seq. 

trench  Army,  number  of,  that  entered  Russia,  477 — totally  routed,  ib. 

.  «— livents  of  their  campaign.    See  Russia, 

G. 

Gaika,  a  king  of  the  Caffres,  account  of,  390,  391. 

Gatt  (John),  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  163— difficulty  of  executing 
suUh  a  work,  l63, 1 64— instances  of  the  author's  ignorance,  l65— 167 
—and  inflated  style,  168— 17O— on  the  school  ofphilosophy  to  which 
the  author  belongs,  171. 

franesa,  an  irtfent  Aeity,  described,  415. 

€^fmmt,  l^tin  venes  of,  with  reroaiks,  405. 

Graham 
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Graham  (Maria)^  Jourwal  rf  a  Residence  in  Indh,  406 — the  auth#r'f 
qualifications,  ib,  407 — lands  at  Bombay,  407 — pier  and  esplanade, 
407,  4O87— natives  lo^ed  with  ornaments,  and  why,  408 — Black 
town  of  Bombay,  ib, — economy  of  Hindoo  living,  ib.  409 — abund^ 
ance  of  venemous  snakes,  409 — Fort  Sion,  and  the  Portuguese  village 
of  Mazagong,  ib. — Malabar  Point  and  its  neighbouring  ruins,  409^ 
410 — fort,  trade,  churches,  and  temples  of  Bombay,  410,  411 — 
Harem  of  a  Mahometan  Cazy  described,  411 — manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Bombay,  412— description  of  the  Bazar,  413 — ^sculptures  ia 
the  caverns,  414 — horrible  famine  at  Tulligong,  414 — the  God  Ga- 
nesa,  415 — temple  of  Bhud,  at  Bellegara,  ib, — travelling  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  ib.  4l6 — manners  of  the  English  at  Madras,  416, 
417 — infanticide  at  the  Island  of  Saugor,  417 — Culcutta,  and  the 
English  society  there,  418 — an  Indian  Nautch  described,  ib. — ruins 
of  Mahaballipooram,  419 — temple  of  Vishnu,  420,  421. 

Greene  {Robert),  verses  on  his  death,  IO6 — letter  of,  107. 

Grotius,  opinion  of,  on  the  age  of  our  Lord,  436. 

Giistaws  IV.  historical  sketch  of  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  302 — re- 
marks on  the  suddenness  and  tranquillity  of  his  dethronement,  ib.^- 
reasons  urged  in  defence  of  that  measure,  303 — state  of  tlie  Swedish 
monarchy  before  the  accession  of  Gustavus,  304,  305 — on  the  at- 
tempts of  (justavus  III.  to  make  himself  absolute,  i^.  306 — effects 
thereof,  on  the  minority  of  his  son,  306 — weak  traits  in  the  characjter 
of  Gustavus  IV.  307 — circumstances  that  concurred  to  render  him 
unpopular,  308,  309 — causes  of  his  declaring  war  against  France, 
309 — its  failure  accounted  for,  310,311 — further  instances  of  ill 
policy  and  mismanagement,  in  the  conduct  of  Gustavus  IV.  311^ 
312,  313 — his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  oppose  the  French,  314,  315 — 
account  of  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  its  successful  termination, 
315,  316 — parallel  between  him  and  James  II.  of  England,  317 — 
estimable  private  character  of  Gustavus,  317,318 — reflections,  o« 
the  revolution  in  Sweden,  ib. 

H. 

Halifax  (Dr.),  successfully  opposed  Socinian  principles  at  Cambridge, 
430. 

Jiarenif  interior  of  one,  described,  411. 

Harrisons  account  of  the  numbers  and  classes  of  poor  in  his  time,  330, 
note. 

Harvey  (Gabriel),  satires  against,  by  Tom  Nash,  105,  IO6 — his  verses 
on  llobeit  Greene's  death,  106. 

Heat^  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on,  82. 

Helvetius,  character  of,  296. 

Hemp  (Indian),  excellence  of,  265 — may  be  advantageously  imported, 
55,  265. 

Henley  (Orator),' anecdotes  of,  Q7,  9S-^remark  on  his  character,  98,  99^ 

Jienry  VIII,  conduct  of,  in  suppressing  the  religious  houses,  244. 

Henry  (Dr.),  malignant  persecution  of,  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  )07,  108. 

Henry  (Don,  of  Portugal),  his  successful  .discoveries,  120,  121. 

Hindoos,  moral  and  relijgious  culcune  of^  neglectiKl  by  the  East  India 
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'    Company,  «84— character  of,  134 — economy  of  theit  living,  408, 

.    409. 

Hong-Merchants,  account  of  their  monopoly,  271,  272. 

Hooker  (the  venerable),  dying  declaration  of,  372.- 

Iforwc  (Bishop),  character  of  hi»  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  431. 

Hottentots,  conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  ^^^  dSS-x^-sketches  of  their 
manners  and  customs,  3^ — 388. 

I. 

InahiUiy  (mor2\.)    See  Morallnabitihf, 

India^  on  the  free  trade  to.  See  East  India  Coiff7»iia^^ Beneficial  effects  . 
of  the  Company's  government  on  the  natives,  !^83, 284 — character  of 
them,  284 — their  moral  and  religious  instruction  grossly  neglected 
by  the  Company,  ib. — necessity  of  a  church  establishment  in  India, 
285 — history  of  Enropean  commerce  to  India.  See  Macpherson — 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India.     See  Graham^ 

Infantidde^mcti&ed  at  Sangor,  4»17» 

•»• 

James  11.  parallel  between  him,  and  Gdstavus  IV.  317* 

Julian  (Count)  a  Tragedy,  86— plan  of  the  fable,  ib. — extracts  from, 
87—92. 

Just^cation  hyfaxfh,  doctrine  of,  considered  and  explained,  351—^36$. 

Jutenal,  specimens' of  a  new  translation  of,  60-^ex  tracts  from,  with  re* 
marks,  61— *64 — hints  to  the  translator,  64. 

K, 

Karroo  country,  account  of,  38(?. 

Kremlin,  or  fortress  of  Mosco,  evacuated  by  Buonaparte,  468. 

Kutusoff  (General)  appointed  commander  in  Chief  of  the  Hussian  army, 
460— events  of  his  campaign.  See  J^iMsio— Extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  his,  466,  467. 

L. 

Lancaster  (Mr.),  points  of  difference  between  his,  and  Dr.  Belt's  systems 
of  education,  1,  2 — the  two  systems  compared,  22—24. 

Latimer  (Bishop),  quotations  from  his  sermons,' 332 — 335. 

'Jjotin  verses  of  Englishmen/superior  to  those  of  continental  scholars, 
395— remarks  thereon,  ib.  396, 397. 

Jjoura,  the  mistr^s  of  Petrarch,  hypothesis  of  the  Abb^  de  Sade,  con- 
cerning her,  181 — examination  and  refutation  of  it,  182,  etseq.  See 
Fetrarck,  * 

Xee(Mr.),  extravagant  assertion  of,  relative  to  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion,  429- 

lAchienstein  {Henry),  Travels  in  ^/Wcer,  374— remarks  on  his  qualifica* 
lions'  as  a  traveller,  and  the  sources  of  his  information,  375,  376 — 
specimens  of  his  credulity,  376— and  of  his  ignorance  in  natural  his- 
tory, 377,  378— extent  of  Southern  Africa,  379— mountains,  «*•  381 
—vegetable  produciions,379.380-^description  of  the  Karroo  country, 
380— meials  and  minerals,  381,  382— insects,  birds,  and  quadrupeds, 
382,  383, 384— baboons,  385 — account  of  the  Bosjesmansor  Hotten- 
tots, 385,  387 — conjectures  on  their  origin,  387,  3S8-^manners  and 
appearance  of  the  Caffres,  388,  389— their  superstitious  practices, 
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-  389, 390*-coiijcctuTe8oa  tteir  origin,  390— description  of  their  king, 
Gaika,  390, 391 — character  of  the  Dutch  boors,  391, 392— interior  of 
a  Dutch  boors  house,  393— interesting  account  of  the  Moravian 
mission  at  Bavian's  Kloof,  392,  393— anecdotes  of  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp 
and  the  mission  to  theCaffreS,  393,  394. 

JJterary  tnen,  proposal  for  relieving  their  distresses,  113,  114, 

-lAterary  property,  observations  on  the  laws  of^  109,  112 — regulatioA 
in  France  concerning,  112. 

Literature  encouraged  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  9^ — monasteries  favour- 
^l&  to  it,  s6.  £^*— the  pursuit  of,  how  far  prejudicial  to  the  health' 
of  literary  m<ta,  99- 

lAttirature  France  pendant  k  iSme-^c^e,  287 — extract?  from,  and 
character  of  the  work,  f^.  288,  289 — state  of  literature  in  France, 
prior  to  th^  18th  ceniury^  289,  ^90 — estimate  of  the  character  and 
talente  of  Voltaire,  290,  292— character  of  Montesquieu,  292,  293 
— remark  on  his  spirit  of  laws,  293,  294 — on  the  Enc^clopidie  tiud  its 
authors,  295,  296* — character  of  D'Alembert,  Did«rot,and  Helvetius, 
296— of  the  phik)sophisis,i6«S:97--<3f -Rousseau,  297,  298 — iniroorai 
tendency  of.  his  works,  298^  299^~his  system  of  education^  hurtful, 
^99 J  300 — necessity  of  public  schools,  300-»-on  the  political  works 

''   of  llttusseaj^,  300,  301^ 

Logan^  cftusesof  his  iailure,  as  an  author,  101. 

Luddites'  system,  observations  on,  348, 349. 

LutheVy  observations  on  the  remunejnation  of  literary  men  in  his  time, 
93. 

^    u.   ■ 

Macao^  jndiscreet.£xpeduion  agabst,  and  its  consequences,  273. 

Macdonald  (Marshal)  abandons  his  cdrps,  476. 

j¥'DoW(/(—),  anecdotes  of,  100. 

Macpherson  (Darted),  History  of  European  Commetce  in  India,  114 — dif- 
ficulties of  such  a  work,  &r  115 — its  plan  and  execution,  115, 117-r- 
aucient  trade  of  the  Arabians  and  other  nations  to  India,  1 17,  118^- 
Roman  trade  to  India,  I19 — quantity^fs}»ces  consumed  in  Europe, 
•6.— discoveries  of  the  Portugueze,  120 — their  successful  intercourser 
with  India,  121 — deprived  of  their  superiority  by  the  Dutch,  122—. 

.  formation  and  constitution  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  123 — 
decline  of  their  trade,  124-^discoveries  of  the  English  in  North 
America,  125 — origin  And  progress  of  the  first  English  East  India 
Company,  126 — a  second  company  formed,  127 — consequences  of 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies,  127,  128 — their  union,  And  its  be- 
neficial effects,  128 — political  state  of  India;  129 — parliamentary  re- 

,  gulations  of  the  East  India  Company,  130-^Dr.  Smith's  objections  to 
the  Company,  and  replies  to  them,  131,  132 — oh  the  extraordinary 
profits  of  the  Company,  132^ — charge  of  extraordinary  waste  and 
violence  against  the  Company's  sei*vants,  refuted,  133 — experiment 
already  made  of  an  open  and  free  trade,  133,  134 — the  Indian  miar- 
ket  circumscribed,  from  the  state  of  the  Hindoos,  and  other  causes, 
135— imports  from  India  considered,  136,  137'^in  what  mode  the 
India  trade  ought  to  be^onducted,  137,  139 — whether  the  territorial 
possessions  of  die  Company  are  the  right  of  the  Crown,  139, 140 — 
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dangcr  of  innovation,  140 — state  of  the  trad^  with' China,  ib.  141— 
increasing  demand  for  tea,  141 — danger  of  changing  the  present  sys- 
tem of  administration  of  Indian  finance,  141,  142— concluding  re- 
marks, 143. 

Madison's  (Mr.)  ^Fcr,  inquiry  into,  193 — sketch  of  Mr.  Madison's  poli- 
tics, 194— proofs  oif  his  partiality  for  France  an^  his  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, 195,  196 — ^number  of  American  sailors  pretended  to  be  im- 
pressed, 197 — the  right  of  search  for  British  seamen  vindicated,  197* 
498 — motives  of  his  manifesto  examined,  199,  200,  SOl-r-aflfair  of  the 
Chesiapeake  improperly  brought  forward,  202,  203 — ^Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, and  Buonaparte's  decrees,  204,  205 — blockade  by  Britain  vigor- 
ously enforced,  206,  207— the  assertion,  that  Anierica  did  not  submit 
to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  examined,  209,  210 — additional 
instance  of  Mr.  Madisoti's  enmity  to  this  country,  211,  213. 

Madras^  manners  of  the  English  at,  417 — botamca^  garden  of,  decay- 
* .     ed,  ib. 

Mahaballipooramf  ruins  of,  419. 

Malabar-Pointj  and  its  neighbouring  ruins,  described,  409, 410. 

McUtkus  (Mr.),  fallacy  of  his  system  exposed,  320,  324 — his  curious 

.  scheme  for  preventing  marriage  among  the  lower  classes,  324,  325 — 
remarks  thereon,  325, 327. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce,  alleged  to  be  the  parents  of  our  national 
poor,  329,  330 — changes  induced  by  the  increase  of  manufactures^ 

y  337,  338 — moral  evils  of  the  system  adopted  by  manufacturers,  339^ 
340. 

Mant  CRichdrdJ,  Appeal  to  the  Goapel,  356 — dejsign  of  his  work,  i^. — 
defects  in  his  choice  of  subject,  ib^  357-^discussion  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on  original  sin  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will,  357,  358 — on  man's  moral  inability  to  will 

'    &ny  thing  thbt  can  render  hhn  an  object  of  favour  in  the  sight  of  God, 

.  ^58 — this  doctrine  contrary  to  reason,  iA. — and  to  scripture,  359,  360 
—Mr.  Mant's  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  considered,  36l, 
362,  363 — remarks  on  Edwards's  Treatise  on  free  will,  363,  364 — 
divine  prescience,  how  for  reconcileable  with  freedom  of  the  will^ 
564, 365 — sophistry  of  the  Calvinistic  arguments,  365 — on  the  Ar- 
minian  doctrine,  that  liberty  of  will  is  indispensable  to  moral  agency, 
366 — summary  of  the  argument,  367,  368 — the  existence  of  moral 
evil  how  far  necessary,  368,  369 — the  doctrine  of  election,  as  assert- 
ed by  Saint  Paul,  illustrated,  369,  370,  371 — dying  declaration  of 
the  venerable  Hooker,  372 — concluding  remarks,  373,  374. 

Mazagong^  Portugucze  village  of,  '409. 

Mechamad  agency  of  animals,  observations  on,  by  Professor  Play&ir« 
152,  154 — remarks  on,  by  M.  Coulomb,  155. 

MelviUes  (Lord)  opinion  on  throwing  opea  the  Indian  trade,  279 — on 
the  reduction  of  the  navy,  54— remarks  on,  55. 

Mmdtdtyi  causes  of,  326 — this  evil  aggravated  by  the  reformation,  329f 
333,  334.    See  Manufactures. 

Methodists  are  not  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  National  Society, 
15. 

MUUary  force  of  India  should  remain  under  the  comnumd  of  the  East 
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India  Company,  280,  281— caution  necessary  in  reducing  their  mili- 
tary establishment,  282,  283. 

Mission  (Moravian)  to  the  Caffres,  accotint  of,  392,  39^— of  Dr.  Van 
der  Kemp,  393,  394!. 

Monasteries  were  favourable  to  literature,  9^,  9^* 

Money  (Mr.)  on  ship-building,  46 — remedies  proposed  by  him,  for  ob- 
taining supplies  of  ship-timber,  46,  47,  et  seq.     See  Skijhhuifding^ 

Montesquieu,  estimate  of  bis  literary  and  philosophical  character,  292, 
294. 

Monk  (J.  H.)  Euripidis  HifpoiytuSy  215— benefit  of  classical  studies, 
215,  2l6 — vjjue  of  Professor  Porson's  editions,  and  characteristics  of 
the  Porsonian  school,  2l6 — plan  of  this  edition,  2l7>  218 — extracts 
from  his  corrections  with  remarks,  21 9>  228.. 

Moral  evil,  how  far  necessary^  S6'8,  369- 

Moral  inability  of  man  to  do  any  thing,  that  -can  render  him  an  object 
of  favour  to  God,  proved  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  358 — and  t4) 
scripture,  359, 3^0. 

Moravian  Mission  at  Bavian's  Kloof,  interestiug  account  of,  392,  393. 

MoscOy  burning  of,  planned  by  Count  Rastopchin,  46i-*-burnt  by  th« 
French  and  Russians  and  French,  462 — benefit  resulting  from  this 
measure  to  the  Russians,  463 — observations  on  the  confiagratioti, 
462,  484 — disappointment  of  Buonaparte  and  the  wretched  state  of 
the  French,  in  consequence,  463,  464 — the  Kremlin  evacuated  by 
Buonaparte,  468. 

Motion  J  laws  of,  considered,  161, 162. 

Jif own^oin*  of  southern  Africa,  379>  381. 

Murat  and  his  division  defeated  by  the  Russians,  467*    . 

N. 

National  Society's  Tivst  Report,  on  the  education  of  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  established  church,  1 — points  of  difference  between  Dr.* 
Bell's  and  Mr.  Lancaster's  systems,  1,  2,  3 — evil  consequences  of  en- 
trusting .  the  national  education  to  a  dissenter,  4— objects  proposed 
in  the  society's  prospectus,  5,  6 — its  formation,  6 — is  extensively 
patronized,  ib.  7 — rapidity  of  its  operations,  7 — church-of-Englan4 
education,  what,  ib,  8 — vindication  of  the  Society's  designation,  ib.ff 
— Dr;  Paley's  opinions  of  national  religion,  and  a  national  establish* 
ment,  10,  11 — remarks  thereon,  12 — the  society  founded  in  th« 
spirit  of  self-preservation,  13,  21-^its  specific  object,  education  in 
the  national  religion,  14 — who  are  to  be  thus  educated,  14,  15 — the 
society's  condition  excludes  no  Methodist's  children  from  being  edu- 
cated by  it,  15 — though  it  does  some  classes  of  dissenters,  I6 
— its  plan  vindicated,  26.  17 — consequences  examined  of  the  society's 
deviating  from  their  rule,  with  regard  to  the  children's  attending 
other  places  of  worship  than  the  Church  of  England,  20,  21 — com- 
parison of  the  L.ancasteHan  system  and  that  of  Dr.  Bell,  adopted  by 
the  national  society,  22,  24 — the  necessity  of  the  society  demqn^ 
strated,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  24,  25-— concluding  r«« 
flections,  25,  27. 

JjjfoHtch  or  Indian  dance,  described,  418, 419* 

jiTflry,  causes  of  the  architectural  inferiority  of,  30,  33-r*eKtrActf  from 
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the  tbin)  report  of  the  commissioners  for  rerising  its  civil  a&irs,  50, 
51 — the  East  India  Company's  trade,  a  drain  to  the  navy,  253 — 
Lord  Melville's  opinion  oq  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  54 — remark* 
thereon,  55 — number  of  ships  built  and  building  in  the  French  ports, 
lA.-^means  of  Britain  to  oppose  them,  56 — effects  of  the  system  of 
blockading  the  enemy's  fleets  in  their  own  ports,  56,  257 j  258 — btaie- 
fiu  thereof  59,  60. 

ITey  (Marshal),  dangerously  wounded,  abandons  his  division,  who  lay 
down  their  arms,  475,  476. 

Kewipapers  {factious)  effects  of  on  the  working  classes,  342,  343 — 
345,  346. 

•  o. 

Orders  in  Council,  observations  on,  204,  205. 

Original  sin,  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  it,  between  Calviuisti 

and  Arroinians,  357,  €t  scq. 
Ortis  (Jacopo)  Ultime  Lettere  di,  438 — anecdotes  of  their  author  or 

editor,  Ugo  Foscolo,  439 — *40 — plot  of  the  fable  narrated  in   these 

letters,  440 — observations  on  it,  441 — elegance  of  the  style,  442— 

extract  with  remarks,  442 — 445. 

P. 

Parallel  between  Buonaparte  and  Xerxes,  478 — between  the  former 
and  the  Emperor  Julian,  ib. 

Patriotism  of  Count  llastopchin,  465 — of  Platoff,  457— of  every  class 
of  Russians,  457 — 483.  .       .  .         ,  - 

Paupers,  increase  of,  accounted  for,  319,  320. 

Pering,  (Mr.)  on  ship-building,  28 — sources  of  his  information,  29-  Ste 

.    Skip-building, 

Petrarch,  (essay  on  the  l^e  of),  181 — hypothesis  of  the  Abb&  de  Sade^ 
concerning  Laura,  181 — attempt  to  prove  it  inadmissible,  182,  etseq,— 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Petrarch  concerning  her,  i6.— the  Abbe's  proof 
examined,  183,  184 — internal  evidence  from  the  poet's'  vforks  that 
his  Laura  was  not  a  married  woman,  185,  1S6 — corrections  ofs^me 
errors,  186,  187,  188— extracts  from  his  MS.  Virgil,  189,  190— : 
translation  of  a  sonnet,  I91. 

Philosophy^  modem  school  of,  strictures  on  its  principles,  171« 

Outlines  of.    See  Playfair.  ,     ..k^, 

Philosophkts  (Frenqfc),  remarks  on,  296,  9,97, 

PiUans  (Mr.)  e5<tract  from  his  preface  to  the  Electa  Tentamii^  Sf^l^l4 
Regid  Edinensi,  398 — remarks  thereon,  398,  399.  1.  '  . 

Pitch,  (mineral)  excellent,  may  be  imported  from  Trinidad,  50,.  5l» — 
Indian  substitute  for,  51.  ^ 

Platqff^,  (the  Cossack  chieftain)  patriotic  offer  o^  457 — r(futes  Beau-> 

"   harnois  and  his  division,  470,  471.  ... 

Playfair,  (John)  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  149^~planof  bis  work, 
150,  151 — neat  demonstration  of  the  properties  relative  to  the  col- 
lision of ,  elastic  bodies,  152 — estimation  of  the  mechanical  agency 
of  animals,  153,  154—156 — remarks  thereon,  156,  157 — strictures 
on  some  positions  of  the  Professor's  work,  157 — 160,  161,  l62. 

Polish  confederation,  impudent  address  of  Buonaparte  to,  456,       -,^ 

Poor^  inquiry  into  the  nuniber  of,  5l9 — incrnase  of  paupers  accounted 
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for,  320 — Mr.  Maltbus's  scheme  for  checking  marriages  among  them, 
324,  325— remarks  thereon,  325,  327 — miserable  state  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  in  1698,  and  the  successful  remedy  for  it,  331— influ- 
ence of  anarchists  and  factious  newspapers  on  the  poor,  342,  343,  . 
345,  346— remedies  for,  351— supplying  their  wants,  «6.— -manning 
•the  fleets  and  armies,  352 — furnishing  them  with  work,  ib.  353— 
educating  them,- 354 — sending  out  colonies,  355. 

Peor  LawSy  origin  of,  '244. 

Fopulatum  of  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  319. 

Fortugutzey  discoveries  of,  120 — their  succTessful  intercourse  with  India^^ 
121 — supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  122. 

Potassium y  discovery  of,  71. 

Prescience  (divine)  how  far  reconcileable  with  freedom  of  the  will,  364, 
365. 

Pressy  observations  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on,  349— their  tendency  con- 
sidered, ib,  350. 

Priestkyy  (Dr.)  versatile  character  of,  425,  426. 

Prologue,  of  the  Greeks  atid  Romans,  observations  on,  172— on  the 
English  prologue  and  epilogue,  173,  174. 

Protestant  society  for  the  protection  of  religious  liberty,  observations 
on,  24  and  note. 

P4tb6cations(ptw),  lisUOf,  231,  50^. 

R. 

Reformtttionm  England,  an  aggravationrof  the  poor  laws,  329)333,  334. 

itejected  Addresses,  172 — on  the  prologue  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
172,  173 — English  prologue  and  epilogue,  173,  174— proposal  from 
the  Committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  an  address  for  its  opening, 
175 — conduct  of  the  Committee  in  preferring  Lord  Byron's  address, 
176— extracts  from  the  *  Rejected  Addresses,'  with  remi^rks,  178 — 
180. 

lUligious  Hberty,  the  right  of  every  one,  25. 

Revolation  in  Sweden.     See  Gxtstaous  IV, 

HomattSy  value  of  their  commerce  with  India,  II9. 

Bat  in  timber,  causes  of,  33 — distinction  between  the  common  rot  9n4 
the  dry  rot,  with  remedies  for  the  same,  33,  34-^preventives  thereof, 
34. 

Rousseau,   literary  character  of,  297,  298 — hurtful  tendency  of  hi» 
works,  298 — of  his  system  of  education,  299,  300 — character  of  hi» 
^  »^  poHti«rt  works,  300,  301. 

'  Kussia,  situation  of  prior  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  448^-impolitic  choice 
of  amhaisftdors  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  ^.  449 — natural  resources  of  Rus- 
sia, 449 — military  strength  of,  450,451 — preparations  of  Buonapartf 
for  war,  452 — Buonaparte  enters  Russia  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  453— judicious  conduct  of  the  Russians,  454 — estimate  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  French  and  Russians,  455 — disposition  of 
the  French  force  on  the  line  of  the  Dwina,  455,  456— impudent  ad* 
dress  af  Buonaparte  to  the  Polish  confederation,  456 — patriotism  of 
all  elates  of  Russians,  457 — proceedings  of  the  Russian  army,  458— 
Buonaparte's  forces  baffled,  and  the  Russian  retreat  ably  effected  to 
'fifliieieQako/459^-rSfnoleDsko  burned  by  the  RuMians,  4oO--Generai 
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Kutusoff  appointed  commanikr-in-chief  of  the  Russians,  46^ — battle 
of  Borodino,  and  subsequent  masterly  movements  of  Kutusoff,  46l  — 
who  remained  master  of  the  field,  ib, — bold  project  of  Count  Rastop- 
chip,  ib. —  Moseo  burnt  by  the  Russians  and  French,  462 — observa- 
tions on  that  conflai^radon,  462, 484 — disappointment  of  Buonapajte, 
463 — benefit  resulting  from  the  burning;  of  Moseo,  ib. — wretched 
fituation  of  the  French  in  the  Kremlin,  464, 465 — patriotism  of  Ras- 
topchin  and  his  peasants,  465 — cruellies  of  the  French  and  deter- 
mined bravery  of  their  Russian  prisoners,  ib. — extract  from  a  letter 
of  Kutusoff,  466,  467 — attacks  and  defeats  the  French  undet 
Murat,  467 — remarks  on  Buonaparte's  25th  bulletin,  ib. — Buo- 
naparte evacuates  the  Kremlin,  and  attempts  to  retreat  by  Kaluga^ 
but  is  frustrated,  468 — his  violent  conduct  towards  general  Win* 
zingerode,  and  the  bravery  of  the  latter  then  his  prisoner,  469 — the 
French  defeated  in  several  successive  actions,  470 — wretched  state 
of  Beauharnois  and  his  division,  470 — who  are  defeated  and  routed 
by  Platoff  and  his  Cossacks,  470,  471 — the  French  defeated  on  the 
Dwina  by  C(^nt  Wittgenstein,  471,  and  compelled  to  retire,  under 
general  Victor,  473 — extreme  distress  of  the  French,  472 — the 
corps  of  Davoust  totally  defeated,  475— that  of  Ney  lay  do^vn 
their  arms,  475,  476 — total  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina,  474 — extreme  sufferings  of  the  retreating  French,  475, 
476 — the  remnant  of  their  armies  completely  scattered,  476' — 
total  amount  of  the  French  losses,  477 — parallel  between  Buo^ 
naparte  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  478 — the  rank  which  Russia  hold^ 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  the  duly  of  England  towards  her,  479» 
480 — true  character  of  the  Russian  soldier,  481 — distinguished  pa- 
triotism of  every  class  of  Rubsians,  483. 

S. 

Sade  (Abbe  de),  his  account  of  Laura,  181 — examined  and  disproved, 
182,  etMeq. 

Sangor  (istland)  human  victims  offered  there,  417. 

Saviie  C  Sir  George  J  f  remarks  on  his  speech  in  the  matter  of  subscrip 
tion,  429,  430. 

Schools  (public)  on  the  necessity  of,  300 — on  the  poetical  exercises,  of 
the  public  English  schools,  395,  397,  399,  400. 

fcQtlmd^  wretched  state  of  the  poor  in  1698,  331. 

Scott  (IVaUer)  parody  on  his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  147>  148 — ingenious 
parody  on  his  style  and  metre,  179»  180^-^lan  and  fable  of  his 
Rokebi/j  485,  e/ «r^.— poetical  description  of  a  buccaneer,  486 — the 
Cypress  Wreath|  493 — ^remarks  on  the  execution  of  the  poem,  506, 
507. 

Sculptures f  ancient,  near  Bombay,  414— rand  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Aladras,  420,  421. 

Search^  right  of,  for  British  seamen,  vindicated,  197,  198. 

S^^piags  (Mr.)  improvements  in  ship-building,  46,  49. 

Shakespeare^  tirade  against.  111,  112,  note. 

Sh^M  petition  for  opening  the  trade  to  India,  remarks  on,  259* 

Shijhbuildiagy  Messrs.  Pehng  and  Money,  on,  28 — Mr.  Pering's  qua-^ 
ificatiom  for  w;ltijD!S  o^  this  t9fuc^  29*-'thft  £ogli«ii  u^di  «rcbiifec- 
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ture  preferable  to  Frencli,  (or  solidity,  ib.  30— causes  of  its  infe-» 
riority  in  other  respects,  30,  31 — instances  of  prenoatare  decay  in 
British  ships  of  war,  32,  33 — causes  of  the  rot  in  timber,  3^— dis- 
tinction between  the  common  rot  and  the  dry  rot,  with  remedies  ^r 
the  same,  33,  34 — pr^iv^itives  thereof,  34 — whiter -felled  timber  most 
useful,  35 — other  causes  of  the  premature  decay  of  our  ships,  36— 
the  use  of  foreign  timber  with  British  oak,  tZ».*- remarkable  instances 
of  in  the  Queen, Charlotte,  ib, — German  timber  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  dry  rot,  ib, — experiments  on  the  seasoning  of  timber,  37,  38^— 
suggestion  for  building  ships  under  cover,  38 — advantages  of  this 
practice,  39 — use  of  tree-nails,  ib. — value  and  utility  of  copper 
bolts,  39»  40 — bad  system  of  caulking,  a  cause  of  decay  in  ships, 
40,  41 — new  moile  of  ship-building  recommended  by  Mr.  Peririg,  41 
— Mr.  Money  on  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  ship-buildiug,  42 — re-» 
commends  the  teak  tree  for  this  purpose,  ib^ — exairii nation  of  .the 
properties  of  the  teak,  and  the  comparative  expense  of  building 
w'ith  oak  and  teak  timber,  42,  45 — quantity  of  oak  consumed  for 
ship^-building  and  other  purposes,  46,  4? — the  crown  lands,  the 
only  resource  for  ship-timber,  46 — suggestions  for  reducing  the 
quantity  of  oak  consumed  by  the  navy,  48,  49 — for  rendering 
Britain  independent  of  other  countries  for  naval  stores,  50,  52 — and 
for  reducing  the  extravagant  expense  of  building  ships  upon  tho 
present  system,  52,  54. 

Shipvjri^tii  apprentices y  establishment  of,  32 — benefit  of  this  mea^ 
sure,  lb. 

Ships,  India  built,  ought  to  be  registered,  ^5 — number  of,  built  and 
building  in  French  ports,  55. 

Silver,  the  only  marketable  commodity  in  India,  258. 

Sion  (Fort)  notice  of,  409. 

Smith  (Dr.  Adam)  objections  to  the  East  India  company's  monopolv. 
considered,  131,  132.  .' 

Sinoknsko  burned  by  the  Russians,  460. 

Snakesj  venomous,  abundant  in  India,  409- 

Sodium,  properties  of,  71« 

Souther/ s  Kehama,  ingenious  parody  of,  178. 

Spars,  for  sbip-building,  abundant  ip  the  Wtish  colonies  of  North, 
America,  51. 

Stow  (John),  a  licensed  beggar,  Q5. 

Stuart  (Gilbert),  malignant  persecution  of  Dr.  Henry  by  him,  J07f. 
108. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  observations  on,  422,  423 — dif- 
ferent classes  of  subscribers,  424 — account  of  the  Feathers*  Tavern 
Association  for  obtaining  relief  against  it,  428— extravagant  speeches 
of  Mr.  Lee  and  Sir  George  Saviie  in  the  House  of  Commons  thereon^ 
429,430. 

Swedes,  character  of,  303 — remarks  on  their  dethronement  of  Gus* 
tavus  IV.  ib.  304,  et  scq. 

T,  . 

Tea  trade,  state  of,  141 — quantity  now  consumed  compared  with  that 
used  in  the  time  of  Charles  11,  141. 

Teak^ 
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ber,  44,  45  ♦^penw  of  building  with  trak  iiMead  of  o«ik  tim- 

bartorou,  ve«eraS" ?„ '°  it  \?'^'  '*:-V«ime05  of  foreign 

higher  I-riq  pWSv  «Jrd  t'l^rJ^'  :"\'*""-ks,  39«~d.e 
poetical  exercise,  of  the  nnhit  p  ?«  ^"f''*^  •«^«'«<>l».  3»9-oi»  rbe 
Uie  Tent^nilTaTith  rtL^t  on  S^£^^^^  4O0_ex,«cts  fran. 
Utin  composition,  of  G«me  Zs-o\-  ^J^,?"""""":  '"''-^tH- 
TAomton  (DrO  extract  froml.?«  .^rh    i  v    ^. "  ^''•P"'*"'  '*05,  406.      . 

fwigntimterS'BSl..   "^    ''  for  sh.p^building,  35-tJle  use  of 

,         f-rlnTj^^iJ^f^^trSr:!^  T^'  ^^ 

ing  of  timber  37  3«_«„,k^      '.•.""'**"'"*"'«  ""  '•>«  season- 
al Teak-Z'x^AZ^        J  "**"  •"  ***•' ''"''«''  <■«'  ship-buiidine 
intht^bi^y  Islli'ii"'  "^"^'"a  '^^  consumption  of  .^k  timj; 

|;Si!,ri';?!sh^c"*a^^  -  ^«  ^^«^  ^-^.. 

'JTS  themf  39:'ig-'"'"^"«'  ^^-^^  of  copper  bolts  as  a  s«hsti. 
rn«rf«rf  (island),  notice  of,  51 -valuable  mineral  pitch  found  then., 
TuUigimg,  dreadful  &mine  at,  in  1 805-6, 414. 

y 

p-^ik*  P™''"<^ed  in  Southern  Africa,  379,  380.  '  ^ 

t^iSr^S:'''"'^-''  "^^^-'^^  bU?'RSana,and  compeUcd 

S.vi'*'^'*''  "^J"?^  '•*  *"*''*"'  so'ptures,  420,  48I,       . 
'w«««,  esumate  of  his  liteiuiy  character  and  talents,  290— 29S. 

w^^f*  "j  <^''«"'<»'  substances,  table  of,  79,  80. 
»^»/^,  freedom  of,  discussed,  357,  et  Kg. 
fnUottgUy  (Sir  Hugh),  roelancholj  fate  of,  125. 
irnmngende  (General),  taken  prisoner  by  the  Froich  46q     j.;.  k     ^ 
reply  to  Buonaparte,  li.  ^'»<:n.  «>9— h,,  brtre 

Wi^W*  (George),  quotation  from,  SS$. 

W'jfl'^WM/ftB  (Count),  defeau  the  French  on  the  Dwina  47t 
»W«y  (Cardinal),  life  of.    SeeGa*.  *''"««,  471, 
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